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REFERENCES  TO  THIS  WORK 

In  La  Dottrinm  DeUo  StaiQ  (ppw  8,  35,  SO,  111,  135),  by  Dr  G.  L«Yi,  ProfeMOiv 
d^Ia  B.  UniFeraiti  di  CaUaia. 

DeDe  op«n,  ehe  abbtamo  aTuto  occasiona  di  dtara  nel  oono  del  noatro  ragionamento 
rieoidiamo  qui  8em]ilicemeiite  il  nome  dflgli  autori,  oio^ :  lo  Stirling,  lo  SpaTrnta, 
U  Miragjia,  fl  Koatlin,  U  Boaenkrant,  il  Miohelet,  lo  Zaller,  il  Noak,  il  Krug,  il 
Chalyb^  il  Haym,  lo  Schubart,  U  Lewea,  il  Vaoherot,  il  Willm,  il  Oftrla. 

Stilling,  ono  di  qaelli  che  piii  banno  approfondito  il  penaiero  di  Hagal. 

Pareccbi  fra  i  pid  illostri  aegnaci  o  diremo  mflglio  illuatratori  a  faooudatori  del 
prindpt  di  Hegel,  come  un  Oans,  un  Miohelet,  on  Rosenkrani,  un  Stirling. 

Stirling,  in  qualcbe  parte  del  sno  belliaaimo  laTora 

Lo  Stirling,  il  quale,  qnando  pure  non  ai  voglia  mettere  innanii  a  tutti  I  com- 
mentatori  e  illuatratori  di  Hegel,  certissimamente  a  niuno  h  seoondo,  nell'  oooaaione 
che  ribatte  le  obbiezioni  del  I^aym,  a  pag.  490,  II.  vol.  della  ana  linipidiaaima  e 
penetratiaaima  eapodzione  della  dottrina  h^liana,  alia  qual  opera  («gli  diede  il 
titolo  **  the  Secret  of  Hegel  **  cita— e  seg. 

In  Hegel  ala  DeuUeher  NtUumaiphUoaoph  (p.  296),  by  Profeaeor  Rosenkrani  :— 

Mit  Welcher  Tiefe  und  Selbatandigkeit  der  engliache  Geiit  aich  dor  Npeoulatiou 
Hegels  zu  vennachtigen  im  Stande  sein  wird,  ersehen  wir  jetzt  achon  aua  tchrifton, 
wie  die  iron  Stirling:  ''The  Secret  of  Hegel,**  die  ein  wahrhaft  erttaunlinheN 
Phiinomen  iat. 

In  AuBF'rUherer  ZeU  (pp.  11,  149),  by  Arnold  Rnge  :— 

Das  Bnch  des  Schotten  Stirling  liber  Hegel  ist  ein  grosser  Fortschritt  in  ditr 
engliachen  Philoaophischen  Literatur— ein  Buch,  welches  Hegel's  Philosophie 
wirklich  verdant  hat. 


FROM  EMERSON  AND  CARLYLE. 

EMERSON, 

'  I  have  neTei  seen  any  modern  Britbh  IjtKjk  (refers  to  "Secret  of  Hegel**) 
wliicli  flppeans  to  me  to  show  such  competetiee  to  aimlyfte  the  moet  abatriist* 
]ii'oblem»  of  the  Mcience,  ainl,  iniich  more,  such  amgixlar  vigour  and  bp&ftdth  of 
vitiw  in  treating  the  matter  in  relation  to  literature  and  hunianitj.  It  exhibits 
a  general  power  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  which,  I  think,  mnet  compel  the 
attention  of  readers  in  proportion  to  their  ntrengUi  and  siibtlf  ty.  One  of  the 
Jii*(h  merits  of  the  hook  is  its  lieulthy  moral  perceptions.  »  ,  ,  If  there  can  be 
any  question  when  bucIi  an  incumbent  can  be  found,  1  ahall  l>e  glad  to  believe 
that  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science  in  richer  in  maatei-^  than  I  liave  had 
opfxjrt unity  to  know.  .  .  ,  Schwegler  eame  at  la8t,  I  found  on  trial  tliat  I  too 
could  read  it»  and  with  growing  appetite.  I  could  at  lea^^t  appreciate  well 
enough  the  int^ight  and  uovereignty  of  the  annotations,  and  the  consummate 
address  with  which  the  contemporary  entices  and  contestants  are  disposed  of 
with  perfect  comity,  yet  with  eflect.  .  .  .  The  esaaye  I  have  carefully  read. 
The  analysis  of  Macaiday  is  excellent.  The  "Coleridge"  jminful,  though,  I 
fear,  irrefutable.  .  ,  .  The  "Tennyson"  is  a  magnificent  atatue— the  first 
atlequate  work  of  its  kind — his  real  tmits  and  superiorities  rightly  shown.  .  ,  . 
I  never  lose  the  hope  tiiat  you  will  come  to  us  at  no  distant  day,  and  be  our 
king  in  iihiloMiphy/ 


CARLYLE. 

'To  whatever  1  have  said  of  you  already,  therefore,  1  now  volunteer  to  add, 
that  T  think  you  not  only  the  one  man  in  Britain  capable  of  bringing  Meta- 
physiwd  Philo?opliy,  in  the  ultimate,  Oeiinan  or  European^  and  Lighefit  actual 
form  of  it,  distinctly  home  to  the  understanding  of  British  men  who  wish  to 
understand  it,  l»ut  that  I  notice  in  you  further,  on  the  moral  side,  a  sound 
strength  of  intellictual  dii*cernntent,  a  nrible  \ aluur  and  revei^ence  of  mind, 
which  seems  to  me  to  mark  you  out  as  the  man  capable  of  doing  ue  the  highest 
aervice  in  ethical  science  too  ;  that  of  restoring,  or  of  decisively  beginning  to 
restore,  the  Doctrine  of  Morals  to  what  I  inui^t  ever  i>*ckou  its  one  true  and 
everlasting  basis  (namely,  the  divine  4)r  «u2?m-BenBual  one),  and  thus  of  vic- 
toriously reconciling  and  rendering  identical  the  latest  dictates  of  modem 
science  with  the  earlie^l  dawiiingn  of  ivisdom  among  the  mce  of  men.  Thi^  in 
tnily  my  opinion.* 
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PREFACE   TO   NEW   EDITION. 


There  has  been  a  desire  expressed  that  this  book  should  not  be 
altered — in  the  fear  that  alteration  would  spoil  it  1  My  regret  is 
that,  in  the  way  of  alteration,  where  so  much  was  required,  so 
little  was  possible.  There  certainly  has  been  the  attempt — a 
most  anxious  and  painful  one — to  mitigate  for  the  reader,  in 
translation  and  commentary,  the  uncouth  unintelligibleness  of 
that  extraordinary  new  German  which  it  has  been  my  fate  to 
deal  in.  The  melancholy  fact  remains,  however,  that  all  these 
Beings — Being-for-self,  Being-for-other,  Being-for-one,  Being-for-a, 
&C. — are  hopeless :  like  a  child  that  first  reads,  one  has  been 
obliged  to  syllabify.  Still  there  have  been  explanations — altera- 
tions, for  meaning  or  in  taste,  there  have  been  freely  put  to 
use  many.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  foot-notes  and  all  the 
modifications  in  text,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  or  professed,  that, 
be  it  a  good  or  be  it  not  so  good,  the  pile  itself — characteristic 
faults  and  all — remains  essentially  the  same,  if  only,  as  a  pile, 
it  may  be  hoped,  somewhat  sharper-edged  or  clearer-surfaced. 

It  may  seem  in  place  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  book  itself.  Of  my  nine  years'  consecutive  university 
winter  sessions,  the  five  in  Arts  left  such  deep  and  decided  mark 
on  me  that  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the  relative  studies  when  I 
could ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  was  for  six  years  in  France  and 
Germany.  Then,  again,  if  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  I  was  not  distinguished,  it  was  certainly  in 
philosophy  that  I  was  most  so ;  and  in  that  connexion  I  could 
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not  but  vividly  recollect  these,  till  then  academically  unheard  of, 
instantaneous  three  rounds  of  nnrestrainable  and  miredrained 
applause,  that  crowned  the  reading  of  that  essay  of  mine,  and 
filled  the  old  class-room  to  the  roof  with  dust — the  sweetest 
that,  ever  in  life,  I  did  taste,  or  shall ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  my  literary  leisure  went  all  but  wholly 
to  philosophy,  and,  in  the  end,  specially  to  that  philosophy  to 
which  in  Germany,  as  it  were,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  seemed 
turned.  As  for  Hegel,  it  was  somewhat  strange  that  seeing  the 
name — while  still  at  home  and  even  without  a  dream  of  Germany 
— with  surprise,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  Eeview,  I  was  some- 
how very  peculiarly  impressed  by  it  But  the  special  magic 
lay  for  me  in  this, — that,  supping  with  two  students  of 
German  before  I  was  in  German  as  deep  as  they,  I  heard  this 
Hegel  talked  of  with  awe  as,  by  universal  repute,  the  deepest 
of  all  philosophei^,  but  as  equally,  also,  the  darkest  The  one 
had  been  asked  to  translate  bits  of  him  for  the  press ;  and  the 
other  had  come  to  the  belief  that  there  was  something  beyond 
usual  remarkable  in  him:  it  was  understood  that  he  had  not 
only  completed  philosophy,  but,  above  all,  reconciled  to  phOosophy 
Christianity  itself.     TImt  stnuk! 

Probably  this  will  suffice  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Secret  of  Hegel,  hut,  perhaps,  the  reader  would  like  to  know 
the  main  biographical  facts  of  Hegel  himself. 

Hegel  was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  the  27th  of  August  1770. 
His  father  was  a  government  Bureaucrat,  and  the  family  one 
of  upper  middle-rank.  An  industrious  and  zealous  student,  he 
was  long  and  variously  trained  in  private  and  in  the  Gym* 
nasium  at  Stuttgart  For  five  years  at  the  University  of  Tiibia- 
gen  he  was  an  eminently  good  student,  and  of  a  recognised 
unofficious,  but  markedly  genial  and  solid  bearing.  Thereafter 
for  some  years  a  family-tutor,  he  habilitated  himself  at  Jena, 
in  1801,  as  a  Doccnt  in  Philosophy.  There  he  was  appointed 
to  a  Professorship  shortly  before  the  political  catastrophe  ousted 
him  from  it  again.  For  two  years  he  edited  at  Bamberg  a  political 
journal     He  was  then  Itector  of  the  Academy  at  Niirnberg  till 
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called  in  1816  to  a  Professorship  at  Heidelberg.  In  1818  he  was 
translated  to  Berlin,  and  speedily  became  there  the  master  of  a 
widely  influential  school  that  was  not  unfavoured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  died  of  cholera  on  the  14th  November  1830.  He 
had  been  thoroughly  educated.  He  knew  French  and  English, 
and  something  of  Italian.  He  was  a  passed  master  in 
Classics,  and  in  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  for  example,  even  led 
the  way.  Grounded  to  the  full  in  Mathematics  and  the  Physical 
sciences,  it  was  wonderful  what  he  gained  for  himself  by  industry 
outside  as  it  were — say  in  Art,  Painting,  Musia  His  works,  as 
they  appear  on  the  shelves,  are  in  a  score  of  volumes.  His  char- 
acter was  integrity,  judgment,  and  goodwill  themselves  as 
husband,  father,  teacher,  man.  He  was  plain,  unpretentious, 
real ;  as  it  was  said,  JBiederkeit  characterised  him,  but  not  less 
Zfistigkeit :  he  enjoyed  society  and  very  much  the  excursion  of 
remission,  whether  lengthened  or  short.  His  life  has  been  ad- 
mirably written  by  Eosenkranz,  himself  a  most  accomplished  man 
of  an  attractive  and  susceptible  endowment,  and  of  Philosophy 
an  illustrious  and  most  popular  Professor. 
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Tms  is  the  last  fruit,  though  first  published,  of  a  long  and  earnest 
labour  devoted,  in  the  main,  to  two  men  only — Kant  and  Hegel, 
and  more  closely,  in  the  main  also,  to  the  three  principal  works 
(the  Eritiken)  of  the  one,  and  the  two  principal  works  (the  Logic 
and  the  EncyclopsBdia)  of  the  other.  This  study  has  been  the 
writer's  chief — not  just  to  say  sole — occupation  during  a  greater 
number  of  years,  and  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  in  each  day  of 
these  years,  than  it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  avow  at  present  The 
reader,  then,  has  a  good  right  to  expect  something  mature  from 
so  long,  unintermitted,  and  concentrated  an  endeavour;  it  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  very  first  look  of 
the  thing  will  lead  him  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  only 
deceived.  The  truth  is,  that,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  had  been  employed  on  an  exposition  of  Kant  and  a 
general  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  of  German  Philosophy, 
it  was  suddenly  perceived  that,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar  and 
important  elements  to  which  the  study  had  led,  were  those  that 
concerned  Hegel,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reflection  arose  that 
it  was  to  Hegel  the  public  probably  looked  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  expectant  interest,  if  also  of  bafiSed  irritation.  This  indi- 
cates the  considerations  which  led  to  the  hope  that  the  importance 
of  the  matter  might,  in  such  a  case,  obtain  excuse  for  a  certain 
extemporaneousness  that  lay  in  the  form — that,  in  short,  the 
matter  of  years  might  compensate  the  manner  of  months. 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  observations  on 
the  difierent  sections  or  parts  contained  in  these  pages ;  I  remark 
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only  that  if  the  reader — who  probably^  neveitheless,  will  take 
his  own  way — would  read  this  book  in  the  order  and  manner 
its  own  composer  would  prescribe,  he  will  begin  with  the  part 
marked  '  IL,  A  Translation  from  the  Complete  Logic  of  the  whole 
First  Section,  Qualittj'  and  force  himself  to  dwell  there  the  very 
longest  that  he  can.  Only  so  will  he  realise  at  the  vividest  the 
incredulity  with  which  one  first  meets  the  strangeness  and  unin- 
telligibleness of  HegeL  Again,  in  reading  the  chapters  of  the 
'  Struggle  to  Hegel,*  which  he  will  take  next,  he  ought  to  retain 
this  translation  still  in  his  hands.  The  various  portions  of  this 
dniggh  will,  in  fact,  be  fully  intelligible  only  to  him  who  endea- 
vours, repeatedly,  to  advance  as  far  as  '  Limit,*  either  in  the  trans- 
lation or  in  HegeFa  own  Logic.  Finally,  after  such  preliminaries, 
the  translation  IL,  or  the  correspondent  original,  should,  in  com- 
pany with  the  commentary  and  interpretation  IlL,  be  rigorously, 
radically,  completely  studied,  and  then  the  rest  taken  as  it  stands.* 

The  secret  of  Hegel  may  be  indicated  at  shortest  thus :  As 
Aristotle^ — with  considerable  assistance  from  Plato— made  explicit 
the  ahsiracf  Universal  that  was  implicit  in  Socrates,  so  Hegel — 
with  less  considerable  assistance  from  Ficlite  and  Schelting — made 
eacplicit  the  concrete  Universal  that  was  implicit  in  Kant. 

Further,  to  preclude  at  once  an  entire  sphere  of  objections, 
I  lemark  that  Kant  and  Hegel  are  the  very  reverse  of  the 
so-called  *  German  Party '  with  which  in  England  they  are  very 
generally  confounded.  It  is  the  express  mission  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  in  eflfect,  to  replace  the  negative  of  that  party,  by  an  affirma- 
tive :  or  Kant  and  Hegel — all  but  wholly  directly  both,  and  one  of 
them  quite  wholly  directly — have  no  object  but  to  restore  Faith — 
Faith  in  Clod — Faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will — nay,  Faith  in  Christianity  as  the  Revealed 
lieligion — and  that,  too,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Eight  of 
Private  Judgment,  and  the  Kights,  or  Lights,  or  Mights  of  Intelli- 
gence in  general 

*  This  need  not  ftliU'm  the  raont  perfunctory  readtn\  however,  who  will  fmd  throe- 
fourths  of  the  work — us  Preface,  Conclusion,  CoriimeQUtor»,  Struggle,  and  mneh  of 
the  Commentary — snfGcifiQtly  exoteric  and  easy* 
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In  intruding  on  the  Public  with  a  work  on  Hegel,  the  first  duty 
that  seems  to  offer,  is,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  it  (the 
public)  as  regards  the  prepossessions  which  commonly  obtain,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  not  only  as  against  the  particular  writer  named,  but 
as  against  the  whole  body  of  what  is  called  German  Philosophy.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted,  to  be  sure,  by  all  from  whom  the  admis- 
sion is  of  any  value,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  relative  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  is  his  perception  as  well  of  the  relative 
^orance  of  the  community.  But  this — general  ignorance,  to  wit 
— were  no  dispensation  from  the  duty  indicated :  for  just  in  such 
circumstances  is  it  that  there  are  prepossessions,  that  there  are — 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — prejudices  ;  and  prejudices  consti- 
tute, here  as  everywhere  else,  that  preliminary  obstacle  of  natural 
error  which  requires  removal  before  any  settlement  of  rational 
truth  can  possibly  be  effected.  We  cannot  pretend,  however,  to 
reach  all  the  prejudices  concerned ;  for,  thought  in  this  connexion 
being  still  so  incomplete,  the  variety  of  opinion,  as  usual,  passes 
into  the  indefinite;  night  reigns — a  night  peopled  by  our  own 
fancies — and  distinct  enumeration  becomes  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  restricting  ourselves  to  what  is  either  actually  or 
virtually  prominent — in  the  one  case  by  public  rumour,  and  in 
the  other  by  private  validity — ^perhaps  we  shall  accomplish  a 
sufficiently  exhaustive  discussion  by  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  objections  as  reduced  to  the  two  main  assertions,  that 
Grerman  Philosophy  is,  firstly,  obsolete  and,  secondly,  bad.  The 
latter  category,  indeed,  is  so  comprehensive,  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  include  under  it  (with 
its  fellow)  all  of  any  consequence  that  has  been  anywhere  said  on 
the  subject — Of  these  two  assertions  in  their  order,  then. 

Of  the  First,  certain  proceedings  of  Schelling  constitute  the 
angle ;  but  to  understand  these  proceedings,  and  the  influence  they 
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exerted,  a  word  is  first  of  all  necessary  in  regard  to  what,  at  the 
date  in  question,  was  universally  held  to  be  the  historical  progress 
of  German  Philosophy,  The  sum  of  general  opinion  in  that  regard 
we  may  state  at  once,  in  fact,  to  Iiave  been  this :  Kant  was  sup- 
planted by  Fichte,  Fichte  by  Scheliing,  and  Schelling  by  Hegel. 
Any  dissension,  indeed,  as  to  the  sequent  signification  of  this  series 
was,  as  is  natural,  only  to  be  found  among  the  terms  or  members 
to  it  themselves.  Kant,  for  example,  publicly  declined  the  affilia- 
tion which  Fichte  claimed  from  him.  But  then  this  was  still 
settled  by  the  remark  of  Reinhold,  that,  though  Kant's  belief  could 
no  longer  be  doubted,  it  yet  by  no  means  followed  that  Fichte  was 
wrong.  As  for  Fichte  and  Schelling,  they  had  bad  their  differences 
certainly,  the  master  and  the  pupil,  for  the  latter  had  gone  to  school 
to  other  masters,  and  had  insisted  on  the  addition  to  the  original 
common  property  of  a  considerable  amount  of  materials  from  with- 
out :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  themselves, 
though  not  without  reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  perhaps, 
acquiesced  in  the  universal  understanding  of  their  nnitual  relations. 
Hegel  again,  who  had  at  Hv^l  fought  for  Schelling,  wlio  had  pro- 
duced the  bulk  of  that  Critical  Journul  which  had  on  the  face  of 
it  no  origin  and  no  object  but  polemically  to  stand  by  Schelling — 
whOj  in  particular,  had  written  that  Disscrtatio  which  demonstrated 
the  advance  of  Schelling  over  all  his  predecessors,  and  the  conse- 
quent truth  of  the  Identitdtss^i/stan — who,  in  a  word,  seemed  to 
have  publicly  adopted  this  system  and  openly  declared  himself  an 
adherent  of  Schelling, — Hegel,  it  is  true,  had  afterwards  declared  off, 
or,  as  tlie  Germans  have  it,  said  himself  loose ^  from  Schelling.  13at 
here,  too,  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  Hegel  at  his  own  word;  for 
who  does  not  know  what  every  such  mere  declaration,  such  mere 
saying,  is  worth  ?  Every  man,  in  view  of  the  special  nick  which 
he  himself  seems  to  have  effected  in  the  end,  would  fain  see  elimi- 
nated lief  ore  it  all  tlie  nicks  of  his  predecessors,  but  not  the  less  on 
that  account  is  that  former  but  the  product  of  these  latter*  On  the 
whole,  then,  despite  some  little  natural  interior  dissension,  it  was 
certain  that  Fichte  was  the  outcome  of  Kant — more  certain, 
perhaps,  timt  Schelling  was  the  outcome  of  Fichte,  aud  even 
on  tlie  whole  more  certain  still  that  Hegel  was  the  outcome  of 
Schelling, 

Such  we  njay  assume  to  have  been  the  universal  belief  at  the 
death  of  Hegel  in  1831.  But  now  it  was  the  fortune  of  Schelling 
to  survive  Hegel,  and  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  twenty -three 
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years,  daring  part  of  which  it  became  his  cue  to  overbid  Hegel, 
and  pass  him  in  his  turn.  During  what  we  may  call  the  reign 
of  Hegel,  which  may  be  taken  to  have  commenced,  though  at 
first  feebly,  with  the  appearance  of  the  PJuienomenologie  in  1807, 
Schelling  had  preserved  an  almost  unbroken  and  very  remarkable 
silence.  No  sooner  was  Hegel  dead,  however,  than  Schelling  let 
hints  escape  him — this  was  as  early  as  1832— of  the  speedy 
appearance  on  his  part  of  yet  another  Philosophy,  and,  this  time, 
of  transcendent  and  unimagined  import  No  publication  followed 
these  hints,  nevertheless,  till  1834,  when,  in  reference  to  a  certain 
translation  of  Cousin,  he  gave  vent  to  'a  very  sharp  and  depreciatory 
estimate  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy,'  and  on  grounds  that  were 
equally  ho9tile  to  his  own,  from  which  that  of  Hegel  was  supposed 
to  have  sprung.  Lastly,  at  Berlin  in  1841,  he  publicly  declared  his 
previous  Philosophy — and,  of  course,  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel 
seemed  no  less  involved — to  have  been  a  poem, '  a  mere  poem,' 
and  he  now  offered  in  its  place  his  '  Philosophy  of  Bevelation.' 
Now,  with,  these  facts  before  it,  at  the  same  time  that  all  Germany 
united  to  reject  this  last  Philosophy  as  certainly  for  its  part  a 
poem  whatever  its  predecessor  might  have  been,  how  could  the 
general  public  be  expected  to  feel?  Worn  out  with  the  two 
generations  of  fever  that  had  followed  the  Eritik  of  Kant,  would 
not  the  natural  impulse  be  to  take  the  remaining  philosopher  of 
the  series  at  his  word,  and  believe  with  him  that  the  whole  matter 
had  been  in  truth  a  poem,  a  futile  striving  of  mere  imagination  in 
the  empty  air  of  an  unreal  and  false  abstraction?  This  same 
public,  moreover,  found  itself,  on  trial,  compelled  to  forego  the 
hope  of  judging  Hegel  for  itself,  and,  while  the  very  difficulty 
that  produced  this  result  would  seem  to  it  to  throw  an  anterior 
probability  on  the  judgment  of  Schelling,  it  had  every  reason  to 
feel  convinced  that  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  one  who,  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree,  was  the  best  qualified  to  judge  for  it.  He,  by  uni- 
versal acknowledgment,  had  thoroughly  understood  and  thoroughly 
summed  both  Kant  and  Fichte ;  by  an  acknowledgment  equally 
universal,  it  was  his  system  that  had  given  origin  to  the  system  of 
Hegel :  moreover,  he  had  lived  longer  than  Hegel,  and  had  enjoyed, 
counting  from  the  Critical  Journal,  the  ample  advantage  of  more 
than  fifty  years  of  the  study  of  the  works  of  Hegel.  If  any  man, 
then, possessed  the  necessary  ability,  the  necessary  acquirements,  the 
necessary  presuppositions  every  way,  to  enable  him  to  understand 
Hegel,  that  man  was  Schelling,  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no 
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hesitation  whatever  in  accepting  the  judgment  of  Schelling  as  what, 
in  reference  to  the  Pliilosophy  of  Hegel,  was  to  be  universally 
considered  the  absolutely  definitive  conclusion,  the  absolutely 
definitive  sentence.  If  Schelling  were  inadequate  to  understand 
Hegel,  what  other  German  could  hope  success  ? — and,  the  door  being 
shut  on  Germany,  was  it  possible  to  expect  an  *  open  sesame'  from 
the  lips  of  auy  foreigner  ?  Rosenkranz  remarks  of  the  Times ^  that 
*  it  ridiculed  the  attention  which  we  devoted  to  the  conflict  of  ScheU 
ling  with  the  School  of  Hegel,  and  opined  that  we  were  abstruse 
enthusiasts,  for  the  whole  difference  between  Hegel  and  Schelling 
came  at  last  to  this,  that  the  first  was  very  obscure,  and  the  second 
obscurer  still/  But  surely,  in  the  circumstances  described,  the 
Times  was  not  only  entitled  to  say  as  much  as  that,  but,  more 
still,  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  but  an  intellectual  fever,  and 
was  now  at  an  end,  self-stultified  by  the  admission  of  its  own 
dream.  In  fact,  as  has  been  said,  the  declaration  of  Schelling 
amounted  to  a  sentence.  And  so  the  general  public  took  it — we 
may  say — not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe,  Thence- 
forth, accordingly,  stronger  natures  turned  themselves  to  more 
hopeful  issues,  and  German  Philosophy  was  universally  aban- 
doned, unless,  a^  it  were,  for  the  accidental  studies  of  a  few  ex- 
ceptional spirits.  Since  then,  indeed,  and  especially  since  the 
failure  of  political  hopes  in  1848,  Germany  on  the  whole  has,  by 
a  complete  reaction,  devoted  to  the  crass  concretes  of  empirical 
science  the  same  ardour  which  she  previously  exhibited  in  the 
abstract  atmosphere  of  the  pure  Idea. 

This  will  probably  be  allowed  to  suffice  as  regards  the  case  of  the 
affirmative  in  reference  to  the  first  assertion  that  German  Philo- 
sophy is  obsolete.  What  may  be  said  for  the  negative,  will  be 
considered  later.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  case 
of  the  affirmative  of  the  second  assertion  that  German  Philosophy 
13  had 

The  proof  of  this  assertion,  current  opinion  usually  rests, 
firstly,  on  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  reputed  friends  of  Grerman 
Philosophy,  and,  secondly,  on  the  direct  findings  of  its  intelligent 
foes. 

Are  not  the  friends  of  the  German  Philosophers,  we  are  asked, 
for  example,  just  all  these  people  who  occupy  themselves  nowa- 
days with  Feuerbach  and  with  Strauss  ;  and  do  not  they  belong, 
almost  all  of  them,  to  an  inferior  Atheistico-Materialistic  set,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  those  remnants  of  the  AufkUiriiv^,  of  Eighteenth 
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Century  Illumiiiation,  which  still  exist  among  us  ?  Then,  are  not 
Essayists  and  Beviewers,  with  Bishop  Colenso,  generally  spoken 
of  as '  the  Grerman  Party ' ;  while,  as  for  Strauss  and  Renan,  are 
they  not,  by  universal  assertion  and  express  name,  the  pupils  of 
H^el ;  and  is  not  the  one  aim  of  the  whole  of  these  writers  to 
establish  a  negative  as  regards  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  and  shake  Faith?  There  was  Mr  Buckle,  too, 
who,  as  is  very  clearly  to  be  seen,  though,  to  be  sure,  his  mind 
was  not  very  well  made  up,  and  he  vacillated  curiously  between 
the  Deism  with  an  Immortality  (say)  of  Hume  and  the  Atheism 
without  an  Immortality  of  Comte — there  was  Mr  Buckle,  who 
still  knew  nothing  and  would  know  nothing  but  the  Illumination, 
and  did  not  he  round  his  tumid  but  vacant  periods  with  allusions 
to  the  German  Philosophers  as  '  advanced  thinkers '  of  the  most 
exemplary  type  ?  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them,  and  shall 
we  not  judge  of  Kant  and  Hegel  by  these  their  self-proclaimed 
friends,  which  are  the  fruits  they  produced?  Nor  so  judging, 
and  in  view  of  the  very  superfluous  extension — in  an  age  like  the 
present— -of  scepticism  and  misery  (which  is  the  sole  vocation  of 
such  friends),  shall  we  hesitate  to  declare  the  whole  movement 
hadt 

But,  besides  this  indirect  evidence  of  the  reputed  friends,  there 
is  the  direct  testimony  of  the  intelligent  foes  of  the  philosophy 
and  philosophers  in  question :  we  possess  writers  of  the  highest 
ability  in  themselves,  and  of  consummate  accomplishment  as  to 
all  learning  requisite — Sir  William  Hamilton,  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  for  example — ^who  have  instituted  each  of  them  his  own 
special  inquest  into  the  matter,  and  who  all  agree  in  assuring  us 
of  the  Atheistic,  Pantheistic,  and,  for  the  rest,  self-contradictory, 
and  indeed  nugatory,  nature  of  the  entire  industry,  from  Kant, 
who  began  it,  to  Hegel  and  Schelling,  who  terminated  it.  Surely, 
then,  a  clear  case  here,  if  ever  anywhere,  has  been  made  out 
against  the  whole  body  of  German  Philosophy,  which  really, 
besides,  directly  refutes  itself,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  simplest, 
by  its  own  uncouth,  outre,  bizarre,  and  unintelligible  jargon. 
Beyond  a  dou^t  the  thing  is  bad,  radically  bad,  and  deservedly  at 
an  end.  *  Advanced  thinkers '  come  themselves  to  see,  more  and 
more  clearly  daily,  the  nullity  of  its  idealism,  as  well  as  its 
obstructiveness  generally  to  the  legitimate  progress  of  aU  sensible 
speculation,  and  Mr  Lockhart  (if  we  mistake  not)  had  perfect 
reason,  if  not  in  the  words,  at  least  in  the  thoughts,  when  he 
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exclaimed  to  a  would-be  translator  of  German  Philosophy, '  What  J 
would  yoE  introduce  that  d^ d  nonsense  into  this  country  V 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  affirmative  possesses  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  case  as  regards  both  assertions,  and  that  the  negative 
has  imposed  on  it  a  very  awkward  dilemma  in  each.  Either  grant 
German  Philosophy  obsolete,  or  prefer  yourself  to  Schelling :  this 
is  the  dilemma  on  one  side.  Then  on  the  other  it  cries :  Either 
grant  German  Philosophy  bad,  or  justify  Scepticism. 

Now*  to  take  the  latter  alternative  of  the  first  dilemma  would 
be  ridiculous.  To  take  that  of  the  second,  again,  would  be  to 
advance  in  tlie  teeth  of  our  own  deepest  convictions. 

Scepticism  has  done  its  work,  and  it  were  an  anachronism  on 
our  part,  should  we,  like  Mr  Buckle,  pat  Scepticism  on  the  back 
and  urge  it  still  farther  forward.  Scepticism  is  the  necessary 
servant  of  Illurfiinafdoics,— and  Illuminations  are  themselves  very 
necessary  things;  but  Scepticism  and  Illuminations  are  no  longer 
to  be  continued  when  Scepticism  and  Illuminations  have  accom- 
plished their  mission,  fulfilled  their  function.  It  is  all  very  well, 
when  the  new  light  breaks  in  on  us,  to  take  delight  in  it,  and  to 
doubt  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  old  darkness.  It  is  very 
exhilarating  then,  too,  though  it  breed  but  wind  and  conceit,  to 
crow  over  our  neighbours,  and  to  be  eager  to  convince  them  of  the 
excellence  of  our  position  and  of  the  wretchedness  of  theirs.  But 
when,  in  Schelling'g  phrase,  Aufkldruiig  has  passed  into  Aus- 
kldritng — when  the  Light-up  has  become  a  Light-out,  the  Clear- 
ing-up  a  Clearing-out — when  we  are  cleared,  that  is,  of  every 
article  of  our  stowage,  of  our  Inhalt^  of  our  Substance — things  are 
very  diflerent.  As  we  shiver  then  for  hunger  and  cold  in  a  crank 
bark  that  will  not  sail,  all  the  clearing  and  clearness,  all  the  light 
and  lightness  in  the  world,  will  not  recompense  or  console  us. 
The  vanity  of  being  better  informed,  of  being  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar,  even  of  being  superior  to  the  'superstition' 
of  the  vulgar,  will  no  longer  support  us.  We  too  have  souls  to 
be  saved.  We  too  would  believe  in  God.  We  too  have  an 
interest  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  We  too  would  wish  to  share 
the  assurance  of  the  humble  pious  Christian  who  takes  all  thank- 
fully, carrying  it  in  perfect  trust  of  the  future  to  the  otlur  side. 

To  maintain  the  negative,  then,  as  regards  the  two  assertions 
at  issue,  will  demand  on  our  part  some  care.  Would  we  main- 
tain, as  regards  the  first,  that  German  Philosophy  is  not  obsolete^ 
we  must  so  present  what  we  maintain  as  not  in  any  way  offen- 
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sively  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  intellect 
and  position  of  Schelling.  On  the  other  hand,  would  we  maintain, 
as  regards  the  second,  that  German  Philosophy  is  not  bad,  this  too 
most  be  so  managed  that  Scepticism,  or,  more  accurately,  the  con- 
tinuance of  Scepticism,  shall  not  be  justified — rather  so  that 
German  Philosophy  shall  appear  not  bad  just  for  this  reason,  that 
it  demonstrates  a  necessary  end  to  Scepticism — and  this,  too,  with- 
out being  untrue  to  the  AufklHrung,  without  being  untrue  to  the 
one  principle  of  the  Aufklftrung,  its  single  outcome — the  Right  of 
Private  Judgment 

With  reference  to  the  first  assertion,  then,  that  German  Philo- 
sophy is  obsolete,  we  hold  the  negative,  and  we  rest  our  position 
simply  on  the  present  historical  truth,  that  the  sentence  of  Schel- 
ling, however  infallible  its  apparent  authority,  has  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  accepted  The  several  considerations  which  go  to  prove 
this  follow  here  together. 

Many  other  Germans,  for  example,  of  good  ability,  of  great 
accomplishment,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  Schelling  himself,  have, 
despite  the  ban  of  the  latter,  continued  to  study  Hegel,  and  have 
even  claimed  for  him  a  superior  significance,  not  only  as  regards 
Schelling  or  Fichte,  but  even  as  regards  Kant.  As  concerns  other 
countries,  the  same  state  of  the  case  has  been  attested  by  the  trans- 
lations which  have  appeared.  Translations  are  public  matters, 
and  call  for  no  express  enumeration ;  and  as  regards  the  German 
writers  to  whom  we  allude,  perhaps  general  statement  will  suffice 
as  welL  We  shall  appeal  only,  by  way  of  instance,  to  one  friend  and 
to  one  foe  of  Hegel.  The  former  is  Schwegler,  whose  premature 
death  has  been  universally  deplored,  and  whom  we  have  to  thank, 
as  well  for  a  most  exhaustive  and  laborious  investigation  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Aristotle,  as  for  what  it  is,  perhaps,  not  rash  to 
name  the  most  perfect  epitome  of  general  philosophy  at  present  in 
existence.*  This  latter  work  is  easily  accessible,  and  the  summaries 
it  contains  are  of  such  a  nature  generally,  and  as  respects  Schel- 
ling and  Hegel  in  particular, — though  drawbacks  are  not  wanting, 
— as  to  relieve  us  of  the  fear  that  its  authority  in  the  question  will 
be  readily  impugned.  The  foe  {i.e.  of  Hegel)  whom  we  would  adduce 
here  is  Haym,  who  applies  to  Schelling's  estimate  of  Hegel  such 
epithets  as  *  spiteful '  and  *  envious,'  and  asserts  it  to  contain  '  ran- 
cour,' *  misintelligence,'  and  *  a  good  deal  of  distortion.'-f-   The  same 

*  Englished,  three  years  later,  by  the  author, 
t  Vide  Haym  :  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  23. 
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evidence,  both  of  friend  and  foe,  is  illustrated  and  made  good  by 
the  present  state,  not  only  in  Germany^  but  everywhere  in  Europe, 
of  the  study  of  the  four  writers  who  represent  the  philosophy  in 
question.  As  regards  Schelling  himself,  for  example,  that  study 
may  be  almost  named  null,  and  his  writings  are  probably  never  read 
now  unless  for  purposes  of  an  historic  and  business  nature.  Reading, 
indeed,  seems  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  what  was  life-long  incon- 
sistency, stained  too  by  the  malice,  and  infected  by  the  ineptitude, 
of  the  end.  Of  Fichte,  much  of  the  philosophical  framework  has 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  what  works  of  his  are  still  current,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  in  their  nature  exoteric,  interest  rather  by 
their  literary  merits  and  the  intrinsic  nobleness  of  the  man.  But 
the  hopes  that  were  founded  on  Kant  and  Hegel  have  not  yet 
withered  down,  and  the  works  of  both  are  still  fondled  in  the 
hands  with  hoijvever  longing  a  sigli  over  the  strange  spell  of  diffi- 
culty that  clasps  tliem  from  the  sight  With  reference  to  the 
former,  (jermany,  at  this  very  moment,  loudly  declares  that  with 
him  is  a  beginning  again  to  be  made,  and  openly  confesses  that 
she  has  been  too  fast — ^that  aspiration  and  enthusiasm  have  out- 
stripped intelligence.  As  for  Hegel,  the  case  is  thus  put  by  an 
accomplished  English  metaphysician  :*  *  Who  has  ever  yet  uttered 
one  intelligible  word  about  Hegel  ?  Not  any  of  his  countrymen — 
not  any  foreigner — seldom  even  himself.  With  peaks  here  and 
there  more  lucent  than  the  sun,  his  intervals  are  filled  with  a  sea 
of  darkness,  unuavig&ble  by  the  aid  of  any  compass,  and  an  atmo- 
sphere, or  rather  vacuum,  in  which  no  imman  intellect  can  breathe. 
,  .  *  Hegel  is  impenetrable,  almost  throughout,  as  a  mountain  of 
adamant*  This  is  the  truth,  and  it  would  have  been  well  had 
other  writers  but  manifested  an  equal  courage  of  honest  avowal 
But  it  is  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  one  watches  the  allures  of 
those  who  decorate  their  pages  with  long  passages  from  the  Delian 
Gennan  of  this  modern  Heraclitus,  as  if  these  passages  were  j^fr^i- 
nent  to  their  pages  and  intelligibh  to  themselves — this  at  the  very 
moment  that  they  declare  the  utter  impossibility  of  extracting  any 
meaning  from  what  they  quote — unless  by  a  process  of  distillation! 
Hegelian  iron,  Hegeltanly  tempered  into  Hegelian  steel — the 
absolute  adamant — this  is  to  be  distilled  \  Bah  I  take  heart,  hang 
out,  sew  on  your  panni  puiyurei  all  the  same ! 

The  verdict  of  Schelling,  then,  seems  practically  set  aside  by  the 
mere  progress  of  time ;  and  there  appears  to  lie  no  wish  nearer  to 
*  Professor  Fcrrier,  who9e  recent  death  (1864)  we  are  now  tuonmiiig. 
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the  hearts  of  all  honest  students  nowadays,  than  that  Hegel  (and 
with  him  Kant  is  usually  united)  should  be  made  permeabla    And 
justification  of  this  wish,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are   con- 
fessedly only  on  the  outside,  is  to  be  found  in  this — that,  even 
from   this  position,  the   works  of  both  these   writers,  however 
impenetrable  in  the  main,  afford  intimations  of  the  richest  promise 
on  all  the  deeper  interests  of  man.     The  Kritik  of  Pure  Beason 
and  the  Kritik  of  Judgment  remain  still  vast  blocks  of  immovable 
opacity;  and  even  the  Kritik  of  Practical  Eeason  has  not  yet  (1864) 
been  represented  with  any  approach  to  entirety  in  England :  never- 
theless, from  this  last  work  there  have  shone,  even  on  British 
breasts,  some  of  those  rays  which  filled  the  soul  of  Eichter  with 
divine  joy — with  divine  tranquillity  as  regards  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  Grod.    Hegel 
is  more  impervious  than  Kant ;  yet  still,  despite  the  exasperation, 
the  positive  offence  which  attends  the  reading  of  such  exoteric 
works  of  his  as  have  been  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
in  French  or  English,  we  see  cropping  occasionally  to  the  surface 
in  these,  a  meaningness  of  speech,  a  facility  of  manipulating,  and 
of  reducing  into  ready  proportion,  a  vast  number  of  interests  which 
to  the  bulk  of  readers  are  as  yet  only  in  a  state  of  instinctive  chaos, 
and,  just  on  every  subject  that  is  approached,  a  general  over- 
mastering grasp  of  thought  to  which  no  other  writer  exhibits  a 
parallel.     In  short,  we  may  say  that,  as  regards  these  great  Ger- 
mans, the  general  public  carries  in  its  heart  a  strange  secret 
conviction,  and  that  it  seems  even  to  its  own  self  to  wait  on  them 
with  a  dumb  but  fixed  expectation  of  infinite  and  essential  result. 
On  this  head,  then,  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us  seems  to  be,  that 
Grerman  Philosophy  is  indeed  not  understood,  but  not,  on  that 
account,  by  any  means  obsolete. 

We  come  now  to  the  negative  of  the  second  assertion,  that 
German  Philosophy  is  bad,  and  have  to  consider,  first  of  all,  what, 
on  the  opposite  side,  has  been  said  for  the  affirmative,  and  under 
the  two  heads  of  the  indirect  evidence  of  reputed  friends,  and  the 
direct  testimony  of  intelligent  foes.  Under  the  first  head,  the 
plea  began  by  alluding  to  a  certain  small  Atheistico-Materialistic 
Party;  but  to  this  it  is  sufficient  reply  to  point  out  that  the 
adherents  of  a  Strauss  and  a  Feuerbach  must  be  widely  discrimi- 
nated from  those  of  a  Kant  and  a  Hegel.  Further,  what  the  plea 
states  next,  that  Strauss  and  Benan  are  par  excellence  named  the 
pupils  of  Hegel,  is,  as  mere  ascription,  of  small  moment  before  the 
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fact  that  their  supposed  master  would  have  found  the  industry  of 
both,  in  view  of  what  he  had  done  himself,  not  only  superfluous, 
but  obsfcructivei  contradictory,  and  even,  in  a  certain  point  of  view, 
contemptible.  Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  as  regards  the 
English  writers  who  seem  to  follow  a  similar  bent:  whatever  may 
be  the  inner  motives  of  these  writers  (Essayists  and  Reviewers, 
&(x),  their  activity  belongs  to  that  sphere  of  Eationalimi  against 
which  Hegel  directly  opposed  himself.  Still  to  spread  the  negative — 
a  negative  the  spreading  of  which  has  long  reached  ultimate  tenuity 
— and  in  those  days  wlieu  it  is  not  the  negative  but  the  afftrrtmiive 
we  need — this  would  have  seemed  to  a  Hegel  of  all  things  the 
most  unnecessary,  of  all  things  the  most  absurd. 

Mr  Buckle — who  comes  next — certainly  praises  Kant  as,  per* 
haps,  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  century ;  and,  though  he  does 
not  name  Hegel,  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many in  general  as  something  very  exalted  But,  observe,  there 
is  always  in  all  this  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  speaking  by  antici- 
pation, and  who  only  counts  on  verifying  the  same.  Nor — beyond 
anticipation — can  any  broader  basis  of  support  be  extended  to 
those  generous  promises  he  so  kindly  advanced,  of  supplying  us 
with  definitive  light  at  length  on  German  Philosophy,  and  on  the 
causes  of  the  special  accumulation  of  Thought  and  Knowledge — 
in  that  great  cauntry !  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  those 
promises  rested  only  on  faith  in  his  own  invincible  intellect, 
and  not  on  any  knowledge  as  yet  of  the  subject  itself.  He  had 
a  theory,  had  Mr  Buckle,  or,  rather,  a  theory  had  him — a  theor)", 
it  is  true,  small  rather,  but  still  a  theory  that  to  him  loomed  huge 
as  the  universe,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  single  drop  of 
vitality  in  his  whole  soul.— Now,  tliat  such  redoubted  thinkers 
as  Kant  and  Hegel,  who,  in  especial,  had  been  suspected  or  accused 
of  Deism,  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  all  manner  of  tsms  dear  to 
Enlightenment,  but  hateful  to  Prejudice — (or  vice  versa)— that 
these  should  be  found  not  to  lit  his  theory  —  such  doubt 
never  for  a  moment  crossed  even  the  most  casual  dream  of 
Buckle ! 

We  hold,  thee,  that  Mr  Buckle  spoke  in  undoubted  anticipa- 
tion, and  in  absence  of  any  actual  knowledge.  His  book,  at  all 
events,  would  argue  absolute  destitution  of  any  such  knowledge, 
despite  a  certain  amount  of  the  usual  tumid  pretension ;  and  it 
was  just  when  he  found  himself  brought  by  his  own  programme 
fiice  to  face  with  the  Germans,  that,  it  appears,  he  felt  induced 
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to  take  that  voyage  of  recreation,  the  melancholy  result  of  which 
we  still  deplore.  The  dilemma  is  this :  once  arrived  at  the  actual 
study  of  the  Grermans,  either  Mr  Buckle  penetrated  the  Germans, 
or  he  did  not.  Now,  on  the  one  horn,  if  he  did,  he  surely  found, 
to  his  amazement,  consternation,  horror — a  spirit,  a  thought  the 
very  reverse  of  his  theory — the  very  reverse  of  that  superiority 
to  established  prejudice  and  constituted  superstition  which  his  own 
unhesitating  conviction  had  led  him  so  innocently  to  expect.  In 
other  words,  if  Mr  Buckle  did  penetrate  the  Germans,  he  found 
that  there  was  nothing  left  him  but  to  burn  every  vestige  of  that 
shallow  Enlightenment  which,  supported  on  such  semi-information, 
on  such  weak  personal  vanity,  amid  such  hollow  raisonnement,  and 
with  such  contradictory  results,  he  had  been  tempted,  so  boyishly 
ardent,  so  vaingloriously  pompous,  to  communicate — to  a  world 
in  many  of  its  members  so  ignorant,  that  it  hailed  a  crude,  con- 
ceited boy  (of  formal  ability,  quick  conscientiousness,  and  the  pang 
of  Illumination — inherited  probably  from  antecedents  somewhere) 
as  a  *  Vast  Genius,'  and  his  work — a  bundle  of  excerpts  of  mere 
Illumination,  from  a  bundle  of  books  of  mere  Illumination,  dis- 
posed around  a  ready-made  presupposition  of  mere  Illumination — 
as  a  '  Magnificent  Contribution,'  fruit  of  *  Vast  Learning,'  and  even 
'  Philosophy.'  * 

Such  would  have  been  the  case  if  Mr  Buckle  had  penetrated 
the  Germans :  he  would  have  been  in  haste  to  hide  out  of  the  way 
all  traces  of  the  blunder  (and  of  the  blundering  manner  of  the 
blunder)  which  had  pretentiously  brought  forward  as  new  and 
great  what  had  received  its  coup  de  grdce  at  the  hands — and  there- 
after been  duly  ticketed  and  shelved  as  Aufklarung  by  the  in- 
dustry— of  an  entire  generation  of  Germans,  and  at  least  not  less 
than  half  a  century  previously. 

On  the  other  horn,  if  Mr  Buckle  had  not  penetrated  and  could 
not  penetrate  the  Germans — a  supposition  not  incompatible  with 
the  formal  ability  of  even  Mr  Buckle — vexation  the  most  intense 

*  The  theory  entertalDed  in  explanation  of  Mr  Buckle  here,  has  not  his  particular 
age  in  regard  when  he  wrote  his  work,  but  a  youthful  ideal,  whose  burthen  was 
Aufkliining,  which  had  been  kindled  in  him  probably  from  early  communication 
with  some — to  him — hero  or  heroes  of  Aufklarung,  and  which  was  filled  up  by  what 
quotations  he  was  able  to  make  from  a  miscellaneous  and  mere  reading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Aufklarung.  In  a  certain  way,  there  is  not  much  said  here  as  against 
Mr  Buckle :  while  his  talent  and  love  of  truth  are  both  acknowledged,  his  matter  is 
identified  with  the  Aufklarung,  and  this  last  consideration  is  not  likely  to*  be  taken 
ill  by  the  friends  of  the  Aufkliiruug. 
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would  replace  the  boyiah  anticipations,  the  conceited  promises, 
which  had  been  with  so  much  confidence  announced.  A  certain 
araoiuit  of  inalter  was  here  indispensable  ;  mere  hollow,  swash- 
buckler peroration  about  superstition ^  fanaticism,  and  the  like, 
would  no  longer  serve:  his  own  programme  forced  him  to  skmo 
some  of  the  knowledge  which  had  been  here— as  he  had  himself 
declared— so  pre-eminently  accumulated,  as  well  as  to  demon- 
strate something  of  the  peculiar  means  and  influences  which  had 
brought  about  so  remarkable  a  result  The  Theme  was  Civilisa- 
tion, and  to  him  civilisation  was  knowledge, — the  accumulation 
of  knowledge,  therefore,  was  necessarily  to  him  the  very  first  and 
fundamental  condition,  and  of  this  condition  Germany  had  been 
publicly  proclaimed  by  himself  the  type  and  the  exemplar.  Mere 
generalities  would  no  longer  suffice,  then— the  type  itself  would 
require  to  be  produced — the  Germans  must  be  penetrated  ! — But 
how  if  they  could  not  be  penetrated  ? 

Thus,  choosiug  for  Mr  Buckle  whicli  horn  we  may,  the  dilemma 
ia  such  as  to  truncate  or  revt^rse  any  influence  of  his  praise  on  the 
German  Philosophers,  Mr  Buckle's  sanguine  expectations,  in- 
deed, to  find  there  but  mirrors  of  the  same  small  Enlightenment 
and  Illumination  which  he  himself  worshipped,  are  to  be  applied, 
not  in  determination  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  but  of  Mr  Buckle 
himself. 

On  the  general  consideration  at  present  before  us,  then,  we  are 
left  with  the  conclusion  tliat  the  German  Philusophers  are  un* 
affected  by  the  indirect  evidence  of  their  reputed  friends. 

On  the  other  issue,  as  regards  what  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  verdict  of  the  supposed  intelligent  foes  of  the  Germans,  there 
were  required  a  special  analysis  at  least  of  the  relative  acquire^ 
ments  of  each  of  these ;  and  this  would  lead  to  an  inquest  and 
discussion  of  greater  length  than  to  adapt  it  for  insertion  heiu 
This,  then,  though  07i  our  pctrt  an  actual  accomplishiuent,  will  be 
carried  over  to  another  work.  We  remark  only,  that  if  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Coleridge,  and  others  have  averred  this  and 
that  of  the  Germans,  whatever  they  aver  is  something  quite  in- 
difierent,  for  the  ignorance  of  all  such,  in  the  field  before  us,  is 
utter,  and  considering  the  pretensions  which  accompany  it,  dis- 
graceful*   As  for  Mr  Lockhart,  it  will  be  presently  seen,  per- 

*  Tlie  pretentions  of  Coleridge  have  been  already  made  notorious  by  Profeaaot 
Ferner  in  Black wood'a  Magazine  for  March,  1840,  Those  of  i>thLvrfi|  though  leH 
simple,  ar«  equAlly  demon»triiblG. 
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haps,  that  he  only  made  a  mistake  when  he  anathematised  German 
Philosophy  as  'nonsense/  and  that  it  is  to  that  'nonsense'  we 
have  probably  to  attribute  some  very  important  results. 

As  regards  the  i^nfriendly  *  advanced  thinkers '  who  denounce 
the  idealism  and  jargon  of  German  Philosophy,  this  is  as  it 
should  be :  for  German  Philosophy,  while  it  considers  the  general 
movement  concerned  as  the  one  evil  of  the  present,  cannot  but 
feel  amused  with  the  simple  ways  of  this  odd  thing  which  calls 
itself  an  '  advanced  thinker '  nowadays.  *  There  was  a  time,'  says 
Hegel, '  when  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  Ghosts  or  the  Devil 
was  named  a  Philosopher ! '  But  an  '  advanced  thinker,'  to  these 
distinctions  negative  of  the  unseen,  adds — what  is  positive  of  the 
seen — an  enlightened  pride  in  his  father  the  monkey !  He  may 
enjoy,  perhaps,  a  well-informed  satisfaction  in  contemplating  mere 
mcUerial  phenomena  that  vary  to  conditions  as  the  all  of  this 
universe — or  he  may  even  experience  an  elevation  into  the  moral 
sublime  when  he  points  to  his  future  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
those  bones  and  other  remains  of  a  Pithecus  Intelligens,  which,  in 
all  probability  (he  reflects),  no  subsequent  intelligence  will  ever 
handle — but  monkey  is  the  pass-word  I  Sink  your  pedigree  as 
man,  and  adopt  for  family-tree  a  procession  of  the  skeletons  of 
monkeys — then  superior  enlightenment  radiates  from  your  very 
person,  and  your  place  is  fixed — a  place  of  honour  in  the  accla- 
mant  brotherhood  that  names  itself  '  advanced  ! '  So  it  (still)  is  in 
England  at  present ;  this  is  the  acknowledged  pinnacle  of  English 
thought  and  English  science  now.  Just  point  in  these  days  to 
the  picture  of  some  huge  baboon,  and — suddenly — before  such 
enlightenment — superstition  is  disarmed,  priests  confess  their 
imposture,  and  the  Church  sinks — beneath  the  Hippocampus  of  a 
Gorilla! 

And  this  is  but  me  example  of  the  present  general  truth,  that 
Spiritualism  seems  dying  out  in  England,  and  that  more  and 
more  numerous  voices  daily  cry  hail  to  the  new  God,  Matter — 
matter,  too,  independent  of  any  law — (even  law-loving  Mr  Buckle 
left  behind!) — matter,  even  when  organised,  pliant  only  to  the 
moulding  influence  of  contingent  conditions!  This,  surely,  may 
be  legitimately  named  the  beginning  of  the  end ! 

In  Germany,  indeed,  despite  a  general  apathy  as  under  stun  of 
expectations  shocked,  matters  are  not  yet  quite  so  bad  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  yet  quite  so  bad  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  some 
glimmering  influence,  or  to  some  glimmering  hope  of  its  philo- 
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sophy  yet.  Germany  is  certamly  not  without  Materialism  at 
present;  but  still  even  now,  periiaps,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so 
widely  spread  there  as  in  either  France  or  England.  This  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  '  nonsense  '  anatheinatised  by  Mr  Lockhart. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  take  leave  to  ascribe  to  this  *  non- 
sense '  another  difference  between  England  and  Germany  which, 
let  it  be  ascribed  to  wliat  it  may,  will  as  a  fact  be  denied  by  none. 
This  diflFerence  or  this  fact  is,  that  this  country  is  at  this  present 
moment  far  outstripped  by  Germany  in  regard  to  everything  that 
holds  of  the  intellect^with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Poetry 
and  Fiction.  Even  as  regards  these,  Germany  has  it  still  in  her 
power  to  say  a  strong  word  for  herself;  but,  these  apart,  iu 
what  department  of  literature  are  we  not  now  surpassed  by  the 
Germans?  From  whom  have  we  received  that  *more  penetra- 
tive spirit'  of  criticism  and  biography  that  obtains  at  present? 
Who  sets  us  au  example  of  completed  researcli,  of  thorough 
accuracy,  of  absolutely  impartial  representation  ?  Who  reads  the 
Classics  for  us,  and  corrects  and  makes  them  plain  to  us — plain 
in  the  minutest  allusion  to  the  concrete  life  from  which  they 
jprang?  Who  gathei-s  information  for  us,  and  refers  us  to  the 
sources  of  the  same,  on  every  subject  in  which  it  may  occur  to  us 
to  take  an  interest?  But  literature  is  not  the  strong  point  here: 
what  of  science  ? — and  no  one  will  dispute  the  value  of  that — is 
there  any  department  of  science  in  which  at  this  moment  the 
Germans  are  not  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

Now,  all  this  activity  which  gives  to  Germany  the  intellectual 
lead  in  Europe  is  subsequent  t€  her  philosophies,  and  is,  in  all 
probability,  just  to  be  atti'ibuted  to  her  philosophies. — It  is  quite 
possible,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  scientific  men  of  Germany 
are  no  students  of  what  is  called  the  2^hiiosophy  of  their  country — 
nay,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  a  matter  of  certaiuty  that 
that  philosophy  is  not  yet  essentially  understood  anywhere:  it  by 
no  means  follows,  on  that  account,  however,  that  this  philosophy 
is  not  the  motive  spring  to  that  science.  If  the  essential  secret 
of  philosophy  has  not  been  won,  still  much  of  the  mass  has  been 
invaded  from  without,  has  been  broken  up  externally,  and  has 
fallen  down  and  resolved  itself  into  the  general  current.  Its 
language,  its  distinctions  have  passed  into  the  vernacular,  and 
work  there  with  their  own  life.  Hence  it  is  that  Germany  seems 
to  possess  at  present^  not  only  a  language  of  its  own,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  system  of  thought-counters  of  its  own  for  which  no  other 
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language  can  find  equivalents.  Let  anyone  take  up  the  Anzeige 
der  Varlesungen,  the  notice  of  lectures  at  any  Grerman  University, 
and  he  will  find  much  matter  of  speculation  presented  to  him ; 
for  everything  will  seem  there  to  him  sui  generis,  and  quite  dis- 
similar to  anything  of  which  he  may  have  experience  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  France.  Haym*  remarks,  as  regards  this  vast 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  Germany  and  that  of  England, 
that  to  compare  the  books  that  issue  from  the  press  of  the  one 
country  with  those  that  issue  from  that  of  the  other,  one  is 
tempted  to  suppose  that  the  two  nations  move  on  wholly  different 
courses. — Now,  mere  difference  would  be  a  matter  of  no  moment ; 
but  what  if  the  difference  point  to  retrogression  on  one  side,  and 
progression  on  the  other  ?  It  is  very  certain  that  we  are  behind 
the  Germans  now,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  these  latter  continue 
to  rush  forward  with  a  speed  in  every  branch  of  science  which 
threatens  to  leave  us  in  the  end  completely  in  the  lee. 

Associating  this  difference  of  progress  with  that  difference  of 
the  language  used  for  the  purposes  of  thought,  it  does  seem  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  former  is  but  a  corollary  of  the 
latter.  In  other  words,  it  appears  probable  that  that  *  nonsense '  of 
Mr  Lockhart  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  German 
mind  such  series  of  new  and  marvellously  penetrant  terms  and 
distinctions  as  has  carried  it  with  ease  into  the  solution  of  a 
variety  of  problems  impossible  to  the  English,  despite  the  in- 
duction of  Bacon,  the  good  sense  of  Locke,  and  even  Adam 
Smith's  politico-economical  revelations. 

Tlie  denunciations  of  German  Philosophy,  then,  emitted  by 
*  advanced  thinkers,'  would  seem  powerless  beside  the  superiority 
of  German  Science  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  when  collated 
with  the  terms  and  distinctions  of  the  Philosophy  which  preceded 
it.  These  advanced  thinkers,  in  fact,  are  the  logical  contradictory 
of  German  Philosophy,  and,  if  they  denounce  it,  it  in  turn — not 
denounces,  but,  lifting  the  drapery,  simply  names  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  now  justifiable  to  conclude  on  the  whole,  then, 

*  •  Let  us  compare,  to  go  no  further,  the  scientific  works  of  the  English  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  and  we  shall  very  soon  perceive  that  the  type  of  English 
thought  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  German  ;  that  the  scientific  faculty 
of  the  countrymen  of  Bacon  and  Locke  moves  in  quite  other  paths,  and  makes 
quite  other  stadia;  that  its  combinations  proceed  by  quite  other  notions,  both 
principal  and  accessory,  than  is  the  case,  in  the  same  respect,  with  the  countrymen 
of  Kant  and  HegeL'— Haym :  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  309. 
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that,  as  regards  the  negative  of  the  assertions  that  German  Philo- 
sophy is  obsolete  or  f/arf,  a  case  has  been  led  of  sufficient  validity  to 
set  aside  the  opposing  plea  of  the  affirmative.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  tlie  case  is  now  closed,  and  all  said  that  can 
be  said  in  support  of  the  Germans.  We  have  spoken  of  the  benefits 
which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  very  terms ;  bnt  these 
surely  are  not  restricted  to  the  mere  words,  and  others,  both  greater 
in  number  and  more  important  in  kind,  may  be  expected  to  flow  from 
the  thoughts  which  these  words  or  terms  only  represent.  It  were 
desirable,  then,  to  know  these  latter  benefits,  which,  if  they  really 
exist,  ought  to  prove  infinitely  more  recommendatory  of  the  study 
we  advocate  than  any  interest  which  has  yet  been  adduced.  It  is 
this  consideration  whicli  shall  form  the  theme,  on  the  whole,  of 
wliat  we  think  it  riglit  yet  prefatorily  to  add. 

The  misfortune  is,  however,  that,  as  regards  the  benefits  in  ques- 
tion, they — as  yet — only  *  may  be  expected:'  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  from  German  Philosophy,  so  far  as  the  thoughts  are  con- 
cerned, any  adequate  harvest  has  yet  been  reaped.  Nevertheless, 
this  harvest  is  still  potentially  there,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  to  find  a  word  or  two  that  shall  prefigure  something  of 
its  general  nature  and  extent.  It  is  evident,  Iiowever,  that,  if  it  is 
true,  be  it  as  it  may  with  t)ie  terms,  that  the  thoughts  of  German 
Philosophy  are  not  yet  adequately  turned  to  account,  but  remain 
as  yet  almost,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  reach  whether  of  friend  or 
foe,  there  most  exist  some  unusual  difficulty  of  intelligence  in  the 
case ;  and  it  may  be  wortli  wliile  to  look  to  this  first.  For  the  duty 
of  a  Preface — though  necessarily  for  the  most  part  in  a  merely 
cursory  manner — is  no  less  to  relieve  difllculty  than  to  meet 
objections^  explain  connexions,  and  induce  a  hearing.  The  diffi- 
culty we  have  at  present  before  us,  however,  must  be  supposed  to 
concern  Hegel  only ;  what  concerns  Kant  must  be  placed  else- 
where. Nor,  even  as  regards  Hegel,  is  it  to  be  considered  possible 
to  enumerate  at  present  all  the  sources  of  his  diOiculty,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  matter  involved  must  * 
be  presupposed  befoi'e  any  adequate  understanding  can  be  expected 
to  result.  The  great  source  of  difficulty,  for  example,  if  our  in- 
most conviction  be  correct,  is  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  Kant 
has  been  univei'sally  neglected — a  neglect,  as  Hegel  himself  (we 
may  say)  chtiddcs^  *  not  unrevenged,' — and  the  key-note  of  this 
same  Hegel  has  thus  remained  inaccessible.  Now  this  plainly 
concerns  a   point   for   which    a   preface  can   offer  no  sufficient 
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breadth.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  one  or  two 
sources  of  difficulty  which  may  contain  auxiliary  matter  in 
themselves,  and  may  prove,  on  the  whole,  not  quite  insusceptible 
of  intelligible  discussion  at  once. 

What  is  called  the  Jargon  of  German  Philosophy,  for  example, 
and  has  been  denounced  as  Barharisch  by  a  multitude  of  Germans 
themselves  (Haym  among  them),  though,  under  the  name  of  te^nm 
and  distinctions,  it  has  just  been  defended,  may  not  unprofitably 
receive  another  word.  Now,  we  may  say  at  once,  that  if  on  one 
side  this  Jargon  is  to  be  admitted,  it  is  to  be  denied  on  the  other. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  on  one  side  it  looks  like  jargon  and  sounds 
like  jargon,  on  the  other  it  is  not  jargon,  but  a  philosophical 
nomenclature  and  express  system  of  terms.  The  scandal  of  philo- 
sophy hitherto  has  been  its  logomachies,  its  mere  verbal  disputes. 
Now,  with  terms  that  float  loosely  on  the  lips  of  the  public,  and 
vary  daily,  misunderstandings  and  disputes  in  consequence  of  a 
multiplicity  of  meanings  were  hardly  to  be  avoided ;  but  here  it 
is  that  we  have  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  admirable  of  the 
excellences  of  Hegel :  his  words  are  such  and  so  that  they  mtist  be 
understood  as  he  understands  them,  and  diflference  there  can  be 
none.  In  Hegel,  thing  and  word  arise  together,  and  must  be  com- 
prehended together.  A  true  definition,  as  we  know,  is  that  which 
predicates  both  the  proximuin  genus  and  the  differentia  :  now  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Hegelian  terms  is  just  this — that  their  very 
birth  is  nothing  but  the  reflexion  of  the  differentia  into  the 
proximum  genits — that  at  their  very  birth,  then,  they  arise  in  a 
perfect  definition.  This  is  why  we  find  no  dictionary  and  so  little 
explanation  of  terms  in  Hegel ;  for  the  book  itself  is  that  diction- 
ary; and  hxyw  each  term  comes,  that  is  the  explanation; — each 
comes  forward,  indeed,  as  it  is  wanted,  and  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  just  so,  in  short,  that  it  is  no  mere  term,  but  the  thought 
itself.  It  is  useless  to  offer  examples  of  this,  for  every  paragraph 
of  the  Logic  is  an  example  in  point.  If  the  words,  then,  were  an 
absolutely  new  coinage,  this  would  be  their  justification,  and  the 
nickname  of  jargon  would  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  we  have 
here  is  no  new  coinage, — Hegel  has  carefully  chosen  for  his  terms 
those  words  which  are  the  known  and  familiar  names  of  the 
current  Vorstellungen,  of  the  current  figurate  conceptions  which 
correspond  to  his  Begriffe,  to  his  pure  notions,  and  are  as  the 
metaphors  and  extemalisations  of  these  Begrifife,  of  these  pure 
notions.     They  have  thus  no  mere  arbitrary  and  artificial  sense. 
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but  a  living  and  natural  one,  and  tbeir  atUchnient  through  the 
VurstelUmg  to  the  Begriff,  through  the  figurate  conception  to 
the  pure  notion,  converts  an  insLinctiTe  and  blind,  into  a  con- 
scious and  perceptive  use, — to  the  infinite  improvement  both  of 
thought  and  speech  even  in  their  coaimonest  daily  applications. 
The  reproach  of  jargon,  then,  concerns  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  Hegel — a  merit  which  distinguishes  hijn  above  all  other  philo- 
sophers, and  which,  while  it  extends  to  us  means  of  tlie  most 
assured  movement,  secures  himself  from  those  misunderstandings 
which  have  liitlierto  sapped  philosophy,  and  rendered  it  univer* 
sally  suspect — Jargon  is  an  objection,  then,  which  will  indeed 
remove  itself,  so  soon  as  the  objector  shall  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  understand  it. 

Another  difficulty  turns  on  this  word  Vovstelluny  wliich  we 
have  just  used.  A  Vorstellung  is  a  sort  of  sensuous  thought; 
it  is  a  symbol,  a  metaphor,  as  it  were  an  external isation  of 
tliought:  or  Vorstellung,  as  a  whole,  is  what  we  commonly 
mean  by  Conception,  Imagination,  the  Association  of  Ideas,  iScc 
Hegel  pointedly  declares  of  this  Association  of  Ideas,  that  it  is 
not  astrict  to  the  three  ordinary  laws  only  which,  since  Hume, 
have  been  named  Contiguity,  Similitude,  and  Contrast,  but  that 
it  floats  on  a  prey  to  a  thuusand-fold  contingency.  Now,  it  is 
this  Association  of  Ideas  that  constitutes  thought  to  most  of  us, — 
a  blind,  instinctive  secution  of  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  un- 
verified individuals.  These  individuals  are  Vorstellungen,  figurate 
conceptions— i>A'«A*^ — crass,  emblematic  bodies  of  thoughts  rather 
than  thoughts  themselves.  Then,  tlie  process  itself,  as  a  whole, 
is  also  nameable  Vorstellung  in  general  An  example,  perhaps, 
will  illustrate  this — an  example  which  by  anticipation  may  be 
used  here,  thou^^h  it  will  be  found  elsewhere. — *  God  might  liave 
thrown  into  space  a  single  germ-cell  (rom  which  all  that  we  see 
now  might  have  developed  itselfJ  We  take  these  words  from  a 
periodical  which  presumes  itself — and  Justly — to  be  in  the  van 
at  present:  the  particular  writer  also  to  whom  they  are  due, 
speaks  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  J^nows — and  justly — that  he 
is  at  least  not  behind  his  fellows.  What  is  involved  in  this 
writing,  however,  is  not  thought,  but  Vorstellung.  In  the  q)io- 
tation,  indeed,  there  are  mainly  three  Vorstellungen — God,  SjJace, 
and  a  Germ -eel  h  Now,  with  these  elements  the  writer  of  this 
particular  sentence  conceives  himself  to  think  a  beginning.  To 
take  all   back   to   God,   Space,  and  a  single  Germ-cell,  chat  is 
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enough  for  him  and  his  necessities  of  thought;  that  to  him  is 
to  look  at  the  thought  beginning,  sufficiently  closely.  But  all 
these  three  elements  are  already  complete  and  self-dependent. — 
God,  one  Vorstellung,  finished,  ready-made,  complete  by  itself, 
takes  up  a  Germ-cell,  another  Vorstellung,  finished,  ready-made, 
complete  by  itself,  and  drops  it  into  Space,  a  third  Vorstellung, 
finished,  ready-made,  complete  by  itself.  This  done — without 
transition,  without  explanation,  the  rest  (by  the  way,  another 
Vorstellung)  follows ;  and  thus  we  have  three  elements  with  no 
beginning — at  the  same  time  that  we  have  four  with  no  transition 
— but  the  fidt  of  the  writer.  Tliis,  then,  is  not  thought,  but  an 
idle  mis-spending  of  the  time  with  empty  pictures  which,  while 
they  infect  the  mind  of  the  reader  only  with  other  pictures  equally 
empty,  tend  to  infect  that  of  the  writer  also  with  wind — the  wind 
of  vanity. — *  Yes ;  I  looked  into  Spinoza  some  time  ago,  and  it  was 
a  clear  ether,  but  there  was  no  God : '  this,  the  remark  of  a  distin- 
guished man  in  conversation,  is  another  excellent  example  of  Vor- 
stellung, figurate  conception,  imagination — in  lieu  of  thought.  If 
one  wants  to  think  God,  one  has  no  business  to  set  the  eye  a-roving 
through  an  infinite  clear  ether  in  hopes  of — seeiTig  him  at  length  / 
'  I  have  swept  space  with  my  telescope,'  says  Lalande,  *  and  found 
no  God.'  To  the  expectation  of  this  illuminated  Astronomer,  then, 
God  was  an  optical  object ;  and  as  he  could  find  with  his  glass  no 
such  optical  object — rather  no  optical  object  to  correspond  to  his 
Vorstellung,  which  Vorstellung  he  had  got  he  knew  not  where  and 
never  asked  to  know,  which  Vorstellung,  in  fact,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  in  any  way  to  question — God  there  was  none ! 
These,  then,  are  exapaples  of  Vorstellungen,  and  not  of  thought ; 
and  we  may  say  that  the  Vorstellung  of  the  Materialist  as  to  space 
constitutes  a  rebuke  to  the  Vorstellung  of  the  Spiritualist  as  to  a 
clear  ether  in  which  it  was  a  disappointment  that  no  God  was  to 
he  seen/  God,  whether  as  revealed  to  us  by  Scripture,  or  as  demon- 
strated b/  philosophy,  is  a  Spirit;  and  a  Spirit  is  to  be  found  and 
known  by  thought  only,  and  neither  by  the  sensuous  eye  of  the 
body  nor  the  imaginative  eye  of  the  mind. 

Unfortunately,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  thought  proper 
anywhere  at  present ;  and  circumstances  universally  exist  which 
have  substituted  figurate  conception  in  its  stead.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  literature  with  which  the  century  began  was  a  sort 
of  poc^tical  reaction  against  the  Aufkliirung,  and  the  element  of 
that  literature   is  Vorstellung,   Imagination  merely.      Acquired 
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stores,  experience,  thought, — these  were  not,  but,  instead  of  these, 
emotions  enough,  images  enough,  cries  enough !  Nature  was 
beautiful,  a-mi  Love  was  divine :  this  was  enough — ^with  Genius  ! — 
to  produce  the  loftiest  works,  pictures,  poems,  even  alchemy  !  An 
empty  helly,  when  it  is  active,  is  adequate  to  the  production  of — 
gripes :  and  when  an  empty  head  is  similarly  active,  what  can  you 
expect  but  gripes  to  correspond — convulsions  namely,  contortions 
of  conceit,  attitudiuisings,  eccentric  gesticulations  in  a  wind  of  our 
own  raising  ?  It  were  easy  to  name  names  and  bring  the  criticism 
home ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  at  present  to  stop  here.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  tlie  literature  of  England  during  the  present  century 
largely  consists  of  those  Genieschwlioge,  those  fervours,  those  swings 
or  springs  or  flights  of  genius,  which  were  so  suspicious  and  dis- 
tasteful both  to  Kant  and  Hegeh  Formal  personal  ability,  ivhich 
is  onli/  that,  if  it  would  produce,  can  only  lash  itself  into  ellurts 
and  energies  that  are  idle^ — that  have  absolutely  no  filling  what- 
ever but  one's  own  subjective  vanity.  Or  formal  persotial  ability 
which  is  only  that,  has  notliing  to  develop  from  itself  but  reflexes 
of  its  own  longings  self-inliicted  convulsions ;  it  has  no  thoughts — 
only  Vorstellnngen,  flgurate  conceptions,  emotional  images, — mostly 
big,  haughty  ones  enough,  too.  One  result  of  all  this,  is  what  we 
may  call  the  Photographic  writing  which  alone  obtains  at  present 
For  a  long  time  back,  writers  have  desired  to  wTite  only  to  our 
eyes,  not  to  our  thouglits.  History  now  is  as  a  picture-gallery,  or 
as  ft  puppet-show ;  men  with  particular  legs  and  particular  noses, 
street -procession  3,  battle -scenes — these — images— all  images  ! — 
mow  and  mop  and  grin  on  us  from  every  canvass  now.  We  are 
never  asked  to  think — only  to  look — as  into  a  peep-show,  where, 
on  the  right,  we  see  tJmt,  and  on  the  left  this  I  Now,  this 
it  is  which  constitutes  an  immense  source  of  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  Hegel.  Lord  Macaulay  remarks  on  'the  slovenly  way  in 
which  most  people  are  content  to  think ; '  and  we  would  extend 
the  remark  to  the  slovenly  way  in  which  nowadays  most  people 
are  content  to  read.  Everything,  indeed,  has  been  done  by  our 
recent  writers  to  relieve  us  even  of  that  duty,  and  a  book  has 
become  but  a  succession  of  optical  presentments  followed  easily  by 
the  eye.  Reading  is  thus,  now,  a  sort  of  sensuous  entertainment; 
it  costs  only  a  mechanical  effort,  and  no  greater  than  that  of  smok- 
ing or  of  chewing.  The  consequence  of  this  reading  is,  that  the 
habit  of  Vorstellungeu,  and  without  effort  of  our  own,  haa  become 
80  inveterate,  that  not  only  are  we  unable  to  move  in  Begriffe,  in 
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pure  notions,  but  we  are  shut  out  from  all  Begriffe  by  impervious 
clouds  of  ready-made  Vorstellungen.  Thus  it  is  that  writers  like 
Kant  and  Hegel  are  sealed  books  to  us,  or  books  that  have  to  be 
shut  by  the  most  of  us — after  five  minutes — in  very  weariness  of 
the  flesh — in  very  oppression  of  the  eyes. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Vorstellungen 
are  always  the  beginning,  and  constitute  the  express  conditions,  of 
thought  We  are  not  to  remain  by  them,  nevertheless,  as  what  is 
ultimate.  When  Kant  says  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  think 
in  abstractOy  and  that  there  are  nations,  even  nowadays,  who  still 
think  in  concrete,  he  has  the  same  theme  before  him,  though  from 
another  side.  The  concrete  Vorstellung  is  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion, but  it  must  be  purified  into  the  abstract  Begriflf;  else  we 
never  attain  to  mastery  over  ourselves,  but  float  about  a  helpless 
prey  to  our  own  pictures.  (We  shall  see  a  side  again  where  our 
abstractions  are  to  be  re-dipped  in  the  concrete,  in  order  to  be 
restored  to  truth ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent.) 

So  much,  indeed,  is  Vorstellung  the  condition  of  the  Begrifi",  that 
we  should  attribute  Hegel's  success  in  the  latter  to  his  immense 
power  in  the  former.  No  man  had  ever  clearer,  firmer  Vorstel- 
lungen than  he;  but  he  had  the  mastery  over  them — he  made 
them  at  will  tenaciously  remain  before  him,  or  equally  tenaciously 
draw  themselves  the  one  after  the  other.  Vorstellung,  in  fact,  is 
for  the  most  part  the  key  to  mental  power ;  and  if  you  know  a 
man's  Vorstellungen,  you  know  himself.  If,  on  one  side,  then, 
the  habit  of  Vorstellungen,  and  previous  formation  of  Vorstellungen 
without  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  Begriffe,  constitute  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  Hegel,  power  of  Vorstellung  is, 
on  the  other  side,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  understanding  itself. 
So  it  is  that,  of  all  our  later  literary  men,  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  Shelley  and  Keats  as  those  the  best  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  understanding  of  a  Hegel.  These  young  men  had  a  real 
power  of  Verstellung;  and  their  Vorstellungen  were  not  mere 
crass,  external  pictures,  but  fine  images  analytic  and  expressive  of 
original  thought. 

*  By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven. 
When  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood.' 

'  Driving  sweet  buds,  like  flocks,  to  feed  in  air.' 
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*  Tliou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic'^  level  jwiwers 
Cleave  themHelvcK  into  cha^^ms,  wliili'  far  below 
The  sea- blooms  and  the  oozy  wooiis  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 
Thy  voice,  aud  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :  Oh  hear  ! ' 

These  are  Vorstellno^^en  froia  Shelley  (whose  every  line,  we  may 
say,  teems  with  such) ;  and  if  they  are  Vorstellungen,  they  are  also 
thoughts.  Keats  is,  perhaps,  subtler  and  not  less  rich,  though 
more  sensual,  less  grand,  less  etiiereally  pure,  than  Shelley;  Vor- 
stellungen in  him  are  such  as  these  :— 

*  She»  like  a  iiiouii  in  wane, 
Fade<I  before  him,  eowere<J,  nor  could  restrain 
Her  feiiiiiil  sot;»g,  self*ff»ldin;j;  like  a  flower 
That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour  : 
But  the  God  fo9terin;tj  her  chilled  himd^ 
She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelida  opened  bland, 
And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees. 
Bloomed,  and  g?ive  up  her  honey  to  the  let*s*' 

How  much  these  images  are  thoughts,  how  tliey  are  but  analytic 
and  expressive  of  thought,  will  escape  no  one. 
Compai'B  with  these  this  : — 

*  And  thou  art  loug,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-Band.^ 

This,  too,  is  a  Vorstellung;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding, 
it  is  external  aud  thought-less,  it  isanalyticof  nothing,  it  is  expres- 
sive of  nothing  ;  it  is  a  bar  to  thouglit,  aud  not  a  lielp.  Yet  there 
is  so  much  in  it  of  the  mere  picture,  there  is  so  nuich  in  it  of  that 
unexpectedness  that  makes  one  stare,  that  it  has  been  cited  a 
thousand  times,  and  is  familiar  to  everybody  ;  while  those  of  Keats 
and  Shelley  are  probably  known  to  tlinse  only  who  have  been 
specially  trained  to  judge.  By  as  much,  nevertheless,  as  the 
Vorstellungen  of  Keats  and  Shelley  are,  so  far,  it  may  be, 
superior  to  this  Vorstellung  of  Wordsworth's,  (Coleridge  gives 
it  to  him,)  inferences  may  be  drawn,  perhaps,  as  to  an  equal 
original  greater  fifujuss  of  qnality  on  the  part  of  both  the  fi>rmer 
relatively  to  the  latter.  Neither  will  Coleridge  stand  this  test 
any  better  than  Wordsworth ;  and  even  the  maturer  products, 
however  exquisite,  of  Tennyson  (whose  genius  seems  bodily  to  rise 
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out  of  these  his  predecessors)  display  not  Vorstellungen  equally 
gold-new,  possibly,  with  those  of  Keats  and  Shelley.* — Intensely 
vivid  Vorstellung,  this,  we  may  say,  almost  constitutes  Mr  Carlyle: 
in  him,  however,  it  is  reproductive  mainly ;  in  him,  too,  it  very 
frequently  occurs  in  an  element  of  feding :  and  feeling  is  usually 
an  element  hot  and  one-sided,  so  that  the  Vorstellung  glares. 
The  test  applied  here  is  not  restricted  to  writers — it  can  be 
extended  to  men  of  action ;  and  Alexander  and  Caesar,  Wellington, 
Napoleon,  Cromwell,  will  readily  respond  to  it.  Cromwell  here, 
however,  is  almost  to  be  included  as  an  exception ;  for  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  traffic  with  Vorstellung  at  all ;  or 
what  of  that  faculty  he  shows  is  very  confused,  very  incompetent, 
and  almost  to  be  named  incapable.  Cromwell,  in  fact,  had  direct 
being  in  his  categories,  and  his  expression  accordingly  was  direct 
action.  We  have  here,  however,  a  seductive  subject,  and  of  end- 
less reach ;  we^  will  do  well  to  return. 

There  is  a  distinction,  then,  between  those  who  move  in 
Vorstellungen  wholly  as  such,  and  those  who  use  them  as  living 
bodies  with  a  soul  of  thought  consciously  within  them ;  and  the 
classes  separated  by  this  distinction  will  be  differently  placed  as 
regards  Hegel:  while  the  former,  in  all  probability,  will  never 
get  near  him,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  will  possess  the  power 
to  succeed;  but  success  even  to  them,  as  habits  now  are,  will 
demand  immense  effort,  and  will  arrive  when  they  have  contrived 
to  see,  not  with  their  Vorstellungen,  but  without  them,  or  at  least 
through  them. 

As  regards  the  difficulty  which  we  have  just  considered,  the 
division  between  Hegel  and  his  reader  is  so,  that  the  former 
appears  on  the  abstract,  the  latter  on  the  concrete  side ;  but  we 
have  now  to  refer  to  a  difficulty  where  this  position  is  reversed — 
where,  Hegel  being  concrete,  the  reader  cannot  get  at  him,  just 
for  this,  that  he  himself  cannot  help  remaining  obstinately 
abstract.  The  abstractions  of  the  understanding,  this  is  the  word 
which  is  the  cue  to  what  we  have  in  mind  at  present.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  here  into  any  full  exposition  of  how  Hegel, 
in   the   end,  regarded   understanding,   or  of  how  his  particular 

•  Still  there  is  no  wish  here  to  do  injustice  to  the  perfectly  rich  imaginations  of 
both  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Nay,  the  image  itself,  the  "ribbed  sea-sand," 
though  a  little  in  excess^  is  not  inapplicable,  if  only  the  eye,  in  looking  along  it, 
will  slop  in  time  ! 
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regards  were  in  the  first  case  introduced.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
at  once,  that  understanding  was  to  Hegel  as  the  god  Horos,  it  was 
the  principle  and  agent  of  the  definite  everywhere ;  but,  as  such, 
it  necessarily  separated  and  distinguished  into  isolated,  self- 
dependent  individuals.  Now  this  which  has  been  indicated  is  our 
(the  readers')  element;  we  live  and  move  among  wholly  different, 
self-identical  entities  which — each  of  them  as  regards  the  other — 
are  ahstradly  held.  This,  ho%ve%^er,  is  not  the  element  of  Hegel ; 
his  element  is  the  one  anicrctc,  where  no  entity  is,  so  to  speak,  its 
own  self,  but  quite  as  nmch  its  other;  and  he  holds  the  key  of 
this  concrete  in  tliat  he  has  been  enabled,  through  Kant,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  conditions  of  a  concrete  and  of  every  concrete  are 
two  opposites :  in  other  words,  Hegel  has  come  to  see  that  there 
exists  no  concrete  which  consists  not  of  two  antagonistic 
characters,  where,  at  the  same  time,  strangely,  somehow,  the  one 
ia  not  only  through  the  other,  but  actually  is  this  other.  Now  it  is 
this  condition  of  actual  ihinys  which  the  abstractions  of  the  under- 
standing interfere  to  shut  out  from  us  ;  and  it  is  our  life  in  these 
abstractions  of  the  understanding  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our 
inability  to  enter  and  take  up  the  concrete  element  of  Hegel. 
The  Logic  of  Hegel  is  an  exemplification  of  this  Cosmical  fact, 
from  the  very  beginning  even  to  the  very  end;  but  it  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  what  we  have  said,  perhaps,  to  take  the  single 
example  of  Quantity. 

To  us,  as  regards  quantity,  cmiiinuiiy  is  one  thing,  and  dis- 
cretion  quite  another :  we  see  a  liiic  unbroken  in  the  one  case,  and 
but  so  many  difi'erent  dots  in  the  other.  Not  so  Hegel,  however: 
to  him  continuity  is  not  only  impossible  without  discretion,  and 
discretion  is  not  only  impossible  without  continuity,  but  dis- 
cretion is  continuity,  and  continuity  is  discretion.  IVe  see  them, 
abstractly,  apart— the  one  independent  of,  diflerent  from,  the 
other:  /«;  sees  them,  concretely,  together — the  one  dependent  on, 
identical  with,  the  other.  To  Hegel  it  is  obvious  that  continuity, 
and  discretion,  not  either  singly,  but  both  together,  constitute 
quantity — that,  in  short,  these  are  the  constitutive  moments  or 
elements  of  the  single  pure,  abstract,  yet  m  itself  concrete,  notion, 
quantity.  If  a  contimmm  were  not  in  itself  discrete,  it  were  no 
quantity ;  and  nowhere  in  rernm  natura  can  there  be  found  any 
continuuvi  that  is  not  in  itself  discrete.  Similarly,  if  a  discreium 
were  not  in  itself  continuous,  it  were  no  quantity,  and  so  on.     In 
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fact,  to  the  single  notion,  quantity,  these  two  sub-notions  are 
always  necessary:  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  be,  a  How  much  that  were  not  as  well  con- 
tinuous as  discrete :  it  is  the  discretion  that  makes  the  continuity, 
and  it  is  the  continuity  of  discretion  that  makes  quantity ;  or  it  is 
the  continuity  that  makes  the  discretion,  and  it  is  the  discretion 
of  continuity  that  makes  quantity.  Quantity  is  a  concrete  of  the 
two ;  they  are  indivisibly,  inseparably  together  in  it.  Now  every 
notion — truly  such — is  just  such  disjunctive  conjunct  or  con- 
junctive disjunct  Hence  it  is  that  dialectic  arises:  false  in  us  as 
we  cannot  bring  the  opposing  characters  together,  because  of  the 
abstractions  of  the  understanding ;  true  in  Hegel,  because  he  has 
attained  to  the  power  of  seeing  these  together,  that  is,  in  their 
truth,  their  concrete,  actually  existent  truth. 

For  example,  it  is  on  the  notion,  quantity  as  such,  on  the 
dissociation  and  antagonism  of  its  warp  and  woof — of  its  two 
constituent  moments,  that  all  those  supposed  insoluble  puzzles 
concerning  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time,  space,  matter,  &c., 
depend ;  and  all  disputes  in  this  connexion  are  kept  up  by  simply 
Delecting  to  see  both  sides,  or  to  bring  both  of  the  necessary 
moments  together.  My  friend  tells  me,  for  instance,  that  matter 
is  not  infinitely  divisible,  that  that  table — to  take  an  actual  case 
— can  be  passed  over,  can  both  factually  and  mathematically  be 
proved  to  be  passed  over,  and  hence  is  not  infinite,  but  finite.  I, 
again,  point  out  that  division  takes  nothing  away  from  what  it 
divides  ;  that  that  table,  consequently,  (and  every  part  of  the  table 
is  similarly  situated,)  is  divisible,  and  again  divisible  usque  ad 
infinitum,  or  so  long  as  there  is  a  quantity  left,  and,  as  for  that, 
that  there  must  always  be  a  quantity  left— /or,  as  said,  division 
takes  tiothing  away.  Or  I  too  can  bring  my  Mathematics,  and 
certainly  with  equal  evidence. — In  this  way,  he  persisting  on  his 
side,  I  persisting  on  my  side,  we  never  come  together.  But  we 
effect  this,  or  we  readily  come  together,  when  we  perceive  that 
both  sides  are  necessary  to  the  single  One  (Quantity),  or  that  each, 
in  fact,  is  necessary  to  the  othes.  In  short,  quantity  as  continuous 
is  infinitely  divisible ;  as  discrete,  it  consists  of  parts  which  are 
as  ultimate  and  further  indivisible.  These  are  the  two  points 
of  view,  under  either  of  which  quantity  can  be  set ;  and,  more 
than  that,  these  two  points  of  view  are,  each  of  them,  equally 
essential  to  the  single  thing,  quantity,  and  are   the  moments 
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together  constitute 


the    single   thing   (correctly   notion), 


which 

quantity. 

Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  the  entire  significance  of  the 
single  fact  that  is  suggested  here,  nor  of  how  Hegel  was  led  to  it, 
and  what  he  effected  with  it:  this  which  we  so  suggest  were  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  one  secret  and  of  the  entire  system  of 
Hegel.  Such  exposition  is  the  husiness  of  the  general  work  which 
we  here  introduce;  but  it  will  be  found  brought  in  some  sense  to 
a  point — though  necessarily  imperfectly,  as  the  reader  arrived 
there  will  readily  understand — in  the  '  last  word  *  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Our  sole  object  at  present  is  to  illustrate  the 
diflBculty  we  labour  under  relatively  to  Hegel  from  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  to  render  these  themselves,  to 
some  preliminary  extent,  intelligible. 

We  may  add,  that  the  above  is  the  true  solution  to  those 
difficulties  which  have  at  different  times  been  brought  forward 
as  paradoxes  of  Zeno,  or  as  antinomies  of  Kant  The  case,  as 
sumraed  by  Hegel,  (see  under  Quantity,)  will  be  found  to  be 
particularly  disastrous  not  only  to  the  German,  but  even  to  the 
Grecian — not  only  to  the  Hegelian,  but  even  to  the  Aristotelian — 
pretensions,  of  such  men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Coleridge,  and 
De  Quincey.  The  two  last,  indeed,  with  that  'voice  across  the 
ages/  between  them,  are  even  ludicrous. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  view  given  here  of  the  difficulties  of 
Hegel  will  prove  disappointing  to  many.  As  was  natural  to  a 
public  so  prepared  by  the  passmis,  tbe  interjeUiQns,  the  ffesttada- 
tio7t^  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  our  recent  men  of  genius,  tbe 
general  belief,  in  all  probability,  was,  and  still  is,  that  Kant  and 
Hegel  are  difficult  because  they  *  soar  so  high,*  because  they  have 
so  very  much  of  the  *  fervid  ^  in  them,  and  especially  because  they 
are  'mystic/  To  be  disabused  of  these  big  figurate  conceptions 
on  which  we  rise  so  haughtily  may  prove  a  pain.  Indeed,  as  by  a 
sudden  dash  on  the  solid  ground,  it  may  be  a  rather  rude  shaking 
out  of  us  of  these  same  bignesses,  to  be  brought  to  understand 
that  the  difficulties  of  Hegel  are  simply  technical,  and  that  his 
Logic  is  to  be  read  only  by  such  means  as  will  enable  us  to  read 
the  Principia  of  Newton — industry,  tenacity,  perseverance !  In 
England,  ever  since  these  same  fervid  men  of  genius,  a  vast 
number  of  people,  when  they  are  going  to  write,  think  it  neces- 
sary, tirst  of  all,  to  put  their  mouths  askew,  and  blow  the  bellows 
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of  their  breasts  up :  only  so,  they  hope,  on  the  strong  bias  of  their 
breath,  to  *  soar ' — ^to  blow  themselves  and  us,  that  is — *  into  the 
Empyrean!'  But  Hegel,  alas!  never  puts  his  mouth  askew, 
never  thinks  of  biassing  his  breath,  never  lays  himself  out  at  all 
for  the  luxury  of  a  soar.  Here  are  no  ardours — fervours ;  here  is 
an  air  so  cool,  so  clear,  that  all  such  tropical  luxuriances  wither 
in  it.  Hegel,  no  more  than  Kant,  will  attempt  anything  by  a 
Genieschwung :  all  in  both  is  thought,  and  thought  that  rises, 
slowly,  laboriously,  only  by  unremitting  step  after  step.  Apart 
from  thought  qiui  thought,  Kant  and  Hegel  are  both  very  plain 
fellows :  Kant,  a  very  plain  little  old  man,  whose  only  obstacle  to 
us  is,  after  all,  just  his  endless  garrulity,  his  iterating,  and  again 
iterating,  and  always  iterating  Qeschwatz  /  Hegel,  a  dry  Scotsman 
who  speaks  ai,  rather  than  to  us,  and  would  seem  to  seek  to  en- 
lighten by  provoking  us!  It  is  not  at  all  rhetoric,  eloquence, 
poetry,  that  we  are  to  expect  in  them,  then;  in  fact,  they  are 
never  in  the  air,  but  always  on  the  ground,  and  this  is  their 
strength.  Many  people,  doubtless,  from  what  they  hear  of  Hegel, 
his  Idealism,  his  Absolute  Idealism,  &c.,  will  not  be  prepared  for 
this.  They  have  been  told  by  men  who  pretended  to  know,  that 
Hegel,  like  some  common  conjuror,  would  prove  the  chair  they 
sat  on  not  a  chair,  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  very  vulgar  conception,  and 
must  be  abandoned,  together  with  that  other  which  would  con- 
sider Hegel  as  impracticable,  unreal,  visionary,  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  'a  man  with  too  many  bees  in  his  bonnet.'  Hegel  is  just 
the  reverse  of  this ;  he  is  wholly  down  on  the  solid  floor  of  sub- 
stantial fact,  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  quit  it — no,  not  for  a 
moment's  indulgence  to  his  subjective  vanity — a  moment's  re- 
creation on  a  gust — broom-stick — of  genius.  Hegel  is  a  Suabian. 
There  are  Siuxiian  licks  as  well  as  Lockerby  licks,  Hegel  is  as  a 
son  of  the  border,  home-spun,  rustic-real,  blunt :  as  in  part  already 
said,  there  are  always  the  sagacious  ways  about  him  of  some  plain, 
honest,  deep-seen,  old  Scotsman.  Here,  from  the  Aesthetic,  is  a 
little  illustrative  specimen  of  him. 

'Bomances,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  follow  those  of 
Knight-errantry  and  those  named  Pastoral.  In  them  we  have 
Elnight-errantry  become  again  earnest  and  substantially  real. 
The  previous  lawlessness  and  precariousness  of  outward  existence 
have  become  transformed  into  the  fixed  and  safe  arrangements  of 
civilised  life ;  so  that  Police,  Law,  the  Army,  Government,  now 
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replace  the  cliimerical  duties  which  the  Kuight-errant  set  himself. 
Accordingly,  the  Kiiight-ermiiLiy  of   the  modern  Hero  is  corre- 
spondently  changed.     As  an  individual  with  his  subjective  ends 
of  ambition,  love,  honour,  or  with  his  ideals  of  a  world  reformed, 
he  stands  in  antagonism  to  this  established  order  and  j^^^sa  of 
actuality,  which  thwarts  him  on  all  hands.     In  this  antagonism, 
his  subjective  desires  and  demands  are  worked  up  into  tremendous 
intensity ;  for  he  finds  before  him  a  world  spell-bound,  a  world 
alien    to   him,  a  world  which    he  must   fight,  as  it  bears   itself 
against  him,  and  in  its  cold  indifference  yields  not  to  his  passions, 
but  interposes,  as  an  obstacle  to  them,  the  will  of  a  father,  of  an 
aunt,  societary  arrangements,  &c*     It  is  especially  our  youths  who 
are  these  new  Knights-errant  that  have  to  fight  their  way  through 
that  actual  career  which  realises  itself  in  place  of  their  ideals, 
and  to  whom  it  can  only  appear  a  misery  that  there  are  such  things 
at  all  as  Family,  Conventional  Rules,  Laws,  a  State,  Professions, 
&c.,  because  these  substaiitial  ties  of  human  existence  place  their 
barriers  cruelly  in  the  way  of  the  Ideals  and  infinite  Eights  of 
the  heart.     The  thing  to  be  done  now,  then,  is  for  the  liero  to 
strike  a   breach   into  this  arrangement  of  things — to   alter   the 
world,  to  reform  it,  or,  in  its  despite,  to  carve  out  for  himself  a 
heaven  on  earth,  to  seek  out  for  himself  the  maiden  that  is  as  a 
maiden  should  be — to  find  her,  to  woo  her,  and  win  her  and  carry 
her  off  in  triumph^  maugre  all  wicked  relations  and  every  other 
obstruction.     These  stampings  and  stmgglings,  nevertheless,  are, 
in  our  modern  world,  nothing  else  than  the  apprenticeship,  the 
scliooling  of  the  individual  in  actual  existence,  and  receive  thus 
their  true  meaning.     For  the  end  of  such  apprenticeship  is,  that 
the  subject  gets  his  oats  sown  and  his  horns  rubbed  off — ^accom- 
modates  himself,  with  all   his  wishes  and   opinions,  to   existent 
relations  and  reasonableness ;  enters  into  the  concatenation  of  the  i 
world,  and  earns  for  himself  there  his  due  position.     One  may 
have  ever  so  recalcitrant ly  laid  about  him  in  the  world,  or  been 
ever  so  much  shoved  and  shouldered  in  it,  in  the  end,  for  the  most 
part,  one  finds  one's  maiden  and  some  place  or  other  for  all  that, 
marries,  and  becomes  a  slow-coach,  a  Philistine,  j net  like  the  rest: 
the  wife  looks  after  the  house ;  children  thicken ;  the  adored  wife 
that  was  at  first  just  ike  otie,  an  angel,  comes  to  look,  on  the  whole,  ^ 
something  like  all  the  rest :  one's  business  is  attended  with  its  toils 
and  its  troubles,  wedlock  with  household  cross  j  and  so  there  are 
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the  reflective  Cat-dumps  (Katzen-jammer)  of  all  the  rest  over 
again.' — If  the  reader  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  read  this 
Scotici,  the  illustration  will  be  complete. 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  conceive  Hegel  as  other  than  the  most 
practical  of  men,  with  no  object  that  is  not  itself  of  the  most 
practical  nature.  To  the  right  of  private  judgment  he  remains 
unhesitatingly  true,  and  every  interest  that  comes  before  him 
must,  to  be  accepted,  demonstrate  its  revelancy  to  imperical  fact. 
With  all  this,  however,  his  function  here  is  that  of  a  philosopher ; 
and  his  philosophy,  while  the  hardest  to  penetrate,  is  at  once  the 
deepest  and  the  widest  that  has  been  yet  proposed.  If  the 
deepest  and  the  widest,  it  is  probably  at  this  moment  also  the 
most  required. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  our  own  day  is  one — a  pretty  late 
one,  it  is  to  be  hoped — in  that  general  movement  which  has  been 
named  Aufklarung,  Free-thinking,  the  principle  of  which   we 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment    Now  Kant, 
who  participated  deeply  in  the  spirit  of  this  movement,  and  who 
with  his  whole  heart  accepted  this  principle,  became,  nevertheless, 
the  closer  of  the  one  and  the  guide  of  the  other — by  this,  that  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  a  positive  complement  to  the  peculiar  negative 
industry  to  which,  up  to  his  day,  both  movement  and  principle 
had  alone  seemed  adequate.    The  subtle  suggestions  of  Hume 
seemed  to  have  loosened  every  joint  of  the  Existent,  and  there 
seemed  no  conclusion  but  universal  scepticism.     Against  this  the 
conscientious  purity  of  Kant  revolted,  and  he  set  himself  to  seek 
some  other  outlet.     We  may  have  seen  in  some  other  country  the 
elaborate  structure  of  a  baby  dressed.     The  board-like  stifihess  in 
which  it  was  carried,  the  manifest  incapacity  of  the  little  thing  to 
move  a  finger,  the  enormous  amount  and  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  various  appliances — swathes,  foldera,  belts,  cloths,  bandages, 
&c.,  points  and  trusses  innumerable — all  this  may  have  struck  us 
with  astonishment,  and  we  may  have  figured  ouraelves  addressing 
the  parents,  and,  by  dint  of  invincible  reason,  persuading  them  to 
give  up  the  board,  then  the  folder,  then  the  swathe,  then  the 
bandage,  &c. ;  but,  in  this  n^ative  action  of  taking  off,  we  should 
have  stopped  somewhere;  even  when  insisting  on  free  air  and  free 
movement,  we  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave  to  the 
infant  what  should  keep  it  warm.     Nay,  the  question  of  clothes 
as  a  whole  were  thus  once  for  all  generalised,  and  debate,  once 
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initiated,  would  cease  never  till  universal  reason  were  satisfied — 
till  the  infant  were  at  length  fairly  rationally  dressed-  As  the 
function  of  the  Anfkliirung  (for  it  is  nothing  less)  must  atop 
somewhere,  then,  when  it  applies  itself  to  the  undressing  of  the 
wrong-dressed  baby,  so  must  the  same  function  stop  somewhere 
when  it  applies  itself  to  the  similar  undressing  of  the  similarly 
wrong-dressed  (feudally-dressed)  State.  A  naked  State  would 
just  be  as  little  likely  to  thrive  as  a  naked  infant:  and  how  far 
— it  is  worth  while  considering — is  a  State  removed  from  absolute 
nudity,  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  self-will  of  the  individual  con- 
trolled only  by  the  mechanical  force  of  a  Police  ? 

No  free-thinkiug  partisan  of  the  Illumination  has  ever  gone  further 
than  that ;  no  partisan  of  the  Illumination  has  ever  said^  Let  the 
self-will  of  each  be  absolutely  all :  the  control  of  a  Police  (Protec- 
tion of  Person  and  Property)  has  been  a  universal  postulate,  insisted 
on  by  even  the  extremest  left  of  the  movement.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  say  this-- there  are  those  wlio  say,  Eemove  your  meddlesome 
protection  of  the  police ;  by  the  aid  of  free  competition  we  can 
parson  and  doctor  ourselves,  and  by  the  aid  of  free  competition, 
therefore,  we  can  also  police  ourselves:  remove,  then,  here  also 
your  vicious  system  of  checks,  as  all  your  no  less  vicious  system 
of  bounties  and  benefits;  let  humanity  be  absolutely  free — let 
there  be  nothing  left  but  self-will,  individual  self-will  pur  et 
simple  I  There  are  those  who  say  this :  they  are  our  Criminals ! 
Like  the  cruel  mother  whose  interest  is  not  in  its  growth,  but  in 
its  decease,  our  criminals  would  have  the  naked  baby.  But  if 
self-will  is  to  be  proclaimed  the  principle,  if  self-will  is  the 
principle,  our  criminals  are  more  consistent  than  our  *  advanced 
thinkers,'  who,  while  they  assert  this  principle,  and  believe  this 
principle,  and  think  they  observe  this  principle,  open  tlie  door  to 
the  Police,  and  find  themselves  unable  to  shut  it  again,  till  it  is 
driven  to  the  wall  before  the  whole  of  reason,  before  Reason  herself 
who  enters  with  the  announcement  that  self-will  is  not  the 
principle,  and  the  direct  reverse  of  the  principle. 

Now,  Kant  saw  a  great  deal  of  this — Kant  saw  that  the  naked 
baby  would  not  do ;  that,  if  it  were  even  necessary  to  strip  off 
every  rag  of  the  old,  still  a  new  would  have  to  be  procured,  or  life 
would  be  impossible.  So  it  was  that,  though  unconsciously  to 
Jiimself,  he  was  led  to  seek  his  Pnndplcs.  These,  Kant  came  to 
see,  were  the  one  want;  and  surely,  if  they  were  the  one  want  in 
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his  day,  they  are  no  less  the  want  now.  Self-will,  individual 
commodity,  this  has  been  made  the:  pinnciplCy  and  accordingly  we 
have  turned  to  it,  that  we  might  enjoy  mcrselves  alone,  that  we 
might  live  to  ourselves  alone,  that  the  I  might  be  wholly  the  I 
unmixed  and  unobstructed ;  and,  for  result,  the  I  in  each  of  us  is 
dying  of  inanition— even  though  we  make  (it  is  even  because  we 
make)  the  seclusion  to  self  complete — even  though  we  drive  oflF 
from  us  our  very  children,  and  leave  them  to  corrupt  at  Boarding- 
schools  into  the  one  common  model  that  is  stock  there.  We  all 
live  now,  in  fact,  divorced  from  Svistance,  forlorn  each  of  us, 
isolated  to  himself — an  absolutely  abstract  unit  in  a  universal, 
unsympathising,  unparticipant  Atomism.  Hence  the  universal 
rush  at  present,  as  of  maddened  animals,  to  material  possession ; 
and,  this  obtained,  to  material  ostentation,  with  the  hope  of  at 
least  buying  sympathy  and  bribing  respect.  Sympathy !  Oh  no  1 
it  is  the  hate  of  envy.  Bespect !  say  rather  the  sneer  of  malice 
that  disparages  and  makes  light.  Till  even  in  the  midst  of 
material  possession  and  material  ostentation,  the  heart  within  us 
has  sunk  into  weary,  weary,  hopeless,  hopeless  ashes.  And  of 
this  the  Aufklarung  is  the  cause.  The  Aufkl^rung  has  left  us 
nothing  but  our  animality,  nothing  but  our  relationship  to  the 
monkey !  It  has  emptied  us  of  all  essential  humanity — of  Philo- 
sophy, Morality,  Eeligion.  So  it  is  that  we  are  divorced  from 
Substance.  But  the  animality  that  is  left  in  the  midst  of  such 
immense  material  appliance  becomes  disease ;  while  the  Spirit 
that  has  been  emptied  feels,  knows  that  it  has  been  only  robbed, 
and,  by  very  necessity  of  nature,  is  a  craving,  craving,  ever-restless 
void. 

These  days,  therefore,  are  no  improvement  on  the  days  of  Kant ; 
and  what  to  him  appeared  necessary  then,  is  still  more  necessary 
now.  Nay,  as  we  see,  the  Illumination  itself  does  not  leave  self- 
will  absolutely  independent,  absolutely  free.  Even  the  Illumina- 
tion demands  for  self-will  clothing  and  control.  At  lowest  it 
demands  Police ;  for  the  most  part,  it  adds  to  Police  a  School  and 
a  Post-office ;  and  it  sometimes  thinks,  though  reluctantly,  hesi- 
tatingly, that  there  is  necessary  also  a  Church.  It  sees  not  that 
it  has  thus  opened  the  whole  question,  and  cannot  any  longer,  by 
its  will,  close  it.  When  Enlightenment  admits  at  all  the  necessity 
of  control,  the  wfuU  and  how  far  of  this  control  can  be  argued  out 
from  this  necessity — ^and  self-will  is  abandoned.     For  it  is  Reason 
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that  finds  the  necessity,  it  is  Eeason  that  prescribes  the  coDtrol ; 
and  Reaaon  is  not  an  affair  of  one  or  two  Civic  Regulations,  but 
the  absolute  round  of  its  own  perfect  and  entire  System,  In  one 
word,  the  principle  must  not  be  Subjective  Will,  but  Objective 
Will;  not  your  will  or  my  will  or  his  will,  and  yet  your  will  and 
my  will  and  his  will — Universal  Will — Reason  I  Individual  will 
is  self-will  or  caprice;  and  that  is  precisely  the  one  Evil,  or  the 
evil  One — the  Bad.  And  is  it  to  be  thought  that  Police  alone 
will  ever  suffice  for  the  correction  of  the  single  will  into  the 
universal  will — for  the  extirpation  of  the  Bad  ? 

To  this  thei'e  are  wanting — Principles.  And  with  this  want  Kant 
began  ;  nor  had  he  any  other  object  throughout  his  long  life  than 
the  discovery  of  /Vmci))^^*^— Principles  for  the  whole  substance 
of  man^ — Principles  Theoretical,  Practical, and  Aesthetic;  and  this 
Rubric,  in  that  it  is  absolutely  comprehensive,  will  include  plainly 
Politics,  EeUgion,  &c,,  in  their  respective  places.  This  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  three  great  works  of  Kant ;  and  they  respectively 
correspond,  as  is  easily  seen,  to  the  three  divisions  just  named. 
This,  too,  is  the  sole  object  of  Hegel;  for  Hegel  is  but  the 
continuator,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  sort  the  completer,  of  the  whole 
business  inaugurated  by  Kant 

The  central  principle  of  Kant  was  Freiheit,  Free-will ;  and 
when  this  word  was  articulated  by  the  lips  of  Kant,  the  Illumin- 
ation was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  single  sound  Freiheit  was 
the  death-sentence  of  the  Aufklarung.  The  principle  of  the 
Aufkliirung,  the  Eight  of  Private  Judgment,  is  a  perfectly  true 
one.  But  it  is  not  true  as  used  by  the  Aufklarung,  or  it  is  used 
only  one-sidedly  by  the  Autklarung.  Of  the  two  words,  Private 
Judgment,  the  Aufklarung  accentuates  and  sees  only  the  former. 
The  Aufklarung  asks  only  that  the  Private  man,  the  individual. 
be  satisfied*  Its  principle  is  Subjectivity,  pure  and  simple.  But 
its  ow^n  words  imply  more  than  subjectivity — its  own  words  impily 
objectivity  as  well;  for  the  accent  on  Private  ought  not  to  have 
blinded  it  to  the  fact  that  there  is  equally  question  of  Judgment, 
Now,  I  as  a  subject,  you  as  a  subject,  he  aa  a  subject,  there  is  so 
110  guarantee  of  agreement:  I  may  say  A,  you  B,  and  he  C.  But 
all  this  is  changed  the  instant  we  have  said  Judf/mcni.  Judgment 
i^  not  subjectively  mine,  or  subjectively  your:?,  or  subjectively  his : 
it  is  objectively  mine,  yours,  his,  &c.;  it  is  a  common  piossession; 
it  iii  a  thing  in  which  we  all  meet  and  agree.     Or,  it  is  not  sub- 
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jective,*  and  so  incapable  of  comparison, — but  objective,  capable  of 
comparison,  and  consequently  sucb  that  in  its  regard  we  virtually 
do  all  agree  and,  in  the  end,  actually  sJiall  all  agree.  Now,  Private 
Judgment  with  the  accent  on  Private  is  self-will ;  but  with  the 
accent  on  Judgment,  it  is  Freiheit,  Freedom  Proper,  Free-will, 
Objective  Will,  Universal  Will.  This  is  the  Beginning:  this  is 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  world  which  is  to  be  the  sole  work  of  at 
least  several  succeeding  generations. — Formally  subjective,  I  am 
empty ;  exercising  my  will  alone,  I  am  mere  formalism,  I  am  only 
formally  a  man;  and  what  is  formal  merely  is  a  pain  and  an 
obstacle  to  all  the  other  units  of  the  concrete — it  is  a  pain  and  an 
obstacle  to  itself — it  is  a  false  abstraction  in  the  concrete,  and 
must,  one  way  or  other,  be  expunged.*  The  subject,  then,  must 
not  remain  Formal — he  must  obtain  Filling,  the  Filling  of  the 
Object.  This  subject  is  not  my  true  Me;  my  true  Me  is  the 
Object — Eeason — the  Universal  Thought,  Will,  Purpose  of  Man 
as  Man.  So  it  is  that  Private  Judgment  is  not  enough  :  what  is 
enough  is  Judgment.  My  right  is  only  to  share  it,  only  to  be 
tJiere,  present  to  it,  with  my  conviction,  my  subjective  conviction. 
This  is  the  only  Eight  of  the  Subject.  In  exercising  the  Eight  of 
Private  Judgment,  then,  there  is  more  required  than  what  attaches 
to  the  word  Private ;  there  must  be  some  guarantee  of  the  Judg- 
ment as  well.  The  Eights  of  the  Object  are  above  the  Eights  of 
the  Subject ;  or,  to  say  it  better,  the  Eights  of  the  Object  are — the 
true  Eights  of  the  Subject.  That  the  Subject  should  not  be  empty, 
then — that  he  should  be  filled  up  and  out  to  his  true  size,  shape, 
strength,  by  having  absorbed  the  Object, — this  is  a  necessity ;  only 
80  can  the  Private  Judgment  be  Judgment,  and  as  such  valid. — If, 
then,  the  Aufklarung  said,  Self-will  shall  work  out  the  Universal 
Will  by  following  Self-will,  Kant  and  Hegel  put  an  end  to  this  by 
reversing  the  phrase,  and  by  declaring,  Self-will  shall  work  out, 
shall  realise  Self-will — that  is,  effect  a  true  will  of  any  kind — by 
following  the  Universal  Will.  The  two  positions  are  diametrically 
opposed :  the  Aufklarung,  with  whatever  belongs  to  it,  is  virtually 
superseded.  The  Aufklarung  is  not  superseded,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  being  destroyed ;  it  is  superseded  only  in  that,  as  it  were, 
it  has  been  absorbed,  used  as  food,  and  assimilated  into  a  higher 
form.     The  Eight  of  Private  Judgment,  the  Eights  of  Intelligence 

*  Let  the  reader  recall  to  mind  any  abstract  person  he  may  know,  and  think 
how  deranging  and  unbearable  he  is. 
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—these,  tlie  interests  of  the  Aufklaruug,  are  i30t  by  any  meaos 
lost,  or  pushed  out  of  the  way  :  they  are  only  carried  forward  into 
their  truth.  Nay,  LihtrU — Egalit^ — Fratej^nM  themselves  are  not 
yet  lost;  they,  too,  will  be  carried  forward  into  tlieir  truth:  to  that, 
however,  they  must  be  saved  from  certain  merely  empty,  formal 
subjectivities,  blind  remnants  of  the  Aulklarung,  furious  aometimea 
from  mistaken  conscientiousness ;  furious,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some- 
times also  from  personal  self-seeking. 

But  what  is  the  Object  ?— what  is  Eeason  ? — what  is  objective 
Judgment?  So  we  may  put  the  c^uestions  which  the  Aufklarung 
itself  might  put  with  sneers  and  jeers.  Lord  Macauky,  a  true 
child  of  the  Aufklarung,  has  already  jeeringly  asked,  'Who  are 
wisest  and  best,  and  whose  opinion  is  to  decide  that  ? '— Perhaps 
an  answer  is  not  ao  hopeless  as  it  appeared  to  this  distinguished 
Aufgeklarter,     Let  ns  see 

It  was  not  without  meaning  that  we  spoke  of  Reason  as  entei^ng 
^vith  the  announcement  that  Self-will  was  not  the  principle,  and 
we  seek  firstly  to  draw  attention  to  this,  that  Keason  does  not 
enter  thus  only  for  the  first  time  now ;  there  is  at  least  another 
occasion  in  the  world's  history  when  she  so  entered.  The  age  into 
whicli  Socrates  was  born  was  one  of  Aufklanmg,  even  as  tliat  of 
Kant  and  Hegel.  Man  had  awoke  then  to  the  light  of  thought, 
and  had  turned  to  see  by  it  the  place  he  lived  in,  all  the  things 
that  had  fallen  to  his  lot, — his  whole  inheritance  of  Tradition. 
Few  things  tliat  are  old  can  stand  the  test  of  day,  and  the  sophists 
had  it  speedily  all  their  own  w^ay  in  Greece.  There  seemed 
nothing  fit  any  longer  to  be  believed  in,  all  was  unfixed ;  truth  there 
seemed  none  hut  the  subjective  experience  of  tlie  moment;  and 
the  only  wisdom,  therefore,  was  to  see  that  that  experience  should 
be  one  of  enjoyment  Tlius  in  Greece,  too,  man  was  emptied  of 
his  Substance  and  reduced  to  his  senses,  his  animality,  his  relation- 
ship to  the  monkey — and,  for  that  part,  to  the  rat  Now  it  was, 
then,  that  Socrates  appeared  and  demanded  Principles,  Objective 
Standards,  that  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  good- will 
and  pleasure  of  any  particular  subject  Of  this  quest  of  Socrates, 
the  industries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  but  Systematiaations. 
It  was  to  Thought  as  Thought  that  Socrates  was  led  as  likely  to 
contain  the  Principles  he  wanted,  and  on  that  side  which  is  now 
named  Generalisation,  Socrates,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  his- 
torically the  first  man  who  expressly  and  consciously  generalised, 
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and  for  him,  therefore,  we  must  vindicate  the  title  of  the  True  Father 
of  Practical  Induction.  A,  he  said,  is  valour,  and  B  is  valour,  and 
C  is  valour ;  but  what  is  valour  universally  ?  So  the  inquiry  went 
forward  also  as  regards  other  virtues,  for  the  ground  that  Socrates 
occupied  was  mainly  moral.  Plato  absolutely  generalised  the 
Socratic  act,  and  sought  the  universal  of  everything,  even  that  of  a 
Table,  till  all  such  became  hypostasised,  presences  to  him,  and  the 
only  true  presences,  the  Ideas.  Aristotle  substituted  for  this 
Hypostasis  of  the  Ideas  the  theory  of  the  abstract  universal 
(Logic),  and  a  collection  of  abstract  generalised  Sciences  (Ethics, 
Politics,  Poetics,  &c).  Thus  in  Greece,  too,  Keason,  in  the  person 
of  Socrates,  entered  with  the  announcement  that  the  principle  is 
not  self-will,  but  a  universal. 

But  were  such  principles  actually  found  in  Greece  ?  And,  if  so, 
why  did  Greece  perish,  and  why  have  we  been  allowed  to  undergo 
another  Aufklarung?  It  will  be  but  a  small  matter  that  Socrates 
saw  the  want,  if  he  did  not  supply  it :  and  that  he  did  not  supply 
it,  both  the  fate  of  Greece  and  we  ourselves  are  here  to  prove !  It 
must  be  admitted  at  once  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  cannot 
have  truly  succeeded,  for  in  that  case  surely  the  course  of  history 
would  have  been  far  otherwise.  The  first  corollary  for  us  to  draw, 
however,  is — Look  at  the  warning!  Aufklarung,  Illumination, 
Enlightenment,  destroyed  Greece ;  it  lowered  man  from  Spirit  to 
Animal;  and  the  Greek  became,  as  now,  the  serf  of  every  con- 
queror. In  Bome  we  have  the  same  warning,  but — material  appli- 
ances being  there  so  infinitely  greater,  and  the  height  from  which 
the  descent  was  made  being  there,  perhaps,  so  much  higher — in 
colours  infinitely  more  glaring,  forms  infinitely  more  hideous,  and 
with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  wallowing  misery  and  sin  that  would 
revolt  the  most  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  for  Socrates, 
Bome  had  only  Cicero — (the  vain,  subjective,  logosophic  Cicero* 
who,  however,  as  pre-eminently  a  master  of  words,  will  always 
be  pre-eminent  with  scholarly  men).  In  presence  of  such 
warnings,  then,  the  necessity  of  a  success  in  the  quest  of 
objective  standards  greater  on  our  part  than  that  on  the  part  of 
Socrates,  becomes  of  even  terrible  import.  Nevertheless,  again, 
the  unsuccess  of  the  latter  and  his  followers  was  by  no  means 
absolute.  Such  principles  as  are  in  question  were  set  up  by  all  of 
them.  By  way  of  single  example,  take  the  position,  '  That  it  is 
better  to  suffer  than  to  do  injustice,'  where,  as  it  were,  the  subject 
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gains  himself  by  yielding  himself.  We  shall  afterwards  see,  too, 
that  Aristotle  had  at  least  readied  tenns  of  the  concrete  notion 
about  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given  yet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  inquest  in  their  hands  proved  un- 
successful :  their  principles  remained  a  loose,  miscellaneous,  un- 
certiorated  many;  the  concrete  notion  was  probably  blindly  touched 
only;  unity  and  system  were  never  attained  to;  and,  in  the  main, 
the  ground  occupied  at  last  was  but  that  of  formal  generalisation 
and  the  abstract  universal. 

But  now  at  last  have  we  succeeded  better?  — do  we  know 
Reason  ? — have  we  the  Object  ?  Or,  in  the  phrase  of  Macaulay, 
can  we  tell  who  are  wisest  and  best,  and  whose  opinion  is  to 
decide  that? — In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  question  of 
wisest  and  best  is  pertinent  only  to  tbe  position  of  Hero-worship  ; 
a  position  not  occupied  by  us — a  position  which  sets  up  only  the 
untenable  principle  of  subjectivity  as  subjectivity.  A  man  is  not 
wisest  and  best  by  chance  only,  or  caprice  of  nature ;  we  were  but 
badly  off,  had  we  always  only  to  wait  for  our  guidance  so — we  were 
but  badly  off,  were  it  left  to  each  of  ns,  as  it  w^ere,  to  taste  our 
wisest  and  best  by  mhjedive  feelin(i.  A  man  is  wisest  and  best  by 
that  which  is  in  him,  his  Inhalt,  his  Filling— his  absorbed,  assimi- 
lated, and  incorporated  matter :  it  is  the  Filling,  then,  which  is  the 
main  point;  and  in  view  of  that  Filling,  abstraction  can  l>e  made 
altogether  from  the  great  man  it  fills.  Lord  Macaiilay's  qnestions, 
then,  (and  those  of  Hero-worship  itself,)  are  seen,  abstraction  being 
made  from  the  form,  to  be  identical  with  our  own — do  we  know 
Ileason,  have  we  the  Object  ? 

Now,  if  it  were  question  of  an  Algebra,  a  Geometry,  an 
Astronomy,  a  Chemistry,  &c.,  I  suppose  it  would  never  occur 
to  anyone  to  ask  about  the  wisest  and  best,  &c. ;  I  suppose,  in 
these  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  we  say  Enler, 
Bourdon,  or  Peacock;  Euclid,  Legendre,  or  Hutton ;  Berzelins, 
Liebig,  or  Keid,  &c. :  I  suppose  the  main  thing  is  to  have  the 
object  (otherwise  called  the  subject)  itself,  and  that  then  there 
would  be  no  interest  in  any  wisest  and  best,  or  in  opinion  at  all. 
In  the  matter  of  Will,  hfeason,  Judgment,  then,  did  we  but  know 
the  Object,  the  Universal,  and  could  we  but  assign  it,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  know  and  assign  the  Object,  the  Universal,  in  the  case 
of  Algebra,  Chemistry,  &c.,  the  problem,  we  presume,  would, 
by  universal  acknowledgment,  be  pretty  well  solved     But  just 
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this  is  what  Hegel  asserts  of  Philosophy.  We  hear  much  in 
these  days  of  Metaphysic,  Philosophy  having  crumbled  down 
definitely  into  ruins — this,  by  an  unworthy  misapplication  and 
perversion,  on  the  authority  of  Kant  himself — this,  at  the  very 
moment  that  Hegel  claims  for  himself  the  completion  of  the 
Kantian  Philosophy  into  a  Science,  an  exact  Science,  and  its 
establishment  for  ever — this,  from  men  more  ignorant  of  what 
they  speak  about  than  any  Mandarin  in  China ! — ^Nay,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Hegel — and  no  man  alive  is  at  this  moment  com- 
petent to  gainsay  him — the  exploit  is  infinitely  greater  still,  the 
science  accomplished  infinitely  more  perfect  and  complete  than 
any  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  or  other  science  we  possess. 
This  perfection  and  completion  we  may  illustrate  thus :  Geometry 
is  an  exact  science;  it  rests  on  demonstration,  it  is  thoroughly 
objective,  it  is  utterly  independent  of  any  subjective  authority 
whatever.  But  Geometry  is  just  a  side-bt/side  of  particulars ;  it 
is  just  a  crate  of  miscellaneous  goods;  it  properly  begins  not, 
ends  not;  it  is  no  whole,  and  no  whole — product  of  a  single 
principle.  Now,  let  us  conceive  Geometry  perfected  into  this — 
a  perfectly-rounded  whole  of  organically-articulated  elements 
which  out  of  a  single  principle  arise  and  into  a  single  principle 
retract, — let  us  conceive  this,  and  we  have  before  us  an  image  of 
the  Hegelian  System.  This  science,  too,  is  to  be  conceived  as 
the  Science  of  Science — the  Scientia  of  Scientia;  it  is  to  be 
conceived  to  contain  the  ultimate  principles  of  all  things  and 
of  all  thoughts — to  be,  in  a  word,  the  essential  diamond  of  the 
universe.  These  pretensions  have,  of  course,  yet  to  be  verified. 
Nevertheless,  the  Concrete  Notion,  which  is  the  secret  of  Hegel, 
will  be  found  a  principle  of  such  rare  virtue  that  it  recommends 
itself  almost  irresistibly.  The  unity  and  systematic  wholeness, 
too,  attract  powerfully,  and  not  less  the  inexpugnable  position 
which  seems,  at  length,  extended  to  all  the  higher  interests  of 
man.  And  at  last  we  can  say  this, — should  the  path  be  but  a 
vista  of  the  imagination  and  conduct  us  nowhere,  it  yields  at 
every  step  the  choicest  aliment  of  humanity — such  aliment  as 
nourishes  us  strongly  into  our  true  stature. 

To  such  claims  of  this  new  Science  of  Philosophy,  there  lies  a 
very  close  objection  in  Germany  itself.  *In  all  practical  matters,' 
the  German  is  said  to  be  *  slow,'  and,  indeed,  *  quite  behind ;'  and 
such  quality  and  such  position  are  held  to  comport  but  ill  with 
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the  alleged  pre-emiEence  of  his  philosophy.— In  the  first  place, 
we  may  say  in  reply,  that  the  fact  is  capable  of  dispute :  the 
rising  of  1848  and  other  democratic  movements  may  be  pointed 
to;  and  the  German,  with  reference  at  least  to  his  philosophy, 
may  be  declared  much  too  fast,  and  much  too  rash.  In  the  next 
place,  what  is  meant  by  *  practical  matters/  is  Politics,  and  Politics 
such  as  the  AufklaruDg  accepts ;  all  those  measures,  namely, 
which,  be  they  in  themselves  bad,  or  be  they  in  themselves  good, 
lead  nowhere  at  present  onlesa  to  that  American  Constiiuiion  of 
no  ImtUuHon  but  an  incompetent  Police.^  His  philosopliy  teaches 
the  German  to  view  these  things  in  another  light  than  that  of  the 
nnveritied  Aufklarung:  that  is  verj"  certain.  But  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter  is  just  this — that  German  Politics  cannot  as  yet  be 
attributed  to  German  Philosophy,  for  that  philosophy  cannot  be 
said  to  be  yet  known  in  Germany.  Even  what  political  influence 
has  overflowed  frora  the  writings  of  Hegel  or  of  Kant,  or  from  the 
general  terras  and  distinctions  of  philosophy,  has  not  fallen  on  the 
masses,  but  on  isolated  students,  who  are  by  no  means  induced 
thereby  to  put  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Aufklarung.  Any  argument  against  German  Philosophy  from 
Politics^  as  Politics  appear  to  an  ordinary  English  eye,  is  to  be 
held,  therefore,  as  inapposite.  Yet,  probably,  it  is  true  that  all 
true  Germans  are  slow  ;  that  all  true  Germans,  however  small  the 
number,  wait — wait  till  we  understand,  till  they  understand  haw 
to  advance:  for  Rcfm^tn,  the  Reform  of  Illumination,  is  but  as  ai 
detected  trick  of  the  trade  which  cannot  any  longer  raise  a  hope,: 
These  Germans,  then,  wait  for  principles  of  jpmitimi,  and  leave 
to  others  the  completion  of  that  single  principle  of  negation — 
'  throw  off  every  tie  of  feudalism  '^which  the  Aufklarung  still 
so  cheerfully  executes,  in  the  simple  faith  that  it  is  realising 
something  positive — new  Sciences,  new  Political  Systems,  and 
what  not !  Such  principles  tliese  Germans  hope,  too,  to  find  in 
their  philosophy — were  it  but  once  open  to  them.  Nor  even  were 
it  found  incomplete  when  open,  would  it  then  wholly  disappoint, 
did  it  but  still  appear — as  all  the  rest  only  are,  Algebra,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  &c. — a  science  begun. 

We  have  now  said  nearly  all  that  we  desired  to  say  by  way  of 

•  As  thU  wilt  written  the  New  York  Police  was  being  charged  with  inefficiency 
on  A  public  occasion :  neither  bad  the  Austrian  and  French  defeats  issued  in  a 
Qermnii  Empire. 
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Preface,  with  the  view  of  meeting  objections,  explaining  con- 
nexions, removing  difficulties,  and  demonstrating  something  of 
the  value  of  the  proffered  wares,  as  well  as  of  our  present  need 
for  them.  We  shall  only  add  now  a  word  of  conclusion  by  naming 
a  little  nearer  some  of  the  Principles  concerned. 

To  Kant  the  three  interests  that  were  vital,  and  which  lay  at 
the  centre  of  every  thought  and  movement  in  him,  were  the 
Existence  of  God,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  These  three  positions  Kant  conceived  himself  to 
have  demonstrated,  and  in  the  only  manner  at  once  consistent 
with  themselves  and  with  the  thinking  faculties  of  man.  This  is 
thefcxt.  It  is  precisely  in  these  themes  that  Hegel  follows  Kant ; 
these  are  his  objects  also :  yet  it  is  precisely  here — especially  in 
reference  to  Grod  and  Immortality — that  the  teaching  of  Hegel 
has  been  held,  and  by  what  is  called  his  own  school,  to  be  inex- 
plicit Not  the  less,  however,  is  it  to  be  said  that  every  step  of 
his  system  is  towards  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  -that  every 
step  is  towards  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  that  every  step  is 
towards  God.  Hegel,  in  truth,  would  restore  to  us  all  that  Under- 
standing, all  that  Beflexion,  all  that  the  Illumination  has  deprived 
us  of,  and  that,  too,  in  a  higher  and  richer  form,  and  not  less  in 
the  light  and  element  of  the  Illumination  itself,  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  principle  and  truth.  Hegel,  in  fact,  completes 
the  compromise  of  Understanding  by  the  complement  of  Beason. 
Philosophy  is  to  him  not  Philosophy  unless,  or  rather  Philosophy 
is  to  him  only  Philosophy  when,  it  stands  up  for  the  substance 
of  Humanity,  for  all  those  great  religious  interests  to  which  alone 
we  virtually  live.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only  the  interests  of 
what  is  called  Natural  Beligion  that  he  seeks  to  restore,  but  those 
of  Christianity  itself:  there,  too,  he  would  complete  the  com- 
promise of  Understanding  by  the  complement  of  Beason.  Surely, 
then,  these  are  great  matters ! 

What  we  shall  take  leave  to  name  the  Historic  Pabulum,  this 
alone  is  the  appointed  food  of  every  successive  generation,  this 
alone  is  the  condition  of  the  growth  of  Spirit;  and  this  food 
neglected,  we  have  a  generation  that  but  vacillates — vacillates,  it 
may  be,  even  into  temporary  retrogression.  This  last  is  the 
unfortunate  position  now.  The  Historic  Palndum  passing  from 
the  vessel  of  Hume,  was  received  into  that  of  Kant,  and  thence 
finally  into  that  of  Hegel ;  but  from  the  vessels  of  the  two  latter 
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tire  generations  have  not  yet  eaten. — This  is  the  whole— Europe 
(Germany  as  Germany  is  itself  no  exception)  has  continued  to 
nourish  itself  from  the  vessel  of  Hume,  notwithstanding  that  the 
SistoHc  Pabulum  lias  long  since  abandoned  it  for  another  and 
others.  Hence  all  that  we  see.  Hume  is  our  Politic*,  Hume  is 
our  Trade,  Hume  is  our  Philosophy,  Hume  is  our  Religion, — it 
wants  little  but  that  Hume  were  even  our  Taste. 

A  broad  subject  is  here  indicated,  and  we  cannot  be  expected 
at  present  to  point  out  the  retrogression  or  tlie  besidc-th^-jyoint  of 
all  philosophy  else,  as  in  the  case  of  Keid,  Stewart,  &c,     Neither 
can  we  be  expected  to  dwell  on  the  partial  re-actions  against  the 
Aufklarung  whicli  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country ;  as,  firstly, 
the   Prudential  Ke-action  that  was  conditioned,  in  some   cases, 
by  Public  considerations,  and  in  others  by  only  Private  ones; 
secondly,  the  Re-action  of  Poetry  and  Nature,  as  in  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  &c. ;  and  thirdly,  the  German ico- Literary  Re- 
action, as  iu  Carlyle  and  Emerson,     The  great  point  here  is  to  see 
that  all  these  re-actions  have  been  partial  and,  so  far  as  Thought 
qua  Thought  is  concerned,  incomplete,  resting  for  their  advance- 
ment, for  the  most  part,  on   subjective  conceit  (calliug  itself  to 
itself  genius,  it  may  bej,  that  iias  sought  aliment,  inspiration,  or 
what  was  to  it  prophecy,  in  contingent  crumbs.     Hence  it  is  that 
what  we  have  n&u\  is  a  retrograde  re-action— a  Revulsion*— and  of 
the  shallowest  order,  buck  to  the  Aufklarung  again;  a  re-action 
the    members    of    which    call    themselves    'advanced    thinkers/ 
although  at  bottom  they  are  but  friends  of  the  monkey,  and  would 
drain  us  to  our  Senses.     In  this  Revulsion — in  this  perverted  or 
inverted  redaction,  we  must  even  reckon  Essayists  and  Reviewers, 
Strauss,  EenaD»  Colensa,  Feuerbach,   Buckle,  and  others.     It  is 
this  retrogressive  re-action,  this  revulsion  to  the  Aufklarung,  that 
demonstrates  the  insufficiency  of  the  previous  progressive  re-actions 
against  the   Aufklarung,   Prudential,   Poetical,   and    Germanico- 
Literary.     In  short,  the  only  true  means  of  progress  have  not 
been    brought    into    service.     The    Historic    Pabtdum,  however 
greedily  it  has  been  devoured  out  of  Hume,  has  been  left  untouched 
in  the  vessel  of  Hegel,  who  alone  of  all  mankind  has  succeeded  in 
eating  it  all  up  out  of  the  vessel  of  Kant     This  is  the  true  nature 
of  the  case,  and  these  generations,  therefore,  have  no  duty  but 
to  turn  from  their  blunder — a  blunder,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  at  tlie 
same    time,    not    quite   voluntary,    but    necessitated    by   certain 
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difficulties — and  appljr  themselves  to  the  inhaustion  of  the  only 
food  on  which,  it  will  be  found,  Humanity  will  thrive.* 

*  *'  Aufllcldrung,  a  word  which,  meaning  in  its  ordinary  use  simply  enlightenment 
— up-lighting  or  lighting-up — may  be  translated,  with  reference  at  once  to  the 
iq>ecial  up-lighting  implied,  and  a  certain  notorious  exposition  of  it,  the  Age  of 
Jteaaon."  This,  from  Essay  on  Lord  Macaulay  in  1860,  was,  at  least  as  known  to  me, 
the  first  British  mention  of  a  German  word  that  is  now  somewhat  current.  When 
enlightenment  is  said  in  England,  the  hearer  has  no  call  to  think  of  infidelity ;  but 
his  own  word  to  a  Crerman  suggests  at  once  a  whole  historic  movement  (of  18th 
century)  which  issued  in  an  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  Biblical  Utcunae.  This  has 
liad  a  shallow  result  in  many  or  most — a  salutary  only  in  a  few,  who  regret  to  hear 
or  see,  on  every  new  step  of  science,  the  constant  repetition  of  a  supposed  quite 
enlightened,  '  You  see  ? '  which  is  now  utterly  irrelevant.  Men  of  science  may  be 
right  in  their  negative  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  fail  to  recognise  the 
positive.  Educated  people  ought  really  to  be  ashamed  of  a  raid  that  is  now  out  of 
date,  and  only  blocks  'advance.'    After  all,  it  is  simply  vulgar. 
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PROLEGOMENA.-THE  STRUGGLE  TO  HEGEL 


CHAPTER  I. 

Preliminaries  of  the  Struggle  to  Hegel. 

One  approaches  Hegel  for  the  first  time — such  is  the  voice  of 
rumour  and  such  the  subjects  he  involves — as  one  might  approach 
some  enchanted  palace  ot*  Arabian  story.  New  powers — imagina- 
tion is  assured  (were  but  the  entrance  gained) — await  one  there — 
secrets — as  it  were,  the  ring  of  Solomon  and  the  passkeys  of  the 
universe.  But,  very  truly,  if  thus  magical  is  the  promise,  no  less 
magical  is  the  difficulty;  and  one  wanders  round  the  book — as 
Aboulfaouaris  round  the  palace — irrito,  without  success,  but  not 
without  a  sufficiency  of  vexation.  Book — palace — is  absolutely 
inaccessible,  for  the  known  can  show  no  bridge  to  it ;  or  if  acces- 
sible, then  it  is  absolutely  impenetrable,  for  it  begins  not,  it  enters 
not,  what  seems  the  doorway  receives  but  to  reject,  and  every 
attempt  at  a  window  is  baffled  by  a  fall. 

This  is  the  universal  experience;  and  one  is  almost  justified  to 
add,  that — whether  in  England,  or  in  France,  or  in  Germany  itself 
— this,  the  experience  of  the  beginning,  is,  also, — all  but  equally 
universally — the  experience  of  the  end.  And  yet  how  one  cloaks 
the  hurt,  how  one  dat  verba  dolori,  how  one  extenuates  defeat — 
nay  rather,  perhaps,  how  one  rises  in  triumph  over  the  worthless, 
which  is,  however,  only  the  sour  I  *It  is  but  scholasticism,'  one 
is  happy  enough  to  see  at  last ;  '  or  a  play  upon  words ; '  *  at  all 
events  there  is  no  advance  in  it  on  Plato,'  *  or  on  Aristotle,'  *  or 
on  Plotinus,' '  or  on  Thomas  Aquinas  ; '  *  at  least  that  Being  and 
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Nothing  **  is  "  the  saioe,  is  tat  a  b^tise  of  good,  heavy,  innocent 
Teutschlancl ; '  '  and  then  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  everyone 
must  recoil  at  the  reconciliation  of  contraries,'  *  aye,  and  shudder 
at  Pantheism  !  *  But  not  thus  is  it  that  Hegel  will  be  laid,  and 
not  thus  is  it  that— in  the  end — our  own  ignorance  shall  be  hailed 
as  knowledge. 

But,  if  it  be  thtis  with  those  who  admit  defeat— with  those,  that 
is,  who  actually  acknowledge  their  inability  to  construe  (though  for 
the  most  part,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  consistency  of  an  ostrich, 
they  comically  assume  to  co7ifidc),  it  must  l>e  confessed  that  one^s 
satisfaction  is  not  perfect,  either,  with  those  who  arrogate  a  victory 
and  display  the  spoils,  A  victory]  one  is  apt  to  mutter,  yes,  a 
victory  of  the  outside — ^a  victory,  as  it  w  ere,  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents—a victory  of  tliese  contents  themselves,  perhaps,  but  so  that 
it  looks  like  a  licking  of  tliem  all  up  drj/ — ^a  victory  then  which 
has  been,  not  chemically  or  vitally/but  only  nieclianically  effected ; 
effected  in  such  wise,  indeed,  that  the  displayed  spoils  (the  books 
they  write)  consist  but  of  a  sort  of  logical  Pdre/acienhtndc^  but  of 
a  giammatical  fluency  of  mere  forms,  which^  however  useful  to  a 
professor  as  a  professor,  affect  others  like  the  nomenclature  of  i 
Sclenugmphy ;  whose  Mare  Magnum  and  LacuH  Ni(/er  and  Monies 
Zwris*  (if  these  be  the  nanies)  are  names  only — names,  that  is,  of 
seas  atid  lakes  and  mountiiius  in  tlie  Moon,  which  can  possess 
correspondent  substance,  consequently,  for  bim  only  who  reaches  it 
— a  consununation  plainly  that  must  be  renounced  by  a  Seleuo- 
grapher. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  difficulty  of  Hegel  tliat  tlie  chapters  bearing 
in  their  titles  to  refer  to  the  struggle  to  Hegel  have  been,  though 
with  consideraljle  hesitation,  sulmiitted  to  the  reader.  They  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  certain  members  of  a  series  of  notes' 
which,  as  it  were,  fell  by  the  way — exclamation  is  natural  to  pain 
— during  the  writer's  own  struf/f/Ie  to  the  Lo^ik  and  the  I^neych- 
pacdie.  Originating  thus,  these  notes  (though  sometimes  written 
as  if  referring  to  a  reader)  brought  with  tliem  no  thought  of  publi- 
cation so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned ;  iimny  of  them, 
indeed,  were  destroyed  l>efore  any  such  thought  occurred ;  and  as 
the  rest  remained,  they  remain  still,  for  to  change  them  now  would 
be  but  to  anachronise  and  stultify  them.  Imperfections,  then,  of 
all  sorts  are  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  them  ;  but  still  the  hope 
is  entertained  that  they  may  assist,  or  that,  should  they  fail  to 
assist^  they  may  succeed  to  encourage ;  for,  representing  various 
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stages  of  success,  or  unsuccess,  in  the  study  of  Hegel,  they  may  be 
allowably  expected  to  have  peculiar  meaning  for  more  than  one 
student,  wlio,  finding  his  own  diflBculties  reflected  in  what  claims 
to  have  passed  them,  may  feel  himself  stimulated  afresh  to  a 
renewed  attempt. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  case  too,  I  am  sure  the  reader  will 
not  deem  it  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  warned  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  these  notes — both  as  interimistic  and  pro- 
visional in  themselves,  and  as  always  referring  to  another^  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Hegel  or  from  that  of  his  commentator — 
must  not  be  regarded  as  deliberate  products  of  either,  but  must 
be  viewed  only  as  a  preparatory  scaffolding  to  be  afterwards 
removed. 

I  shall  always  recollect  the  first  time  I  opened  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Hegel.  It  was  the  re-edition  by  Eosenkranz  (Berlin,  1845)  of 
Hegel's  own .  third  edition,  a  compact,  substantial,  but  not  bulky 
volume,  with  clear  and  well-sized  type,  that  seemed  to  ofier  a 
ready  and  satisfactory  access  to  the  whole  of  this  extraordinaiy 
system.  Surely,  was  the  thought,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  one's  way  through  that !  What  a  promise  the  very  con- 
tents seemed  to  offer,  if  floating  strangely  in  such  an  air  of  novelty! 
First  of  all,  thi'ee  grand  Parts  :  the  Science  of  Logic,  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature,  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit !  Evidently,  something  very 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  was  about  to  be  given  us !  For 
Logic,  Nature,  Spirit — which  last  of  course  could  only  refer  to 
intelligence,  or  to  thinking,  willing,  feeling  self-consciousness  in 
general — being  all  three  explained  to  us,  there  manifestly  could 
remain  nothing  else  to  ask  after.  Then  the  Sub-parts !  As  the 
Farts  were  three,  so  under  each  of  the  three  the  Svi-parts  were 
also  three.  Under  Logic :  the  doctrine  of  Being,  the  doctrine  of 
Essence,  the  doctrine  of  the  Notion.  Under  Nature :  Mechanic, 
Physic,  Organic.  Under  Spirit:  Subjective  Spirit,  Objective 
Spirit,  Absolute  Spirit.  Nor  did  two  trichotomies  suffice ;  there 
was  a  third  into  the  majuscules  A,  B,  C,  a  fourth  into  the  minus- 
cules  a,  b,  c,  a  fifth  into  the  grammata  a,  jS,  y,  and  lastly  (not  to 
mention  an  occasional  excursion  to  the  Hebrew  Aleph,  Beth,  Oim- 
mel),  the  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  work  was  seen — a  sixth 
(seventh)  trichotomy — to  proceed  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3.  The 
outer  look  at  least  was  attractive ;  there  was  balance,  there  was 
symmetry,  and  the  energy  of  a  beginner  could  at  lowest  hope  that  it 
was  in  presence,  not  of  artifice  and  formality,  but  of  nature  and 
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reality.  At  all  events,  be  it  as  it  might  with  the  form,  the  matter 
was  unexceptionable,  and  promised  knowledge  of  the  most  com- 
plete, interesting,  and  important  nature.  For  under  Logic,  there 
Were  not  onlj  Propositions,  Syllogisms,  &c-,  to  he  discussed,  but 
all  the  great  questions  of  Ontology  also,  as  Being,  and  Existence, 
and  Nonmenon,  and  Phenomenon,  and  Substance,  and  Cause  and 
Effect,  and  Beciprocity,  &c.  &c.  Then  the  treatment  of  I^ature 
seemed  an  extremely  full  one ;  for  Static,  and  Dynamic,  and 
Mechanic,  and  Chemistry  (Chemism  rather),  and  Geology,  and 
Botany,  and  Physiology »  and  much  else,  seemed  all  to  have  place 
in  it  Lastly,  at  once  how  pregnant  and  how  new  the  matter  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Spirit  appeared  I  Psychology,  Morals,  lieligion, 
Law,  Politics,  Society,  Art,  and  Philosophy ;  these  were  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  but  all  in  a  new  order,  and  under  new  categories, 
and  with  strange  new  associates  at  their  sides.  What  was  Being- 
for-mlf,  for  example,  and  what  was  Phenomenology,  and  the  World 
af  Appearance,  and,  above  all,  what  was  the  Absolute  Ideaf 
But  let  us  cease  to  wonder— let  us  begin  to  read. 
Well,  we  have  read  the  Fore-ttfard  of  Rosenkranz.  We  have 
found  in  it,  certainly,  a  considerable  sprinking  of— to  us — new 
words;  some  of  them,  too,  of  endless  syllable,  Mongolic,  merely 
stuck  together  on  tiie  agglutinative  principle,  such  as  Siclmisichselb' 
drefieciirfn  (which  does  not  occur  here,  however),  or  IncinaTtder- 
greifen  (which  does) ;  but  we  have  gone  through  with  it — we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  ha%^e  understood  it — there  is  no  hidden  difficulty  in 
it,  80  far  as  we  can  judge,  Tliough  we  have  heard  in  it,  too,  that 
there  is  a  split  in  tlie  school,  and  that  Hegelian  ism  is  not  in 
Germany  what  it  was ;  we  have  been  told  as  well  that  this 
Encyeh_>pa*dia  is  a  national  treasure^  the  estimation  of  which  will 
oidy  grow  with  time ;  that  other  sciences  are  obliged  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  notio!is  it  contains,  and  that  it  presents  a  preg- 
nant concentration  beside  whicli  the  Mann-els  de  Philosophie  of  the 
French  and  others  are  but  shallow  maunderings,  empty  and 
antiquated.  For  our  own  part,  moreover,  we  have  felt  ourselves, 
throughout  the  reading,  in  presence  of  what  is  evidently  both  a 
highly  developed,  and  a  wholly  new,  method  of  general  thought. 
Altogether  the  Fure-word  of  Rosenkranz  is  a  word  of  encoumge- 
ment  and  hope. 

We  go  further  now — we  enter  upon  Hegel  himselL  Alas ! 
Hegel  is  not  Rosenkranz,  and  the  Fore-word — after  a  thousand 
eftnrts,  with  surprise,  with  incredulity,  with  astonishment,  with 
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vexation,  with  gall,  with  sweat — seems  destined  for  ever  to 
remain  the  Hind-word  also. 

Even  if  a  ray  of  light  seems  suddenly  to  leap  to  you/most 
probably  your  position  is  not  one  whit  the  better  for  it ;  for  the 
gleam  of  the  beginning  proves,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  meteor  of 
the  marsh ;  a  meteor  with  express  appointment,  it  may  be  even, 
to  mislead  your  vanity  into  the  pitfall  of  the  ridiculous.  You 
shall  have  advanced,  let  us  assume,  for  example,  to  the  words: 
'The  Idea,  however,  demonstrates  itself  as  Thought  directly 
identical  with  itself,  and  this  at  the  same  time  as  the  power 
to  set  itself  over  against  itself,  in  order  to  be  for  itself,  and  in 
this  Other  only  to  be  by  itself.'  You  shall  have  seen  into  these 
words,  let  us  say,  so  far ;  and  you  shall  have  smirkingly  pointed 
them  out  to  friends,  and  smiled  complacently  over  the  hopeless 
blankness  that  fell  upon  their  features ;  but  in  the  smirk,  and  in 
the  smile,,  and  in  the  delusion  that  underlies  them,  you  shall 
have,  like  Dogberry,  to  be  *  written  down  an  ass '  the  while. 
These  words  but  abstractly  state  the  position  of  Idealism — do 
they  ?  And  so,  hugging  yourself  as  on  a  secret  gained,  you  relax 
pleasedly  into  the  cloudland  of  the  Vorstellum/,  to  see  there,  far 
off  across  the  blue,  the  whole  huge  universe  iridescently  collapse 
into  the  crystal  of  the  Idea.  You  will  yet  see  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  cloudland,  to  be  disappointed  with  your  secret, 
how  true  soever,  and  to  find  in  every  case  that  you  have  not 
yet  accomplished  a  single  step  in  advance. 

The  Encyclopaedia  proves  utterly  refractory  then.  With' 
resolute  concentration  we  have  set  ourselves,  again  and  again, 
to  begin  with  the  beginning,  or,  more  desperately,  with  the  end, 
perhaps  with  the  middle — now  with  this  section,  now  with  that — 
in  vain !  Deliberate  effort,  desultory  dip — 'tis  all  the  "same  thing ! 
We  shut  the  book ;  we  look  around  for  explanation  and  assistance. 

We  are  in  Germany  itself  at  the  moment  (say);  and  very 
naturally,  in  the  first  instance,  we  address  ourselves  to  our  own 
late  teacher  of  the  language,  *  OtJier  writers*  he  replies,  *  may  be 
this,  may  be  that ;  biU  Hegel ! — one  has  to  stop  !  and  think  I  and 
think  I — Hegel!  Ach  Gottf*  Such  a  weary  look  of  exhausted 
effort  lengthens  the  jaw !  and  it  is  our  last  chance  of  a  word 
with  our  late  teacher;  for  henceforth  he  always  unaccountably 
vanishes  at  the  very  first  glimpse  of  our  person,  though  caught 
a  mile  off! 

But  here  is  a  friend  of  ours,  an  Englishman,  of  infinite  ability. 
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of  infinite  acquirement,  conversant  with  many  languages,  but 
especially  conversant  with  German,  for  he  has  held  for  years  a 
German  appointment,  and  rejoiced  for  years  in  a  German  wife. 
He  will  assist  ns.  With  what  a  curious  smile  he  looks  up,  and 
shakes  his  head,  after  having  read  the  two  or  three  first  sen- 
tences of  the  first  preface  to  the  Encyclopedia  1  Tliis  preface  is 
Hegelian  iron  certainty,  and  with  the  iang  of  Hegelian  iron  in 
every  word  of  it;  but.  looking  at  it  now,  it  is  difticiUt  to  under- 
stand that  it  should  ever  have  seemed  hard.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
that  it  really  was  hard  to  the  friend  alluded  to.  Only,  the  closely 
wrought  concentration  must  have  seemed  exceedingly  peculiar; 
and  it  must  have  been  felt  that  in  such  words — common  and 
current  as  they  are — as  Inhalt,  Vw^stdlung,  Begriff,  and  even 
ausserliche  Zireckmiussi^keit,  dusscrlicke  Ordnuufi,  Maiiifr^  Ueber- 
gdnge^  Vevmitielung ,  &c,,  there  lay  a  meaning  quite  uther  than  the 
ordinary  one  ;  a  meaning  depending  on  some  geit^ral  system  of 
thovght,  and  intdlifjihle  cofisequejitlg  ofiig  to  the  1711(10 ted. 

We  are  driven  back  on  books  again  then ;  and  we  have  recourse 
to  the  Life  of  Hegel  as  written  by  Rosenkratiz.  This  writer 
possesses  at  once  a  facile  and  a  lucid  pen,  beneatli  w^hich,  too, 
there  rise  up  ever  and  anon  the  most  expressive  images,  the  most 
picturesque  metaphors.  Image,  metaplior,  facility,  lucidity,  all 
seem  ineffectual,  however,  the  instant  they  come  to  be  applied  to 
what  alone  concerns  us^the  philosophy  of  Hegeh  The  per- 
spicuity and  transparency  winch  give  light  everywhere  else,  here 
suddenly — so  far  as  we  are  concerned — vanish ;  and  there  is  an 
incontinent  relapse,  on  our  part,  into  the  ancient  gall  Let  the 
reader  look,  for  example,  at  these,  the  first  two  sentences  of  what 
appears  in  tlie  work  referred  to  as  a  formal  statement  of  the 
system  of  Hegel ! 

'Philosophy  w^as  to  him  the  a  elf-cognition  of  the  proceBS  of  the 
Absolute,  which,  as  pure  Ideality,  is  not  affected  by  the  vicissitude 
of  the  quantitative  difference  of  the  Becoming  which  attaches  to 
the  Finite.  The  distinction  of  the  Pure  Idea,  of  Nature,  and  of 
the  Spirit  as  personification  of  history,  is  eliminated  in  the  total 
totality  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  that  is  present  in  them/ 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  original,  and  to  examine 
from  time  to  time  the  succeeding  page,  or  page  and  a  half,  in  test 
of  his  own  proficiency.  Insight  into  Hegel  will  have  begun,  when 
the  passage  referred  to  has  become  sun-clear.  Not  more  tlian 
begun,  however,  for  the  glance  into  the  system  involved   here 
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extends  only  to  the  'totality/  and,  compared  with  a  knowledge 
which  were  truly  knowledge,  is  altogether  inadequate.  In  the 
case  of  Hegel,  there  is  nothing  more  deceptive  than  what  are 
called  general  views.  It  is  extreme  injustice  to  all  interests 
concerned,  to  sum  up  his  system  in  a  paragraph ;  and  still  worse 
to  fancy  that  it  is  understood,  and  finished  off,  and  dxmt  with  in 
the  single  word  Pantheism,  He  who  would  know  Hegel,  must 
know  what  Hegel  himself  would  call  das  Eimelne,  and  even  das 
Einzelne  des  Einzelnen;  that  is,  he  must  not  content  himself  with 
some  mere  fraudulent  or  illusory  general  conception  of  the  whole ; 
but  he  must  know  'the  particular'  (strictly,  *the  singular'),  and 
'  the  particular  of  the  particular.*  The  System  of  Hegel  is  this : 
not  a  mere  theory  or  intellectual  view,  or  collection  of  theories  or 
intellectual  views,  but  an  Organon  through  which — as  system  of 
drill,  instruction,  discipline — passed,  the  individual  soul  finds  itself 
on  a  new  elevation^  and  with  nexo  'powers.  A  general  view  that 
shall  shortly  name  and  give  shortly  to  understand — a  single 
statement  that  shall  explain — this  were  a  demand  not  one  wliit 
more  absurd  as  regards  the  Principia  of  Newton  than  as  regards 
the  Logic  of  Hegel.  Of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former,  he  only  knows 
anything  who  has  effected  actual  pei'meation.  Fancy  the  smile 
into  which  the  iron  of  Hegel  broke  when  the  never-doubting 
M.  Cousin  requested  a  succinct  statement  of  The  System  !  *  Afon- 
sieivr*  said  he,  '  ces  choses  ne  se  disent  pas  succinctement,  surtout  en 
finngais  !  * 

The  Life  of  Hegel  by  Rosenkranz,  then,  however  interesting, 
however  satisfactory  otherwise,  failed  there — at  least  for  us — 
where  only  we  wished  it  to  succeed.  It  extended  no  light  for 
perception  of  the  System.  There  it  was  dark  and  impervious — 
as  dark  and  impervious  as  the  Encyclopaedic  itself.  The  opening 
sentences  of  the  relative  statement  and  the  succeeding  passages 
already  referred  to  were  flung,  in  the  wonder  they  excited,  to 
more  than  one  correspondent,  and  the  '  total  totality '  remained 
an  occasion  of  endless  smile. 

From  all  this  it  was  evident,  then,  that  the  System  of  Hegel 
was  something  eminently  peculiar,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be 
understood  at  all,  the  only  course  that  remained  was  to  take  it 
in  its  place  as  part  and  parcel  of  what  is  called  German  Philo- 
sophy in  general ;  and,  with  that  object,  to  institute,  necessarily, 
a  systematic  study  of  the  entire  subject  from  the  commencement. 
Now  that  commencement  was  Kant;  in  regard  to  whom,  so  far. 
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at  least,  aa  Hume  and  the  pliilosopliy  of  Great  Britain  generally 
were  concerned,  we  might  assume  ourselves  to  possess  what 
preliminary  preparation  w^as  specially  retjnireth  With  Kant, 
then,  without  carrying  the  regression  further,  and  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  we  might  begin  at  once. 

The  KritUu  of  Pure  Reason  was  accordingly  taken  up,  and  an 
assiduous  study  of  the  same  duly  set  forward.  The  Introduction 
and  the  Aesthdik  necessitated,  indeed,  the  closest  attention  and 
the  most  earnest  thought  in  consequence  of  the  newness  of 
the  matter  and  the  imperfections  of  the  fonn,  but  offered  on  the 
whole  no  serious  impediment.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  with 
t[je  Transcemkntal  Atialytik,  the  burthen  of  whicli  is  the  De^hic- 
Hon  of  the  Caicgorits,  pronounced  1>y  Hegel  what  is  hardest  in 
Kiint — even  pronounced  by  Kant  wViat  is  hardest  in  himself. 
Here  there  was  pause ;  here  the  eyes  wandered  ;  here  they  looked 
up  in  quest  of  aid  from  without. 

The  translations  that  offered  themselves  to  hand  were  most 
of  them  to  be  regarded  but  as  psychological  curiosities.  Tbey 
seemed  on  the  whole,  in  fact,  to  have  been  executed  as  it  were 
with  the  eyes  shut,  or  as  if  in  the  dark ;  and  consequently  they 
fell  on  the  eyes  of  the  reader  like  a  very  'blanket  of  tlie  night/ 
against  the  overpowering  weight  of  wliich  no  human  lid  could 
stir.  Eeinhold,*  Schwegler,-f-  not  were  procured,  but  fell  in  the 
way,  scarcely  with  the  required  profit.  Tlie  former  was  one  of 
those  nervously  clear,  nervously  distinct  individuals  who  blind 
%vith  excess  of  light  and  deafen  with  excess  of  accent ;  while 
the  latter,  excellent,  admirable,  aftbrded  only  a  summary  that 
was  scarcely  of  any  avail  to  the  interest  concerned— the  Deduc- 
tion of  the  Categories.  SaintesJ  extended  a  thin  varnish  of 
the 'Literature  of  the  Subject ;'  but,  as  regarded  the  main  object 
of  a  full  perception  of  what  that  really  was  that  the  Kritik  of 
Pure  Eeason  strove  to,  he  was  as  far  from  tli rowing  any  satis- 
factory light   on    Kaut,  as   afterwards  Vera,§  on   the   whole,  to 


*  RetnhoM  ;  Vei'aucli  tiiicr  neuen  Theorie  des  Measeblit:l»L*ii  Vor»leHung«* 
vcrmugeiiS. 

t  Schweghn  :  Oes*:hiclit+?  *ler  Philosopliie  ini  rniriss. 

\  Saintes  :  Vio  et  PhUosopliie  tie  Kaut, 

^  Vt!ra;  I  nt  rod  net  ion  a  la  rijUoso|iljic  de  Ile^i'I. 

It  must  be  uudeiitood  that  tkii»e  lensurc**  come  from  one  wbose  deaire  Vfiw 
tborouglily  to  soe  into  tlie  i^bole  connexion  and  details  of  tbo  Hy^tems  in  (^u^tiou, 
Hud  that  coU8«qu«ctly  anotber  wbo  should  oidy  aim  at  a  *  tj^ntral  contieption  *  may 
f«€l  very  differently  towank  mmo  of  the  works  meittiontHl.     Rosenkraiii  and  Sibree, 
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me — at  least  in  the  one  little  volume — was  from  throwing  a 
suflBcient  one  on  what  I  really  wanted  to  know  of  Hegel.  Three 
Vortrdge  (just  to  complete  the  digression  here  which  the  refer- 
ence to  Vera  has  begun)  of  Kuno  Fischer,  besides  that  they  came 
years  too  late,  were  not  done  justice  to  by  acquisition  and  perusal 
of  the  two  volumes  on  Kant  which  were  announced  to  follow. 
Haym  (Hegel  und  seine  Zeit)  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  all  his 
admirable  writing,  all  his  brilliantly-pointed  expression,  failed  to 
convince  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  Hegel.  The  prefatory 
notice  to  the  extracts  of  Frantz  and  Hillert,  a  slender  pamphlet 
on  Hegel's  subjective  Logic  published  by  Chapman,  Gruppe — 
'Gegenwart,  &c.,  der  Philosophie,'  Fortlage — *die  Lucken  des 
Hegelschen  Systems '  (I  may  also  mention  Coleridge's  Biographia 
Literaria,  and  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy) — 
these  and  the  other  works  already  named  constitute  what  in 
my  case  is  the  Literature  of  the  subject;  and,  though  very 
readily  allowing  each  its  own  peculiar  merits — (Schwegler's 
book  is  indispensable) — it  is  not  too  much  to  sky  that  a  single 
satisfactory  idea  on  the  main  thing  wanted  by  a  struggling 
student  who  would  be  thorough,  is  not  to  be  got  from  the 
whole  of  them.  He  who  after  such  reading  supposes  himself 
to  possess  an  adequate  conception  of  Kant  and  Hegel  simply 
deludes  himself.* 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  at  this  stage  was,  that  we  must 
return  to  the  principials.  If  we  really  desired  to  come  to  any 
knowledge  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  or,  for  that  part,  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling  either,  it  was  with  Kant  and  Hegel,  with  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  that  we  had  alone  to  do.  Accordingly,  Tennemann, 
Chalybaeus,  Michelet,  though  heard  of,  were  not  consulted. 
Neither  were  the  Elucidations  to  Hegel  by  Rosenkranz  inquired 
for;  and  the  same  author's  suggestive  Reformation  of  the 
Hegelian  Logic  only  came  to  hand  when  it  was  no  longer 
required.      The   pertinent  articles  in  the  Conversations-Lexicon 

for  example,  speak  alike  highly  of  the  work  of  Vera ;  and  they  are  both  authorities 
of  weight.  Rosenkranz,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Hcgclianer  par  excellence.  And  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  Mr  Sibree's  translation  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
History  as  by  far  the  best  contribution  to  German  philosoi)hy  that  has  as  yet  (1864) 
appeared  in  England.  The  one  work  is  no  test :  Vera  has  written  many  works  on 
Hegel,  all  excellent  He  himself,  besides,  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  accom- 
plished, and  delightful  of  men. 

•  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  reference  above  to  Schwegler's  book  pre- 
ceded by  some  yeara  any  thought  of  its  translation  by  the  author.     (New  note. ) 
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were  too  short  to  be  ol  much  service  as  regards  the  *  Philosophies ' 
thenaselves;  but  useful  li^ht  was  obtained  here  and  there  on  the 
technical  meanings  of  Germaii  philosopliical  terms. 

It  was  a  consolation  to  learn  from  another  such  encyclopaedic 
work,  wliose  name  I  forrjet,  that  Hegel  had  been  a  shut  book  both 
to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  that,  as  regards  Jean  Paul,  it  was  in  a 
manner  an  expression  wrung  from  him,  that  Hegel  was  *the 
subtlest  of  all  metaphysical  heads,  but  a  very  vampire  of  the 
living  man/  In  a  like  reference,  it  was  not  unpleasittg  10  know 
that  tbe  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  liad  remained  opaque  to  ifoethe^ 
and  to  perceive  from  tlie  W'Ords  conveying  it,  that  the  claim  of 
tlje  same  great  man  to  an  understanding  of  the  Kritik  of 
Judgment  was  perhaps  not  less  susceptible  of  a  negative  than 
of  an  affirmative.  Such  evidences  of  the  difhculty,  then,  were  a 
consolation  to  the  suffering  individual  student,  at  the  same  time 
that  everything  seemed  to  confirm  tbe  truth  of  hia  conclusion, 
that,  in  tliis  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  true  policy  was  to  pass 
by  the  subordinates,  and  hold  perseveringly  by  the  princijials. 

But  again,  if  we  may  neglect  what  is  named  tlie  *  Literature  of 
the  subject/  as  but  a  parasitic  consequent,  how  far,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  this  or  any  njovtinjent  to  lie 
in  its  principals  alone,  and — what  is  the  same  thing  on  another 
side — how  far  is  it  possible  to  separate  the  consideration  of 
any  such  movement  from  tlie  consideration  of  its  literature? 
These  questions  probably  enable  us  to  open  at  best  what  we 
would  proceed  to  say.  The  movement,  of  which  tliere  is  question 
at  present,  is  an  intellectual  movement  of  sueli  a  nature  as  is 
not  rare  in  history.  Tlie  Germans  commonly  distinguish  such 
movements  by  the  w^ord  Gahnnu/^  whicli  signifies  Zi/mosw,  fcr- 
meiitatio,  ferment.  Now  the  dramatic  zymosis  of  England,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  presents  a  considerable  analogy  to  the  philosophical 
zymosis  of  (rcrmany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  century;  wlnle  neither  of  them, 
perhaps,  can  well  be  surpassed,  as  an  example  of  the  class,  by 
any  other  which  has  occurred  in  history.  In  both,  the  same 
passionate  enthusiasm,  the  same  eager  haste,  the  same  burning 
rush,  the  same  swift  alternation  of  io  triumph r,  the  same  pre- 
cipitation and  superfetation  of  production.  Man,  strung  to  his 
utmost,  vies  hia  utnmst ;  and  each  new  day  brings  forth  its 
portent;  which   portent,  again,  in   its   place  and   season,  is  as 
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temporary  centre  and  feeding  fuel  to  the  growing,  glowing,  and 
inflaming  hubbub. 

Grermany,  for  its  part,  however,  was  luckily  free,  as  indeed 
behoved  philosophy,  from  an  element  of  sense  which  deformed 
and  disgraced  the  English  ferment.  For  such  pure  white  flames 
as  Kant  and  Fichte,  the  substance  proper  of  the  spirit  was  oil 
enough ;  the  natural  speed  of  their  own  life  sufficed  them  ; 
they  required  not,  like  Marlow,  the  fierce  combustible  of  wine, 
as  it  were  to  give  them  edge  upon  themselves,  that  so  they  might 
eat  into  themselves,  and  devour  up  their  own  sweetness  in  an 
instant's  rush.  Yet  Fichte,  absolutely  without  a  fear — absolutely 
without  a  misgiving  in  the  intensity  of  his  sincerity,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  honesty,  in  the  intensity  of  his  conviction,  was 
as  swift  and  precipitate  as  even  Marlow.  Of  this,  his  every  act, 
his  every  word  is  proof.  He  kindles  to  Kant,  he  writes  his 
*Kritik  of  All  Eevelation'  in  four  weeks,  he  rushes  to  Konigsberg, 
he  extends  to  Kant  this  same  'Kritik'  by  way  of  introductory 
letter.  He  becomes  professor  at  Jena;  his  lectures  are  as 
inflaming  fire,  and  his  works — Wissenschaftslehre,  Rechtslehre, 
Sittenlehre — leap  from  him  like  consecutive  lightnings.  The 
Journal  he  edits  is,  for  its  plainness  of  speech,  confiscated  by  the 
Government:  he  rises  up,  he  rushes  to  the  front,  he  defends,  he 
'appeals,  he  listens  to  no  private  Hvsh,  man!  hold  your  torigue,  toe 
are  going  to  look  over  it ;  he  will  have  *  lawful  conviction '  or 
*  signal  satisfaction.'  Submit  to  be  threatened !  it  is  he  will 
threaten,  he  will  quit — quit  and  take  his  people  with  him  ;  he  and 
tliey  will  found  a  university  for  themselves !  So  single,  so  entire 
in  his  conviction  of  his  first  philosophy,  this  is  no  impediment  to 
equal  singleness,  to  equal  entirety  in  his  conviction  of  his  second. 
Then,  when  the  political  horizon  darkens  over  his  country,  he 
calls  his  compatriots  to  arms — calls  to  them  through  the  very 
roulades  of  the  French  drums,  calls  to  them  in  the  very  hearing 
of  the  French  governor !  Nor  when,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  call, 
the  war  arises,  does  the  student  slink  into  his  study  as  if  his  work 
were  done.  No !  the  word  is  but  exchanged  for  the  deed ;  and  in 
the  doing  of  the  deed,  both  he  and  his  brave  wife  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
their  own  nobleness!*  The  eagle  Fichte  !  whose  flight  was  arrow- 
straight,  whose  speed  the  lightning's !  Or  take  him  in  less  serious 
and  more  amusing  circumstances.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  days  of 
Marlow,  the  drunkenness  of  intellection  could  not  be  greater  than 
*  But  she  recovered,  while  he  died.     (New.) 
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this»  Fichte  visits  Baggesen,  whom  as  yet  he  has  not  seen ; 
Baggesen  has  a  child  at  the  point  of  death,  and  cannot  receive 
Fichte.  They  cannot  part  tlnis,  however:  Baggesen  comes  to 
Fichte  in  the  stair ;  and  there  the  two  of  them^  Fichte  and 
Baggesen,  find  CoiLscimisnesii  a  subject  so  interesting,  that,  in  such 
position,  in  such  circumstances,  they  remain  discussing  it  an  hour 
and  a  half,  turning  away»  the  one  from  the  other,  at  last,  each,  we 
may  suppose,  as  in  the  dream  of  a  seraph. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  excitement  in  Germany 
t«Jok  on,  in  some  respects,  larger  proportions  than  that  in  England. 
The  numbers  of  the  affected,  for  example,  were  much  gi-eater  in  the 
former  country  than  in  the  latter.  The  former  country,  indeed, 
would  probably  count  by  hundreds  as  the  other  by  tens,  Schulze, 
Kraus,  Maim  on,  Krug»  Kiese  wetter,  Erhard,  Eberhard,  Heydeii- 
reich,  Bouterweck,  Bendavid,  Fries^  Eeinliold*  Bardili,  Beck, 
Hlilsen,  Koppen,  Suabedisaen — these  really  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
names  that  turn  up  in  the  German  fluctuation,  and  each  of  them 
is  to  be  conceived  as  but  a  seething  froth-point  in  the  immeasurable 
yeast. 

In  these  zymoses,  then,  whether  in  Germany  or  in  England,  we 
may  say  that  those  who  took  part  in  them  were  stirred  to  their 
very  depths;  that  they  stood  up,  as  it  were,  convulsed;  that  tliey 
eraulously  agonised  themselves  mutually,  to  the  production  of 
results,  in  both  countries,  on  the  whole  transcendent,  almost 
superhuman.  Now,  however  wide  was  the  seething  sea  in 
England,  we  all  know,  in  these  days,  that  it  has  subsided  round  a 
single,  matchless  island,  Shakspeare,  the  delight,  tlie  glory,  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ;  hcsith  which,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  only  by  a 
species  of  indulgent  indifference  on  otir  parts  tliat  we  allow  certain 
virtuosi  to  point  out  the  existence  of  some  ancillary  islets.  But 
just  as  lb  is  in  England  as  regards  the  dramatic  zymosis,  it  is,  or 
will  be,  in  Germany  as  regards  the  philosophic ;  only,  the  latter 
country,  perhaps,  will  distinguish  its  single  island  by  a  double 
name.  We  have  arrived  now  at  the  point  where  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  we  have  left  a  short  way  behiud  us  is  easy,  la 
self-evident  The  seething  thing,  named  English  Drama,  or 
German  Philosophy,  is  one  thing;  and  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  seething,  another.  Thus  diHerent,  each,  then,  may  be  con- 
sidered apart  and  by  itself ;  and  two  diverse  Vtranches  of  human 
industry  are  seen  to  become  hereby  possible*  He  who  shall  make! 
it  his  business  to  watch  the  gathering  of  the  materials  for  the 
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seething — the  first  bells  or  bubbles  of  the  same — the  further 
progress,  all  the  consecutive  phases  as  they  appear  in  time — 
will  be  the  Phenomenologist  or  Historian  of  the  Seething.  By 
this  historian,  plainly,  no  detail  is  to  be  neglected,  nor  is  any 
name  to  be  omitted. 

A  very  different  task,  however,  is  his  who  would  take  the  other 
branch,  and  discuss  only  the  settled  outcome  of  the  ferment :  and 
this  is  the  task  in  special  reference  to  German  Philosophy  which 
we  here  would  desire  to  attempt;  a  task  which  is,  probably, 
insusceptible  as  yet  of  the  form  of  art — which  as  yet  cannot  be 
effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  picture,  by  a  statue,  or  even  by  a  homo- 
geneous essay,  but  which  must  content  itself  with  the  ground  in 
its  regard  being  simply  broken  into.  For  us  then,  with  such 
object,  the  majority  of  the  names  tossed  over  in  the  turmoil  will 
have  no  interest ;  for  us,  in  short,  the  principals  will  suffice.  And 
thus,  by  another  road,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before^ — to  neglect,  namely,  the  '  Literature  of  the  subject ; '  and 
this,  not  only  so  far  as  it  follows,  but  also  so  far  as — so  to  speak 
— it  accompanies  the  ferment.  But  again  the  terms  principaU 
and  outcome  are  not  necessarily  coincident.  In  the  ferment  of 
the  English  Drama,  Marlow,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others  may,  even 
beside  Shakspeare,  be  correctly  enough  named  principals;  yet  it 
is  the  last  alone  whom  we  properly  term  outcome.  As  it  is,  then, 
in  the  English  movement,  so  probably  will  it  be  in  the  German 
also ;  and  in  this  light,  perhaps,  there  awaits  us  a  closer  circum- 
scription yet  than  that  which  we  had  already  reached.  In  other 
words,  there  may  be  principals  here,  too,  whodi,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  as  outcome. 

The  reader,  indeed,  may  have  already  perceived  a  tendency  on 
our  part  to  talk  somewhat  exclusively  of  Kant  and  Hegel ;  and 
may  already,  perhaps,  resent  the  slight  thereby  implied  to  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  as  to  men  who  have  hitherto  ranked  on  the  same 
platform  as  equals  themselves,  and  no  less  equals  of  the  others 
also.  No  man,  for  instance,  will  subordinate  Fichte  to  Schelling ; 
yet,  as  there  has  been  assigned  to  Kant  the  relative  place  of 
Socrates,  and  to  Hegel  that  of  Aristotle,  so  there  has  always 
been  reserved  for  Schelling  no  less  proud  a  place — the  place  of 
Plato.  It  may  well  be  asked,  then,  why  should  Fichte  and 
Schelling  give  way  to  Hegel  ?  Is  it  possible  to  take  up  the  works 
of  either  of  the  former  without  perpetually  coming  on  Ankldnge — 
on  assonances  to  Hegel  for  which  this  latter  seems  the  debtor  ? 
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Do  not  sources  ap|mreiitly  of  special  inspiration  to  Hegel  crop  out 
all  tlirough  the  *  IHeea'  and  the  *Transcendentale  Idealisnms' — 
all  throu«j[h  the  *  Wissenschaftslehre/ and  the  *IlechLslehre,*  and 
the  ^Sitlenlelire  ?'  Are  not  the  considerations  contained  in 
these  works  lar^^ely  the  iiiatenal  on  which  at  least  Hegel  turns? 
Whence  else  could  there  have  been  ext-ended  to  him  the  ruts  or 
the  rails  whereby  liis  waggon  was  enabled  to  loU  forward  with 
tilling  to  the  inane  ?  In  what  respect  is  the  single  quest  of 
Schelling  or  of  Fi elite  to  be  distingnished  from  that  of  Hegel  or  of 
Kanti  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  but  one  quest  common  to  all 
the  four  of  them  ?  Is  not,  after  all,  this  quest  with  each  but,  in 
one  word,  the  d  priori?  Do  not  they  all  aiui  at  an  d  priori 
deduction  of  the  all  of  things — a  deduction  which  shall  extend  to 
man  the  pillars  of  his  universe,  and  the  principles  as  well  by 
which  he  may  find  support  and  guidance  in  all  his  ways  and 
wishes  ?  If,  then  J  they  are  thus  successive  attempts  at  the  same 
result,  why  should  they  not  all  of  them  be  equally  studied  ?  To 
this  we  may  answer,  that,  m  far  as  there  is  a  succession,  there  is 
no  wish  to  deny  the  right  of  any  of  them  to  be  studied.  We 
seek  a  practical  concentration  only,  and,  in  the  interest  of  that 
concentration,  we  would  eliminate  everything  that  is  extraneous, 
everything  that  is  supertluous — but  nothing  more.  Kow,  aa 
regards  Kant,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  ;  his  place  is  fixed,  not 
only  by  common  consent,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  It 
was  he  who  originated  the  whole  movement,  and  without  him  not 
a  step  in  it  can  be  understood.  As  regards  Hegel,  not  so  much  to 
common  consent  is  it  that  he  owe^  his  place»  as  to  the  inexorable 
sentence  of  history;  for  there  has  been  no  step  since  his  death 
which  is  not  to  be  characterised  as  dissolution  and  detnise.  But 
if  Hegel  be  the  historical  culmination  and  end,  both  Fichte  and 
Schelling  must  submit  to  be  historical  only  so  far  as  they  lead  to 
him — only  so  far  as  tiiey  approve  themselves  in  his  regard  as 
nexus  of  mediation  to  Kant.  Now,  at  a  glaucej  there  is  nmch  in 
both  of  them  that  is  extraneous,  and  incapable  of  being  regarded 
as  historically  connective  in  any  respect.  Fichte,  for  example, 
had  two  philosophical  epochs;  and  if  both  belong  to  biography, 
only  one  belongs  to  history.  The  epochs  of  Schelling  were,  1 
suppose,  three  times  more  numerous ;  but,  of  them  all,  only  the 
second  and  third  are  historical;  those,  namely,  which,  following 
the  first,  the  initiatory  identification  with  Fichte,  sought  to 
\indicate  for  Nature  an  independent  place  beside  the  Ego,  and 
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then  resumption  for  both  into  an  indefinite  Absolute.  Nay,  of 
the  two  epochs  just  named,  it  is  even  possible  that  we  ought  to 
strike  off  the  latter ;  for  there  are  not  wanting  good  reasons  to 
maintain  that  the  work  of  this  epoch — the  resumption,  namely,  of 
both  Nature  and  the  Ego  into  the  Absolute — belongs,  not  to 
Schelling  but  to  Hegel.  Some  of  these  reasons  we  shall  see 
presently.  Meantime,  we  shall  assume  the  philosophical  majority 
of  Hegel  to  commence  with  the  publication  of  the  'Phaeno- 
menologie  des  Geistes,'  in  1807.  On  this  assumption,  the 
historical  works  of  Fichte  are  the  '  Wissenschaf tslehre '  in  its 
various  forms,  the  *  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts,'  and  the  *  System 
der  Sitteulehre;'  while  the  *  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der 
Natur,'  the  *Von  der  Weltseele,'  the  *Erster  Entwurf  eines 
Systems  der  Naturphilosophie,'  the  '  System  des  Transcendentalen 
Idealismus,'  and  the  *  Darstellung  meines  Systems  der  Philosophic/ 
shall  i-epresent  the  historical  works  of  Schelling. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  even  these  conclusions  will 
become  to  the  student,  as  he  advances,  doubtful.  With  Fichte 
and  with  Schelling,  his  satisfaction  will  not  always  be  unmixed ; 
and  reasons  will  begin  to  show  themselves  for  believing  Hegel — 
however  apparently  their  debtor,  both  for  stimulation  and 
suggestion — to  have,  after  all,  in  the  end,  dispensed  with  both, 
and  taken  a  fresh  departure  from  Kant  for  himself.  In  such 
circumstances,  he  will  incline  to  think  still  further  concen- 
tration both  justifiable  and  feasible.  No  doubt  it  is  interesting, 
he  will  say,  to  see  the  consecutive  forms  which  the  theme  of 
Kant  assumes  now  in  the  hands  of  Fichte,  and  now  in  the  hands 
of  Schelling.  No  doubt  tins  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also, 
for  Hegel,  in  some  sort  ad^vant.  Still,  if  it  is  true  that  all 
culminates  in  Hegel,  and  that  Hegel  himself  has  made  good  his 
attachment  to  Kant,  with  practical  elimination  of  all  that  is 
intermediate,  then,  evidently,  for  him  whose  object  is  the  outcome 
only,  Fichte  and  Schelling  are  no  longer  indispensably  necessary. 
Then  the  dissatisfaction  with  these  writers  themselves ! 

As  writers — this,  at  least,  is  the  experience  of  the  present 
student — Fichte  and  Schelling  were  incomparably  the  most 
accomplished  of  all  the  fbur,  and  offered  by  far  the  least  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  a  current  intelligence.  Schelling,  however 
(his  vindication  of  nature  as  in  opposition  to  Fichte,  and  such 
like,  being  neglected),  seemed  to  have  little  to  offer  as  stepping- 
stone  to  Hegel  besides  what  we  may  call,  perhaps,  his  Neutntm 
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of  Reason—his  generalised  Universal  of  Iveasnns^ — which  neiitrum 
Again  coalesces  in  effect  with  the  absolute  neutrum,  which  resumes 
into  itself  both  nature  and  the  ego,  both  objectivity  and  suhjecti vity. 
And  even  as  regards  this,  probably  by  fat  the  most  important 
element  nanieable  Schellingian  in  Hegel,  there  were  considerations 
which  might  just  reverse  the  received  relation  of  its  origin. 

The  facts  on  which  the  considerations  alluded  to  rest  are  these : 
— Hegel,  when  his  time  was  come  and  his  system — at  least  in  its 
first  form — lay  complete  in  his  desk,  wrote  to  Schelling  disclosing 
his  intention  to  enter  the  career  of  Letters,  or  rather  Philosophy, 
and  asking  his  advice  as  to  where  to  settle*  He  feared  the 
literary  revel  and  riot  of  Jena,  he  said:  would  not  Bamberg,  with 
opportunities  to  study  Roman  Catholicism,  be  a  judicious  pre- 
liminary residence  ?  Hegel  wrote  this  letter  in  November  1800, 
and  his  arrival  in  Jena  the  following  January  was  the  result  of  tbe 
con'espondence.  Now  Schelling,  who  had  but  just  summed  and 
completed  himself — ^and  had  but  just  given  himself  to  the  w^orld 
as  summed  and  completed — in  his  '  System  des  Transcendentalen 
Idealisnms/  is  found,  immediately  after  his  first  meetings  with 
Hegel,  and  with  signs  of  haste  and  precipitation  about  him, 
offeriug  himself  to  the  world  again,  new  summed,  new  coinpleted — 
this  time,  indeed,  as  he  professed,  finally  summed,  finally  completed, 
in — what  was  at  least  partially  antagonistic  of  the  iniutediately 
previous  sum — his  *  Darstelluug  meiues  Systems  der  Pfiilosophie.* 

These  facts  are  few^,  but  they  probably  cover  a  whole  busy 
beehive  of  liuman  interests  both  as  regards  Schelhng  and  as 
regards  Hegel  Haym,  for  example,  a  writer  of  brilliant  genius, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  scarcely  hesitates  to  insinuate 
that  this  haste  of  Schelling  was  probably  not  unconnected  with 
the  new-comer  Hegel — this,  as  thinking,  perhaps,  of  tiie  proverbial 
comniuuicativeness  o!  first  meetings.  If,  then,  Hegel,  on  these 
occasions  comuiunicated  anything  to  Schelling,  tlie  burthen  of 
such  communication  would  be  most  probably  the  Neutrum  or 
Absolute;  for,  while  it  is  the  most  prominent  element  in  Hegel 
that  can  be  called  Schellingian,  it  is  precisely  in  the  last-named 
work  of  Sclielling's  that  it  emerges  on  the  whole  fully  formed  and 
fully  overt.  In  this  way,  this  same  neutrum  or  absolute  may  be 
viewed  as  the  honorarium  or  hush-money  paid  by  the  Unknown 
to  the  Known  for  the  privilege  of  standing  on  tJie  latter 's  shoulders 
and  in  the  light  of  the  latter 's  fame.  For  possibly  the  application 
of  Hegel  to  Schelling  was  not  without  its  calculations.     It  broke 
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a  long  silence,  and  it  concerned  correspondents  very  diflFerei\tly 
placed.  Hegel  was  by  four  years  and  five  months  the  senior;  of 
Schelling :  as  yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  done  nothing  ;  he  wa?  but 
an  obscure  tutor,  and  his  existence  was  to  be  wholly  ignored. 
Schelling,  on  the  contrary,  though  so  much  his  junior,  was  already 
an  old  celebrity,  a  placed  professor,  an  established  autjiior,  a 
philosopher  the  rival  of  Fichte,  the  rival  of  Kant.  To  .Hegel, 
unknown,  obscure,  of  uo  account,  nothing,  but  who  woul^  rank 
precisely  among  these  highest  of  the  high — who  would,  ia.fact,  as 
the  paper  in  his  desk  prophesied  to  him,  be  all — the  ipimense 
advantages  that  would  lie  in  Schelling's  introduction,  in  ^helling's 
association  of  him  with  himself  as  philosophical  ^eacher,  as 
literary  writer,  could  not  be  hid.  Why,  it  would  be  thp  saving  to 
him  of  whole  years  of  labour,  perhaps  of  a  whole  world  of  heart- 
breaks. There  is,  quite  accordingly,  a  peculiar  ton^,  a  peculiar 
batedness  of  breath  in  the  letter  of  Hegel:  admiration  of 
Schelling's  career,  almost  amounting  to  awe,  is  hinted ;  he  looks  to 
Schelling  with  full  confidence  for  a  recognition  of  h^  disinterested 
labour  (the  paper  in  his  desk),  even  though  its  sphere  be  lower ; 
before  trusting  himself  to  the  literary  intoxication  of  Jena,  he 
would  like  preliminarily  to  strengthen  himself  spmewhere  else,  say 
at  Bamberg,  &c.  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  .distrusting  all  this, 
for  we  feel  it  is  precisely  Jena  he  wants  to  g^t  at,  and  we  know 
that  he  was  not  slow  to  come  to  Jena  when,  Schelling  bade  him. 
J%€w,  we  seem  to  see,  Bamberg  had  served  |its  turn ;  it  and  its 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  Catholicispit  might  now  go  hang ! 
what  was  wanted  had  been  got.  .j-. 

In  their  first  meetings  at  Jena,  then,  euch  being  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  former  fellow-students,  Hegel,  it  may  be 
supposed,  would  naturally  desire  to  conciliate  Schelling — would 
naturally  desire  indirectly  to  show  him  that  the  advantages  of  a 
partnership  would  not,  after  all,  be  so  very  wholly  on  one  side, — 
would  naturally  desire  to  make  him  feel  that  he  (Schelling)  had 
not  done  so  ill  in  giving  the  stranger  the  benefit  of  his  intro- 
duction and  the  prestige  of  his  fame.  Very  probably,  then,  Hegel 
would  not  hesitate,  in  such  circumstances,  to  show  Schelling,  if  he 
could,  that  in  his  (Schelling's)  own  doctrines  there  lay  an  element 
which,  if  developed,  would  extend  to  the  System  the  last  touch 
of  comprehensiveness,  simplicity,  and  symmetry.* 

•  Certainly  in  the  eyes  of  all  this  is  what  Hegel,  in  his  *Differenz  des  Fichteschen 
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But  this  Neutrum  or  Absolute  will  be  found  to  be  very 
fairly  expressed,  and  more  than  once  too,  in  the  '  Trauscendentale 
Idealism  us  V 

An  'absolut  Ideutisclies '  in  which  the  'Objective*  aud  *  Sub- 
jective* shall  coalesce  is  talked  of  in  various  places.  We  may 
instance  these  :^At  page  29.  we  hear  of  *ein  Absolutes,  das  von 
sich  selbst  die  Ursache  nnd  die  Wirkuuj^-^Suhject  und  Object — 
ist;'  at  pages  iv.  and  v.  of  Preface,  an  *  AUgeineiuheit*  is  talked 
of,  in  which  *dns  Einzelne  volli<^'  verschvvindet;'  at^^aiu,  at  page  29, 
the 'Selbstbewusstseyn*  is  identified  with  Nature,  and  botli  with 
the  absolute  identity  of  Subjeciive  and  Olijective;  lastly,  pp.  4,  5, 
we  have  the  following:  *  Nature  reaches  the  highest  goal,  to 
become  wholly  object  to  its  own  self,  only  through  the  highest 
and  last  reflexion,  which  is  nothing  else  tlian  Man,  or,  more 
generally,  that  which  we  name  Keason,  througli  which  (reiiexion) 
nature  first  returns  completely  into  lu  own  self,  and  whereby  it 
becomes  manifest  that  nature  is  originally  identical  with  that 
which  is  recognised  in  us  as  what  is  intelligent  and  conscious.' 

This  would  seem  to  dispose  definitively  of  any  pretensions  of 
HegeL  But  again,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that,  once  a  doctrine  has 
become  historically  established,  we  are  often  startled  by  expres- 
sions in  the  works  of  previous  writers  which  seem  accurately  to 
describe  it ;  yet  these  previous  writers  shall  have  no  more  insight 
into  the  doctrine  concerned  than  any  Indian  in  his  woods  ;  and 
we  ourselves  should  have  found  something  quite  else  in  the 
expressions,  had  we  read  them  before  the  doctrine  itself  Avas 
become  historically  overt.  Small  individuals  there  are  in  the 
world,  however,  who  ferret  out  such  ex  poM  facto  coincidences^  and 
assume  to  denounce  thereby  some  veritable  historical  founder  as 
but  a  cheat  and  a  thief  and  a  plagiarist !  Now,  this  nn'ght  have 
happened  here,  and  Sclielling,  for  all  his  expressions  in  the  Tran- 
acendental  Idealism,  might  have  been  quite  blind  to  their  real 
reach  till  he  had  Iiad  his  eyes  opened  by  the  communications  of 
Hegel;  in  which  circumstances,  too,  it  would  he  ill-natured  to 
blame  him  for  showing  haste  to  make  good  his  own  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  It  is  certain  that  a  Universal  of  Keason  lies  much 
more  in  the  way  of  the  notions  of  Hegel  tlmn  in  that  of  those  of 
Schelling,  who,  in  the  duality  of  reality  here  and  ideality  there^ 

nud  SchelUiigischcn  J^ystem*,*  did  for  SelipUing.  ScliclHijg,  jwoverybDdy  knew,  flunk 
liotli  sidca  of  his  pbilosopliy  into  an  IijdiirL'reiiz|*uiikt  If  tbia  pnnkt  wa»  impltcUl^ 
An  iil>iiolute  for  Suhetling,  iicrlxa^ia  llegt^l  made  it  for  him  evou  $^lmtly  sncH.   (Now. ) 
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seems  to  leap  to  a  neutrum  which,  as  indifference,  is  a  neutrum, 
which  is  zero  (the  Null!)  rather  than  an  absolute,  rather  than 
reason.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  are  compelled,  as  it  comes  to  us, 
to  attribute  this  tenet  to  Schelling ;  and  the  Hegelian  may  still 
take  to  himself  the  consolation  which,  indeed,  lay  open  to  his 
master — he  may  sardonically  look  on  at  the  little  use  Schelling 
made  of  it — at  the  little  use  Schelling  could  make  of  it,  as  it 
wanted  to  him  that  connexion  with  Kant  which  enabled  Hege], 
by  giving  body  to  the  form,  to  realise  his  system. 

For  the  rest,  the  balanced  magnet  of  an  absolute,  and  more,  the 
subordination  of  all  to  Art  as  highest  outcome  of  this  absolute 
itself — the  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  his  faith  whether  as 
regards  others  or  himself, — his  silence  during  the  life  of  Hegel, 
his  malicious  breaking  of  silence  after  the  death  of  Hegel,  and  the 
little  intelligence  he  seemed  to  show  of  the  very  system  he  broke 
silence  on, — all  this  dissatisfied  with  Schelling,  and  left  an  impres- 
sion as  of  the  too  ebullient  ardour  that  o'erleaps  itself.  Schelling 
has  been  said  to  resemble  Coleridge,  and  not  without  reason  so  far 
as  the  latter's  similarly  ebullient  youth  is  concerned.  Doubtless, 
too,  some  will  see  in  both  a  like  versatility  of  opinion,  and*  a  like 
unsatisfactoriness  of  close:  but,  in  these  respects,  any  likeness 
that  can  be  imputed  is  not  more  than  skin-deep ;  and  otherwise, 
surely,  not  many  points  of  comparison  can  be  offered.  Coleridge, 
exquisite  poet,  was,  with  all  his  logosophy,  no  philosopher ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  even  that  there  is  any  single  philosopher  in 
the  world  whom  he  had  either  thoroughly  studied  or  thoroughly 
understood.  Schelling  had  both  studied  and  originated  philo- 
sophy. Than  Coleridge,  consequently  in  that  regard,  he  was 
infinitely  profounder  in  acquisition,  infinitely  profounder  in  medi- 
tation of  the  same ;  he  was  infinitely  clearer  also,  infinitely  more 
vigorous,  infinitely  richer,  and  more  elastic  in  the  spontaneity  of 
original  suggestion  and  thought 

As  for  Fichte,  having  overcome  the  difiBculty  of  his  second 
proposition,  which  is  that  of  Entgegensetzung,  all  seemed  easy  so 
far  as  study  was  concerned ;  and  undoubtedly  there  lay  in  certain 
of  his  political  findings— in  his  method  of  movement  by  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis,  and  in  that  his  undeniable  and  most 
valuable  contribution,  the  unconditionedness  of  the  notion  of  the 
ego — elements  to  which  Hegel  owed  much ;  but — notwithstanding 
this,  and  notwithstanding  the  impetuous  nobleness  of  the  man, 
whose   unhesitating  headlong   singleness,  if  to  be  viewed  with 
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Mr  Oarlyle  as  a  rock  at  all,  must  be  viewed  aa  a  rock,  not  at  rest^ 
but  in  motion,  irresistible  from  without,  nor  yet  quite  resistibfe 
from  withirj, — tlie  general  aspect  of  the  system  is,  on  the  whole» 
utisiibstantial  and  unreal;  the  m  and  in  of  the  development 
wearies  and  awakens  doubt,  and  one  finds  oneself  easily  sympa- 
thising with  the  aged  and  somewhat  chagrined  Kant,  when,  in  a 
letter  to  Tieftrunk,  he  characterises  it  as  a  *8ort  of  ghost,'  a  mere 
'ti  10 light- form,'  'without  stuff/  which  is  incapable  of  being 
*  clutched,^  and  which  accordingly  '  makes  a  wonderful  impression 
on  the  reader.* 

On  the  whole,  then, — for  us, — but  very  little  material  couhl  be 
pointed  to  as  separating  Hegel  from  Kant;  nay,  this  material 
itself  could  be  derived  quite  as  \¥ell  at  first  hand  from  the  original 
quarry,  as  at  second  liand  from  the  trucks  of  the  quarry-men  ;  and 
generally,  in  all  respects,  it  was  Hegel  who  specially  continued 
and  developed  into  full  and  final  form  all  the  issues  which  Kant 
had  ever  properly  begun.  The  true  priricipals,  then,  were  Kant 
and  Hegel;  and,  they  being  won,  all  othei-s  might  be  cheerfully 
neglected.  Neither  as  regards  their  di^cuhi/,  suiely.  was  there 
any  reason  to  dread  eventual  despair,  were  but  the  due  labour 
instituted.  What  they  understood,  another  might  understand ; 
and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  understood,  had  these  their 
works  been  written,  liad  these  their  works  been  publisiied. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  then  ;  nay,  for  the 
start,  let  us  confine  ourselves  in  them  to  those  works  of  theirs 
which  are  specially  occupied  with  the  express  scientific  statement 
of  their  respective  systems.  In  a  w*ord,  let  us  at  first  confine 
ourselves  to  three  works  of  each  i  as  regards  Kant,  to  the  *  Kritik 
of  Pure  Keasou/  '  the  Kritik  of  I'ractical  Reason/  and  the  *  Kritik 
of  Judgment;'  as  regards  Hegel,  to  the  *  Phaenomenologie  des 
Geistes,*  the  *  Logik,*  and  the  *  Eucyclopaedie.'  This,  then,  is  what 
has  been  done — indeed,  to  the  production  of  greater  restriction 
still,  from  the  above  enumeration,  '  the  Pliaenomenologie  des 
Geistes*  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  eliminated.* 

The  present  work  relates  to  Hegel  alone ;  and  the  immediately 
succeediug  chapters  present  a  series  of  notes  which,  aa  products  of 
an  actual  struggle  to  this  author,  may  prove,  perhaps,  not  unadapted 
to  assist,  or  at  least  encourage,  others  in  a  like  undertaking. 

The  reader,  meantime,  is  not  to  suppose  that  by  confining  our- 

*  Of  oottrst  Uib  <lo«8  not  iiimq  Uiat  the  siodent  is  not,  eTeDltiAUy,  to  know  Ul  llie 
work*  of  the  lta«t«rs.     (New.  \ 
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selves  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  we  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  we 
consider  these  writers  beyond  the  reach  of  some  of  the  same 
objections  already  stated  as  regards  Fichte  and  Schelling.  The 
restriction  in  question  is  not  due  to  any  such  motive,  but  depends 
only  on  considerations  of  what  really  constitutes  the  thing  called 
German  Philosophy;  in  regard  to  which,  at  least  in  the  first 
inst^ce,  every  restriction  seemed  necessarily  a  boon,  if  at  once 
productive  of  simplification,  and  not  incompatible  with  a  suffi- 
ciently full  statement  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  subject.  By 
such  motives  is  it  that  we  have  been  actuated :  and  be  it  further 
understood  that  our  present  business  is  not  with  objections,  not 
with  judgment  of  the  systems  at  all,  but  only  as  yet — and  if  possible 
— with  their  statement  and  exposition. 
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CHAPTEK  IL 

Notes  of  tub  Stkdggle  to  Hegel. 

A.  1. 

The  Idea  13  thougbt :  thought  consists  of  ideas — to  Uiiiik  is  to 
follow  ideas.  Thought,  then,  as  whole  of  ideas,  is  iin  eleiiient  mi 
f/en£ri%  and  will  possess  its  own  organic  order;  ideas  will  follow 
an  order  native  to  and  inherent  in  them :  but  the  general,  tlie 
universal  of  all  ideas  may  be  called  ike  idea.  The  idea,  theu,  is 
self-identical  thinking;  self-identical  because  in  its  own  nature 
the  idea  is  two-sided— an  objective  side  is,  as  it  were,  exposed  and 
offered  to  a  subjective  side,  and  the  result  is  the  return,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  idea  from  its  oihfT,  which  is  its  objective  side,  into 
itself,  or  subjective  side^as  satisfied,  gratified,  and  contented  know- 
ledge. We  are  not  required  to  think  of  existent  nature  in  all  this, 
but  only  of  the  nature  of  a  genera!  idea — of  the  idea  in  its  own  self. 
Besides  being  self-identical  thinking,  it  is  thus  also  seen  to  be,  as 
defined  by  Hegel,  the  capability  of  opposing  or  exposing  itself  to 
itself,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  its  own  self  and  for  its 
own  self — just  its  own  self,  in  fact.  In  this  process  the  objective 
side  can  evidently  be  very  |*roper!y  called  its  state  of  otberness  or 
hetereity  ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  arrives  at  this  state  of  otherness 
or  hetereity,  and  has  identified  it  with  itself*  that  it  can  be  said  to 
be  by  itself — that  is,  at  home  and  reconciled  with  itself. 

The  notion  of  a  general  idea — idea  as  a  general,  as  a  universal — 
ihe  idea  is  taken  and  looked  at  by  the  mind,  and  is  seen  to  possess 
this  iniinaneufc  process  or  nature.  But  idea  follows  idea-^or  ike 
idea  is  in  constant  process:  to  show  the  order  and  train  of  these, 
or  the  moments  of  this  process,  may  be  called  the  system  of 
thought,  that  is,  of  Logic,  then.  Now,  what  is  concerned  here,  is 
not  the  succession  of  ideas  as  they  occur  subjectively  on  what  is 
called  the  association  of  ideas,  but  it  is  that  succession  which 
occurs   in   real   thinking,   in    thought   as   thought — in   objective 
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thought,  in  the  performance  of  the  Idea's  own  immanent  process 
and  function. 

Now,  how  then  will  the  Idea,  the  speculative  Idea,  arise  and 
develop  itself  in  any  subject?  The  first  question  that  will 
naturally  suggest  itself  will  relate  to  Being.  The  idea  will  be 
first  asked,  or  will  first  ask  itself,  to  exercise  its  function,  to  do  its 
spiriting  on  the  fact  of  existence,  for  the  nearest  and  first  character 
of  the  Idea  is  that  it  is.  The  idea,  then,  first  of  all,  holds  itself  as 
a  mirror  to  the  general  thought  of  existence — to  Being  in  its 
abstract  generality,  to  the  mere  essence  of  the  word  is.  Now,  it 
cannot  do  so  without  the  opposite  notion  of  nothing  also  arising. 
It  is  implies  or  involves  it  is  not,  or.  at  all  events,  it  was  not;  it 
cannot  help  saying  to  itself,  the  moment  it  looks  at  it  is,it  was  not. 
Not  and  is,  then,  is  and  not,  must  arise  together,  and  cannot  help 
arising  together.  Neither  can  they  help  flowing  into  the  kindred 
notions,  origin  and  decease,  or  coming  to  be  and  ceasing  to  be. 
The  instant  we  think  of  Being,  Existence,  just  as  Being,  Existence, 
in  general,  without  a  single  property  or  quality,  the  notions  of  not, 
of  coining  to  he,  and  of  ceasing  to  he  (which  are  both  included  in 
Becoming),  must  follow  and  do  follow.  So  is  it  with  us  %vhen  we 
think,  so  is  it  with  our  speculative  ideas — that  is,  so  is  it  with  the 
speculative  idea — the  Idea  then ;  and  so  was  it  also  in  History. 
The  first  philosopliical  systems  must  have  revolved  around  these 
simple  notions,  and  Hegel  is  quite  in  earnest  when  he  maintains 
the  coincidence  of  History  and  of  Logic.  What  is  this  Seyn,  this 
lieing  ?  Whence  comes  it  ?  Whither  goes  it  ?  What  is  change  ? 
What  is  the  influence  of  number,  quantity,  proportion  ?  Why  is 
it  ?  These  are  the  simple  questions  that  circle  round  Being,  Origin, 
Decease,  Becoming.  What  is  it  particularly  to  be — individually 
to  be  (Daseyn,  FUrsichseyn)  ?  These  really  are  the  questions  of 
the  Ionics,  of  the  Eleatics,  of  Heraclitus,  of  Pythagoras,  of 
Democritus,  &c. 

Now  these  notions  are  all  capable  of  being  included  under  the 
designation  Quality,  for  they  are  all  replies  to  Qualis  ?  Mere  exis- 
tence as  an  idea  soon  passes  into  that  of  special  or  actual  existence 
that  really  is  and  continues  to  be  in  the  middle  of  that  coming  to 
be  and  ceasing  to  be.  It  is  next  also  seen  to  be  not  only  existent 
in  the  middle  of  this  process,  but  individually  existent,  as  it  were 
personally  existent.  The  whole  progress  of  Hegel  through  Seyn, 
Nichts,  Werden,  Entstehen,  Vergehen,  Daseyn,  Eeality,  Negation, 
Something,  Other,  Being-in-itself,  Being-for-other,  Precise  Nature, 
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manifested  Property,  Limit,  &c.;  these  may  be  viewed  as  adutij- 
brations  of  stages  of  infantile  consciousness:  Dim  tliought  that 
there  is,  that  there  is  nothing,  that  there  conies  to  be,  that  there 
ceases  to  he,  that  there  is  a  middle  state  t!jat  is  in  the  coining  to 
being  and  the  going  from  being ;  tbafc  this  is  raarked-oft'  being, 
defined  being;  that  there  is  a  definite  and  an  indefinite;  that  there 
was  ue^^ation,  t!iat  there  is  reality;  that  this  reality  thickens  itself 
under  reflexion  and  reference  on  reality  and  on  negation,  and  from 
reality  to  negation,  and  from  negation  to  reality,  into  a  sonicthing 
that  is  what  it  is  to  be  in  itself,  in  which  distinction  disappears 
and  it  remains  a  familiar  Unity. 

When  a  blind  man  recovers  sight,  all  is  a  hlur^  an  indistinct 
formless  blur  tliat  seems  to  touch  him,  that  is  not  distinguished 
from  himself,  or  that  concei%'ably  he  could  not  liave  distinguished 
from  himself,  had  he  not  learned  from  the  other  senses  that  there 
was  another  than  himself,  Now,  a  child  is  in  the  position  of  the 
blind  man  who  recovers  sight,  but  without  ever  having  learned 
a  single  item  from  any  other  sense,  or  in  any  other  manner. 
Naturally,  then,  that  there  1%  &c.,  abstract  Sf^jn,  &c;,  will  he  the 
sequence  of  unrecorded  consciousness.  Distinctions  of  quality 
will  certainly  precede  those  of  quantity — ^the  differences  of  kind 
will  be  seen  before  the  fact  of  the  repetition  of  an  individuah 

This  Logic,  then,  may  be  viewed  as  tlie  way  we  came  to  think 
— the  way  in  which  thought  grew,  till  tliere  was  a  world  for 
Ileflexion,  for  Understanding  to  tnrn  upon.  Even  this,  then, 
is  an  othering  of  its  own  self  to  see  its  own  self,  and  it  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  did  other  itself.  It  is  quite  apart  from  nature 
or  from  njiml  raised  into  spirit;  it  is  the  nnconscious  product  of 
thought;  and  it  follows  its  own  laws,  and  deposits  itself  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  Hegel,  as  it  were,  swoons  himself  back 
into  infancy — trances  himself  througli  all  childhood,  and  awakes 
wtien  the  child  awakes,  that  is,  with  reflexion,  but  retaining  a 
consciousness  of  the  process,  which  the  child  does  not.  It  is  a 
realisation  of  the  wish  that  we  could  know  the  series  of  develop- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Hia  meaning  of  llefiexion,  of 
Understanding,  of  Reason,  comes  out  very  pLiin  now,  for  the 
process  is  a  transcending  of  the  Understanding,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  work  of  pure  Reason.  Then,  again,  it  is  common 
to  us  all — it  is  an  impersonal  subject. 

To  repeat — conceivably  there  is  first  a  sense  of  being — or  the 
vague,  wide  idea  Being;  there  is  no  /  in  it:  I  is  the  pmduct  of 
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reflexion ;  it  is  just  a  general  tJtere  is;  it  is  the  vast  vague  infinite 
of  Being ;  it  has  its  circumference  everywhere,  and  its  centre  no- 
where. That  is  plain — that  Being  is  at  once  such  centre  and 
circumference ;  for  though  it  is  vast,  and  everything  and  every- 
where— and,  at  the  same  time  indefinite,  and  vague  and  nowhere 
— still,  as  Being,  as  a  vast  that  is,  there  is  a  principle  of  punctual 
stop  in  it — t)f  fixture,  of  definiteness;  it  is  indefinite  and  in- 
determinate, but,  as  is,  it  is  also  definite  and  determinate. 

This  is  conceivably  the  first  sense  of  Being.  But  evidently  in 
what  has  been  already  said  there  is  a  sense  of  Nothing  involved. 
It  is  the  boundless  blank,  that  w,  and  no  more ;  it  is  the  roofless, 
wall-less,  bottomless  gulf  of  all  and  of  nothing :  senses  or  ideas 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  like  vast  and  infinite  confronting  vapours 
— the  infinite  vaporous  warp  and  infinite  vaporous  woof,  confront- 
ing, meeting,  interpenetrating,  wave  and  weave  together,  waft  and 
waver  apart,  to  wave  and  weave  together  again. 

Then,  as  the  only  conceivably  true  existence — the  only  thing 
conceivably  worth  existence — is  mind,  thought,  intelligence, 
spirit, — this  must  have  been  the  Jirst,  if  not  as  man,  then  as 
God.  And  the  first  of  the  fii^st  was  such  process.  The  sense  of 
the  indistinguishable — the  necessity,  the  besoin  of  the  distinguish- 
able !  No,  then,  is  the  principle  that  creates  distinction.  There 
is  no  use  to  explain  this;  we  can  go  back  no  further:  it  is  the 
universe — it  is  what  is.  Understanding  begins,  so  to  speak,  when 
Reason  ceases. 

Tlie  Logic,  then,  is  the  deposit  and  crystallisation  in  Eeason 
previous  to  Reflexion.  It  is  the  structure  that  comes  ready 
constructed  to  Understanding.  The  detection  of  its  process  is 
the  analysis  or  resolution  of  what  the  understanding  looks  upon 
as  something  simply  and  directly  there — something  ready  to  its 
hand,  something  simply  and  directly  given,  and  which  is  as  it 
is  given.  It  is  what  each  of  us  has  done  for  himself  during 
infancy  and  childhood,  in  darkness  and  unconsciousness ;  or  it  is 
the  work  of  Reason  before  Reflexion.  We  see,  then,  that  under- 
standing, which  transcends  so  much,  as  in  astronomy,  &c.,  must 
itself  be  transcended,  and  speculative  reason  adopted  instead. 
Carlyle's  un/athomablencss  of  the  universe  must  be  seen  to  rest 
on  understanding. 

After  all,  too,  there  may  be  Jacob  Bohmic  cosmogonic  ideas 
at  bottom:  no  saying  how  far  he  allows  these  notions  of  Being 
and  Nothing  to  take  the  form  of  forces,  and  build  up  the  All.     If 
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there  be  no  Jniseits — oiily  a  here  and  tliis^whicli  supposition 
does  not,  in  HegeVs  way,  infringe  in  the  slightest  the  truth  of 
Imuiortahty — then  hia  theoty  is  as  good  as  any.  How  otherwise 
are  we  to  conceive  a  beginning?  A  begiuaing  is  what  is  begun, 
and  is  not  what  is  begun,  Tlie  beginning  of  all  beginnings 
cannot  differ.  Being,  too,  is  the  basal  thought  and  fact  of  all 
Nothing,  the  principle  of  distinction  and  difference,  is  equally 
haaaL  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  objective  thought^  however, 
and  to  conceive  it  gradually  developing  itself  into  this  actual 
concrete  nu,  with  these  five  fuigeiis,  which  now  write  on  paper, 
with  pen  and  ink,  &c.  Something  seems  always  to  lie  in  the 
actual  present,  the  actual  immediate,  tliat  says  such  a  genesis 
from  abstract  thought  is  impossible.  Yet  again,  a  genesis  of 
thought  from  mere  matter — that  is  equally  impossible ;  thought 
nimi  be  the  prius :  then  liow  conceive  a  beginning  and  progress 
with  reference  to  that  prius?  Our  system  of  reconciliation 
(English  Idealism)  is  a  deua  ex  machina:  I — tlie  tldnking 
principle— am  so  viaih  that  such  a  series  presents  itself!  Which 
just  amounts  to — I  am  tired  tliinking  it;  I  just  give  it  up  to 
another,  and  say  he  cuts  the  knot — believing  ray  own  saying 
with  much  innocence  and  simplicity,  and  resting  quite  content 
therein,  as  if  I  really  had  got  rid  of  the  whole  ditticulty  and 
solved  the  %vhole  matter.  Englisli  Idealism,  in  its  one  series, 
is  certainly  a  simpler  theory  than  the  ordinary  one,  that  there 
are  two  series — that  Hrst  it  (the  object)  and  that  then  /  (the 
subject)  are  so  vuiilt\  8tone-masonry  and  wood-carpentry  are 
thus  spared  the  Prius,  Yet,  again,  there  is  nothing  spared  the 
I*rins;  all  has  been  thrust  into  it,  out  of  the  way,  as  into  a 
drawer,  which  is  then  sliut,  hut  it  is  all  still  in  the  drawer. 
Whether  it  (the  object)  is  so  made  and  /  (the  subject)  am  so  ynade, 
or  only  /  am  so  7uade,  the  m  is  in  the  Prius ;  whatever  else  be 
in  the  Prius,  the  Prius  is  responsible  to  that  exietit:  the  so  is; 
and  since  the  so  is,  the  Prius  must  be  so.  We  are  still  in 
presence,  then»  of  the  whole  problem,  which  is  simply  tlie  So. 
All  this  is  plain  to  a  Hegel,  and  all  this  he  would  meet  l>y  bis 
absolute  idraliana.  Hegel  has  a  particular  dislike  to  tlie  deus 
of  modern  enlightenment,  which  he  names  an  empty  abstraction. 
An  abstract  fiummvm — an  abstract  prius — and  nothing  more, 
seems  indeed  to  constitute  what  goes  to  make  up  the  idea,  when 
we  examine  it  closely.  But  if  Hegel  ridicules  the  deus  of 
deism,  it  mnst  be  allowed  he  is  sincere  in  his  de%^otion  before 
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God — who,  as  every  man's  own  heart — as  tradition,  as  Scripture 
tells  us,  is  a  Spirit  Nor  does  he  believe  that  he  contradicts 
either  Beason  or  Scripture  when  he  endeavours  'to  know  God.' 
Hegel  is  probably  right  in  opening  his  eyes  to  a  deus  ex 
raachina,  and  in  desiring  to  draw  close  to  God,  the  Spirit,  in 
that  he  endeavours  to  deduce  from  this  universe,  the  universal 
Subject  of  this  universe.  Nevertheless,  his  principle  has  much 
more  the  look  of  a  mere  regulative  than  of  a  constitutive — and 
a  is  a  constitutive  that  we  must  fiave. 


A.  2. 

Plato  discovers  a  boyish  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  new- 
found power  of  conscious  generalisation  extended  to  him  by 
Socrates.  Hegel  seems  to  have  learned  a  lesson  in  this  art  from 
Plato,  for  TavTov  and  Oarepop,  or  identity  and  otherness,  which 
are  the  instruments  or  moments  of  the  generalisation  of  the  latter, 
seem  to  perform  a  like  function  in  the  dialectic  of  the  former. 
The  Socratic  evolution  of  the  idea — through  elimination  of  the 
accidental  from  the  concrete  example — presents  analogies  (when 
transferred  from  mere  ethical  ideas  to  ideas  in  general)  to  both 
the  Heraclitic  and  the  Eleatic  modes  of  thought.  The  accidental 
which  is  eliminated,  is  analogous  to  the  fluent  and  changeable  of 
Heraclitus;  while  the  idea  that  remams  is  analogous  to  the 
permanent  and  abiding  One  of  the  Eleatics.  As  if  what  is  were 
an  absolute  Being,  but  also  a  relative — yet  really  existent — Non- 
being.  In  the  relations  of  the  Ideas,  the  principle  of  Identity  is 
Eleatic,  that  of  Difference  is  Heraclitic.  The  Ideas  are  the 
Universal  and  Necessary  in  the  Particular  and  Contingent :  the 
latter  is  only  by  reason  of  them;  still  the  former  come  forward 
or  appear  only  in  it.  How  very  analogous  the  categories,  the 
dialectic,  &c.  &c.,  of  Hegel  to  all  this  ! 


B. 

One,  single,  empirical  man  cannot  be  taken,  but  he  and  what 
he  embodies  are  universalised,  as  it  were,  into  a  universal  subject. 
The  Logic  is  the  immanent  process  of  the  Keason  of  tMis  subject. 
The  logical  values  are,  as  it  were,  depositions  from  the  great  sea 
of  reason;  and  yet,  by  a  turn,  the  great  sea  takes  all  up  again 
into  its  own  transparent  simplicity  and  unity.     We  are  admitted 
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to  the  ultimate  and  elementary  fibres  of  the  All  Being  and 
Noihimj  interweave  to  Becoming.  Coming  to  be  and  Ceasing  to  he  \ 
interweave  to  So-to-he,  to  So-beiiig,  or  Htre-being — to  sublunary 
existentiality,  to  mortal  state,  which  again  is  just  Quality.  Rcaliiy 
and  Negation  interweave  to  Something  and  Olher.  In  Somtthtng 
and  Oih€7\  the  subtle  delicacy  of  the  thought-manipulation  cumes 
well  to  light,  and  displays  the  nHttire  of  the  whole  work,  whicli  is 
the  construction  of  the  Thing-in-itself  from  materials  of  thought 
only.  So  it  is  that  the  understanding  succeeds  reason,  and  iurtis 
on  the  work  of  reason  as  on  its  material.  Let  us  rapidly  sketch 
the  development  in  a  single  wave. 

There  is  a  tree,  a  horse,  a  man — there  is  a  feeling,  there  is  a 
passion,  there  is  a  thought.  All  these  phrases  are,  without  doubt» 
universally  intelligible.  Now,  in  the  whole  six  of  tliem,  there  is 
presents  itself  as  a  conimou  element;  and  it  sutfers  no  change  in 
any,  but  is  absolutely  the  same  in  all.  There  is  a  tree,  &c. — there 
is  a  thought,  &c. — however  different  a  thought  may  be  from  a  tree, 
or  a  feeling  from  a  house,  the  phrase  there  is  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  when  attached  to  tree  or  house  that  it  has  when  attached 
to  thought  or  feeling.  I^et  us  abstract,  then,  from  these  subjects, 
from  these  words,  and  repeat  the  phrase  there  is,  there  is,  till  the 
special  element  which  these  two  words  contribute  begins  to  dawn 
on  our  consciousness.  Let  us  repeat  to  ourselves  there  is  with 
reference  to  matters  not  only  outward,  but  inward;  and  let  us 
repeat  it,  and  again  repeat  it»  till  it  acquires,  so  to  speak,  some 
body  as  a  distinct  thought.  If  we  succeed  well  with  the  two 
words  there  is,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  making  one  other  step 
in  advance,  and  in  realising  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  bare  word  i^. 

But  the  reader  must  understand  that  he  is  to  do  this.  lie  is 
now  to  cease  reading,  and  to  occupy  himself  a  good  half- hour  with 
the  rumination  of  what  he  has  just  read.  If  he  contents  himself 
with  simple  perusal,  he  will  find  himself  very  soon  stopped  by 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  most  probably  very  soon  compelled 
to  give  up  in  disgust.  But  if  he  will  devote  one  baU-hour  in  the 
manner  we  have  indicated,  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  is,  that  is,  of  Abstract  or  Pure  Being*  of  Abstract 
or  Pure  Existentiality,  of  the  Hegelian  Scgn,  And  most  appro- 
priately is  it  named  abstract;  for  it  is  the  ultimate  and  absolute 
Abstract.  It  is  that  which  may  be  abstracted  or  extracted  from 
every  fact  and  form  of  existence,  whether  celestial  or  terrestrial. 
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material  or  spiritual.  Sather  it  is  the  residue  when  we  abstract 
from  all  these.  It  is  the  absolutely  terminal  calx — the  absolutely 
final  residuum  that  continues  and  mu^t  continue  for  our  thought 
when  abstraction  is  made  from  the  whole  world.  Let  there  be  no 
stone,  no  plant,  no  sea,  no  earth,  no  sun,  no  star  in  all  the  firma- 
ment— let  there  be  no  mind,  no  thought,  no  idea,  no  space,  no  time, 
no  Grod — let  the  universe  disappear — we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  is: 
is  will  not,  cannot  disappear.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  conceive  the 
universe  abolished — let  us  do  our  best  to  conceive  what  we  call 
existence  abolished — still  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  escape 
from  the  abstract  shadow  is  which  we  have  indicated.  Being  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  thought;  to  thought,  that  is,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  be  Being.  Ask  yourself,  What  would 
there  be,  if  there  were  just  nothing  at  all,  and  if  there  never  had 
been  anything — neither  a  God,  nor  a  world,  nor  an  existence  at 
all  ?  Ask  yourself  this  and  listen  !  Then  just  look  at  the  ques- 
tion itself,  and  observe  how  it  contains  its  own  dialectic  and 
contradiction  in  ^esupposing  the  Being  it  is  actually  supposing 
not  to  be! 

It  may  appear  to  the  reader  a  very  simple  thought,  this,  and  a 
very  unnecessary  one:  still,  if  he  will  consider  that  it  is  the 
universal  element — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  heaven  above 
nor  in  the  earth  beneath  where  it  is  not  present,  and  that  it  is  as 
essential  a  constituent  of  thought  as  of  matter,  it  will  probably 
appear  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  begun  with  in  a  system  of 
Universal  Logic,  of  Universal  Thought.  Without  it  there  is  no 
thought,  and  without  it  there  is  no  thing.  Take  it  even  as  a 
matter  of  conception,  it  is  that  which  is  absolutely  first — that 
which,  without  us  or  within  us,  is  absolutely  over-against  us, 
absolutely  immediate,  absolutely  and  directly  present  to  us. 
The  Eleatics  had  a  perfect  right  to  exclaim,  'Being  only  is, 
and  nothing  is  just  nothing  at  all  1 ' 

Look  at  it  again,  now ;  call  up  the  shadow  is — let  us  once 
more  realise  to  ourselves  all  that  we  think  when  we  say  there  is 
with  any  reference  or  with  no  reference — let  us  place  before  us  the 
conception  of  abstract  existence,  of  abstract  Seyn,  and  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  characterised  by  a  total  and  complete  absence  of 
any  possible  predicate.  It  is  the  absolute  void,  the  absolute  inane. 
Like  the  mathematical  point,  it  is  position  without  magnitude; 
and  again,  it  is  magnitude  without  position — it  is  everything  in 
general,  and  nothing  in  particular :  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing. 
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If  this  prove  repugnant  to  the  reader,  let  him  ask  himself,  what 
then  is  it,  if  it  is  not  nothing?  or  let  him  ask  himself,  what  then 
is  nothing  ?  and  the  result  of  his  deepest  pondering  will  he  tliat, 
after  all,  the  shadow  nothing  is  the  shadow  is — that  ahstract 
nothing  and  absti-act  being,  or  the  abstract  not  and  tlie  abstract 
is,  contain  })recisely  the  same  thought,  and  that  the  one,  quite  as 
much  as  the  other,  is  the  absolute  void,  the  absolute  inane — that 
the  one  quite  as  much  as  the  other  is  position  without  ningnitude, 
and  magnitude  without  position — that  each  invoives  and  implies 
the  other,  and  that  both  are  all  in  general,  and  nothing  in 
particular.  It  is  ahiiolutely  indifferent,  then,  which  we  take  tirst^ 
as  either  only  leads  to  the  other.  Nothing — tlie  conception  con- 
tained in  the  absolutely  abstract  Nothing,  involves  the  position 
implied  in  abstract  Being,  and  the  latter  is  as  absolutely  predi- 
on teless  as  the  former.  The  shadow  is,  abstract  existential ity, 
will,  if  the  endeavour  to  think  it  be  continued  long  enough,  be 
seen  in  the  end  to  be  the  a))Solute  nothing,  the  absolute  void. 
There  is  no  object  whatever  suspended  in  it;  nay,  there  is  not 
even  space  to  admit  of  either  object  or  suspension.  For  the  reader 
is  required  to  realise  tlie  conception  there  is  in  reference  not  only 
to  material  things,  but  in  reference  also  to  imnnueriul  things — 
ideas,  tlioughts,  passions,  &c.,  where  already  qualities  of  space  are 
excluded.  And  then,  again,  noihinf/  or  7Wt  simihirly  perseveringly 
pondered  and  realised  to  thoui;ht,  will  be  seen  in  the  end  to  imply 
is  or  Bting^  and  to  possess  an  absolutely  identical  chaiacterisatitm, 
or  an  absolutely  identical  want  of  characterisation,  as  is  or  Being. 

The  reader  may  possibly  feel  it  absurd,  unreasonable,  even 
nnnatural,  to  be  asked  to  occupy  himself  with  such  tliouglits;  but 
we  pray  him  not  to  he  disheartened,  but  in  simple  ami  good  faith 
to  believe  that  the  call  is  made  on  him  for  his  best  endeavours  to 
co-operate  with  us,  not  without  hopes  of  a  solid  and  satisfactory 
result.  That  Being  should  be  Nothing,  and  Nothing  Being,  is  not 
absurd,  if  only  tliat  Being  and  that  Nothing  be  thuugbt  which  we 
have  done  our  best  to  indicate.  We  are  not  fools,  and  we  discern 
as  perfectly  as  another  the  difference  of  house  ami  no  house, 
dinner  and  no  dinner,  a  hundred  dollars  and  no  di^Oar. 

The  reader  must  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that  our  Nothing 
is  the  abstract  Nothing^ — the  thoroughly  indetermiirau\  and   not 
the,  so  to  speak,  concrete  and  determinate  Nothing  implied  in  that 
word  when  used  as  the  contrary  of  some  concrete  ami  determinated 
Something.     No  dinner  is  nothing  certainly,  but  then  it  is  aquali- 
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fied  nothing:  it  is  a  nothing  that  refers  to  a  special  something, 
dinner;  it  contains  in  itself,  so  to  speak,  this  reference,  and  so  is 
distinguished  from  other  analogous  terms.  We  hope,  then — and, 
however  apparently  unmeaning  our  language  may  be,  we  hope  also 
that  the  reader  will  lend  us  his  faith  yet  awhile  longer — that  it 
is  now  plain  to  everyone  that,  in  our  sense  of  the  terms.  Pure 
Being  and  Pure*  Nothing  are  the  same.  They  are  both  absolute 
blanks,  and  each  is  the  same  blank ;  still  it  must  be  understood 
that  our  sense  is  the  true  sense  of  Pure  Being  and  Pure  Nothing — 
the  true  sense  of  Being  and  Nothing  taken  strictly  as  such,  taken 
in  ultimate  analysis.  Again,  it  is  still  true  that  Being  is  not 
Nothing  and  Nothing  is  not  Being.  We  feel  that  though  each 
term  formulates  the  absolute  blank,  and  the  absolutely  same  blank, 
there  is  somehow  and  somewhere  a  difference  between  them. 
They  point  to  and  designate  the  absolutely  same  thought,  yet  still 
a  distinction  is  felt  to  exist  between  them.  Being  and  Nothing 
are  the  same,  then,  and  they  are  not  the  same.  Each  formulates 
and  implies  the  same  elements ;  but  one  formulates  what  the  other 
only  implies,  which  latter,  in  turn,  formulates  what  the  former 
only  implies.  Being  formulates,  so  to  speak,  Being  and  implies 
Nothing;  while  Nothing  implies  Being  but  formulates  Nothing. 
Being  implies  negation  but  accentuates  position ;  while  Nothing 
implies  position  but  accentuates  negation.  But  this  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  they  are  the  same.  The  two  conceptions,  as  point- 
ing to  absolutely  the  same  thought,  are  still  essentially  the  same. 
Their  difference,  however,  when  the  two  are  steadily  looked  at 
in  thought,  is  seen  to  generate  a  species  of  movement  in  which 
they  alternately  mutually  interchange  their  own  identity.  Being, 
looked  at  isolatedly,  vanishes  of  its  own  accord,  and  disappears  in 
its  own  opposite  ;  while  Nothing  again,  similarly  looked  at,  refuses 
to  remain  Nothing,  and  transforms  itself  to  Being.  The  thought 
Being  leads  irresistibly  to  the  thought  Nothing,  and  the  thought 
N«*thing  leads  as  irresistibly  to  the  thought  Being :  that  is,  they 
disappear  mutually  into  each  other. 

The  real  truth  of  the  whole  thought,  therefore,  is  represented  by 
neither  the  one  expression  nor  the  other :  this  truth  is  seen  to  lie 
rather  in  the  movement  we  have  indicated,  or  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  one — no  matter  which  we  make  the  first — into  the 
other.  The  truth  of  the  thought,  then,  is  that  they  mutually  pass, 
or,  rather,  that  they  mutually  have  passed,  the  one  into  the  other. 
But  what  is  this  process  ?     If  Being  pass  into  Nothing,  is  not  that 
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the  process  that  we  name  decease  ?  and  if  Nothing  pass  into  Being, 
is  not  that  the  process  that  we  name  birtli,  or  origin,  or  coming  to, 
be  ?  Are  not  both  processes  a  coming  to  be — ^in  the  one  case, 
Nothing  coming  to  be  Being,  and  in  the  other  Being  coming  to  be 
Nothing?  Are  they  not  both,  then,  but  forms  of  Becominf/,  ani 
does  not  the  general  process  Becoming  contain  and  express  the 
whole  truth  of  Being  and  of  Nothing  ? 

The  abstract  thoughts,  tiien,  that  we  name  Pare  Being  and  Pure 
Nothing  are  so  mutually  related  that  they  are  the  same,  and  yet 
not  the  same ;  in  other  words,  they  are  susceptible  of  distinction, 
but  not  of  separation.  Again,  tlie  abstract  process  of  winch  birth, 
growth,  decay,  death,  &c.,  are  concrete  examples,  and  which  we 
name  pure  or  abstract  Becoming,  is  so  constituted  that  it  presents 
itself  as  the  truth  of  both  Being  and  Nothing ;  it  is  seen  to  contain 
both  as  in  their  own  nature  inseparate  and  inseparable,  and  yet 
distinguishable,  but  only  by  a  distinctivity  which  immediately 
resolves  and  suppresses  itself.  Their  truth,  in  fact,  is  this  mutual 
disappearance  of  the  one  into  the  other,  this  mutual  interchange; 
and  tliat  is  precisely  the  process  that  we  name  Becoming.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  one  passes  into  the  other — and  not 
that  they  are — but  this  is  Beconitng. 

There  may,  to  the  general  reader,  appear  something  unsatisfac- 
tory in  all  this,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  playing  upon  words.  It 
is  not  %vliat  he  has  been  accustomed  to;  he  is  not  at  liome  in  it; 
he  feels  himself  in  doubt  and  embarrassment.  He  has  been  led,  in 
a  manner  new  and  .strange  to  him^  from  one  thought  to  another  ; 
he  is  not  sure  that  the  process  is  a  legitimate  one  ;  and  he  is  in 
considerable  apprehension  as  to  the  results.  Stdl  we  beg  a  little 
lurtber  attention  on  bis  part,  and  we  shall  not  hurry  him.  He 
may  suspect  us  of  having  practised  on  him  a  mere  ionr  de  farce  ; 
but  as  yet  be  has  not  gone  very  far,  and  we  entreat  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  and  examine  the  road  he  has  already  Lteaten.  Let  him 
realise  to  himself  again  the  thought  i^,  pure  being,  ajid  he  will  lind 
himself  impelled  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  any 
external  intluence  of  ours,  to  the  tliought  not,  nought,  or  pure 
iiothiwj.  Having  then  realised  these  thoughts,  he  will  tind  again 
that  they,  in  their  own  peculiar  mutual  intluences,  imply  the 
process,  and  impel  him  involuntarily  to  the  tliought,  of  pure 
Becoming. 

If  we  consider  now  the  process  or  thought  expressed  by  the  term 
Becoming,  we  shall  see  tliat  in  it  Being  and  Nothing  are  elements, 
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or,  rather — to  borrow  a  word  from  mechanical  science — Moments. 
Becoming  is  the  unity  of  both ;  neither  is  self-dependent,  each  is 
distinct,  yet  each  disappears  into  the  other,  and  Becoming  is  the 
result  of  the  mutual  eclipse  of  both.  They  are  thus,  then,  moments 
of  Becoming,  and,  though  transformed  and — so  to  speak — van- 
ished, they  are  still  there  present,  and  still  operative  and  active. 
Becoming  has  two  forms  according  as  we  begin  with  Being  and 
refer  to  Nothing,  or  begin  with  Nothing  and  refer  to  Being.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  Coming  to  be,  and  Ceasing  to  be,  involve  a  middle 
ground  of  reality,  that  is :  nay.  Becoming  itself,  as  based  on  the 
diversity  of  its  moments,  and  yet  as  constituting  their  disappear- 
ance, involves  a  neutral  point,  a  period  as  it  were  of  rest,  where 
Becoming  is  become.  This  neutral  point,  this  period  of  rest,  in  the 
process  of  Becoming  where  Becoming  is  become,  this  middle  point 
of  reality  between  Coming  to  be  and  Ceasing  to  be,  we  name 
There-being  or  So-being,  that  is  the  being  distinguishably  there,  or 
the  being  distinguishably  sOy  what  we  might  also  call  state — Daseyn, 
ordinary  existency,  finite  existency. 

The  reader,  probably,  will  not  have  much  diflBculty  in  realising 
to  himself  this  further  step  which,  not  we,  but  the  thing  itself, 
the  idea  itself,  has  taken.  Pure  Being  leads  irresistibly  to  Pure 
Nothing,  and  both  together  lead  irresistibly  to  pure  Becoming,  the 
forms  or  moments  of  which  are  Coming  to  be  and  Ceasing  to  be  : 
now,  between  these  moments,  or  in  the  mutual  interpenetration  of 
these  moments — that  is  to  say,  in  Becoming  itself — there  is 
involved  or  implied  an  intermediate  ptcnctum  that  is,  a  middle 
point  of  unity,  of  repose — this  point,  this  stable  moment,  or  quasi- 
stable  moment,  in  which  Becoming  is  as  it  were  Become,  is  There- 
being  or  So-being.  Becoming  indicates  absolutely  a  become,  and 
that  become — as  such  and  in  perfect  generality — is  mortal  state, 
sublunariness,  in  every  reference,  but  in  no  special. 

So-being,  then,  as  being  no  longer  becoming  but  become,  is 
eminently  in  the  form  of  being ;  or,  in  other  words,  So-being 
emphatically  is.  The  one-sidedness,  however,  does  not  in  reality 
exclude  the  other  element,  the  not,  the  nothing ;  Becoming  lies 
behind  it — it  is  but  product  of  Becoming,  and  both  elements  must 
appear.  The  other  element,  indeed,  the  not,  will  manifest  itself  as 
the  distinctive  element.  (We  are  now,  let  us  remark,  following 
Hegel  almost  literally,  as  the  reader  will  see  for  himself  by 
referring  to  the  original  or  to  the  actual  translation  which  he 
will  find  elsewhere.) 

c 
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So-being,  or  There-beiug,  is  beiug^but  it  is  now  predicabk  being. 
It  is  not  like  pure  being*  wholly  nnliiiiited,  wholly  indeterniinate  ; 
it  is  now,  ou  the  contrary,  limited  and  determinate*  But  limita- 
tion is  negation.  So-being,  in  fact,  }s  Being  qualified  by  a  Non- 
being  ;  but  both  present  themselves  in  a  condition  of  intimate  and 
perfect  interpeuetratiou  and  union.  The  resultant  unity  is,  aa  it 
were,  no  compound,  but  a  simple.  Neither  element  preponderates 
over  the  other.  As  far  as  So-beini^  is  being,  so  far  is  it  non- being, 
so  far  is  it  definite,  determinate,  limited.  The  defining  element 
appears  in  absolute  unity  with  the  element  of  being,  and  neither 
is  distinguished  from  tlie  other.  Again,  the  deterniinating  prin- 
ciple, viewed  as  what  gives  definiteness,  as  itself  definiteness,  as 
definiteness  that  is,  is  quality.  Quality  is  the  characteristic  and 
distinctive  principle  of  So-being.  Pnit  as  So-being  is  constituted, 
80  is  Quality.  Quality,  with  special  reference  to  the  positive 
element  of  So -being,  quality  viewed  as  being,  is  Reality,  while,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  with  reference  to  the  negative  element,  viewed  aa 
determinatingness,  it  is  Negation, 

We  see,  then,  the  presence  of  distinction,  difference  in  So-being; 
we  see  in  it  two  moments,  one  of  reality  and  one  of  negation.  Still 
it  is  easy  to  see  also  that  these  distinctions  are  null ;  in  fact,  that 
quality  is  inseparable  from  So-being,  and  that  tliese  moments  are 
inseparable  from  quality;  that  is,  that  they  subsist — or  consist^ — 
there  in  absolute  unity.  Each,  in  fact,  can  be  readily  seen  to  imply 
and  constitute  the  other;  or  each  is  reflexion  from  and  to  the  other. 
But  the  resolution  or  suppression  of  distinction  is  a  most  important 
step  heie,  for  from  it  results  the  next  determination,  one  of  tlie 
most  important  of  all.  For  this  perception  yet  withdrawal  of 
distinction  involves  a  reflexion,  a  return  from  the  limit  or  differ- 
ence hack  to  the  reality.  But  this  reflexion,  this  douhliog  hack  to 
and  on  itself — implying  at  the  same  time  absorption  or  assimilation 
of  the  limit,  the  difference— is  the  special  constitutive  nature  of 
So-being.  Hut  a  further  thought  springs  up  to  consciousness  here. 
In  saying  all  this,  we  are  manifestly  saying  of  So-l>eing,  that  it  is 
in  itself  or  within  itself  (tor  reflexion  from,  with  absorption  of,  the 
limit  into  the  reality  itiself  is  nothing  elstjj— that  it  is  a  somewhat 
that  is,  or  just  that  it  is  Somdhing, 

Something,  then,  as  Self-reference,  as  simple  reference  to  self, 
is  the  first  nigatioii  of  the  negation.  Arriving  at  tlie  negation, 
reflexion  took  place  back  on  itself  with  resolution  of  the  negation. 
Something,  then,  as  negation  of  the  negation  is  the  restoration  of 
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simple  reference  to  self,  but  just  thus  is  it  mediation,  or  com- 
mediation  of  itself  with  itself  This  principle  manifests  itself,  but 
quite  abstractly,  even  in  Becoming ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel  a  determination  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  if 
reflexion  back  to  and  on  itself  in  So-being  gives  birth  to  Some- 
thing, a  similar  reflexion  in  regard  to  negation  gives  birth  to  the 
conception  or  determination  of  otherness,  or  other  in  general.  So- 
being,  then,  appears  again  in  these  moments  as  Becoming,  but  of 
this  Becoming  the  moments  are  no  longer  abstract  Being  and 
Nothing,  but — themselves  in  the  form  of  So-being — Something 
and  Other. 

Here  the  reader  will  do  well  once  again  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
ascertain  accurately  the  method  which  has  determined  results  so 
important  and  striking.  The  results  Something  and  Other  are  the 
most  important  we  have  yet  obtained,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  decided  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  non-legitimacy  of  their 
acquisition. 

We  started  then  with  Being,  in  which,  as  abstract,  the  decisive 
point  is  its  indefiniteuess,  through  which  indefiniteness  it  passes 
into  Nothing.  Being  and  Nothing,  in  their  mutual  interchange  of 
identity,  led  dii-ectly  to  Becoming,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  and 
in  the  opposition  of  its  moments,  manifested  a  quasi-permanent 
middle  point  of  There-being  or  So-being.  So-being,  then,  mani- 
fested itself  as  Being  with  a  limit,  with  a  restriction.  The 
element  being  was  its  pi^oximate  genus,  wlnle  the  limit  was  its 
differentia.  The  proximate  genus  appears,  then,  as  Reality,  while 
the  differentia  appears  as  negation.  Between  being  and  limit, 
proximate  genus  and  differentia,  reality  and  negation,  a  process  of 
reflexion,  as  between  reciprocally  reflex  centres,  takes  place, 
rather  has  taken  place.  This  reflexion,  on  the  side  of  reality, 
elicits  the  conception  of  simple  reference  to  self,  which  involves 
a  being  in  or  within  self,  of  somewhat  within  itself  or  Something. 
On  the  side  of  negation,  reflexion  elicited  the  conception  of  other- 
ness, of  another,  of  other  in  general.  And  it  is  these  determina- 
tions of  Something  and  Other  which  we  have  now  to  examine. 

Something  and  Other  readily  show  themselves  as  interchange- 
able. Each  is  Something,  and  each  is  relatively  Other.  True,  the 
Other  is  constituted  by  this  reference  to  Something,  but  it 
manifests  itself  as  external  to  this  Something.  It  may  thus  be 
isolated  and  considered  by  itself.  But  thus  considered,  it 
presents  itself  as  the  abstract  other,  the  other  as  other,  the  other 
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in  itself,  the  other  of  itself,  the  other  of  the  other.  Physical 
nature  is  such  other.  It  is  tlie  otlier  of  Spirit.  Its  nature,  then, 
is  a  mere  relativity,  by  which  not  an  inherent  quality,  but  a  mere 
outer  relation  is  expressed.  Spirit,  then,  is  tlie  true  Something, 
and  Nature  is  what  it  is  only  as  opposed  to  Spirit  The  quality 
of  Nature,  then,  isolated  and  viewed  apart,  is  just  that  it  is  the 
otiiei"  as  otlier,  that  it  is  that  which  exists  externally  to  its  own  self 
(in  space  and  time,  &c.). 


a  1. 


That  there  is,  is  thought  only  in  itself.  Tlionght  in  itself — 
come  to  itself — come  to  he — constitutes  is.  Thouglit  in  its  very 
commence  Ml  en  t  and  absolute  beginning — the  very  first  reference 
of  thought— the  very  first  act  of  thougbt^ — could  only  be  is — i.e. 
tfie  feeling,  sentiment,  or  sense  of  Btnng.  This  is  the  CogitO'Sum 
of  Descartes,  and  this  is  the  Ick-Ivk  of  Ficbte.  In  fact,  the  Ich- 
Ich  of  Fichte  having  passed  through  the  alembic  of  Sclielling  and 
become  a  nculrum,  an  im^u^rsoiiatiimm,  receives  from  Hegel  the 
expression  of  e^st — Seyn — whicti  single  word  conveys  to  him  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  phrase,  *  Seyn  ist  der  Begriif  mir  an  .^ich*  or 
*  Being  is  the  Notion  only  in  itst^lf.* 

To  Hegel,  a  coniniencement,  a  lieginning,  is  not,  as  it  is  to  us.  a 
creature  of  time,  an  occurrence,  a  thing  tliat  look  place;  it  is  a 
mere  tliought — a  thought  tlmt  possesses  in  itself  its  own  nature, 
and  in  the  spliere  of  thoughts  its  own  place.  And  just  thus  is  it 
again  for  Hegtrl  a  creature  of  time,  an  event,  an  occurrence,  a 
thing  that  took  place.  To  Hegel,  then,  the  idea  of  u  commence- 
ment is  unavoidable ;  but  still  it  is  only  an  idea  i^o  and  so 
constituted  and  so  and  so  placed  in  respect  of  others.  To  us  it 
is  more  than  an  idea — it  is  an  event,  an  actuality.  To  Hegel  it  is 
also,  in  one  sense,  more  than  an  idea.  To  Hegel  also  it  is  an 
event,  an  actuality;  but  still  to  him  it  remains  in  its  essence 
ideal — it  remains  an  idea  so  placed  and  so  constituted  that  we 
name  it  event,  actuality,  &c.  To  us,  too,  the  notion  of  a 
beginning  is  an  unavoidable  and  absolutely  necessary  pre* 
supposititm ;  but  this  beginning  we  attribute  to  the  act  of  an 
agent— God,  In  the  system  of  Hegtd,  Gud,  too,  is  present;  and 
without  llod  it  were  diflicult  to  see  what  the  system  would  be; 
but  to  Hegel,  when  used  as  a  word  that  contains  in  it  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  necessity  of  a  beginnings  this  word  amounts  only 
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to  a  deus  ex  inachina ;  or  the  idea  which  it  is  supposed  to  imply, 
being  but  an  ultimate  abstraction,  void,  empty  (in  fact,  idea-less), 
is  slighted  by  him  as  the  le  dieu-philosophe,  the  deus  of  the 
Aufklarung — for  by  such  phrases  we  may  at  least  allow  ourselves 
to  translate  his  thought.  To  Hegel  the  introduction  of  this  deus 
is  only  a  postponement  of  the  question,  only  a  removal  of  the 
diflBculty,  and  that  by  a  single  step ;  it  is  but  the  Indian  elephant, 
which,  if  it  supports  the  world,  demands  for  its  own  feet  the 
tortoise.  To  Hegel,  in  his  way,  too,  God  is  a  Subject,  a  Person,  a 
Spirit ;  but  as  that  he  is  the  sphere  of  spheres  and  circle  of  circles, 
in  whose  dialectic  evolution  the  notion  of  a  beginning  is  a 
constitutive  point,  element,  or  moment,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
participating  in  that  material  and  sensuous  nature  which  we 
attribute  to  the  character  of  a  beginning. 

Stiy,  when  our  object  is  a  beginning  in  relation  to  thought  as 
thought — to  thought  perfectly  universally,  whether  the  reference 
of  our  view  be  to  the  thought  of  God,  or  to  the  thought  of  man, 
we  must  all  of  us  admit  that  a  beginning  of  thought  is  to  thought 
a  presupposition  absolutely  necessary.  Such  necessity  exists  for 
my  thought,  for  your  thought,  for  all  thought — let  us  say,  then, 
for  thought  in  general.  But  the  beginning  of  thought  as  thought 
could  only  be  that  it  was.  All  that  thought  beginning  could  say 
for  itself  would  be  is,  or,  if  you  like,  am ;  both  words  referring 
simply,  so  to  speak,  to  the  felt  thought  of  existence  in  general. 
The  absolutely  first  as  regards  thought  just  is — thought  is,  or 
rather  the  possibility  of  thought,  is,  for  as  yet  it  is  only  un- 
developed and  unformed.  We  look  at  thought  as  it  was 
necessarily  constituted  at  the  moment  of  its  supposed  birth,  and 
entirely  apart  from  involution  in  any  material  organ  or  set  of 
organs — with  that  or  these  we  have  nothing  to  do,  our  whole 
business  is  with  thought,  and  with  thought  as  it  in  its  own  self 
unfolded  and  expanded  itself.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
physiological  process — we  watch  only  thought,  the  evolution  of 
thought,  the  process  of  thought.  Taking  thought,  then,  supposi- 
titiously  at  its  moment  of  birth,  we  can  only  say  of  it,  it  is.  Nay,  as 
already  remarked,  it  could  only  say  is,  or  am,  of  itself,  or  to  itself; 
for  thought  is  reflex,  thought  speaks  to  itself,  thought  is  conscious, 
and  the  very  first  act  of  thought — though  in  blindness,  dumbness, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  unconsciousness — would,  of  necessity, 
be  a  sense  of  Being.  Thought,  then,  begins  with  the  single 
predicate   is  (or  am),  and   its   further  progress  or   process  will 
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evidently  consist  of  an  evolution  or  nmlti plication  of  predieates; 
ihoV'Qht  ml!  simplf/  go  on  naming  to  itself  what  it  Ji^uh  itself  to  be; 
— a7id  this  is  ji(>it  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  at  this  system  of 
predication,  then — at  this  evolution  of  predicates— that  here,  in 
logic,  we  are  invited  to  assist 

Tlie  meaning  of  the  phrase,  *  Being  is  the  Notion  only  in  itself,* 
will  probahlj  now  be  beginniug  to  show  itself.  The  Begriff,  the 
Nation,  has  just  come  to  be;  Der  Begdff  is^,  or  cogito-sum ;  for 
Beginff  is  cogito,  and  sum  is  is.  Thought  now  is,  thought  is  in 
itseU",  it  has  come  to  itself  so  far;  it  refers  to  itself,  to  its  being; 
it  has  come  to  be,  it  simply  is — ^as  yet,  however,  only  in  itself. 
There  is,  as  yet,  only  blank  self-identity. 

It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say  further,  here  also,  that  as 
thought  grows,  the  characteristics,  tlie  predicates  that  will  add 
themselves,  will  all  possess  as  well  the  form  of  Being — tliey  will 
all  ht — we  shall  be  able  to  say  of  each  of  them,  it  is.  Further,  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  distinguishable,  that  is  that  they 
are  diflerent,  that  is  that  they  are  other  to  other.  The  very 
process  of  tbe  growth — the  progression — will  be  from  one  to  the 
other,  a  constant  transition,  ttiat  is,  to  other,  others,  or  otherness. 
The  reason  common  to  all  this  is  just  that  as  yet  the  Notion  is 
only  in  itself,  the  form  as  yet  is  only  that  of  a  !^eyn,  of  a  Being,  of 
an  Is,  of  simple  self-identity. 

Tlie  process  is  predication  merely— a  substrate  or  subject  is 
excluded,  and  there  can  be  no  form  of  proposition  or  judgment. 
It  is  a  progression  from  predicate  to  predicate — because  the 
progress  of  Reason  before  consciousness — the  Seyn — is  rather 
a  process  of  deposition  and  concretion,  and  implies  neither  subject 
nor  proposition. 


C.  2, 

Shall  I  be  able  to  conduct  you  through  this  vast  Cyclopean 
edifice — -this  hnge  structure — this  enormous  pile — ^this  vast  mass 
— that  resembles  nothing  which  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  France 
or  Englaud  or  tlie  world?  One  of  those  vast  palaces,  it  is,  of 
Oriental  dream,  gigantic,  endless, — court  upon  court,  chamber 
on  chamber,  terrace  on  terrace, — built  of  materials  from  the  east 
and  the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south— marble  and  gold  and 
jumper  and  amethyst  and  ruby, — ^old  prophets  asleep  wnth  signet 
rings — guarded  by  monsters  winged  and  unwinged,    footed  and 
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footless, — there  out  in  the  void  desert,  separated  from  the  world 
of  man  by  endless  days  and  nights,  and  eternally  recurrent  and 
repeating  solitudes, — lonely,  mysterious,  inexplicable, — a  giant 
dreamland,  but  still  barbaric,  incoherent,  barren !  After  all,  the 
omnium  gathenim  of  infinite  laboriousness, — a  Chinese  puzzle,  a 
mighty  ball  (in  snow-ball  fashion)  of  picked-up  pieces  of  broken 
crystal — reflexions  of  Heraclitus,  and  Farmenides,  and  Pythagoras, 
and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Plotinus,  and  Proclus,  and  Descartes, 
and  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Jacob  65hm,  and  a 
thousand  others !  No  growth  after  all,  but  a  thing  of  infinite 
meddle  and  make — a  mass  of  infinite  joinings,  of  endless  seams 
and  sutures,  whose  opposing  edges  no  cunning  of  gum,  or  glue,  or 
paste,  or  paint  can  ever  hide  from  us  ! 

Like  Goethe,  Hegel  is  a  proof  of  the  simple  open  susceptibility 
and  ready  impressibility  of  the  Grermans.  Contrary  to  general 
supposition,  they  are  really  inoriginative.  Nothing  in  Germany 
grows.  Everything  is  made :  all  is  a  Gemachtes.  It  is  an  endless 
recurrence  to  the  beginning,  and  a  perpetual  refingering  of  the  old, 
with  hardly  the  addition  of  a  single  new  original  grain. 

Hegel  coolly  accepts  the  new  position — demands  no  proof, 
supplies  no  proof — only  sets  to  work  new-arranging  and  new- 
labelling.  All  is  ideal,  and  all  is  substance,  but  all  must  have  the 
schema  of  subject.  Nature  is  but  the  otfur  of  Spirit,  and  the 
Logical  Idea  unites  them  both.  This  is  parallel  to  the  scheme, 
of  Spinoza — Extension,  Thought,  and  Substance.  The  general 
schema  is  to  be  considered  applicable  also  as  particular,  or  as 
method.  All  are  ideas;  they  must  be  classified,  then — thrown 
into  spheres,  objective,  subjective,  and  so  on.  The  logical  are 
the  common  categories— the  secret  machinery  of  the  whole — the 
latent,  internal,  invisible  skeleton. 

Say  a  pool  of  water  reflects  the  world  above.  Now,  let  there  be 
no  above,  but  let  the  pool  still  reflect  as  before.  The  pool,  then, 
becomes  in  itself  reflector  and  reflexion,  subject  and  object — Man. 
Kestore  now  again  the  above  which  we  withdrew,  the  above  that 
was  reflected  in  the  pool — the  mighty  blue  gulf  of  the  universe ; 
and  call  that  the  reflexion  of  a  mightier — to  us  invisible — pool, 
which  is  thus  also  reflector  and  reflexion,  subject  and  object,  but, 
as  pool  of  all  pools,  God.  This  is  an  image  of  Hegel's  world. 
He  will  have  no  Jcnseits,  no  Yonder  and  Again  ;  all  shall  be 
Diesseits,  a  perpetual  Here  and  Now.  God  shall  be  no  mystery ; 
he  will  know  God.     He  will  apply  the  predicates  and  name  the 
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subject.  The  logical  formulae  are  the  real  predicateft  of  God. 
God  h  that  real  and  concrete — not  that  unreal  and  abstract,  not 
tlmt  iioneiitity  and  nowhere  tirat  is  understood  as  the  dieu  of  the 
rhiloBophes,  the  infidel  god.  Being  and  Non-being  are  the  ultimate 
secrets  of  the  universe,  the  ultimate  and  essential  predicates  of  God. 

He  Winks  no  consequences  ;  each  individual  as  only  finite,  as 
only  Uu^ct/n,  as  only  cinasi-perniaiienL  moment  must  be  resolved 
into  the  Werden,  which  alone  is  the  truth  of  Being  and  Non- 
being.  He  will  pack  all  into  the  form  he  iias  got — he  will  not 
see  that  anything  sticks  out  of  it — he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
tliink  that  either  he  or  we  see  that  it  is  a  packing. 

Again»  the  system  is  like  the  three  le;»s  wliich  are  the  symbol 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Throw  it  as  you  will,  it  keeps  its  feet.  Turn 
it,  loss  it,  it  is  ever  the  same»  and  triune,  Tliere  is  a  magical  toy 
just  like  it — consisting  of  three  plates  or  so — seize  any  one  of 
them,  and  all  clatters  down  into  the  same  original  form. 

Tlie  Tiiing-in-itself  i.s  a  mere  abstraction^  a  surface  of  reflexion, 
a  regulative.  Is,  taken  immediately,  that  is,  without  refle-xion,  is 
a  pure  abstraction.  It  is  a  pure  thought — ^a  mere  ttiought.  Hegel 
sees  thus  an  immense  magical  hollow  universe  construct  itself 
around  from  a  few  very  simple  eleuii^ntary  principles  in  the 
centre. 

He  has  completely  wrested  himself  from  mere  mortal  place— on 
the  outside — groping  into  a  concrete  delusion.  He  ^ees  himself 
like  a  planet  circling  round  a  centre ;  he  sees  that  his  own  nature 
mirrors  that  centre;  then  he  forcibly  places  liimself  in  the  centre, 
to  take  up,  as  it  were,  the  position  of  God,  the  Maker,  and 
sees  himself — as  mere  man — as  concrete  delusion — circle  round 
himself. 

How  snjuU  must  all  otlier  men  appear  to  hiui — that  trip  over 
his  Set/n  and  his  Nicht^ — what  fearful  laughter  is  in  this  man  ! 

Does  he  not  come  out  from  the  centre  of  that  w^ojld,  that  den, 
that  secret  ciu\mber  of  his,  begrimed  wMth  powder,  smelling  of 
sulphur — like  some  conjuror, — hard  and  haggard,  his  voice 
sepulchral  and  his  accents  foreign,  but  his  laugh  the  laugh  of 
demons  ?  Contrast  this  with  tlie  simple  pious  soul,  on  the 
green  earth,  in  the  bright  fresh  air,  patiently  industrious, 
patiently  loving,  piously  penitent,  piously  hopeful,  sure  of  a  new 
world  and  a  new  life^-a  better  world  and  a  better  life — united  to 
his  loved  ones ;  there  for  ever  in  the  realms  of  God,  through  the 
merits  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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la  Wesen  Hegel  has  to  exhibit  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
Essence ;  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  assumed  by  us  to  lie  in  this, 
that  it  alone  constitutes  the  reality,  while  the  manifestation  con- 
stitutes the  unreality;  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  also,  the 
manifestation  depends  on  the  essence,  and  yet,  no  less,  the  essence 
depends  on  the  manifestation.  This  is  a  simple  idea ;  but  with 
this,  and  this  only,  Hegel  contrives  to  wash  over  page  after  page. 
Such  a  conception  quite  suits  the  nature  of  the  man  ;  his  delight 
is  endless  in  it.  He  looks  at  it  incessantly,  finding  ever  some  new 
figure,  some  new  phrase  for  the  extraordinary  inter-relations  of 
essence  and  manifestation.  And  never  were  such  words  written 
— selcouth,  uncouth,  bizarre,  baroque — pertinent  and  valuable  only 
to  a  Hegel.  Style  and  terminology  how  clumsy,  inelegant,  obscure  ! 
Then  the  figures,  like  *  life  in  excrement,'  an  endless  sprawl — an 
endless  twist  and  twine — endless  vermiculation,  like  an  anthill. 

We  will  not  remain  content  with  the  manifestation,  we  must 
pierce  through  it  to  the  centre  verity,  he  says ;  it  is  the  back- 
ground that  contains  the  true,  the  immediate  outside  and  surface 
is  untrue.  Then  this  knowledge  is  a  reflexive  knowledge — it 
does  not  take  place  by  or  in  the  essence — k  begins  in  another,  it 
has  a  preliminary  path  to  travel — a  path  that  transcends  the 
directly  next  to  us,  or,  rather,  that  enters  into  this.  Thought 
must  take  hints  from  the  immediate,  and  thus  through  inter- 
agency attain  to  essence.  Then — and  so  on  !  Strange,  meaning- 
less, stupid  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  is  still  the  same  thing  that 
is  spoken  of — the  mutual  relations  that  result  from  a  thing 
considered  at  once  as  essence  and  manifestation.  The  manifestation 
exhibits  itself  as  real  and  unreal,  as  separable  from  essence  and 
inseparable,  and  the  whole  idea  is  the  product  of  a  process  of 
reflexion  between  the  two  parts — between  the  sort  of  negative 
abstraction  or  interior  that  is  viewed  as  what  is  eminently  real 
and  that  corresponds  to  essence,  and  the  affirmative  manifestation 
or  exterior,  that  is  yet  viewed  as  relatively  negative  and  unreal. 
Essence,  in  short,  is  an  idea  resulting  from  reflexes  between  an 
outer  manifestation  and  an  inner  centre  or  verity.  Such  is  the 
whole  metaphysic  of  the  matter,  and  to  this  we  have  page  after 
page  applied.* 

*  This  jnst  shows,  however,  that  we  must  verify  our  categories — our  distinctions 
— our  common  terms  of  thought  and  speech. 
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Kant  ideally  constructed  all  as  far  as  the  Tliing-in-itself,  God, 
Iiiimortality,  &c.  Fichte  transmuted  the  Thing-in-itself  into  the 
^Tis/os,?,  the  Appulse,  and  summed  up  the  others  under  the  Ego. 
Schelliii^  got  rid  of  Ego,  Anstoss,  &a,  in  his  neutriiin  of  the 
Absolute,  Hegel  only  mediattd  what  Kant  had  left  iryimediate, 
up  to  the  stand-poiut  of  Schelling ;  that  h,  lie  deduced  by  a 
process  of  evolution  the  Tliiug-iu-itseir,  &c.  The  means  he 
adopted  consij^ted  of  his  expedients  of  abstraction  and  reflexion. 
Through  these  lie  succeeds  in  showing  the  mediate  nature  of  these 
Bmtimvinngen^  values,  previously  looked  on  as  immediate,  - 

There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  Kant,  much  that  is  sound 
and  pregnant;  hut  there  is  again  even  in  Lini,  niaiuly  Britannic 
as  he  is,  the  German  tendency  to  ride  an  idea  to  death — to  be 
carried  on  one's  hobbyhorse,  nothing  doubting,  far  into  the  inane. 
The  non-reality  of  his  categories,  the  inconceivableness  of  their 
application,  the  unsatisf actor iness  of  his  conclusions  on  time  and 
space,  the  insnfFiciency  of  his  schema  of  time  in  regard  to 
causality  (bunglingly  borrowed,  though  it  be,  and  in  a  crumb-like 
fashion,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) — all  this,  and  much  more,  must  be 
}*eld  as  evident.  Then  Ficlite  develops  a  most  pregnant  con- 
ception in  that  of  the  pure  Ego,  but  he  stops  tliere ;  or,  rather, 
everyone  instinctively  refuses  to  follow  \\\n\  furtlier  on  liis  hobby- 
horse of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis,  and  wonders  at  the 
simple,  fntile  laboriousness  of  the  noble,  honest  man*  Schelling 
and  his  neutrum  must  content  themselves  with  their  temporaiy 
or  contemporary  intluence.  He  was  ever,  as  it  were,  a  susceptible, 
ardent  stripling — a  creature  of  books  and  the  air  of  cliambers: 
his  transcendence  of  the  Ego  only  misled  Hegel,  and  his  neutrum 
is  untenable.  If  ever  man  dropped  into  the  grave  an  '  exasperated 
stripling*  of  fourscore,  it  was  Schelling*  He  lon^^ed  to  be  great* 
but  neither  Fichte,  nor  Spinoza,  nor  Jacob  liohm,  nor  Plotinus^ 
nor  Hegel  could  supply  him  with  a  bridge  to  what  he  coveted, 
Hegel  has  a  brassier  and  tongher  determination  to  be  original  at 
all  costs  than  Schelling.  He  attacks  all,  and  he  reconciles  all. 
He  is  as  resolute  a  Cheap-John,  as  cunning  and  unscrupulous  and 
unhesitating  a  hawker,  as  ever  held  up  wares  in  market.  Here^ 
too,  we  have  the  same  credulity  in  the  snfhcieucy  of  his  hobby- 
horse, the  same  tendency  to  snperfetation  and  monstrosity.    Strange 
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how  «uch  a  tough,  shrewd,  worldly  man  should  have  so  egregiously 
deceived  himself!  Because  he  could  new-classify  and  new-name, 
he  actually  thinks  that  he  new-knows  and  new-understands  1  He 
actually  believes  himself  to  say  something  that  explains  the 
mystery,  when  he  says  materiature  has  no  truth  as  against  Spirit, 
and  when  he  talks  of  the  monstrous  power  of  contingency  in 
nature !  No ;  the  current  belief  (as  shown  in  Kossuth)  that  the 
Grermans  have  got  deeper  into  the  infinite  than  other  people  is  an 
out-and-out  mistake.  They  have  generated  much  monstrosity 
both  in  literature  and  philosophy,  through  the  longing  to  be  great 
and  new;  to  equal  the  bull,  they  have  blown  themselves  out  like 
the  frog,  and  burst — that's  all !  A  few  grains  of  sound  thinking 
can  be  gathered  out  of  them,  but  with  what  infinite  labour !  From 
Fichte,  the  Ego  ;  from  Schelling,  Nil ;  from  Hegel,  amid  infinite 
false,  some  true  classification  and  distinction ;  from  old  Kant, 
certainly  the  most,  and  with  him  the  study  of  metaphysic  must  in 
Great  Britain  recommence. 

In  regard  to  Hegel,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  seldom 
far  from  each  other,  but  the  latter  predominates.  If,  for  a 
moment,  the  words  light  up,  and  a  view  be  granted,  as  it  were, 
into  the  inner  mysteries,  they  presently  quench  themselves  again 
in  the  appearance  of  mere  arbitrary  classification  and  artificial 
nomenclature.  The  turns  are  so  quick  and  thorough !  one 
moment  we  are  north,  the  next  south,  and,  in  fact,  we  are  required 
to  be  in  both  poles  at  once !  An  art  that  so  deftly  and  so  swiftly 
turns  this  into  that,  and  that  into  this,  rouses  suspicion :  we  fear 
it  is  but  the  trick  of  speech  ;  we  fear  we  have  to  do  with  a  fencer 
but  all  too  cunning ;  we  are  jealous  of  the  hot  and  cold  blowing, 
and,  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  we  exclaim,  *  An  I  thought  he 
had  been  so  cunning  in  fence,'  &c. 

We  cannot  help  seeing  an  attempt  to  knead  together  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  predecessors:  the  categories,  freedom,  and 
antinomies  of  Kant,  the  Ego,  and  the  method  of  Fichte,  the 
substance  and  the  neutrum  of  Schelling.  It  is  thus  he  would 
make  his  Absolute  Subject,  to  whom  we  can  see  no  bridge ! — 
who  is  either  ourselves,  or  we  cannot  get  at  him.  If  he  is  not 
ourselves,  he  refuses  to  cohere ;  we  cannot  articulate  the  bones  of 
this  Universal,  nor  breathe  into  him  individual  life  !  He  will  not 
cohere,  indeed;  like  the  great  image  in  Daniel,  he  breaks  in 
pieces  of  his  own  accord,  and  falls  down  futile.  The  sense  is  often 
multiform,  like  a  gipsy's  prophecy  or  the  scrolls  of  the  alchemists. 
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The  aiHgular  is  being  eonatantly  hypostasised,  but  not  as  singular 
— -as  transformed  rntlier  into  his  huge,  vast,  self-contradictory,^ 
untenable  Universal  1 


The  transition  frora  Seyn  (Being)  to  Daseyn  (There-being,  That- 
being)  is  a  faulty  one.  The  contradiction  latent  in  Werden 
(Becoming)  itself,  and  made  obvious  to  thought  by  alttjrnate 
consideration  of  its  two  antagonistic  forms,  moments,  or  elements, 
is  inader[uately  expressed  by  Daseyn.  The  inadequacy  is  one  of 
excess:  Daseyn  meiuis  more  than  the  idea  to  whiuh  it  is  applied. 
Fixedness  in  the  flux,  or  quasi-permanence  in  the  flux,  is  the  sole 
notion  arrived  at  by  consideration  of  the  contradiction  in  question. 
Now  Daseyn,  it  must  be  admitted,  implies,  so  far  as  its  etymology 
13  concerned,  but  little  more  than  this.  While  Seyn  is  Being, 
Daseyn  is  Thcre-heun^  or  //t-re-being ;  while  the  former  is 
is,  the  latter  is  there  or  h4!r€  is ;  and  the  ^Ae/x  or  A^Tf,  though  in 
itself  an  appellative  of  space,  and  though  as  yet  space  and  its 
concerns  have  no  place  among  these  abstract  thoughls,  involves 
an  error  so  completely  of  the  infinitely  small  kind,  that  it  may 
justifiably  be  neglected.  But  an  appellative  of  space  is  not  the 
only  foreign  element,  the  interpolation  of  which  we  have  here  to 
complain  of,  and  it  is  not  the  etymological  use  of  the  word  which 
we  are  here  inclined  to  blarne.  It  h  in  the  ordinary  and  everyday 
use  of  the  word  that  the  source  of  the  error  lurks.  Daseyn,  in 
fact,  not  by  virtue  of  the  step  it  indicates  in  the  process,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  own  signification,  introduces  us  at  once  to  a  general 
insphering  universe,  and  particular  inspliered  unities.  Nay, 
Hegel  himself  tacitly  accepts  all  this  new  material  so  con- 
veniently extended  to  him,  for  he  says  at  once  Daseyn  is  Quality; 
that  is,  having  arrived  at  tlie  one  particular  quality,  fixedness,  he , 
hesitates  not  to  sublime  it  into  the  type  oit  all  quality,  or  into 
quality  in  general.  This,  however,  is  just  what  the  Germans 
themselves  call  ErscMtichnng ;  there  is  here  the  semblance  only  of 
exact  science,  the  reality,  however,  of  interpolation  Bud  sur- 
reptitious adoption.  Seyn,  Nichts,  Werden,  Entstehen,  Vergehen 
(Being,  Nothing,  Becoming,  Origin,  Decease),  have  been  turned 
and  tossed,  rattled  and  clattered  before  us,  till  the  sort  of  in- 
voluntary voluntary  admission  is  abstracted,  *0h,  yes,  we  see; 
Daseyn  is  the  next  step.'     But  after  this  admission  the  logical 
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juggler  has  it  all  his  own  way :  Daseyn  being  conceded  him  in 
one  sense,  the  fine  rogue  uses  it  henceforth  freely  in  all. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
nature  of  the  fixedness — that  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  what 
fixedness  it  is.  This  fixedness,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  fixedness  in 
the  flux,  the  fixedness  between  coming  to  be  and  ceasing  to  be ; 
and  fixedness,  so  placed,  indicates  a  very  peculiar  quality — the 
quality,  in  fact,  of  all  quality.  It  is  the  abstract  expression  of 
every  existent  unity,  whether  bodily  or  mental;  just  such  fixed- 
ness is  ^he  abstract  absolute  constitution  of  every  existent 
particular  entity ;  and  it  is  no  subreption  to  call  it  quality,  for 
every  entity  that  bodily  or  mentally  is  there,  is  there  by  virtue  of 
this  fixedness  in  the  coming  and  going — that  is,  by  virtue  of 
its  quality.  To  this,  the  only  reply  is.  You  admit  the  objection, 
you  drag  in  the  empirical  world.  Then  they  say.  Why,  we  have 
never  excluded  it.  We  admit  the  presence  of  Anscluinen  (percep- 
tion) behind  all  our  reasoning ;  but  we  contend  that  all  our 
reasoning  is  absolutely  free  from  it,  that  there  is  no  materiature 
whatever  in  it,  that  it  consists  of  absolutely  pure  abstract  thought. 
Our  Werden  is  the  pure  thought  of  all  actual  Werdens ;  our  Daseyn 
is  just  what  of  pure  thought  all  actual  Daseyns  contain.  Daseyn 
is  nothing  but  that  abstract  fixedness.  Then  we  conclude  with — It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  so,  but  the  presence  of  actual  perception  is 
constantly  throwing  in  prismatic  colours,  and  the  whole  process, 
if  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  rigorous  one,  is  a  self-delusion. 

This  (of  *  Bestimmung,  Beschaffenheit,  und  Grenze,' in  the  full 
Logic)  is  the  most  intricate  and  the  least  satisfactory  discussion  we 
have  yet  been  oflfered.  There  is  no  continuous  deduction :  the 
deduction,  in  fact,  seems  to  derive  its  matter  from  without,  and  so 
to  be  no  deduction  at  all.  The  distinctions  are  wire-drawn, 
equivocal,  shadowy,  evanescent.  The  turns  and  contradictions  are 
80  numerous,  that  suspicion  lowers  over  the  whole  subject.  It  is 
an  imbroglio  and  confusion  that  no  patience,  no  skill  can  satisfac- 
torily disentangle.  The  greater  the  study,  the  more  do  weak  points 
come  to  light.  For  what  purpose,  for  example,  has  Eigenschaft,  a 
word  involving  the  same  matter,  been  treated  several  pages  jjre- 
viously  in  an  exoteric  fashion,  if  not  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
esoteric  fashion  here  ?  Then  will  this  hocus  pocus  with  Bestinim- 
theit,  Bestimmung,  Beschaffenheit,  An  sich.  An  ihm,  &c.,  really 
stand  the  test  of  anything  like  genuine  inspection  ?  We  are  first 
told  that,  &c. — He  then  describes,  &c.     A  very  pretty  imbroglio, 
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truly  I  and  one  that  resnlts  from  the  same  thoiighta  being  con- 
torted through  all  manirer  of  different  terms.  But  this  is  the  least 
of  the  confosion,  the  greatest  is  behind,  &c.— We  are  next  tolt],&c. 
Suppose  we  apply  his  own  illustration  to  hia  own  words,  we  shall 
find  that  in  man  his  Bestinimung  is  "Denken,  his  Bestimmtlieit 
ditto,  his  An  sich  ditto»  and  his  An  ilini  ditto.  His  Seyn-fiir- 
Anderes  is  called  his  Natiirlichkeit,  but  might  easily  be  shown  to 
be  just  Denken  too.  The  confusion,  in  fuct,  becomes  everywhere 
worse  confounded.  All  seems  a  mere  arbitrary  play  of  words,  the 
player  perpetually  shifting  his  point  of  view  without  giving  notice 
of  the  shift.  But  what,  then,  can  he  the  truth  here  ?  The  truth 
is,  we  have  just  to  do  with  a  hras.sy  adventurer  who  passes  himself 
off  as  a  philosopher,  but  presents  as  liis  credentials  only  an  involved, 
intricate,  and  inextricable  reformation  of  the  industry  of  Kant; 
and  this,  in  the  middle  of  adventurer-like  perpetual  abuse,  correc- 
tion, and  condemnation  of  this  same  Kant.  The  object  he  seems 
to  have  here  before  his  eyes,  is  the  special  constitutive  quality  of 
Something^  which  is  a  compound  of  outer  manifestation  and  inner 
capability.  Then,  that  there  is  sometimes  an  outer  manifestation 
that  does  not  seem  directly  to  depend  on  the  inner  force,  but  to  be 
mere  outside.  Then,  tliat  accidental  and  essential  nnmifestations 
are  really  the  same.  Then,  that  a  thing  changed  by  influence  of 
something,  reacts  on  that  something,  contributes  eleuients  to  its 
own  change  and  maintains  itself  against  the  Other.  Water  liquid, 
and  water  frozen,  are  the  same  yet  different,  for  example, — two 
somethings  and  one  eornething;  the  negation  seeras  iunnanent,  it 
is  the  development  of  the  Within-itself  of  the  Something,  Other- 
ness appears  as  own  moment  of  Something — as  belonging  to  its 
Withiu-iiself.  Tlien,  that  the  identity  and  diversity  of  the  two 
Somethings  lead  to  Limit,  *&c*  &c.  The  whole  business  of  HegeP 
is  here  to  reduce  these  empirical  observations  into  abstTact  terms, 
and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  results  of  thought  alone,  and  as 
if  they  were  legitimately  and  duly  deduced  from  his  abstract  com- 
mencement with  pure  Being,  The  confusion  of  language,  the 
interpolation  of  foreign  elements,  the  failure  of  exact  deduelion,  the 
puzzle-headed  fraudulence  of  ihe  whole  process,  can  escape  no  one* 
He  draws  first  his  great  lines  of  Being  and  Nothing.  Then,  over 
the  cross  of  these  two  lines,  he  sets  Inmself,  like  a  painter,  to  lay 
on  coat  after  coat  of  verbal  metaplxysic  witli  the  extravagant 
expectation  that  the  real  world  will  at  length  emerge.  The  first 
coat  to  the  cross  is  Werden ;  again  it  is  Daseyn ;  and  again  it  is 
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FUi*sichseyn.  It  also  becomes  manifest  that  he  alternately  paints 
with  two  colours  and  with  one :  Being  and  Nothing  two,  Becoming 
one,  Origin  and  Decease  two,  Daseyn  one.  Reality  and  Negation  two, 
Something  one,  An  sich  and  Seyn-fttr-Anderes  two,  and  so  on. 
It  will  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  whole  process  is  but  a  repeated 
coating  of  Being  and  Nothing,  now  as  diverse  and  again  as  identical 
till  the  end  of  the  entire  three  volumes. 

Nor  is  it  a  bit  better  with  his  exoteric  works — not  a  bit  with 
the  '  Philosophy  of  History,'  the  most  exoteric  of  all !  Second 
chapter,  second  section,  second  part,  it  has  a  strange  elBfect  to  hear 
Hegel  talk  of  the  Greek  and  Christian  Gods  in  the  same  breath  : 
'  Man,  as  what  is  spiritual,  constitutes  what  is  true  in  the  Grecian 
gods,  that  by  which  they  come  to  stand  above  all  Nature-gods,  and 
above  all  abstractions  of  a  One  and  Supreme  Being.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  also  stated  as  an  advantage  in  the  Grecian  gods, 
that  they  are  conceived  as  human,  whereas  this  is  supposed  to  be 
wanting  in  the  Christian  God.  Schiller  says,  "  Men  were  more 
Godlike  when  gods  were  more  menlike."  But  the  Grecian  gods 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  human  than  the  Christian  God. 
Christ  is  much  more  Man:  he  lives,  dies,  suffers  death  on  the 
Cross  ;  and  this  is  infinitely  more  human  than  the  man  of  beauti- 
ful nature  among  the  Greeks ! '  Was  there  ever  any  really  divine 
sense  of  the  All  awakened  in  him  ?  "What  curious  maundering 
dreaming,  or  dreaming  maundering,  is  all  that  playing  at  philoso- 
phising over  the  Greek  gods !  He  talks  much  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete ;  but,  after  all,  did  the  concrete  ever  shine  into  him  but  through 
the  abstractions  of  books  ?  Of  the  origin  of  these  gods  in  common 
human  nature,  do  we  get  a  single  glimpse  in  all  his  maundering  ? 
They  come  from  other  nations  and  they  did  not,  they  are  local  and 
not  local,  they  are  spiritual  and  they  are  natural ;  and  it  is  black 
and  white,  and  red  and  green,  and  look  here  and  look  there,  and 
this  is  so  and  so,  and  that  is  so  and  so :  and  so  all  is  satisfactorily 
explained,  clear  and  intelligible !  How  could  he  ever  get  anyone 
to  listen  to  such  childish  theorising — disconnected  theorising,  and 
silly,  aimless  maundering — the  thought  of  his  substance,  that 
develops  itself  from  An  sich  to  Fiir  sich,  recurring  to  him  only  at 
rare  intervals,  and  prompting  then  a  sudden  spasmodic  but  vain 
sprattle  at  concatenation  and  reconciliation  ?  The  fact  is,  it  is  all 
maundering,  but  with  the  most  audacious  usurpation  of  authorita- 
tive speech  on  the  mysteries  that  must  remain  mysteries.  *  God 
must  take  form,  for  nothing  is  essential  that  does  not  take  form ; ' 
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^  but  if  God  is  to  appear  in  an  appropriate  expression,  this  can  only 
be  the  human  form:' — what  is  this  mauodermg— does  Hegel  ^^ 
anything?  What  is  God  to  Hegel  ?  Does  he  tigure  a  universal 
thought,  conscience,  will, emotion, — a  universal  spirit?  Has  that 
spirit  the  sense  of '  I  ?  * — can  there  be  thought,  conscience,  emotion, 
will,  without  *  1  ?  *  How  am  1  to  figure  myself  beside  this  Hegelian 
universal  ?  How  comes  my  thought  to  be  mine,  egoiaed  into  my 
*  i  V  How  am  I  specialised  out  of  the  Universal  ?  Is  it  not  a 
vaiu  wrestling  to  better  name  the  All  in  characteristics  of  mind  ? 
Is  there  any  deduction — any  explanation  ? 

The  exasperating  sensation  in  attenipting  to  construe  all  tliis 
into  ordinary  words  or  forms  of  thought !  It  is  just  that  there 
is  no  Jenseits,  no  Yonder,  only  a  Here  and  Now  of  Spirit  running 
through  its  moments !  What  relief  to  the  understanding  on  such 
premises,  but  the  Materialism  of  Feiierbach  or  the  Singleism  of 
S timer,  which  seem  indeed  to  have  so  originated  ? 

Language  contains  so  many  words,  distinguished  by  so  very 
alight,  subtle,  and  deliaxte  meanings,  that  it  gives  vast  oppor- 
tunities to  a  genius  such  as  that  of  Hegel ;  w  ho  delights  to  avail 
liimself  of  them  all,  to  join  them,  disjoin  them,  play  with  them 
like  an  adept,  arriving  tiually  to  be  able  to  play  a  dozen  games  at 
once  of  this  sort  of  chess,  bliudfold.  His  whole  talk  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  way  of  naming  tlie  common, — ^a  simply  HegeFs  way  of 
speaking  of  naturalism.  What  is,  is,  and  1  give  such  and  such 
names  to  it  and  its  process, — but  I  do  not  fathom  or  explain  it 
and  its  process— I  merely  mention  it  in  other  than  the  usual 
words. 

'  The  *  Vestiges '  transcend  the  actual  only  in  a  pltysical  interest ; 
but  here  the  physical  is  tmnslated  into  the  metaphysical  The 
final  aim  of  all  is  consciousness ;  and  said  consciousness  is  figured, 
not  as  subjective,  as  possessed  by  some  individual,  but  as  objective 
and  general,  as  substantive  and  universal  The  realised  freedom 
of  spirit  viewed  as  substantive  reason,  this  is  the  process  we  are  to 
see  taking  place,  and  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  State  >ve  are  to  recog- 
nise its  closest  approximation  to  realisation !  The  St-ate  is  the 
mdus  in  which  are  deposited  all  tlie  successive  gains  of  the  world- 
spirit  Tlie  State  is  the  grand  pupa  of  existence,  surrounded  by 
the  necessary  elements  of  nourishment,  &c.  Mankii*d  are  seen, 
then,  like  coral  insects,  subjectively  secreting  intelligence,  and 
depositing  the  same  objectively  in  the  rock  of  the  State ! 

Is,  then,  a  Constitution  ths  great  good,  as  it  w  ere  the  fruit  and 
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outcome  of  the  whole  univeree  ?  In  spite  of  all  changes  in  ideals 
and  reals,  is  there  an  objective  spiritual  gain  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  ?  Can  this  be  exhibited  ?  Out  of  the 
human  real,  reposing  on  and  arising  from  the  human  ideal,  is  there 
a  universal  real  or  ideal  gained  ?  Can  it  be  characterised  ?  Carlyle, 
*  as  witness  Paris-city/  admits  that  much  has  been  realised  ;  but  is 
not  his  standpoint  chiefly  rejection  of  the  objective  and  assertion 
of  the  subjective?  Is  not  that  the  nucleus  of  Hero-worship, — 
which  looks  for  weal  from  living  individuals,  not  from  the  objective 
depositions  of  reason  (in  the  shape  of  institutions)  in  time  ?  Is, 
then,  the  great  practical  question  that  of  Hegel,  not  what  was  he 
or  what  was  another,  but  what  are  the  objective  gains  of  the  world- 
spirit  ? 

Hegel  alludes  to  an  '  element  in  man  that  elevates  him  above 
the  place  of  a  mere  tool  and  identifies  him  with  the  Universal 
itself;  there  is  the  divine  in  him,  freedom,  &c. — the  brute  is  not, 
&c. — but,'  he  says,  *  we  enter  not  at  present  on  proof ;  it  would 
demand  an  extensive  analysis,  &c.  &c. ! ! '  Fancy  the  audacious 
cheek  of  the  Professor,  beating  down  his  hearers  by  mere  words — 
giving  other  names  to  common  categories — as  if  they  were  all 
thereby  explained  and  in  his  waistcoat  pocket!  Where  is  his 
justification — where  is  the  basis  of  all  those  tine  airs  of  superi- 
ority? Does  he  believe  more  than  a  Divine  government  of 
the  world — does  he  see  aught  else  than  the  hard  lot  of  much 
that  is  good  and  true  ?  Is  the  one  explained  or  only  named  by 
the  word  Eeason,  and  the  other  by  Contingency? — 'which 
latter  has  received  from  the  former,  the  Idea,  authority  to 
exercise  its  monstrous  influence !  *  Must  we  not  repeat — dedit 
verba  f 

It  is  intelligible  how  the  State  looms  so  large  in  Hegel's  eyes. 
It  is  a  type  of  the  step  in  philosophy  named  the  transcending 
of  the  Ego.  The  will  and  the  idea  here  are  not  expressions  of 
what  is  individual,  but  of  what  is  general.  This  is  true,  too,  to 
the  aim  of  the  Socratic  generalisation  which  raised  up  the 
universal  and  necessary  out  of  the  particular  and  accidental. 
But  does  all  one's  worth  come  from  the  State  ?  Since  the 
State  grows  in  worth,  must  not  a  portion  of  worth  come  from 
the  individual?  Is  not  the  individual  always  higher  than  the 
State, — Christ  than  Jewry,  Socrates  than  Athens,  Confucius  than 
China  ? 

Hegel  is  always  pedagogue-like — with  him  naming  is  explaining. 
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Nor  is  it  true  that  ti?e  are  more  subjective,  the  Greeks  more  objec- 
tive, Xenoplion  (the  murmurs  of  the  individual  Ten  Thousand), 
as  well  as  Homer  (Thersites),  shows  subjectivity  to  have  had 
greater  influence  then  than  now. 

How  definitively  conclusive  He^^'cl  is  to  himself  on  all  these 
matters  in  tliia  '  Philosophy  of  History ! '  Whether  he  is  in 
Africa  or  Europe,  America  or  Asia,  he  dictates  his  views  equally 
imperially — his  findings  are  infallible,  never  doubt  it,  sir! — Ah 
nie!  these  sentences  on  all  and  everything  in  the  world  are 
quite  irreversible!  *  In  Asliantee,  the  solemn  ceremony  begins 
with  an  ablntton  of  tlie  Ixnies  of  tlie  motlier  of  the  king  in  the 
blood  of  men;  why  does  Absolute  Wisdom  omit  to  ask  itself, 
Whatj  if  &he  still  lit^  1  The  statesman  shows  his  son  how  very 
little  wisdom  is  required  in  the  governing  of  the  world;  and 
Hegel  makes  plain  liere  that  Absolute  Knowledge  Ims  only  to 
assert  and  again  assert,  and  always  assert  How  nnscrupulous 
that  sniff  of  condemnation  f  How  unhesitating  that  decisiveness 
of  sentence  in  the  midst  of  so  little  certainty  ! — bless  you  !  he 
does  not  fear!  An  impure  spirit,  with  impure  motives,  takes  to 
an  ethereal  subject,  will  take  rank  witli  the  best,  will  speak  as 
ttutboritatively  as  they,  and  pours  out  indiscriminately  slag  and 
ore:  Germany  here,  too,  true  to  its  character  of  external  inten- 
tional  effort  according  to  the  receipt  in  its  hands.  But  In  tliat 
leaden  head  of  his,  what  strange  shapes  his  thoughts  take,  and 
how  strangely  he  names  them ! 

In  the  |U'eface  to  the  *  Pljaenomenologie/  observe  tlie  dry,  sap- 
less, wooden  characterisation,  in  strange,  aV>s tract,  prosaic  figures, 
of  the  hapless  plight  of  the  unfortunate  Schellingian !  Hegel  it 
is,  rather  than  Schelling,  w*ho  has  ]mt  in  place  of  reasoning,  a 
curious  species  of  inward  vision — applied  it  is  to  strange  things 
of  wire  in  an  element  of  sawdust,  dull,  dead,  half-opaqne»  sound- 
less»  fleshless,  inelastic — a  motion  as  of  worms  in  a  skull  of  wood 
- — ^not  the  rich  shapes  in  the  blue  heaven  of  the  true  poet's 
phantasy !  How  he  continues  throwing  the  same  abstract, 
abstruse,  confused  prose  figures  at  Schelling!  Verily,  as  Hum- 
boldt says  of  him,  langtiage  liere  has  not  got  to  the  Durchbreck: 
that  is,  we  may  say,  perhaps,  language  remains  ever  undergmund 
here,  muffled,  and  never  gets  to  break  (hrou*jh,  as  flowers  elsewhere 
do,  or  as  other  people's  teeth  do !  Really,  Hegel's  rhetoric  is 
absolutely  his  own.  There  is  something  unhffamjtnes — simple* 
tonish — in  him:   he  is  still  the  Suabian  lout! 
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This — referring  to  a  passage  in  the  same  preface — is  just  a 
description  in  ahstracto  of  self-consciousness.  The  Ego  is  first 
unal  simplicity, — that  is,  unal  or  simple  negativity;  but  just,  as 
it  were,  for  this  very  reason  (that  is,  to  know  itself  and  be  no 
longer  negative,  or  because  it  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  negativity) 
it  becomes  self-separated  into  duality — it  becomes  a  duplication, 
a  duad,  the  units  of  which  confront  each  other,  in  the  forms  of 
Ego-subject  and  Ego-object;  and  then,  again,  this  very  self- 
separation,  this  very  self-duplication,  becomes  its  own  negation — 
the  negation  of  the  duality,  inasmuch  as  its  confronting  units  are 
seen  to  be  identical,  and  the  antithesis  is  reduced,  the  antagonism 
vanishes.  This  process  of  self-consciousness  has  just  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  All,  the  Absolute,  the  Substance,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  unal  negativity  of  Spirit  passing  into  the 
hetereity  of  external  nature,  finally  to  return  reconciled,  har- 
monious, and  free  into  its  own  self.  Surely,  too,  that  process  of 
self-consciousness  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  method  and 
matter  of  Hegel! 

An  sich  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ill-fitting  shoe.  First,  con- 
sciousness is  only  in  itself — or,  as  the  German  seems  to  have  it, 
only  at  itself,  only  in  its  own  proximity :  there  is  malaise  quite 
general,  indefinite,  and  indistinct;  it  is  everywhere  in  general, 
and  nowhere  in  particular.  But,  by  degrees,  the  mist  and  blur, 
the  nebula,  resolves  itself  into  foci  and  shape;  Ansichseyu 
becomes  Fiirsichseyn,  and  it  is  seen — that  the  shoe  is  too  wide 
in  the  heel — that  and  nothing  else. 

The  intermedium  is  the  first  step  in  the  divine  process  (the 
phase  of  universality,  latent  potentiality  being  first  assumed) ;  it 
is  reflexion  into  its  own  self,  and  as  such  only,  and  no  more,  it 
is  the  awakening  of  consciousness,  the  kindling,  the  lighting,  the 
flashing  up  of  the  Ego,  which  is  pure  negativity  as  yet  First, 
the  Ego  was  only  in  or  at  itself  everywhere  in  general  and 
nowhere  in  particular, — that  is,  latent  only,  potential  only  (the 
formless  infinite,  indefinite  nebula) ;  then  comes  reflexion  of  this 
into  itself  or  on  to  itself,  and  this  reflexion  is  a  sort  of  medium, 
an  element  of  union,  a  principle  of  connection  between  self  and 
self.  In  this  stage,  the  previously  indefinite  comes  to  be  for 
itself;    that   is   to   say,  in   the    physical   world,    it  is   a  finite. 
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circumscribed,  individual  entity,  and  in  the  metaphysical  a  self- 
consciousness.  Reduced  to  its  most  abstract  form,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  Becoming^a  becoming  something^ — a  focus  in  the  nebula, 
an  Ego  in  consciousness.  Ego  is  immediate  to  Ego,  foctjs  to 
focus;  tlie  niediacy  then  leads  only  to  a  condition  of  immediacy. 
Process  is  no  prejudice  to  uuity,  nor  niediacy  to  immediacy;  it 
is  a  one,  a  whole,  an  absolute,  all  the  same. 

The  same  f^eason — the  same  forms,  processes,  peculiar  experi- 
ences and  characters,  exist  in  tbe  outer  worhl  which  exist  in  the 
inner:  analogy  passes  into  its  very  depths — the  outer  is  juat  the 
inner,  but  in  the  form  of  outerness  or  hetereity,  alienation.  Thus 
Hegel,  horsed  on  liis  idea,  penetrates  and  permeates  the  whole 
universe  both  of  mind  and  matter,  and  construes  all  into  a  one 
individuality — which  is  Substance,  the  True,  the  Absolute,  God. 

The  idea  is  evidently  substance,  for  it  is  coninion  to  all ;  it  is  the 
common  element;  it  is  the  net  into  which  all  is  wrougljt,  whether 
physical  or  metaphysical  Behind  the  logical  categories,  there  lie 
side  by  side  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  Hegel  really  meant  it 
— and  Kosenkrauz  is  wrong  to  titkc  it  as  mere  figurative  exaggera- 
tion— when  he  says  that  what  is  here  is  *  the  demonstration  of 
God  aa  he  is  in  his  eternal  essence  before  the  creation  of  nature 
and  a  finite  spirit/ 

Much  is  Aristotelian  in  the  above.  There  are  reflexes  of  the 
SwapLi^  and  the  epepycta^  It  is  Metapliysic  Proper,  an  inquiry 
into  the  essential  to  rl  ttrrtv. 

Negation  in  Hi^gel  always  seems  to  produce  athriuation,  not 
destruction.  Negation  seems  in  him,  indeed,  but  the  specific 
title  of  the  element  of  variety  and  distinction.  Such  element  is, 
in  fact,  negation.  It  is  negation  of  its  own  unity,  and  each 
constituent  member  is  the  negative  of  tlie  rest  and  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  organic  idea — ^a  concrete 
idea — ^in  which  begimiing  is  to  be  taken  as  also  ideal,  not  a  thing 
in  time  and  nature,  but  a  mere  thought  so  and  so  characterised 
and  articulated  with  the  rest.  The  same  is  tlie  case  with  subjec- 
tivity in  general,  and  my  subjectivity  in  special. 

'There  are  periods  when  thought  compromises  existence — wlien 
it  becomes  destructive,  negative.  These  are  periods  of  so-called 
enlighienment.  But  thought,  that  has  done  this,  must  in  its  turn 
be  looked  at'  The  tiiie  nature  of  the  Begrifl"  umst  be  seen 
into;  and  he  who  understands  Hegels  word  Begriff,  understands! 
Hegel. 
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Despite  the  intensity  of  his  abstraction,  there  is  always  in 
Hegel  a  glance  at  the  whole  concrete  actual  universe.  Yet  to 
read  him  is  not  to  judge  of  things  as  this  or  that,  but  to  follow  a 
thread  of  a^ua  regia  that  dissolves  and  resolves  the  things  them- 
selves— a  menstruum  in  which  the  most  hard  and  solid  objects 
become  quick  and  fl6w.  Hegel,  indeed,  seems  ever  to  drive  into 
the  very  grounds  of  things.  Still,  his  secret  is  very  much  the 
translating  of  the  concrete  individual  into  the  abstract  general  or 
universal.  He  is  always  intelligible  when  we  keep  before  us  the 
particular  individual  he  is  engaged  translating;  but  let  us  lose 
the  object,  the  translation  becomes  hopeless.  The  eye  must  never 
wander;  let  a  single  hint  be  missed,  let  a  single  stitch  drop,  tlie 
whole  is  to  recommence  again.  The  first  chapter  of  the  *  Phaeno- 
menologie,*  on  Sensuous  Certainty,  is  generally  looked  on  as  very 
extravagant  and  untenable;  still  it  is  really  in  abstract  terms  a 
very  fair  description  of  the  progress  of  consciousness  from  crude 
Sensation  to  intelligent  Perception.  This  is  its  intention,  and 
not  a  dialectic  destruction  of  an  outer  world.  Still,  Hegel  may 
very  well  speak  of  a  reversion  or  inversion  ;  for  whereas  elsewhere 
things  support  thoughts,  in  him,  on  the  contrary,  thoughts  support 
things,  and  the  tendency  in  the  reader  to  dazzle,  dizziness,  and 
turn,  cannot  be  wondered  at.  But  the  thought  being  the  prius, 
this  method  must  be  right. 


D.  3. 

Hegel  will  look  at  everything  and  say  what  it  is.  In  his  eyes, 
what  we  call  the  common  idea  of  God  is  an  abstraction  utterly 
vague  and  predicateless.  Then,  again,  it  is  thought  that  is  the 
true  mental  act  applicable  to  God.  God,  as  a  universal,  is  not 
only  thought,  but  in  the  form  of  thought.  We  see  here,  then, 
that  Hegel's  system  is  a  universe  of  thought,  in  which  Nature, 
the  Ego — God  himself,  in  a  sense — are  but  moments;  or  the 
universe  is  an  organon  of  thought  into  which  all  particulars — the 
whole  itself — are  absorbed  as  moments;  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
moments — which,  however,  is  other  than  an  aggregate — constitutes 
the  organic  whole.  The  general  conception  under  the  phrase 
Supreme  Being — as  eighteenth  century  enlightenment  (in  which  the 
bulk  even  of  Ecclesiastics,  forgetting  their  Bible,  now  share)  has  it 
— is  quite  abstract,  quite  formal,  or  formell;  that  is,  it  is  an  empty 
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formal  act  in  which  there  is  no  substance — it  is  a  longing  opening 
of  the  jaws,  but  there  ia  no  nut  between  tbeni. 

The  universe  in  time  is  viewed  grandly  as  a  spirit  whose  object 
is  to  bring  before  his  own  consciousness  all  that  he  is  in  liimself, 
and  each  new  fact  so  brought  becomes  superseded  and  transformed 
as  a  step  to  a  higlter  stage.  History  is  really  such — consciousness 
in  perpetual  enlargement,  enfranchisement,  elevation.  Tliis  can 
be  personified  as  a  Spirit;  and — all  being  thaufjkt — this  Spirit  is 
the  Universe,  the  One,  the  All,  God.  In  it  empirical  Egos  are 
but  as  moments,  but  as  scales  of  thought.  It  is  |»lain»  then,  that 
philosophy  with  Hegel  will  be  the  developed  sum  of  all  preceding 
philosophies.  The  progress pt^*rurf(/  in  the '  History  of  Philosophy  * 
is  the  process  of  philosophy  itself ;  and  in  philosopliy,  tliis 
progress  is  seen  in  nnempirical  development  Thought  as  it  is,  is 
concrete ;  that  is,  it  is  Idea.  The  knowledge  or  science  of  this, 
relating  as  it  does  to  a  concrete,  will  be  a  system — for  a  concrete 
is  self-diremption  in  self-union  or  self-couservaiion.  And  here, 
then,  ia  it  at  once  necessity  and  freedom:  necessity,  as  so  and  so 
constituted ;  freedom,  as  that  constitution  is  its  own,  and  has  its 
own  play,  its  own  life.  A  sphere  of  spheres  it  is  (each  a  necessary 
moment)  and  the  entire  idea  constituted  by  the  system  of  these,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  entire  idea  appears  also  in  each. 

The  Idea  is  thought,  not  as  formal,  but  as  the  self-evolving 
totality  of  its  own  peculiar  principles  and  laws,  which  it  gives  to 
its  own  self,  and  not  already  has  and  (inds  to  its  hand  in  its  own 
self.  This  is  characteristic  of  Hegel  He  thus  avoids  the 
question  of  a  first  cause ;  constituting  thought  as  the  first,  the 
last,  and  the  only.  That  thouglit  might  *^i\e  itself  its  own 
distinctions  is  evident  from  language.  To  use  but  inadequate 
examples,  ihifirj  is  but  a  form  of  think,  ihankdil  but  another  way 
of  saying  tJmikJuL 

Can  creation  be  accounted  for  otherwise  ?  Assume  God — well, 
creation  is  simply  his  thouglit ;  in  tlie  world  of  nmn  and  nature 
we  have  simply  to  do  with  the  thought  of  God.  We  cannot 
suppose  Uod  making  the  world  like  a  mason.  It  is  sutficient  that 
God  think  the  world.  But  we  have  thus  access  to  the  thought  of 
God — the  mind  of  God.  Then  our  own  thought — as  thought — ^is 
analogous.  80  the  progi*ess  of  generalisation  is  to  study  thought 
as  thought  in  the  form  of  a  universal.  Thought  being  viewed  in 
this  way,  the  whole  is  changed:  creation,  God,  and  all  else  have 
taken    up  quite   new  and  different  relations;  nor  is  there  any 
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longer  the  difficulty  of  a  beginning,  &c.  Logic,  thus,  has  to  do 
quite  with  the  supersensual ;  mathematic  is  seen  to  be  quite 
sensuous  in  comparison. 

In  the  beginning — Seyn  und  Nichts,  Being  and  Nothing — there 
is  room  for  much  reflexion.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  relates 
to  formal  and  professional  logic  only.  It  must  be  taken  suh  specie 
cctemitatis.  The  whole  question,  What  was  the  beginning — what 
was  it  that  was  the  first  ? — is  there.  The  answer,  God,  does  not 
suffice ;  for  the  question  still  recurs,  And  God — whence  ?  Hegel 
must  be  credited  with  the  most  profound  and  exhaustive  thought 
here.  It  is  the  first  question  in  universal  metaphysic.  What 
was  the  beginning  ?  How  are  we  to  conceive  that  ?  Kather,  we 
feel  that  it  is  inconceivable :  we  feel  that,  when  we  answer.  Oh, 
God  of  course,  we  have  yielded  to  our  own  impatience — to  our 
own  weariness  of  what  is  never-ending,  and  that  the  terminus  we 
have  so  set  up  is  arbitrary  merely,  a  word  mainly ;  that,  in  short, 
the  business  is  to  begin  again  so  soon  as  we  have  taken  breath 
and  recovered  temper.  There  is  a  whole  school,  however,  which 
pronounces  this  to  be  the  answer ;  that  is,  that  answer  there  is 
none  for  us.  Humanity  is  to  see  here  its  own  deficiency  and 
insufficiency  of  original  nature.  We  are  only  adequate  to  a 
compartment,  not  to  the  whole.  Our  sphere  is  limited ;  our 
functions  must  learn  and  acknowledge  their  own  bounds.  Percep- 
tion and  confession  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  all  such  questions, 
constitute  on  our  part  wisdom  and  philosophy. 

This  however,  is,  in  reality,  but  again  the  human  mind  halting 
for  breath,  resting  for  temper.  The  question  recurs,  and  ^vill 
recur,  so  soon  as  action  itself,  after  its  own  pause,  recurs.  Not 
but  that  the  new  action  may  fare  similarly,  and  be  obliged  to  halt 
with  the  same  result ;  a  state  of  matters  which  will  simply  con- 
tinue till  there  is  a  successful  effort  towards  the  satisfaction  of  a 
need  which  is  absolutely  inextinguishable,  however  temporarily 
appeasable.  To  a  mind  like  HegeFs,  all  this  is  obvious,  and  he 
will  look  steadily  along  the  line,  his  mind  made  up  to  this — that 
the  necessity  for  an  answer  shall,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  not  be 
shirked.  How  are  we  to  conceive  the  beginning,  then,  he  asks 
himself,  and  continues  asking  himself,  till  the  thought  emerges. 
What  is  a  beginning  ?  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  feels  he  has 
the  thread :  of  the  organon,  thought,  the  distinction  beginning  is 
but  a  moment,  but  an  involved  and  constituent  element,  joint,  or 
article.     It  is  but  a  portion  of  the  articulated  apparatus,  of  the 
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whole  system  or  series.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  universe, 
thought — a  characteristic  among  others — that  it  has  a  particular 
pin  or  pole,  or  speciid  pinion,  named  begioiiitig — a  pole  which  it 
gives  to  its  own  self  for  its  own  distribution,  disposition,  aud 
aiTangemeiit. 

Gives  its  own  self!  the  reader  may  exclaim:  why,  then  there  is 
something  before,  the  beginning,  that  gives  the  beginning  !  Well, 
yes;  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it.  There  is  thought,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  thought;  thought  is  the  All,  and,  as  the  All, 
it  is,  of  course,  also  what  we  mean  hy  the  term  the  prins — it  is  the 
first :  these  terms  prins,  Jlrst^  beginning,  &c.,  are,  in  fact,  predicates, 
attributes  of  its  own,  part  and  parcel  of  its  own  macliinery,  of  its 
own  structure,  of  its  own  constitution.  When  we  use  the  expres- 
sion God,  we  are  just  saying  the  same  thing,  for  God  is  obviously 
thought;  or  God  is  Spirit,  aud  the  life  of  Spirit  is  thought. 
Creation,  then,  is  thought  also;  it  is  the  thought  of  God.  God*3 
thought  of  the  ( *reation  is  evidently  the  prius  of  the  Creation  ;  but 
with  God  to  think  must  be  to  create,  for  lie  can  require  no  w'ood- 
carpentry  or  stone-masonry  for  liis  purpose:  or  even  should  we 
suppose  him  to  use  such,  they  must  represeiit  thought,  and  be 
disposed  on  thouglit.*  The  stone-masonry  tmd  wood-carpentry, 
then,  can  be  set  aside  as  but  the  accessory  and  non-essential,  and 
the  Creation  can  be  pronounced  thought:!  whether  direct  through 
thought,  or  indirect  through  stone-masonry  and  wood -carpentry, 
all  recurs  to  God.     Then  God  viewed  personally,  on  the  question 


•  For  UB^  thcn»  truly  te  thmk  them,  is  to  reproduce  the  tlio^ight  of  God, 
wliich  preceded  tbeir  creation,  nod  whicli,  so  to  sj^eak,  therefore  contained 
them. 

t  But  it  is  pleonastic  to  ftssuine  8toDc*iDAsonry  and  wood-cftrpentry  as  lodc- 
pendeiit  self-substatttial  enttties,  out  of,  nnd  other  than,  thought.  Let  us  say 
rather  that  thoa|,;bt  is  perceiving  thouf^ht,  thought  is  a  jterceptiv©  thought,  or  tho 
umlcrstaudiiif!^  in  a  p<^rceptive  understHudirig.  So  Kunt  L'uumved  the  uiHlerttauding 
of  God.  Our  perception  ho  conceived  to  hfi  derivative  or  sensitoos  {inhtitu* 
dcrit'ntivnii) ;  while  thttt  of  God  apjujared  to  hi  in  neceKsruily  onginiil  and  iriteileetiml 
(intiiiiua  orighmri'u*).  Now  the  foixt*  of  this  i»,  that  the  pi-rit'ptiou  of  Hod  inaJLc9 
its  objects  ;  rrefttion  and  perception*  with  underHUmdiiig  of  the  sttnie,  mf>  but  a  one 
act  in  CJitiK  Mttn,  Kant  conceived,  possesaed  no  siisjh  direct  j«*icej«liou,  but  only  ft 
|>ereeption  indirect  through  meilia  of  sense,  \vhi«h  ntidia»  ndding  elemental  of  their 
own,  jiepimted  us  for  ever  from  the  thing-in-itaelf  (or  tliings-in- them  selves),  al  the 
very  moment  thiit  thi-y  reveiiled  it  (or  them)*  But  suppose  thought  in  all  cHseii  to 
tie  perte|>tive  thought,  Ihaught  where  subject  thinking  and  object  thought  are 
identical — identical  in  dilteronee  if  you  like,  even  ais  the  onf  aide  and  the  i>ther  aide 
of  this  sht'et  of  jiaper  are  identical  in  ditfereuce— then  we  come  tolerably  close  to 
the  standpoint  of  Hegel, 
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of  a  beginning  must  still  yield  the  same  answer.  God  is  thought, 
and  *  beginning '  is  but  one  of  its  own  natural  poles,  or  centres  of 
gravitation,  disposition,  and  revolution. 

Now,  in  the  conception  *  beginning,'  the  first  step  or  element, 
in  regai-d  to  anything  whatever  beginning  or  begun,  is — so  far  cts 
thauyht  is  concerned — just  the  thought  *is.'  Even  God  placed 
under  the  focus  of  the  category  *  beginning,'  must  have  first  said 
to  himself  *  is,'  *  there  is.'  But  in  this  first  step  there  is  no  more 
than  that  Descartes  called  the  first  step  sitm,  but  manifestly  he 
ought  to  have  said  est.  The  ego  involved  in  sum  is  a  concrete 
infinitely  higher  in  ascent  than  est,  esse,  Seyn,  Being.  That  there 
is,  is  manifestly  the  most  abstract  thought  that  can  be  reached. 
That  is,  when  we  perform  the  process  of  abstraction,  when  we  strip 
off  all  empirical  qualities,  one  after  the  other, '  is '  is  the  residuum 
— abstract  Being,  predicateless  *  is.'  Even  when  we  think  of  any 
natural  entity,  when  we  think  even  of  life,  say,  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  step  of  the  beginning  is  '  is.'  But  what,  even  under  that 
point, of  view,  would  be  the  second  ?  Why,  'is  not.'  There  must 
be,  at  first  (we  are  using  the  category,  we  are  seeing  through  our 
lens  'beginning'  at  this  moment)  a  wholly  indefinite  and  indeter- 
minate, and,  so  to  speak  (since  the  category  natural  life  accom- 
panies our  thought  here),  instinctive  thought  or  feeling  'is,'  but 
this  must  be  immediately  followed  by  the  thought  or  feeling  'not.* 
There  is  as  yet  only  '  is,'  there  is  nothing  else.  That  is,  the  very 
'is'  is  nought  or  not.  But  throwing  off  any  reference  to  natural 
life,  and  restricting  ourselves  to  thought  absolutely  and  per  se,  it 
is  still  plainer  that  the  abstract  initial  '  is '  is  identical  with  the 
abstract  and  initial '  non-is.'  Because  the  '  is '  is  the  last  product 
of  abstraction  ;  it  has  no  attribute,  it  is  bodiless  position  ;  it  not 
only  '  is,'  but  it  is  '  non.'  One  can  readily  see,  then,  that  in  Hegel's 
so  abstract,  formal,  and  professional  statement  of  Seyn  und  Nichts, 
there  is  involved  a  creative  substratum  of  the  most  anxious, 
persevering,  and  comprehensive  concrete  reflection.  One  can  see 
that  he  has  bottomed  the  whole  question  of  a  beginning.  Why 
he  should  have  set  it  up  so  abruptly  and  so  imconnectedly  steep, 
is  a  query  impossible  for  us  to  answer.  'Is'  and  *is-non,'  then, 
contain  the  same  subject-matter,  or  the  same  no  subject-matter : 
each  is  an  absolute  and  ultimate  abstraction ;  the  *  is '  is  a  '  non-is,' 
and  the  '  non-is '  is  in  the  same  sense  an  '  is.'  In  this  sense,  then, 
Being  and  Non-being  are  identical ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
possesses  a  predicate — they  are  each  nothing.     But,  if  they  are 
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the  same,  they  ave  aj^ain  not  the  same,   there   is   a   distinction 
hetweeii  thetti,  nDtl  so  on. 

From  the  position  that  thought  is  the  all  and  the  prius,  it 
follows  tliat  tiiOLight  must  contain  in  itselt"  a  principle  of  pro- 
gression or  movement.  Hegel  asserts  his  method  to  be  this 
principle  ;  and  we  should  certainly  very  decidedly  stultify  our- 
selves, if  we  should  suppose  that  He^^'el  sets  up  tliis  method  in 
the  merely  arbitrary  fashion  of  an  impostor  bent  on  some  per- 
sonal result  Hef^eFs  method  is  the  product  of  reHexion  equally 
deep  and  earnest  with  that  which  originated  liis  be^^inning. 
Thought's  own  nitture  is,  first,  position ;  second,  opposition ; 
and  third,  cornp^ksition.  It  is  evident  that,  however  we  fi»^ure 
a  beginning  of  thought,  in  God  or  ourselves,  it  must  possess  a 
mode  of  progression,  a  mode  of  production,  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  on  a  principle  of  absolutely  simple,  single,  unal 
identity.  The  first ,  then,  though  unal,  must  have  separated  into 
distinctions;  and  these  by  union,  followed  again  by  disnnioii  and 
reunion  ad  injinitiim,  must  have  produced  others  till  thought  be- 
came the  articulateil  organ  on  it  is  now.  It  is  also  phi  in  that, 
were  there  movement  only  by  separation  into  contraries  without 
reunion  into  liigher  stages,  the  progress  would  fail  in  systematic 
articulation,  and  also  in  improverneut.  lie-union,  then,  is  evi- 
dently a  step  as  necessary  as  separation.  The  union  of  *is* 
and  'non-is*  in  *  becomes,' need  also  not  be  confined  to  logical 
abstractions,  but  may  be  illustrated  from  the  concrete.  Every 
concrete  process  of  Becoming  is  a  union  of  the  two,  Kesuniing 
our  illustration,  too,  from  the  life  of  thought,  it  is  evident  that^ 
after  the  first  dim  consciousness  *is'  and  the  second  *not,*  the 
third  of  'becomes* — of  a  coming  to  be  and  of  a  ceasiug  not  to 
be^ — must  succeed. 


I).  4 

The  question  is.  What  is  truth  ?  i.e.  What  is  the  Absolute  ? 
ISut  the  absolute  cannot  be  hopped  to  by  means  of  some  cabalistic 
hocus-pocus.  It  must  he  worked  up  to.  But  where  does  it  lie  ? 
Wherever  it  lies,  to  be  known  it  must  come  into  our  knowledge. 
But  we  already  possess  knowledge.  Is  it  so  sure  that  the  abso- 
lute is  not  already  there  ?  Let  us  take  our  knowledge  just  as  we 
have  it,  and  look  at  it.  Let  ns  take  knowledge,  not  in  some 
out-of-the-way,  enchanted-looking  corner,  we  do  not  know  where. 
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but  as  it  comes  up.  Let  us  take  this  thing  knowledge,  not  as 
we  suppose  it,  not  as  in  some  sublime  indeterminateness  we 
imagine  it,  but  as  it  manifests  itself — ^now  and  here — to  us, 
just  as  it  at  once  directly  shows  or  appears.  For  result — as  the 
*  Phaenomeuologie/  which  starts  thus,  will  show — it  will  be  found 
that  the  opinion  of  object  will  disappear,  and  that  there  will 
remain  the  idea  only.  Our  knowing  and  what  we  know  are 
identical.  The  object  becomes,  so  to  speak,  intelligised,  and  the 
intellect  objectivised.  The  relation  between  the  supposed  two 
is  one  of  mere  otherness  in  identity.  The  object  is  knowing  but 
in  the  form  of  otherness.  Knowledge  involves  the  relation  of 
two  factors;  but  they  are  both  the  same  substance.  Knowing, 
even  to  know  itself,  must  have  a  something  to  know ;  and  this 
process  involves  and  introduces  at  once  the  relation  of  otherness. 
Man's  error  is  the  hypostasising  of  his  ideas — the  separating  of 
his  indivisible  self,  by  a  dead  wall  of  his  own  assumption,  into 
an  irreconcilable  duality  of  thinking  and  thought.  We  have 
been  desperately  hunting  the  whole,  infinite,  unreachable  heaven 
for  an  Absolute,  which,  folded  up  within  us,  smiled  in  self- 
complacent  security,  at  the  infatuation  of  its  very  master.  We 
have  wearied  heaven  and  earth  with  our  importunate  clamours 
for  a  glass  that  bestrid  the  bridge  of  our  own  nose.  What  we 
wanted  lay  at  the  door;  but  to  and  fro  we  stepped  over  it, 
vainly  asking  for  it,  and  plunging  ourselves  bootlessly  into  the 
far  forest. 

It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Idea  to  be  the  union  of  the 
universal  and  the  particular  in  the  individual.  Here  lie  the 
elements  of  the  explanation  of  the  relation  which  the  subjective 
bears  to  the  objective.  Such  questions  as  Life  and  Death,  the 
Soul,  Immortality,  God,  are  to  be  regarded  from  a  wholly-changed 
point  of  view.  Death  is  a  constituent  of  the  sphere  of  the  Finite, 
but  the  Idea  is  imperishable.  /  am  the  Idea — you — he — &c. ; 
but  we  are  also  singulars.  As  singulars,  there  is  change — death; 
but,  as  participant  of  the  self-conscious  Idea,  we  are  immortal. 
It  is  just  an  all  of  thought — triple-natured — with  infinite  grada- 
tions and  spheres.  Freedom,  perfect  self-consciousness,  is  the 
goal.  Take  it  as  nature,  the  same  thing  can  be  said.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  a  double  language,  the  object  and  the  idea ;  the  same 
goal,  the  same  gradations  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

The  preface  to  the  *  Phaenomenologie '  is  the  plainest  piece 
of  speaking  anywhere  in  Hegel,  and  capable   of  being  put  as 
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key  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  full  of  the  most  hard,  heavy, 
and  eflective  thought^  in  new,  subtle,  aud  oiigitial  directions; 
and  tlie  expression  is  as  heavy  and  effective.  A  most  surprising 
light  is  thrown  upon  what  passes  unquestioned  under  our  eyes 
and  amon;;,^  our  hands;  and  the  object  Hegel  seta  himself  here 
will  be  something  beyond  all  precedent,  if  accomplished. 

At  present,  thought  is  thus  and  thus  constituted:  but  the 
process  of  which  this  constitution  is  the  result,  is  simply  experi- 
ence, A  history,  then,  of  the  phases  of  experience  since  the 
beginning,  the  first  stage  of  thought,  up  to  the  prusent,  would 
enable  us  to  understand  how  this  present  arose;  and  thus  we 
should  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  lliought  itself.  But 
this  process  to  Hegel  has  reached  the  highest  stage  of  absolute 
thought:  therefore,  then,  if  he  can  conduct  us  througli  all  the 
stages  actually  experienced  by  consciousness  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  he  will  conduct  us— necessarily,  and  with  full  con- 
viction— fo  uUimaie  and  absolitfe  tkoHfjht  itMlf.  We  are  supposed 
to  see  only  the  bare  process:  but  Hegel  has  helped  himself  by 
diligent  reference  to  actual  history;  and  we  shall  assist  ourselves 
by  looking  out  for  reflexions  of  the  same.  There  is  everywhere 
a  power  of  namijig,  in  consequence  of  perception  of  the  inner 
nature  and  limits  of  what  is  looked  at,  that  must  give  pause, 
at  all  events,  and  *t]:H3n  the  eyes.  The  ncmssiij/  and  coherence  of 
the  sf/Uematimiion  will,  at  least,  benefit  all  eflbrt  for  the  future, 
Hegel,  indeed,  clamours  always  for  necessitif  and  coinpkitness  of 
exposition.  He  cannot  allow  a  subject  to  be  attacked  from  an 
indefinite,  conceded,  comnion  ground.  Tiie  common  ground  nmst 
prove  its  nature,  legitimacy,  extent,  &c.  to  the  last  dregs.  He 
must  begin  with  the  beginning,  aud  work  all  np  into  a  one  lohcs 
of  though t« 


Kant,  in  demonstrating  the  'possibility  of  a  Transcendental 
Logic/  begins  the  realimtion  of  idealism.  Idealism  before  that 
was  but  an  abstract  conception,  an  announced  probability  on  a 
balance  of  reasons.  With  Kant  actual  devekjpment  couHuences, 
and  he  very  fairly  initiates  the  business  proper  of  Hegel,  which 
was,  not  to  prove  the  principle  of  idealism,  but  construct  its 
&t/sttm^  lay  out  its  icoM,  In  the  series,  Kant  is  as  Geometry, 
Fichte  as  Algebra,  Schelling  as  Applied  Mathematic,  aud  Hegel 
as  the  Calculus. 
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Thinking  of  Quantity  as  an  intellectual  notion  to  which  things 
must  adapt  themselves  as  universal,  particular,  and  singular, — 
of  Quality,  and  the  d  priori  necessities  to  which  all  d  posteriori 
elements  must  submit  in  its  regard, — of  substance  and  accident, 
and  the  conditions  they  impose  on  all  experience  before  experi- 
ence,— one  gets  to  see  the  origin  of  Hegel.  The  Idea,  which 
is  the  All,  is  so  constituted  that  it  organises  itself  on  these  cate- 
gories— suppose  them  God's  creative  thoughts — or  suppose  them 
simply  the  elements  of  the  monad,  of  that  which  is,  the  Absolute. 

In  the  'Kritik  of  Practical  Eeason,' pp.  219,  220,  Part  8  of 
the  collected  Works,  occurs  a  passage  which  may  be  translated 
thus : — 

*  Because  we  consider  here,  in  its  practical  function,  pure  Reason,  which 
acts  consequently  on  cl  priori  principles,  and  not  on  empirical  motives,  the 
division  of  the  Analytic  of  Pure  Practical  Reason  will  necessarily  resemble 
that  of  a  syllogism.  That  is,  it  will  proceed  from  the  universal  in  the  Major 
(the  moral  principle),  through  a  subsumption  under  the  same,  in  the  Minor, 
of  possible  (particular)  acts  (as  good  or  bad)  to  the  Conclusion,  namely, 
the  subjective  actualisation  of  Will  (an  interest  in  the  practically  possible 
good  and  the  consequent  Maxim).  To  him  who  follows  with  conviction  the 
positions  of  the  Analytic,  such  comparisons  will  prove  pleasing ;  for  they 
countenance  the  expectation  that  we  shall  yet  attain  to  a  perception  of  the 
nnity  of  the  entire  business  of  pure  reason  (theoretical  as  well  as  practical), 
and  be  able  to  deduce  all  from  a  single  principle,  which  is  the  inevitable 
demand  of  human  reason  ;  for  we  can  find  full  satisfaction  only  in  a  complete 
systematic  unity  of  all  the  possessions  of  our  reason.' 

More  than  oue  deep  germ  of  Hegel  seems  to  lie  here.  The 
movement  of  the  syllogism,  for  example,  is  seen  here  as  it  were 
in  concrete  and  material  application,  and  not  as  only  formal  and 
abstract.  Then  the  demand  of  unity,  of  a  single  principle  !  The 
universal  appears  in  Hegel  as  the  Logic,  the  particular  as  Nature, 
the  singular  as  Spirit.  Then  the  universal,  the  abstract,  is  seen  to 
be  the  ground  of  the  other  two.  At  page  107  of  the  *  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'  we  hear  of  the  electric  brush — 
that  electricity  is  as  a  brush.  Well,  let  us  say  here,  the  Logic,  the 
universal,  is  the  electric  bintsh,  the  particular  (Nature)  is  the 
materiature  which  attaches  to  and  crassifies  the  ramification  of 
said  electric  brush  to  the  development,  as  it  were,  of  a  system  of 
organs,  and  the  singular  (Spirit)  is  the  one  envelope  of  subjectivity 
that  converts  all  into  an  absolute  unity,  at  once  absolutely  nega- 
tive and  absolutely  positive.  In  this  way,  we  may  conceive 
formed  Hegers  Idde-Monade.    Again,  Kant's  one  general  principle 
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is  to  universalise  the  parti culati  objectify  the  subject,  convert 
An  sich  or  nature  into  Fiir  sich  or  spirit;  and  HegePs  really  is 
just  tbe  same. 

Ill  tlje  Kritik  of '  Judgment/  section  86,  occurs  the  following: — 

•^  For  (^iu'li  iii  the  conviction  of  everyone)  if  the  world  consisted  of  beings 
merely  inaniumte,  or  some  animate  and  some  inanimate,  hiH  thti  atiiniate  still 
wtthotit  reason,  the  existence  of  such  a  world  would  havt:  no  worth  at  all,  for 
there  would  exist  in  it  no  lieing  that  po8»ej*sed  the  slightest  notion  of  any 
worth.  If,  ajj^in,  ther«  were  also  rational  heings  supposed  to  exists  hut  whose 
reason  was  such  only,  as  knew  to  put  a  value  on  thinj:^  accor^h'ng  to  the 
ivlation  of  natnr<;  which  thewe  thinj^s  hora  to  thtrm  (to  their  own  ji;r;itilieation), 
hut  not  to  givt  t4>  thtnr  own  t<eUvH  tl  priori^  and  indepvndeut  of  the  experience* 
of  nature,  a  value  (in  freewill),  then  there  wero  (relative)  aims  in  the  w^orld, 
but  u<«  (aVisolute)  end-aim,  hecause  the  exisitencc  of  such  nitional  hinnj:js  wouhl 
remain  still  ainilefts.  But  moral  laws  are  of  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
presenile  to  reiiaoti  something  aa  aim  'wiihout  cojtdUion — ^consequently  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  notiim  of  an  embaim  requires  it ;  and  the  existence  of 
sueh  a  reason  as,  in  the  relation  of  an  aim,  can  be  the  supreme  law  to  it«elf^ — 
in  other  wo^U,  the  existence  of  rational  hein^  under  moral  Lim^h— can  there- 
fore alone  l>e  thought  as  end-aim  {final  ciu^e)  of  the  existc»nce  of  a  world.  Is 
tliis  not  so,  then  there  lie  in  the  existence  of  the  same  either  no  aim  at  all,  as 
regardij  it3  cau^e,  or  aims  without  end-aim.^ 

To  this  noble  passage,  let  us  add  portion  of  the  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  page  :— 

*The  glory  of  (Jod  is  not  inaptly  named  l>y  Theologians,  the  fin^d  cause  of 
creation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  undert^tand  by  the  word  creiition, 
nothing  else  than  the  aiuse  of  the  exi&tence  of  a  world,  or  of  the  things,  the 
fiuh^tiiuces  in  it  [*die  Ursache  vom  Daseyn  einer  Welt;'  literally,  to  a  Hegel, 
the  origimil  or  primal  thimj  or  mnltrr  of  the  being  there  of  a  world]  ;  as  also  the 
proper  notion  of  the  word  [Schopfung,  creation,  but  literally  a  di-awing  ; 
compare  »co<jpm/]  brings  that  same  sense  with  it  {acinatio  suhstantiai  rat 
err/tlio\  which  con  «e<iuently  does  not  ulrejidy  involve  the  presnpiMwition  of  a 
ipontiineously  ojieralive,  and  therefore  intelligent  Cause  (whose  existence  we 
would  first  of  all  prove)/ 

There  were  no  worth  in  a  world,  then,  that  cannot  afvpreciate 
worth.  The  world  were  blind  and  worthless  without  a  being  that 
can  think.  Bnt  what  is  the  action  on  the  world  of  a  being  that 
can  think  ?  By  thinking,  he  arranges  all  in  his  own  way — all 
takes  place  and  meaning,  not  from  itself,  but  from  him  (it  had  no 
meaning  before  hiui).  It  is  thus  his  own  self  lie  proji-ets  ji round 
hira ;  the  oUur  is  but  the  stand  for  his  own  qualities,  thereon 
disposed.  The  analogy  of  his  own  inner  constnictiun  converts  the 
opacity  of  the  otktr  into  lucidity,  transmutes  its  rigidity  into 
pliancy;  and  the  o^Aer  remains  as  nothing  when  opposed  to  the 
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qualities  it  merely  sustains.  Hegel,  in  reading  Kant,  may  be 
conceived  as  falling  on  such  ideas,  and  so,  as  arriving  at  his 
anthropological  monad,  which,  as  all  that  is  ours,  as  all  that  we 
can  know — anything  else,  too,  being  merely  suppositious,  i.e. 
again  our  aum,  again  ourselves — may  be  reasonably  made,  All, 
Absolute,  and  Infinite.  Actiiatio  substantice  est  creatio  is  a  phrase, 
too,  that  has  not  failed  to  bear  fruit  in  Hegel.  Ursache  vom 
Daseyn,  and  the  remarkable  phrase  *  with  laws,  not  under,  laws,' 
which  occurs  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  may  be  also  viewed  as 
suggestive  of  Hegelian  elements.  The  passage  in  Kant  oflfers 
to  the  spiritualist  or  idealist  a  bulwark  impregnable  to  any 
materialist,  a  talisman  in  the  light  of  which  every  materialist 
must  fade  and  die. 

On  Kant's  theory,  the  world  being  phenomenal,  materiature 
being  simply  an  unknown  appulse,  giving  rise  to  a  subjective 
material,  not  necessarily  at  all  like  the  materiature,  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  in  all  subjects,  and  incapable  of  comparison 
as  between  subjects, — this  subjective  material  (all  that  holds 
of  sensation  or  feeling),  to  become  a  world,  would  require  a 
system  of  forms  which  can  themselves  be  only  subjective, 
only  ab  intra.  These,  then,  would  appear  somehow  as  pro- 
jected into  the  subjective  material,  to  form  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same.  Farther,  they  themselves,  though  subjective  as  belong- 
ing to  the  subject,  might  be  objective  as  belonging  to  all  the 
subjects,  and  as  capable  of  being  identified  in  each  by  actvM 
eompai'ison  ;  they  might  be  of  an  objective  and  universally  deter- 
minable nature.  They  might  come  from  our  intellectual  nature, 
for  example.  This  is  Kant.  The  subjective  material  in  us  set  up 
by  the  unknown  outer  materiature,  is  received  into  an  objective 
but  internal  net  of  arrangement.  Feeling  is  the  matter,  but 
intellect  is  the  form  of  all  experience,  however  outer  and  indepen- 
dent it  appear  to  us.  Well,  Kant  succeeds  in  placiirg  Sensation 
and  Perception  under  Understanding,  and  Will  under  Eeason ; 
but  he  has  still  Emotion,  in  the  general  scheme  of  man's  faculties, 
and  Judgment  in  the  particular  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  undis- 
cussed. Now,  what  is  he  to  do  with  design  and  beauty,  which 
still  keep  apart  from  Understanding  and  Beason  ?  If  he  is  right 
in  his  world,  they  cannot  come  from  without ;  they,  too,  must  be 
subjective  in  the  sense  of  coming  from  within,  or  they  may  be 
due  to  some  harmony  of  the  outer  and  inner.  It  is  in  this  way, 
and  from  such  considerations,  that  Judgment  becomes  the  sphere 
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of  design  and  beauty,  which  are  of  an  Emotional  nature.  One  can 
see,  then,  what  led  Kant  to  be  averse  to  all  theoretic  arguments 
abont  God  ;  for  there  was  nothing  noumenal  known  in  Kant's 
wdrld  but  the  Oategorical  Inii>erative ;  all  the  rest  was  pheno- 
menal— unknown  nu^teriature  apart — and  depended  on  forms  ah 
intra:  Kant's  theorfLical  worhi,  in  short, or  world  (A  knowkdije.wSiS 
only  phenomeinik  Plainly,  then  to  Kant,  all  form  being  ah  intra^  de- 
sign and  beauty  (which  only  show  ab  eMra)  would  present  a  peculiar 
phase  to  hiin,  and  would  require  peculiarly  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  was  easy  to  Kant's  followers  to  see  ho\v  small  a  rdle  was  left 
for  materiature,  and  to  fall  on  the  idea  of  expunging  it.  Hence  it 
was  that  Fichte  attempted  to  build  all  up  from  tliese  internal 
forms,  and  to  that  he  required  a  principle  of  movement  in  them- 
aelves^  and  a  radiation  from  a  single  bottom  one  throuidi  a 
systematic  articulation  of  all  the  others.  As  left  by  Kant» 
however,  he  was  atill  on  the  platform  of  consciousness  and  a 
subjective  intellect;  hence  his  system  could  only  be  one  of 
subjective  idealism  or  objective  egoism,  wliich  ternjs  imply  the 
same  thing.  From  this  limited  form  Schelling  freed  the  advancing 
system  by  his  principle  of  an  absolute  or  neutrnm  into  which 
both  nature  and  tliought  were  resolved.  But  in  Schelling  the 
sides  remained  apart,  and  the  absolute  had  to  be  sprung  to. 
Hegel  examined  all,  rethought  all,  and  completed  all  He  perfected, 
first,  the  thou  iLjht- fur  JUS  into  a  complete  self- formative  system — 
into  an  organic  and,  so  to  speak,  personal  wdiole,  to  which  the 
particular,  nature,  took  up  the  position  of,  as  regards  the  first, 
only  its  otiier,  and  in  it  the  universal  forms  only  repeated  them- 
selves as  in  particularity  or  otherness,  while,  third,  he  summed  up 
both  in  the  singular  of  Spirit.  His  three  parts  present  analogies 
to  the  three  of  the  syllogism,  the  tliree  cognitive  faculties,  the 
three  faculties  in  generab  &c. ;  and  to  the  hist  Kant  is  repeated. 

Hegel  in  his  mnin  principle  lias  certainly  put  his  finger  ou 
the  rliytbmos  of  tlie  universe.  Understanding  steps  from  abstrac- 
tion to  abstraction  ;  but  Reason  conjoins  and  concretes  thetn. 
*  Beginning'  is  an  abstraction,  and,  as  sucli,  is  untrue;  it  is 
concrete  only  with  its  end,  and  so  true.  Life  and  death  must  also 
for  their  truth  be  concretely  joined,  and  the  result  is  the  higher 
new,  the  birth  of  the  Spirit.  God  abstractly,  as  Hegel  puts  it,  is 
tlie  mere  empty  word,  the  infidel  (lod  ;  he  is  true  only  as  concrete 
in  Christianity,  the  God-man,  So  in  all  other  cases.  The  true 
notion  is  the  conjunction  of  the  contradictories. 
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Kant's  Categories  form  really  the  substance  of  Hegel.  Hegel 
seems  an  apt  borrower  generally.  His  absolute  is  the  neutrum  of 
Schelling,  converted  into  subject  by  the  Ego  of  Fichte.  Aristotle 
assists  him  in  the  further  characterisation  of  this  subject  through 
the  distinctions  of  Matter,  Form,  Actuality,  &c.  Plato  lends  his 
aid  in  enabling  him  to  look  at  it  as  idea,  and  to  develop  it  as 
idea  The  very  monad  of  Leibnitz,  the  triad  of  Proclus,  and  the 
Qualirtcng  of  Bohme  are  auxiliary  to  him.  But  his  infinitely 
greatest  obligations  are  to  Kant,  who  enables  him  to  lay  out  his 
whole  system  and  carry  out  his  whole  process. 

Must  we  conceive,  as  well  as  name,  to  understand — but  how 
is  the  conception  of  heterisation  or  alienation  to  Nature  pos- 
sible ? 

Are  we  encouraged  by  the  general  nature  of  the  case  (all  being 
Werden,  and  Werden  being  always  a  union  of  identical  opposites) 
to  believe  that  even  in  death  there  is  process,  that  there  again 
Non-being  is  passing  into  Being,  and  that  this  applies  to  all 
members  of  the  universe,  spiritual  or  material?  Or  are  these 
abstractions  but  a  system  of  fantastic  and  delusive  shadows  shed 
of  the  universe  into  the  brain  of  man  ?  Or,  even  so,  are  they  not 
still  thoughts — are  they  not  threads  of  essential  thought,  threads 
from  the  main  of  thought,  electric  threads  round  which  cluster 
and  accrete  in  sensuous  opacity  the  matter-motes  that  make  the 
universe  ?  It  is  important  to  pause  on  this.  Again,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  admission  Seyn  und  Nichts  ist  dasselbe  is  the 
other  important  point; — grant  that,  and  Werden  cannot  be 
repressed.  It  is  a  conjunction  of  the  extremes  of  thought;  for 
Being  is  regarded  as  the  primal  fount  of  possibility,  while 
Nothing  is  that  of  all  impossibility.  It  seems  violent  to  force  us 
to  conjoin  them  for  the  birth  of  reality.  Still,  each  is  a  thought, 
and  each  can  be  thinkingly  examined:  if  the  result  declares 
identity,  we  must  accept  it,  it  and  its  consequences. 

Take  any  actual  concrete,  abstract  from  quality  after  quality, 
and  observe  the  result.  Let  the  concrete  be  this  paper,  for 
example :  well,  we  say  there  is  whiteness  in  it,  there  is  cohesion, 
there  is  pliancy,  &c.  &c. — now  let  us  throw  out  all  these,  and  we 
shall  be  left  at  last  with  tliei^e  is  nothinff.  The  whole  question 
now  is,  is  this  cajnit  mortuum  of  abstraction  an  allowable  base  for 
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the  wliole  world  of  thought  ?  In  sii€li  sentence,  it  ia  very  plain 
tlmt  there  is  and  nolhinfj^  euhject  and  predicate,  are  equally 
nobbing^  anil,  so  far  as  that  goes,  identical ;  hub  Llie  objection  is 
obvious  that  this  results  only  from  their  having  now  no  longerj 
any  matter  of  aiiplicntioii — any  applicaViility — any  use.  So  loiigl 
as  they  were  in  use,  in  actual  ap[jlicatiyn,  in  actual  work,  iheyl 
were  very  different  When  out  of  use,  they  are  Imtii  of  coarse 
equjdly  idle,  and,  so  far  as  any  result  is  concerned,  equally  null 
Food  and  no  fuod  are  of  identical  result — are,  so  to  spenk,  equally 
nothin.u,  if  placed  in  a  stomach  that  will  not  digest  Distinctions 
are  distiuctiuns  only  when  in  use;  they  are  empty,  void,  null, 
when  nnapplied ;  and  «o,  unapplied,  may  be  set  equal  if  you  will. 
But  Nvhere  is  the  warrant  to  make  such  equality  a  foundation  for 
the  whole  burthen  of  concrete  tViought  in  its  abstract,  or  formal, 
or  logical  form  ?  To  do  so  is  a  feat  of  ingenuity  ;  but  it  is  a  feat, 
a  trick,  a  mockery,  a  delusion  ;  and  the  human  mind  that,  dazzled, 
may  adniire,  will  still  refuse  conviction  and  assent  There  still 
recurs  the  question,  however,  Are  we  not  at  lil>erty  to  take  up  the 
notions  Being  and  Non-being  with  a  view  to  analysis  and  com- 
parison ?  To  this  the  answer  must  be,  Yes,  but  that  yes  does  not 
empower  you  to  set  Being  as  identical  with  Non -being.  You  say 
you  do  not  wish  so  to  set  thenj,  that  it  is  not  you  who  set  them 
at  all,  that  tliey  set  tliemselves,  and  that  they  set  themselves  as 
both  equal  and  nneqnal,  and  it  is  this  duplicity  of  relation  that 
seta  free  the  notion  Becoming  as  a  notion  that,  essentially  single, 
is  yet  more  essentially  double  and  contains  both  of  the  others. 
You  say  you  do  not  ask  us  to  make  any  reference  to  concrete 
things,  outer  or  inner— that  you  only  wish  us  to  see  how  abstract 
thought  may  build  itself,  &c.     But — 

Another  objection  is  the  refusal  of  the  mind  to  believe  in  a 
concrete  not  or  nothing — in  the  identification  of  positive  determina- 
tion with  negative  limitation — yet  such  is  tlie  chief  lever  of 
Hegel.  In  sliort,  the  main  result  will  be,  as  regards  Heg^l,  that 
we  shall  have  to  reject  his  system  as  articulated,  and  yet  retain  it 
largely  both  as  a  whole  and  in  parts.  The  system  as  articulated 
is  probably  the  result  of  the  mere  striving,  so  common  at  that 
time,  after  universality  and  necessity,  which  are  the  only  two 
elements  that  can  produce  a  coherent  and  complete  whole,  a 
Cosmos,  Still,  Hegel  shows  the  connexion  of  positive  determina- 
tion and  negative  limitation — that  they  ai^  but  different  sides  of 
tlie  same  reality — that,  as  abstract  thoughts,  they  coalesce  and 
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run  together.     It  must  be  understood  to  shadow  out  also  the  only 
possible  mode  of  conceiving  an  actual  beginning. 

But,  let  us  do  our  best,  we  cannot  help  feeling  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  crops  out  an  element  of  weakness,  of  mere  verbal 
hocus-pocus,  distinctions  which  will  not  maintain  their  objective 
truth  before  the  test  of  another  language.  No:  the  system  that 
has  built  itself  up  so  laboriously  out  of  the  unresting  river  must 
resolve  itself  into  the  same  again,  though  largely  to  its  material 
enrichment  So  with  the  system  of  Kant.  Still,  in  both, 
principles  of  form  as  well  as  matter  will  be  found  of  permanent 
and  abiding  worth. 


E.  1. 

*  Being  is  the  Notion  only  in  itself,'  This  can  be  taken,  first, 
subjectively,  and  second,  objectively. 

First,  subjectively, — the  notion  is  thought,  thought  in  act,  a 
subject,  a  thinker,  a  spirit,  God,  you,  I.  The  notion  then  (with 
such  meaning)  as  being,  as  iSy  as  the  absolutely  first,  crude,  dim, 
dull,  opaque,  chaotic,  unconscious,  brute  /  am,  the  first  flutter 
of  life,  the  absolute  A  in  quickening  (Alphabetic  A)  is  only  in 
itee//"— latent,  undeveloped.  The  German  an,  not  quite  the 
English  in,  here.  An  means  properly  at,  beside,  near.  So  the 
notion  an  sick  is  the  notion  at  itself,  like  the  first  speck  of  life  on 
the  edge  of  the  disc.  The  notion  is,  as  it  were,  just  come  to 
itself.  There  is  no  answer  possible,  in  one  sense,  to  what  is  a 
thing  in  itself,  for  every  possible  answer  would  involve  what  it  is 
for  another.  An  sich  is  thus  just  Seyn;  both  are  equally  incap- 
able of  direct  explanation,  neither  can  be  said.  To  say  it,  would 
be  to  limit  it,  to  negate  it,  to  give  it  a  determinate  manifestation, 
&c.  Whatever  were  said,  it  would  be  still  more  that;  that,  then, 
would  describe  it  falsely,  imperfectly,  incompletely,  that  is, 
negatively,  &c.  Latency,  undevelopment,  inchoation,  is  what  the 
term  implies;  and  this  amounts  to  the  universal  universal,  the 
summum  genus^  the  utterly  unspecified,  indeterminate,  indefinite 
universal  principle  of  all  particulars — the  Seyn — the  base,  the 
case,  the  all-embracing  sphere  and  mother  liquor,  and  yet  also  the 
invisible  dimensionless  first  of  everything  manifest.  At  bottom, 
virtually,  occultly,  independently,  absolutely,  materialiter,  are  all 
shades  of  An  sich;  and  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  Seyn,  and 
that  into  absolute,  or  abstract,  or  blank  self -identity. 
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Ttiia  description  of  An  sicli  is  pertinent  in  every  application  of 
tlie  term,  whetlier  to  the  all  of  things  or  any  single  particular 
whole;  it  is  a  constituent  in  the  thinking  of  every  whole.  The 
universe  has  no  advantage  in  this  respect  over  this  little  crystaL 
This  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  constitution  of  thought  as  tliought; 
of  which,  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  it  is  suhject  to  such  and  such 
poles,  but  rather  that  these  are  jnst  its  modi  and  constitute  it  so 
and  so  ;  thonglit  is  just  such. 

Second,  objectively, — of  everything  we  may  form  a  notion,  but 
the  notion  is  no  true  notion  unless  it  correspond  to  its  object 
Call  the  object  Seyn  now,  then  obviously  Seyn  is  just  the  Notion 
but  as  yet  aft  swh,  in  itself,  potentially  tliat  is.  Or,  take  it,  in  a 
slightly  other  way.  Existence,  as  it  is  there  before  us,  or  here 
with  us,  is  just  God*s  Notion  ;  but  in  this  form,  it  is  only  the 
Notion  in  itself,  occultly » latently,  uudemoustrated  by  explanation 
and  development.  Again,  the  phrase  may  be  taken  historically 
objectively^  as  symbolising  the  first  stage  of  thouglit  historically. 
The  hoof  of  Seyn  breaks  up  into  the  fingers  (Bestimmungen), 
which  also  are  (sind  or  sind  seyend).  As  thus  separated,  they  are 
to  each  oilier,  other. 

*  A  setting  out  of  the  Notion  as  here  in  itsdf  or  a  going  into 
itself  of  Being.*  This  susceptible  of  the  same  points  of  view: 
First,  subjectively,  I  set  myself  out  of  myself,  or  I  develop  myself; 
and  this  just  amounts  again  to — ^I  go  into  myself.  The  reference 
to  WW,  of  course,  to  be  universulised  into  reference  to  the  whole  or 
any  whole. 

There  are  four  forms  shadowed  out  then: — 1.  The  first  subject; 
2.  The  present  sensuous  object;  3.  History  as  applied  to  Thought; 
4.  The  Notion  qua  notion,  without  dtstinctioa  of  object.  The 
three  first  are  but  illustrative  of  the  kiHt. 

The  second  forms  of  a  sphere  are  the  finite  (the  fingers  of  the 
fjoof).  The  importance  of  thinking  through  predicates  and 
eliminating  the  subject — as  an  entity  of  mere  supposition  and 
conception:  this  is  the  rout  of  the  multi-applicability  of  the 
Hegelian  discussion. 

Th^Jlrsl,  the  hfginniny^  cannot  be  a  product  or  result ;  neither 
can  it  contain  more  than  one  sigoificiite.  The  beginning  must  be 
an  absolutely yir^/,  and  also  an  absubittfly  simple;  were  it  either  a 
derivative  or  a  compound,  it  would  contradict  itself  and  be  no 
beginning.  But  when  we  can  say,  it  is,  I  am,  &c.,  we  have  a 
beginning*     The  beginning  of  a  thing  is  when  it  is.     As  with  a 
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part,  so  with  the  whole.  The  am  or  is  is  the  absolutely  first 
predicate  that  can  be  attached.  To  begin  an  examination  of 
thought,  then,  (logic),  is  to  begin  with  A  in  the  alphabet  of  pre- 
dication, is  to  begin  with  the  absolutely  first  predicate,  and  that  is 
Being.  In  this  shape,  it  is  pure  thought;  it  is  utterly  indeter- 
minate, incompound,  and  inderivative  or  first.  Thought  is  but 
predication,  an  ascription  or  attribution  of  predicates ;  for  predicate 
in  the  thinking  subject  corresponds  to  specificate  in  the  thought 
object;  i.e.  these  are  identical,  because  the  specificate  can  only 
exist  in  thought  as  predicate.  The  latter  term,  then,  is  the 
preferable  in  a  system  of  logic. 

'  Seyn  is  pure  abstraction.'  Something  of  the  Hegelian,  peculiar 
use  of  the  word,  as  the  separation  and  isolation  effected  by  the 
analysing  understanding,  floats  here.  Suppose  we  apply,  as 
regards  Non-being,  the  four  forms  previously  applied  to  Being. 
1.  The  first  subject:  it  is  evident  /  am  in  such  position 
{Jirst  subject)  is  equal  to — I  am  not  or  nought  as  yet.  2.  The 
present  sensuous  object  also  is  and  is  not,  for  it  properly  is 
only  in  its  absolutely  first  principle.  3.  History  as  applied: 
at  A,  thought  both  was  and  was  not  4.  The  notion  qua  notion  : 
it  15  in  itself,  and  not  as  it  is  there.  That  it  is,  then,  is  also  that 
it  is  not.  Even  as  that  outward  Seyn,  it  is  not — as  not  me,  &c. 
But  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  Being  in  abstract  generality. 

The  absolute  is  an  affair  of  thought,  it  is  not  just  as  much  as  it 
is :  for  what  is  is  a.  vai^iety  ;  there  is  not  only  identity,  but  difference 
also.  An  absolute  cannot  be  thought  without  a  non- absolute. 
It  is  the  non-absolute  that  gives  the  cue  to  the  absolute.  So 
when  when  we  ask  what  a  thing  is — which  is  the  same  as  asking 
what  is  it  in  itself — we  imply  by  the  very  question  that  it  is  n^t, 
— or  why  the  question  ?  It  is  the  non-being  that  gives  the  cue  to 
the  being.  Here  is  a  crystal  of  salt :  we  ask,  what  is  it  ?  Tlie 
very  question  involves  that  as  it  is,  it  is  not.  Thought  is  itself 
evidently  just  so  constituted;  it  has  opposite  poles.  Nothing, 
then,  is  thus  a  definition  of  the  absolute.  The  Absolute  is 
Nothing.  There  is  only  the  absolute  and  the  non-absolute. 
Only  the  synthesis  is ;  neither  of  its  antitheses  per  se  is.  Pure 
Seyn  is  the  absolute  Negative— of  whatever  is:  it  is  the  Absolute, 
&c  This  seen  in  the  Thing-in-itself,  in  God  as  merely  abstract 
supreme  being  of  enlightenment,  &c  The  Nothing  of  Buddha  is 
precisely  the  same  abstraction.  We  seek  the  universal  of  Being 
by  abstracting   from  every  particular   being,  and  the  resultant 
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Rbstractiou  iu  which  we  land  is  precisely  the  same  entity,  liowever 
we  7iameit — whether  Being  or  Nothing — ^whetlier  the  iin  mpfiiiit 
of  Viiltaire  or  the  nothing  of  Buddha. 

What  u,  is  thought,  concrete  thought,  that,  of  itself,  determines 
itself,  thus  and  tlius.  The  empirical  ego— of  you  or  me^ — with 
all  its  empirical  realities — it  iind  these  but  forms  of  thought — 
modi  of  the  great  sea.  This  great  sea  still  is,  tridy  is,  is  great  and 
the  allj  though  in  me,  though  in  you.  The  my  and  vie,  the  yew 
and  yours f  the  in  me,  the  in  yon,  are  but  constituents  of  the  sea, 
and  can  he  so  placed  as  to  become  meie  pebbles  and  cockle-shells 
by  It.  I  deceive  myself,  you  deceive  yourself:  /,  this  /,  and  my, 
and  all  mine,  yon  and  yours,  and  he  and  his,  but  mere  straws 
hh>wing  beside  the  sea.  It  is  my  error — a  case  applicable  to  you 
and  hiui,  and  each  of  us — to  tljiiik  them  irie,  true  me.  These — me, 
true  me — are  only  that  ocean  and  that  one  crystal-drop,  that 
inlinite  of  space  and  that  one  eye-gleam,  that  un reachable  all  and 
that  invisible  point,  that  everywhere  and  that  now liere— Thought. 

Our  discontent  with  the  abstractions  Seyu  and  Nicliis  arises 
from  tiieir  own  proper  life.  They  tend  of  themseh\\s  turiher, 
that  is,  to  further  specification.  This  attaches  to  the  true  idea  of 
a  true  beginning.  Freedom,  as  form  of  Nothings  sliows  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  Nothing. 

Notliing  is  the  same  as  Being.  This  is  partly  as  taking  each 
abstractly  ;  but  the  other  meaning  hovers  near  also.  The  Seyu  as 
Ansichseyn  is  really  the  same  as  Nothing.  Determinate  Is,  is 
built  around  a  womb  of  notlring,  which  womb  is  also  called  tlie 
Seyn.  They  are  thus  together  Becoming :  what  is  become  was  not, 
but  is.  The  crust  upon  the  gulf  wliich  is  the  womb  of  all,  holds  at 
once  of  Being  and  of  Non*being:  if  it  is  this,  it  is  not  that;  it  is 
fwt  all,  it  is  but  part;  that  is,  it  is  limited,  negated,  or — contains 
Nothing  quite  as  much  as  Being.  Said  womb,  too,  being  the 
absulute  A  and  source  and  base  of  all,  is  t!ie  veritable  is;  the 
other  veritably  is  not^  its  vi  is  elsewhere,  its  is  is  in  another. 
Every  whole  is  sindlarly  placed ;  every  whole  is  siunhuly  a 
womb  of  nothitjg  and  being.  It  is  in  this  womb,  which  is 
notkiii^^  that  it  veritably  is;  and  from  it,  this  nothing,  it  is,  that  it 
develops,  that  ii  dravjs  what  it  is.  But  this  drawing  or  develop- 
ment IS  just  Becoming.  Becoming,  then,  contains  botb»  ai>d  is 
the  truth  of  both.  A  system  of  monads  thus,  and  of  monads  in 
monads  and  a  monad. 

The  elements  of  Somctkinfji  are  reality  and  negation— negation 
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that  is  an  otherimse-being.  This  latter  is  form ;  it  is  not  the  reality, 
it  is  form  and  may  vary  without  affecting  the  reality.  It  is  thus 
an  otherwise-being  of  the  Eeality  itself :  it  is  thus  the  other  of 
the  Reality;  it  is  there  where  the  other  also  finds  its  other,  its 
bar,  its  halt ;  it  is  the  general  region  of  otherness,  of  distinction, 
separation,  discrimination ;  it  is  being-for-other,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
being  that  alone  is  for  the  other ;  it  is  there  being-for-other  also 
as  regards  its  own  self ;  it  is  also  its  being  by  or  with  the  other  ; 
it  is  there  where  it  is  wholly  for  the  other,  for  distinction,  &c. 
(Realise  this  by  reference  to  yourself  as  a  Something.  Your 
natui-ality,  your  personality,  is  your  being-for-other ;  but  are  you 
in  any  part  of  that  person  ?  It  is  other  than  your  reality.)  Other- 
wise-being is  a  predicable  of  each  and  all,  for  by  the  otherwise-being 
only  is  it  capable  of  discrimination :  it  is  there  where  its  being  is 
for  another. 

Something  becomes  another.  This  process  endless,  ceaseless, 
but  what  is  othered  is  just  the  other.-  Tlie  something  thus  retains 
itself.  It  is  thus  the  true  infinite;  thaty  that  going  over  into 
another,  retains,  in  this  going  over  and  in  this  other,  distinct 
reference  to  its  own  self.  This  the  substance  or  substratum  of 
Elant  and  Spinoza.  In  this  process,  too,  or  in  this  notion  of  Kant 
and  Spinoza,  lies  Being-for-self  (Fiirsichseyn),  or  self-reference  and 
self-retention.  Despite  the  other  and  othering,  that  which  is,  still 
is  for  itself  and  by  itself,  and  with  itself  This  the  true  infinite 
which  remains  and  abides — the  negation  of  the  negation — the 
mediating  process  of  itself  with  itself — not  the  bastard  infinite 
that  arises  from  mere  repetition  of  alternation,  and  ends  in  an 
^bahi  'and  so  on  ad  infinitum !'  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  make 
absolute  the  mere  other,  tlie  mere  finite  and  changeable. 

With  Self-reference  (Being-for-self)  the  principle  of  Ideality 
appears ;  it  is  here  we  refer  to  something  that  does  not  exist  as 
there  or  here,  as  a  This,  in  outside  crust,  but  that  is  ideally  there 
in  the  centre — the  substance  of  Spinoza,  the  substrate  of  Kant, 
the  absolute  of  Hegel.  The  finite  is  reality,  but  its  trtUh  is  its 
ideality.  The  infinite  of  the  understanding  even — the  spurious 
one — is  ideal.  Here  we  see  that  all  philosophy,  as  it  idealises 
reality,  is  idealism. 

To  be  for,  by,  and  with  one's  own  self,  this  is  the  Fiirsichseyn, 
and  it  is  the  substance  or  substrate  of  Kant,  &c.  Hegel's  phrase  is 
its  perfect  abstract  expression. 

One  bottom  principle — God — must  be  assumed;  but  thus  all 
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change  is  quite  indifferent,  and  the  true  infinite  is  tijis  bottom 
principle  that  abides.  The  surface  endlessness  of  difference  h  but 
a  spurious  infinite. 

Self-reference  is  immediacy,  no  result  of  intermediacy  ;  it  is 
directly  first  and  presentjt  is  inderivative,  it  is  uneaused  ;  it  is  A, 
it  is  the  first,  the  absolute — but  as  negation  of  negatiun.  The 
negativity  of  self-reference  involves  the  exclusion  of  other  units 
from  the  one  unit;  as,  for  example,  the  distinctiou  of  my  7ne  fronii 
my  empirical  affections  and  experiences.  The  one  self-re ference» 
thus — the  single  unit^ — flows  over  into  majiy.  This  the  vital  cell 
from  wlifch  arises  the  whole  f'hapter  on  Fursichseyn.  This  chapter 
developing  thus  One  and  Many,  Attraction  and  Repnision,  &c., 
mediates  the  transitiun  from  Quality  to  Quantity,  and  becomes 
itself  readily  intelligible. 

The   repulsion  of  the  Ones  will  probably  appear   forced   and 
artificial,  however— perhaps,  at  best  ingenious.     To    the  musing 
mind,   it   has   a   certain   credibility.     Suppose   a  subject  of   the  J 
Werden,  suppose  a  beginning  and  progressing  consciousness,  thai 
first  thouglit  presumably  will  be  am,  which  is  tantamount  to  Mil 
Such  is  is  but  nothing,  and  nuist  give  rise  to  such  thought;  but 
the  not   has  also  is^  or  positivity,  that  is,  there  becomes.     But  if 
there  becomes  or  arises,  there  also  departs  or  ceases;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  between  both  the  quasi-stable  moment  of  there 
13  (here.     Attention  is  now  directed  to  this  quasi-stable  mumeut  as 
such.     It  has  reality,  it  has  determinateness,  it  implies  another,  it 
becomes  other,  and  that  equally  othen     It  is  thus  limited  and 
alterable ;  but  in  the  midst  of  tliis,  the  subject,  the  consciousnesa, 
remains — by  itself  and  for  itself.     It  is  one.     But  tids  one»  as 
produced,  as  affirmative    to  self  and    negative    to  other,  imjdies 
several  ones,  &c.     It  is  possible  to  figure  what  is  for  z/.s<7/as  some- 
thing with  qualities — a  crystal  of  salt — in  winch  case  there  is  a 
mean   of  passage  from   the   one  to  the   many.      Aljsolutise   tbiAj 
crystal  to  the  world;  tlie  one  is  tlie  many,  the  many  the  one — o?i 
the  whole  of  many,  which  is  Quantity, 

That  there  is,  there  must  have  Imen  not.  That  7iot  is  is^  there 
must  have  been  heconits.  But  becomes  is  negative  positivity,  ot  it 
involves  quality.  But  quality,  as  what  it  is,  is  reality;  and  as 
what  it  is  not,  it  is  determinateness.  But  reality  witli  determin- 
ateness, or  determinate  reality,  is  something.  Something,  as  far 
as  it  ia,  as  far  as  it  has  reality,  is  tri  itself;  while  so  far  as  it  is 
determinate,  or  as  far  as  it  has  form,  it  has  an  element  of  other- 
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ness ;  for  form  is  where  something  is  other,  where  it  may  be 
othered  while  it  at  the  same  time  remains  unaffected.  Deter- 
minateness  is  thus  the  otherwise-being  of  the  something,  it  is 
where  the  being  of  the  something  is  with  other.  There  also  is  it 
that  there  is  the  general  region  of  otherness — the  region  of 
separation,  distinction,  discrimination.  It  is  there  where  the  other 
and  all  others  are  separated  from  the  something.  It  is  there 
where  the  something  is,  in  every  reference,  for  other.  It  is  there 
where  the  something  is  for,  by,  and  with  its  own  other.  The 
two  factors  or  constituent  elements  of  the  something,  then,  are 
Ansichseyn  and  Seyn-fiir-Anderes,  or  the  quality  to  be  in  self  and 
the  quality  to  be  for  other  ;  in  which  latter  phrase,  the  '  for '  is 
equivalent  to  for,  by,  and  with.  Where  the  something  is  for,  by, 
and  with,  another,  however,  it  is  there  precisely  that  the  bound 
or  limit  falls.  Something  thus,  then,  is  bounded,  limited,  or 
finite.  It  has  also,  as  we  have  seen,  an  element  of  otherness  in 
itself.  In  fact,  the  other  involved  by  limit  is  itself  something. 
Something  then  becomes  something,  or  the  other  becomes  other, 
ad  infinitum.  But  as  it  is  only  the  other  that  is  othered,  the  Self 
remains  for,  by,  and  with  itself.  But  this  Being-for-self,  the  true 
Infinite,  is  a  principle  of  ideality,  &c.  &c.  One  cell  is  thus  formed 
— a  self-subsistent  monad ;  for  self-reference  is  self-presence  or 
immediacy.     As  excluding  the  other,  it  is  absolute. 

But  even  thus,  must  we  not  say  Hegelianisra  is  the  crystal  of 
Naturalism  ? 

After  all,  the  navel-string  and  mother-cake  of  Hegel  are  still 
the  desiderata.  Wliere  does  he  attach  to  ?  whence  is  he  ?  Well, 
these  are  multiform ;  they  may  be  found  generally  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  absolutely  first  radical  is  sum,  which, 
objectified,  becomes  est  and  so  on.  Fichte's  beginning  can  be 
shown  to  lead  to  Hegers,  as  also  Schelling*s  principle,  &c.  &c. 
Then  there  is  a  beginning  findable  in  this  way,  that  lie  just  takes 
up  the  actual  as  he  finds  it,  and  sorts  it  and  names  it  in  Iiis  own 
fashion,  and  as  it  leads  him.  Or  he  says,  God  is  the  Wesen,  and  God 
is  a  Spirit ;  and  matter,  &c.,  as  made  by  him,  can  be  called  just 
his  other.  He  is  thought ;  but  as  having  made  matter,  this  also 
is  his — that  is,  it  i^  just  his  other.  But  materiality  is  in  itself 
just  the  other  of  spirituality :  the  one  outer,  the  other  inner ;  the 
one  extense,  the  other  intense,  &c.  &c. :  in  fact,  there  are  the  Two. 

This  view  not  without  consolation.  The  superior  actual  is 
certainly  thought,  which   uses  up  matter  as  mere  aliment,  and 
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converts  it  into  its  own  element.  Such  is  the  process,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Natural  into  the  Spiritnal  Death  of  the  Natural 
is  a  matter  of  course,  tlien ;  but  that  involves— as  always — a 
step  higher,  and  tliere  is  no  destruction.  Again  matter  is  itself 
ihougbt  The  neurest  aehtal  is,  after  all,  tlm  subjective  nioraent 
of  thou^^ht.  The  element  of  despair  lies  in  the  inessentiality  of 
the  particular,  of  the  singular  subject.  Still  the  singular  subject 
— m  hinise/f — is  the  Objective,  &c.  The  sheet-anchor  of  hope  is 
thought. 

The  immortality  probably  no  concern  of  Hegel's ;  he  is  above 
all  doubt  or  anxiety  or  thought  in  that  respect  witii  his  views  of 
Matter,  Thought,  Spirit,  the  Absolute  generally.  His  GoJ,  then, 
is  le  I>ieu  Abstibi,  that  which  is,  but  that  is  Thought,  Spirit:  moi,, 
je  suis  TAbsoIu  ;  toi,  tu  es  TAiisolu  ;  lui,  il  est  TAbsolu:  il  faut 
que  nous  nous  prosternions  devaut  FAbsolu,  ce  qui  est  notre 
myst^re,  notre  vie  essentielle,  notre  vrai  nous-nieme,  rUniversel, 
ce  qui  est,  le  viai,  le  tout,  le  seul  *  (The  reversion  to  French  here 
involuntary  somehow !) 

K  2.        ' 

There  is  a  eertuin  justification  for  the  Hegelian  God-man  histori- 
cally, not  only  in  the  outward  Christ,  but  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
formerly  one's  God  was  foreign  and  external  to  oneself  in  a  priest, 
t^c,  and  to  be  propitiated  externally  by  a  sacrifice,  by  rite^,  &c.^ 
the  mind  (reasori)i3  now  a  law — in  conscience^ — unto  its  own  self, 
that  it  obeys  God  in  obeying  itself.  This,  in  short,  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  nian*s  essential  reason  with  the  Divine  nature.  Thus, 
tlien,  God  is  no  longer  an  outer,  an  other,  but  within,  and  Us, 
Hegel  must  have  largely  in  view  this  histonctil  altt^nilton  of  the 
historical  standpoint.  How  finely  he  says:  No  proof  wouhl  ever^ 
or  could  ever,  have  been  offered  of  God  s  existence,  had  our  know- 
ledge of  and  belief  in  such  existence  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
proof. 

The  preceding  Notes,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as  expressive  of 
definitive  conclusions  in  any  reference,  will,  neverihtdess,  assist 
such;  and  so  justify  of  themselves,  we  hope,  tlieir  respite  tvom 
tire.  They  are  not,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  hard  to  understand; 
and  a  reader  who  has  any  interest  in  the  subject  may  be  expected, 
we  shall  say,  to  read  them  pretty  well  througli.     But  this  effected, 
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there  will  result,  surely,  some  amount  of  familiarity  with  a  variety 
of  tlie  leading  notions  and  peculiar  terms  involved ;  a  familiarity 
which  must  somewhat  mitigate  the  shock  of  the  abrupt  steepness, 
the  strangeness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  access,  which  Hegel  him- 
self accords.  The  rdle  to  be  assigned  to  thought  as  thought,  for 
example — the  metaphysic  of  a  beginning,  the  nature  of  abstract 
being,  the  special  significations  to  be  attached  to  abstraction, 
understanding,  reason,  &c. — all  this,  and  other  such  matter,  must, 
as  regards  intelligibility  and  currency,  very  much  gain  to  the 
reader  as*  his  consideration  proceeds.  A  slight  glimpse,  too,  of  the 
genetic  history  of  the  subject  may  not  be  wanting.  One  or  two  of 
the  summaries,  again — that  is,  if  long  separation  from  them  may 
allow  me  to  speak  as  a  stranger  in  their  regard — will  be  found, 
perhaps,  so  far  as  they  go,  not  without  spirit  and  not  without 
accuracy,  nor  yet  failing,  it  may  be,  in  something  of  that  dialectic 
nexus  without  which  Hegel  can  but  yield  up  the  ghost,  leaving 
the  structure  he  has  raised  to  tumble  all  abroad  into  the  thousantl 
disconnected  clauses  of  a  mere  etymological  discursus. 

To  such  readers  as  approach  Hegel  with  prejudice  and  precon- 
ceived aversion,  even  the  objections  and  vituperations  which  we 
have  unsparingly — but  possibly  quite  gratuitously — expended  in 
his  regard,  may  prove,  on  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  principle,  not 
only  congenial,  but  remedial.  The  *  charlatan '  of  Schopenhauer 
is,  perhaps,  the  ugliest  of  all  the  missiles  which  have  ever  yet  been 
flung  at  Hegel ;  but  others  quite  as  ugly  will  be  found  under  C. 
and  D.  of  the  present  chapter,  and  it  is  only  the  peculiarity  of 
their  place,  together  with  the  hope  of  service,  which  can  excuse 
us  for  exhibiting  them. 

On  this  head,  it  may  be  worth  while  remarking  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Rosenkranz,  who  chronicles  this  reproach  of  Schopen- 
hauer, is  himself  not  without  a  certain  complacency  in  view  of  the 
same.  Not  improbably,  even  as  he  chronicles  it,  though  with 
rejection  of  course,  he  feels  at  the  same  time  that  there  exists  in 
Hegel  a  side  where  it  is  at  least  intelligible.  It  was  an  age  of 
systems,  and  Hegel  produced  his.  Nor  did  he  feel,  the  while, 
under  any  obligation  to  explain  it,  or  account  for  it,  or,  in  any  way, 
make  it  drnon.  To  him,  it  was  enough  that  he  had  produced  it ; 
there  it  was ;  let  the  reader  make  what  he  could  of  it !  But  just 
here  lay  the  difficulty !  With  the  others — with  Kant,  with  Fichte, 
with  Schelling — there  was  a  perceived  and  received  beginning, — 
there  was  an  understood  method, — above  all,  there  was  a  univer- 
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sally  intelligible  speech.  But,  Hegel ! — Hegel  liad  cbanged  all 
that.  The  ball  he  liiing  down  to  us  showed  no  clue  ;  the  principles 
that  underlay  the  winding  of  it,  were  undiscoverable ;  and  wdmt 
professed  to  be  the  explication  was  a  tongue  unknown ;  not  the 
less  unknown,  indeed,  but  the  more  exasperating,  that  it  was 
couched,  fur  the  most  part,  in  the  oldest  and  commonest  of  terms. 
Yet  still^ — all  previous  great  ones  looking  small  and  inferior  when 
dressed  in  its  forms — it  was  seen,  indirectly  in  this  and  directly  in 
other  respects,  to  involve  claims  ami  pretensions  of  a  dominant  and 
even  domineering  supremacy.  Nay,  though  at  once  the  necessity 
and  the  hopelessness  of  investigation  were  felt  (necessiti/, — in  thnt 
there  could  be  no  security  till  a  competent  jury  had  sat  on  that 
laborious  rope  of  the  Hegelian  categories,  and,  after  due  inspection, 
pronounced  its  sufficiency;^ — hope  le^^sness^  in  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  seemed  somehow  to  postpone  the  possibility  of  this 
inquiry  into  an  indefinite  future) — the  very  paramountcy  of  the 
pretensions,  the  very  inextricahility  of  the  proof,  had,  with  a  public 
so  prrparcd  as  then,  strange  power  to  dazzle,  seduce,  or  overawe 
into  acquiescence. 

Nor  was  this  hid  from  Hegel  hinmelf ;  so  that  there  necessarily 
arose  on  his  part,  as  well  as  on  that  of  his  hearers,  such  secret  con- 
sciousness as  gradually  infected  and  nnderuiined  whatever /reiTiAf- 
ncss  the  mutual  relation  might  have  originally  contained.  To  be 
obliged  to  speak,  as  to  be  obliged  to  hear,  what  is  felt  to  be  only 
half  understood,  is  to  be  very  peculiarly  placed;  and  the  develop- 
ment, in  such  circumstances,  of  a  certain  bias,  of  a  cert.*iin 
disingeuuousness,  will,  in  hearer  as  well  as  speaker,  be  hiirdly 
prevented.  Distrust  grows  in  both;  distrust,  which  assertion  iu 
the  one,  as  acceptance  in  the  other,  strives  vainly  to  overbid.  You, 
on  the  one  side,  show  possession  of  what  is  taken  for  a  ujystery  of 
price;  why  blow  away,  then,  you  feel,  this  mystery,  and  conse- 
quently tbii  price,  by  any  indiscreet  simplicity  of  s[>eech  ?  Yon, 
on  the  other  side,  again,  are  credited  with  understanding  the  same; 
and  the  feathers  of  everyone  concerned  are  flattered  the  right  way 
when  you  smile  the  smile  of  the  initiated— not  but  that  all  the 
while,  to  be  sure,  the  very  fibres  of  your  midrift*  are  cramped  to 
agony  with  your  unavailing  efforts  to  discern. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  so  far  as  this  in  either  case.  The 
bias  to  botli,  consequent  on  an  equivocal  claim,  made  on  the  one 
hand,  and  granted  on  the  other,  suflices.  The  relations  in  such  a 
case  are  unsound,  the  common-ground  largely  factitious,  and  frank- 
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ness  there  can  be  none.  What  results  is  a  readiness  to  fall  into 
Umdiiess  and — let  us  say  here — effronthigness,  over  which  hangs 
ever  an  air  of  fraudulence.  « 

Again,  scholars,  men  of  letters,  are,  for  the  most  part,  by  original 
constitution,  and  acquired  habits — the  latter  from  seclusion  mainly 
— that  is,  both  in  temperament  and  temper,  keen,  intense,  single- 
sighted,  and  precipitate;  naturally  prone,  therefore,  to  exhibit 
a  certain  unsparingness,  a  certain  inconsiderate  thoroughness,  a 
certain  unwitting  procacity,  as  well  in  demonstrating  the  failures 
of  others  as  the  successes  of  themselves.  Now  this  element  has 
decided  place  in  Hegel.  This  it  is  that  prompts  the  unnecessary 
bitterness  of  his  antagonistic  criticism,  as  in  the  case  of  Kant, 
where,  from  the  good,  honest,  sincere,  moderate,  and  modest  soul 
that  fronted  him,  provocation  was  impossible,  and  where,  indeed, 
grace,  if  not  gratitude,  should  have  reduced  him  to  respectfulness 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  quarry  of  his  own  whole  wealth. 

There  is  a  side  in  Hegel,  then,  where  the '  charlatan  *  of  Schopeu- 
hauer  may  have  at  least  appeared  intelligible  even  to  Eosenkranz. 
Nay,  Eosenkranz  himself,  in  telling  us  (first  words  of  his  Wissen- 
schaft  der  logischen  Idee)  that,  in  his  case,  the  study  of  Hegel  has 
been  '  the  devotion  of  a  life,  alternately  attracted  and  repelled,' 
virtually  admits  that  a  taint  of  doubt  will  penetrate  even  to  the 
simplest  faith  and  the  most  righteous  inclination.  On  the  whole, 
the  conclusion  may  be  considered  legitimate  then,  that,  from  the 
circumstances  explained,  there  is  apt  to  fall  on  Hegel  a  certain  air 
as  it  were  of  an  adventurer,  which  it  takes  all  his  own  native  force, 
all  his  own  genuine  weight,  all  his  own  indisputable  fulness  to 
8ui)port  and  carry  off,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  in  his  regard, 
cannot  be  considered  superficial  students. 

There  is  that  in  the  above  which  may  suggest,  that  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  partisan  which  is  to  be  anticipated  here;  where, 
indeed,  the  whole  object  is  neither  condemnation,  nor  vindication, 
but  simply  presentation,  or  re-presentation.  To  Hegel,  that  is,  we 
would  hold  ourselves  nakedly  suscipient,  as  to  the  reader  nakedly 
reflectent.  And  this  is  the  nearest  need  at  present,  for  Hegel 
hitherto  has  been  but  scantly  understood  anywhere;  receiving 
judgments,  consequently,  not  only  premature  but  stupid.  This 
i-eminds  me  to  say,  what  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  that  the 
objections  and  vituperations  which  occur  in  this  chapter  are  not 
judgments :  they  are  but  the  student's  travail  cries.  Again,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that,  if  we  judge  not  against,  neither  do  we  judge  here 
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for,  Hegel.  There  has  been  too  much  diflBculty  to  understand,  to 
think  as  yet  of  judging;  this  will  follow  of  itself,  however,  as  soon 
as  that  has  been  effected.  There  is  no  seeking  in  all  this  to  speak 
apologetically  of  Hegel ;  such  impertinent  worldly  squeamishness, 
did  it  exist,  were  what  alone  required  apology.  Hegel  wants  none. 
He  is  the  greatest  abstract  thinker  of  Christianity,  and  closes  the 
modern  world  as  Aristotle  the  ancient.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  much  of  what  he  has  got  to  tell  us  is  precisely  that  which  is 
adapted  *  to  bring  peace '  in  our  times, — peace  to  the  unquiet  hearts 
of  men, — peace  to  the  unquiet  hearts  of  nations. 

The  preceding  Notes,  then,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful,  and 
constitute,  on  the  whole,  no  ineffective  introduction.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  the  approach  to  Hegel  becomes  considerably 
closer,  to  end,  as  we  believe,  at  last  in  arrival. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Notes  of  the  Struggle  Continued:  Thk  Secret  of  Hegel. 

A. 

The  paper,  from  which  the  present  chapter  principally  derives, 
superscribed  *  The  Secret  of  Hegel,'  and  signalised  by  formality  of 
date,  &c.,  has  the  tone  of  the  contemporaneous  record  of  some  just- 
made  discovery.  This  discovery,  if  not  quite  complete — not  yet 
'the  secret*  definitively  home — has  certainly  still  its  value, 
especially  to  the  advancing  learner ;  but  the  toiu  is  too  spontane- 
ous and  extemporaneous  to  be  pleasant  now,  and  would,  of  itself, 
necessitate — did  no  interest  of  the  learner  interfere — considerable 
rescission,  if  not  total  suppression.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  of 
the  learner  shall  be  considered  paramount,  and  the  tone  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  pretermit  the  paper  itself:  only,  to  avoid  respective 
suicide,  we  shall  give  such  turn  to  its  statements  as  shall  break 
the  edge  of  what  egoism  the  solitary  student  may  exhibit  to  him- 
self on  emerging  into  the  new  horizon  which,  crowning  his  own 
efforts,  the  new  height  has  suddenly  opened  to  him. 

*  This  morning,*  it  is  thus  the  paper  a  little  grandiloquently 
opens,  *  the  secret  of  Hegel  has  at  length  risen  clear  and  distinct 
before  me,  as  a  planet  in  the  blue  ; '  glimpses,  previous  glimpses, 
with  inference  to  the  whole,  it  admits ;  but  it  returns  immediately 
again  to  *  this  morning  *  when  '  the  secret  genesis  of  Hegel  stood 
suddenly  before  me.' 

*  Hegel,'  the  paper  continues,  *  makes  the  remark  that  he  who 
perfectly  reproduces  to  himself  any  system,  is  already  beyond  it ; 
and  precisely  this  is  what  he  himself  accomplished  and  experi- 
enced with  reference  to  Kant.'  Now  this  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
writer  of  tlie  paper  itself,  who  seems  to  think  that  he  too  has 
reproduced  Kant,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  has  been  *  lifted  on 
this  reproduction  into  sight  of  Hegel.'  But  the  pretension  of  the 
position  does  not  escape  him.     Surely,  he  goes  on  to  soliloquise, 
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Le  cannot  consider  liiiiistslf  the  firsts  surely  lie  cannot  consider 
himself  tlie  only  one  wlio  has  reached  this  vision,  snrely  he 
cannot  have  tlie  hardihood  to  say  thut  Kosenkranz  and  Schwegler, 
for  example,  do  not  understand  the  very  nnister  in  the  study  and 
exposition  of  whom  they  have  employed  their  lives!  No,  he 
cannot  say  that, — that  would  be  too  much  ;  such  men  must  be 
held  to  understand  Hegel,  and  even  infinitely  better  than  at  thia 
moment  he,  who  has  still  so  much  of  the  details  to  conquer. 
Still,  it  appears,  he  cannot  help  beUeving  that  there  is  a  certain 
truth  on  his  side,  and  that,  even  as  regards  these  eminent 
Hej^elians,  so  for  as  he  has  read  them,  he  hiriiselfis  the  first  who 
has  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  Hegel,  and  this  because  lie  is 
the  first,  perhaps,  to  see  quite  clearly  and  distinctly  into  the 
origin  and  genesis  of  his  entire  system— fr*>m  Kant 

The  manner  in  which  these  writers  (we  allow  the  manuscript 
to  go  on  pretty  much  in  its  own  way  now),  and  others  the  like, 
wTuk  is  not  satisfactory  as  regards  the  refuoduction  of  a  system, 
which  shall  not  only  be  correct  and  complete  in  itself,  but  w  hich 
shall  have  the  life  and  truth  and  actual  hreatli  in  it  that  it  had  to 
its  own  author.  Tlieir  position  as  regards  Hegel,  for  example,  is 
so  that,  while  to  him  his  system  was  a  growth  ami  alive,  to  them 
it  is  only  a  fabrication  and  dead.  They  take  it  to  pieces  and  put 
it  up  again  like  so  much  machiuery,  so  that  it  has  always  the 
artificirJ  look  of  manufacture  at  will  They  are  Pro/ejitiorH  in 
short,  and  they  study  philosophy  and  expound  philosophy  as  so 
much  htisintm.  All  that  they  say  is  academical  and  professional ; 
— we  hear  only,  as  it  were,  the  cold  externality  of  division  and 
classification  for  the  instruction  of  boys.  Such  reproductions  aa 
theirs  hang  piecemeal  on  the  most  visible  and  unsatisfactory 
wires.  They  are  not  reproductions  in  fact ;  they  are  btit  artificial 
and  arbitrary  re- assemblages.  But  to  re-assenible  the  limbs  and 
urj^ans  of  the  dead  body  of  any  life,  is  not  to  re-create  that  life, 
and  only  such  re-creation  is  it  that  can  enable  us  to  understand 
any  system  of  the  past.  In  the  core-hitting  words  of  Hegel 
himself,  *  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  the  business  iti  hand, 
such  an  industry  is  ever  oVL*r  it  and  out  of  it ;  instead  of  abiding 
in  it  and  forgetting  itself  in  it,  such  tliiuking  grasps  ever  after 
something  else  and  otlier,  and  remains  rather  by  its  own  self  than 
that  it  is  by  the  btisiness  in  hand,  or  surrenders  itself  to  it.* 

That  these  men,  and  others  the  like,  have  very  fairly  studied 
Hegel,  and  very  fairly  mastered  Hegel,  both  in  whole  and  detail, 
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we  doubt  not  at  all;  neither  do  we  at  all  doubt  that  many  of 
them  very  fairly  discern  the  general  relations,  though  they  are 
inclined  to  underrate,  perhaps,  the  particular  obligations,  of  Hegel 
to  Kant.  Still  there  is  something — knowing  all  this,  and  ad- 
mitting all  this,  and  acknowledging,  moreover,  that  no  claim  had 
probably  ever  yet  a  more  equivocal  look,  we  feel  still  as  if  we 
must — in  short,  the  claim  of  discovery  is  repeated. 

For  that  there  is  a  secret  of  Hegel,  and  that  there  is  a  key 
necessary  to  this  secret,  we  verily  believe  Bosenkranz  and 
Schwegler  would  themselves  admit ;  thereby,  at  all  events,  leav- 
ing vacant  space  for  us  to  occupy,  if  we  can,  and  granting,  on  the 
whole,  the  unsatisfactoriness  which  we  have  already  imputed  to 
the  statements  or  keys  ofiFered  by  themselves.  Yes,  there  is  a 
secret,  and  every  man  feels  it,  and  every  man  asks  for  the  key  to 
it — every  man  who  approaches  even  so  near  as  to  look  at  this 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  labyrinth  of  Hegel.  Where  does  it 
begin,  we  ask,  and  how  did  it  get  this  beginning,  and  what 
unheard  of  thing  is  this  which  is  offered  us  as  the  clue  with 
which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves?  And  what  extraordinary 
yawning  chasms  gape  there  where  we  are  told  to  walk  as  on  a 
broad  smooth  bridge  connecting  what  to  us  is  unconnected  and 
incapable  of  connexion  1  There  is  no  air  in  this  strange  region  ; 
we  gasp  for  breath ;  and,  as  Hegel  himself  allows  us  to  say,  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  upside  down,  as  if  we  were  standing  on  our 
heads.  What  then  is  all  this  ?  and  where  did  it  come  from  ?  and 
where  does  it  take  to  ?  We  cannot  get  a  beginning  to  it ;  it  will 
not  join  on  to  anything  else  that  we  have  either  seen  or  heard ; 
and,  when  we  throw  ourselves  into  it,  it  is  an  element  so  strange 
and  foreign  to  us  that  we  are  at  once  rejected  and  flung  out — out 
to  our  mother  earth  again,  like  so  much  rubbish  that  can  neither 
assimilate  nor  be  assimilated. 

Yes,  something  very  strange  and  inexplicable  it  remains  for  the 
whole  world ;  and  yet  excites  so  vast  an  interest,  so  intense  a 
curiosity  that  Academies  offer  rewards  for  explanations  of  it,  and 
even  pay  the  reward,  though  they  get  no  more  satisfactory 
response  than  that '  the  curtain  is  the  picture.'  How  is  this  ? 
When,  as  it  were,  deputations  are  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose, 
how  is  it  that  his  own  countrymen  cannot  give  such  an  intelligible 
account  of  Hegel  as  shall  enable  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  to 
understand  what  it  is  he  really  means  to  say  ?  Yet  the  strange 
inconsistency  of  human  nature !    Though  this  be  an  admitted  fact 
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now,  we  Lave  heard,  years  ago,  from  Lis  Chair,  a  Paris  Professor 
(Saisset)  declare  his  conscientious  hatred  of  Hegel,  and  Iiis  resolu- 
tion to  combat  Lim  to  the  death,  and  this  too  in  the  interest  of 
spimtimlisTfif  Why  the  hatred,  and  why  this  resolution,  if  Hegel 
were  not  understood  ?  And  why  treat  as  the  enemy  of  spiritual- 
ism a  man  whose  first  word  and  whose  last  is  Spirit,  and  only  for 
the  establistiment  of  the  existence  of  Spirit  ?  And  in  England, 
too,  we  are  not  less  inconsequent.  Sir  William  Hamilton^  even 
years  ago,  was  reputed  to  have  entertained  the  notion  that  he  had 
refuted  Hegel,  and  yet  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  that  time,  knew 
so  little  of  the  position  of  Ht-gel,  with  whom  his  pnknsioiis, 
nevertheless,  claimed  evidently  the  most  intimate  relations,  that 
he  classes  him  with  Oken — as  a  disciple  of  Schellingl 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  however,  is  not  alone  here:  there  are 
others  of  liis  countrymen  who  at  least  do  not  willingly  remain 
behind  him  in  precipitate  procacity  and  pretentious  levity.  A 
knowledge  of  Kant,  for  example,  that  is  adequate  to  the  diatinction 
of  spfcii/ativr  and  rfgulativc!  feels  itself  still  strong  enough  to 
refute  Hegel,  having  melted  for  itself  his  words  into  meaning  at 
lengtli — Inj  tiistillinff  them!  Another  similar  example  shall  iM 
us  that  it  knows  nothing  of  Hegel,  and  yet  shall  inmiediately 
proceed,  nevertheless,  to  extend  an  express  report  on  the  Hegelian 
system ;  knowing  nothing  here,  and  telling  iis  no  tnore,  it  yet 
shall  crow  over  Hegel,  in  the  most  triumphant  and  victorious 
fashion,  vouchsafing  ns  in  the  end  the  information  that  Hegel'a 
works  are  in  tweive  volumes !  and  whispering  in  our  ear  the 
private  opinion  that  Hegelianism  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  kept 
secret  by  the  adepts  in  their  grudge  to  spore  others  the  labour  it 
cost  themselves ! 

Besides  these  German  scholars  who,  in  England,  are  situated 
thus  with  respect  to  Hegel,  there  is  another  class  who,  unable  to 
read  a  word  of  (Teiman,  will  yet  tell  you,  and  really  believe  they 
are  speaking  truth  the  while,  that  they  know  all  about  Kant 
and  Hegel,  and  the  whole  subject  of  German  Philosophy,  This 
class  grounds  its  pretensions  on  General  Literature.  They  have 
read  ct^rtain  review  articles,  and  perhaps  even  certain  historical 
summaries;  and,  knowing  what  is  there  said  on  such  and  such 
subjects,  tliey  believe  they  know  tbese  subjects,  There  never  was 
a  greater  mistake  I  To  sum  up  a  man,  and  say  he  is  a  Pantheist, 
is  to  tell  you  not  one  single  thing  about  him.  Summaries  only 
propagate  ignorance,  when  used  independently,  and  not  merely  rehi- 
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tively,  as  useful  synopses  and  reminders  to  those  who  have  already 
thoroughly  mastered  the  whole  subject  in  the  entirety  of  its  details. 

A  large  class  say,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  bottom  of 
these  things,  we  only  want  a  general  idea  of  them,  we  only  want 
to  be  taeU'informed  people.  This  does  not  appear  unreasonable  on 
the  whole,  and  there  are  departments  of  knowledge  where  general 
ideas  can  be  given,  and  where  these  ideas  can  be  used  very 
legitimately  in  general  conversation.  But  such  general  ideas  ai-e 
entirely  impracticable  as  regards  the  modern  philosophical  systems. 
No  general  idea  can  convey  these ;  they  must  be  swallowed  in 
whole  and  in  every  part — intellectually  swallowed.  We  must  pick 
up  every  crumb  of  them,  else  we  shall  fare  like  the  Princess  in  the 
Arabian  story,  who  is  consumed  to  ashes  by  her  necromantic 
adversary,  because  unhappily  she  had  failed  to  pick  up,  when  in 
the  form  of  a  bird,  all  the  fragments  which  her  enemy,  in  the 
course  of  their  contest,  had  tumbled  himself  asunder  into. 

To  say  Kant's  is  the  Transcendental  or  Critical  Idealism; 
Fichte's,  the  Subjective  Idealism ;  Schelling's,  the  Objective 
Idealism ;  and  Hegel's,  the  Absolute  Idealism :  this  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  say  nothing !  And  yet  people  knowing  this  much  and 
no  more  will  converse,  and  discourse,  and  perorate,  and  decide 
conclusively  upon  the  whole  subject. 

No :  it  is  much  too  soon  to  shut  up  these  things  in  formulae  and 
there  leave  them.  These  things  must  be  understood  before  we 
can  allow  ourselves  such  perfunctoriness ;  and  to  be  understood, 
they  must  first  be  lived.  Indeed,  is  not  this  haste  of  ours 
nowadays,  and  yet  this  glmim  and  grasp  of  ours  at  comprenensive- 
ness,  productive  of  most  intolerable  evils  ?  For  instance,  is  it  not 
veritable  injustice  of  Emerson  to  talk  of  Hume  as  if  his  only 
title  to  consideration  arose  from  a  lucky  thought  in  regard  to 
causality  ?  Does  not  such  an  example  as  this  show  the  evil  of 
our  overhasty  formulating?  He  who  believes  that  even  Hume 
has  been  yet  thoroughly  understood,  formulated,  and  superseded, 
will  make  a  mistake  that  will  have  very  detrimental  effects  on  his 
own  development. 

These  well-informed  men,  then,  who  conceive  themselves 
privileged  to  talk  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  because  they  have  read  the 
literary  twaddle  that  exists  at  this  present  in  their  regard,  would 
do  well  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  utter  nothingness  of  such  an 
acquirement  in  respect  to  such  subjects.  In  reference  to  Hegel, 
Professor  Ferrier  sums  up  very  tolerably  coiTectly  in  the  words 
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already  quoted;  *  ^Who  has  ever  yet  uttered  one  intelligible  word 
about  Hegel?  Not  any  of  his  countrymen, — ijot  any  foreigner, 
seldom  even  himself,  &c/  Different  from  the  rest,  Mr  Ferrier. 
like  a  man  of  sense,  does  not  proceed,  immediately  after  having 
uttered  such  ^finding  as  this,  to  refute  Hegel.  When  we  hear  of 
the  worthy  old  Phi  lister  of  an  Edinburgh  Professor,  who,  regularly 
as  the  year  came  round,  at  a  certain  part  of  his  course,  announced 
with  the  grave  alacrity  of  self-belief  in  sight  of  one  of  its  strong 
points,  *  I  shall  now  proceed  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  our  late 
ingenious  townsman,  Mr  David  Hume/  we  laugh,  and  it  seems 
quite  natural  and  reasonable  now  to  all  of  us  that  we  should 
laygh.  But  how  infinitely  more  strongly  fortiJied  is  the  position 
of  the  old  Edinburgli  Professor,  relatively  to  Hume,  than  that  of 
tlie  (so  to  speak)  new  Edinburgh  Professor  (Sir  William  Hamilton 
— say),  relatively  to  Hegel  ?  Hume's  writing  is  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  so  to  speak;  Hegel's,  impenetrable  to  the 
highest.  Wo  know  that  the  old  Professor  could  understand  the 
man  he  opposed— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  words  are  concerned ;  we 
know  that  the  new  could  7iot  understand  Hegel,  even  so  far  as  the 
words  are  concerned.  We  know  this,  for  he  admits  this;  and 
even  asks^ — '  But  did  Hegel  understand  himself  ?  '— 

Here  is  the  secret  of  Hegel,  or  rather  a  schema  to  a  key  to  it : 
Quantity^ — Time  and  l^pace — Empirical  Realities. 
This,  of  course,  requires  explanation.  We  suppose  the  reader 
to  have  mastered  Kant  through  the  preceding  reproduction  of  his 
system,f  Well,  if  so,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  realising  to 
himself  the  fact  that  what  we  give  as  a  schema  to  the  secret  of 
Ht*ge],  is  a  schema  of  the  whole  Theoretic  system  of  Kant  in  its 
main  and  substantial  position.  Quantity  stands  for  the  Categories 
ill  general,  though  it  is  here  still  looked  at  specially.  Quantity, 
then,  is  an  intellectual  thought  or  Begriff,  it  is  wholly  abstract,  it 
is  wholly  logical  form.  But  in  Time  and  Space,  we  have  only 
another  form  of  Quantity  ;  it  is  the  same  thought  still,  though  in 
them  in  a  state  of  outwardness;  the  Category  is  inward  Quantity; 
the   Perception   is   entirely  the  same  thing  outwardly.      Then 

•  Sm  Prefaoo,  p.  XXX. 

f  The  aUufiiozi  is  to  u  MS. — The  reader  wiU  uecesaarily  ba  diMppolntod  willk  this 
s&me  schema  to  ti  key  to  the  st'cret ;  be  wiU  necessarily  find  it  very  nieitgre^  rery 
Abstract.  H«5  will  think  better  of  it  by  and  by,  bt>wcv«r,  it  is  buped  ;  aa  it  is  dso 
haped  thut  lifter  the  fuO  discu»aion  of  the  subject  as  in  relntiou  to  Kant,  it  wiU 
appear  anything  but  meagre,  and  anything  but  abstract.  (I  nniy  add  now  that 
the  Tfxt'Bwik  to  Kant  represents  the  mentioned  MS.     New.) 
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Empirical  Realities,  so  far  as  they  are  Quantities  (what  is  other 
than  Quantity  in  them  has  other  Categories  to  correspond  to  it), 
are  but  a  further  potentiating  of  the  outwardness  of  the  thought 
Quantity,  but  a  further  materialisation,  so  to  speak.  Here  lies  ' 
the  germ  of  the  thought  of  Hegel  that  initiated  his  whole  system. 
The  universe  is  but  a  materialisation,  but  an  externalisation,  but  a 
heterisation  of  certain  thoughts:  these  may  be  named,  these 
thoughts  are,  the  thoughts  of  God. 

To  take  it  so,  God  has  made  the  world  on  these  thoughts.  In 
them,  then,  we  know  the  thoughts  of  God,  and,  so  far,  God 
himself.  Probably  too,  we  may  suppose  Hegel  to  say,  Kant  has 
not  discovered  all  the  categories,  could  I  but  find  others,  could  I 
find  all  of  them,  I  should  know  then  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that 
presided  at  the  creation  of  the  universe.  But  that  would  just  be 
so  far  to  know  God  himself,  God  as  he  is  *  in  truth  and  without 
veil '  (*  Hlille,'  best  translated  just  hull  here),  that  is,  in  his  inward 
thought,  without  wrappage  (hull  or  husk)  of  outward  material 
form,  Grod  as  he  is  in  his  *  eternal  essence  before  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  any  finite  Spirit' 

These  Categories  of  Kant  are  general  Thoughts.  Time  and 
Space  are,  according  to  Kant  himself,  but  the  ground-multiples, 
and  still  d  priori,  in  which  these  categories  repeat  or  exemplify 
themselves ;  and  after  the  fashion  of,  firstly,  these  ground-unities 
(the  categories),  and,  secondly,  these  d  priori  ground-multiples  of 
the  same  (time  and  space),  must,  thirdly,  all  created  things 
manifest  themselves.  Kant  conceived  these  relations  subjectively, 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  thought.  Hegel  conceives  them 
objectively,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  thought.  Kant  said : 
We  do  not  know  what  the  things  are,  or  what  the  things  ai-e 
in  themselves  (this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  thing-in-itself),  for 
they  must  be  received  into  us  through  media,  and,  being  so 
received  into  us,  they,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  cease,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  themselves,  and  are  only  affections  of  our  sense, 
which  become  further  worked  up,  but  unknown  to  ourselves,  in 
our  intellectual  region,  into  a  world  objective,  in  that  it  constitutes 
what  we  know  and  perceive,  and  what  we  all  know  and  perceive, 
and,  what,  in  the  intellectual  element — being  capable  there,  but 
not  in  that  of  sense,  of  comparison, — we  can  all  agree  upon  (the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  only  valuable  meaning  of  objective) — 
but  svhjective  (as  dependent  simply  on  the  peculiar  construction  of 
us)  in  its  whole  origin  and  fundamental  nature. 
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Hegel,  for  his  part,  %vill  not  view  tliese  principles  of  pure 
thought  and  pure  sense  as  only  subjective,  as  attributes  that 
belong  to  us,  and  are  only  in  us,  as  attributes  only  huraari:  he 
considers  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  absolutely  universal  general 
principles  on  which,  and  according  to  whichj  tlie  all  or  wliole  is 
formed  and  fashioned.  The  universe  is  one;  and  the  principles  of 
its  structure  are  thoughts  exemplifying  themselves  in  ^ixit  d,  fivioH 
forms  of  sense,  and,  through  these  again,  in  empirical  objects. 
These  empirical  objects,  then,  are  thus  but  as  bodies  to  thoughts, 
r>r,  rather,  as  material  schemes  and  illustrations  of  intellectual 
notions.  They  are  tlms,  then,  externalised,  materialised,  or,  better, 
heterised  thoughts,  (i.e.)  thoughts  in  another  form  or  mode;  that 
j  is,  they  are  but  the  other  of  thought.  Nay,  the  pure  forms  of 
sense,  these  pure  multiples  or  nianys,  named  Space  and  Time,  are, 
themselves,  but  thoughts  or  notions  in  tiiiotlier  form.  Time  in  its 
succession  of  parts,  and  Space  in  such  succession  of  parts»  each  is 
but  perceptively  what  the  notion  Qiiantity  is  intellectually.  They, 
then,  too,  are  but  thoughts  in  another  form,  and  must  rank,  so  far, 
with  the  empirical  objects.  We  have  thus,  then,  uow  the  Universe 
composed  only  of  Thought  and  its  Other:  thought  meaning  all  the 
notions  which  we  find  implied  in  the  structure  of  the  world,  all  the 
thouglits,  as  we  may  express  it  otherwise,  which  were  in  God's  mind 
when  be  formed  the  world,  and  according  to  which  he  formed  the 
world,  for  God  is  a  Spirit  and  thinks,  and  the  forms  of  his  thinking 
must  be  contained  in  his  work.  Nay,  as  God  is  a  Spirit  and  thinks, 
his  work  can  only  be  thought;  as  God  is  a  Spirit  and  thinks,  the 
forujs  of  his  thinking  must  be,  can  only  be  Tliat  which  is.  In 
correct  parlance,  in  rigorous  accuracy,  only  God  is.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  the  world  other  than  the  thought  of  God.  The  world 
then  is  thought,  and  not  matter ;  and,  looked  at  from  the  proper 
side,  it  will  show  itself  as  such.  But  a  judicious  use  of  the 
schema  of  Kant  enables  us  to  do  this. 

Quantity ^Time  and  Space — Material  Forms. 

Here  is  thought  simply  passing  into  types,  into  symbols — that 
is,  only  into  forms  or  modes  of  its  own  self,  Properly  viewed, 
then,  the  world  is  a  system  of  thought,  here  abstract  and  there 
concrete.  To  that  extent,  this  view  is  pantheistic  ;  for  the  world 
is  seen  as  the  thought  of  God,  and  m  God.  But,  in  the  same  way, 
all  ordinary  views  are  pantheistic;  for  to  each  of  them,  name 
itself  as  it  may,  the  world  is  the  work  of  God,  and  m  God:  aa 
the  work  of  God,  it  is  the  product  of  his  thought,  the  product 
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of  himself,  and  ao  himself.  The  pantheism  of  Hegel,  then,  is 
only  a  purer  reverence  to  Grod  than  the  pantheism  of  prdinary 
views,  which,  instead  of  hating  Hegel,  ought  to  hate  only  that 
materialism  with  which  these  ordinary  views  would  seek  to  con- 
found Hegel,  but  to  which  he  is  the  polar  opposite,  to  which  he 
nourishes  a  holier  hatred  than  they  themselves. 

Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  general  conception  of  the 
system  of  Hegel :  but  this  is,  by  a  long  way,  not  enough.  Such 
general  conception  is  the  bridge  that  connects  Hegel  to  the 
common  ground  of  History,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  insulated 
and  unreachable,  but  can  now  be  passed  to  in  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  manner.  We  see  now  that  what  he  has  to  say 
springs  from  what  preceded  it ;  we  now  know  what  he  is  about 
and  what  he  aims  at ;  and  we  can  thus  follow  him  with  intelli- 
gence and  satisfaction.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know  a  Hegel 
close. 

Kant  had  the  idea,  then,  but  he  did  not  see  all  that  it  con- 
tained, and  it  was  quite  useless  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the 
limited  form  of  principles  of  human  thought.  But  Hegel  him- 
self, perhaps,  could  not  have  universalised  or  objectivised  these 
principles  of  Kant,  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  Kant  showed  that  our  world  was  a  system  of 
sensuous  affection  woven  into  connexion  by  the  understanding, 
and,  principally,  by  its  universal  notions,  the  categories.  But 
Kant  conceived  these  sensuous  affections  to  be  produced  by 
the  thing-in-itself  or  things  in  themselves,  which,  however,  we 
could  not  know.  Fichte  now,  seeing  that  these  tilings  in  them- 
selves were  absolutely  bare,  naked,  and  void — mere  figments  of 
thought,  in  fact  —  conceived  they  might  safely  be  omitted  as 
suppositious,  as  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  fact,  from  which  we 
might  just  as  well  begin  at  once,  without  feigning  something 
quite  unknown  and  idle  as  that  beginning.  All  now,  then,  was 
a  system  of  thought,  and  as  yet  subjective  or  human  thought. 
For  this  seemingly  baseless  and  foundationless  new  world,  a 
fulcrum  was  found  in  the  nature  of  self-consciousness. 

Till  self-consciousness  acts,  no  one  can  have  the  notion  *  I,' — 
no  one  can  be  an  *  I.'  In  other  words,  no  one  knows  himself  an 
'  I,'  feels  himself  an  *  I,'  names  himself  an  '  I,'  is  an  '  I,'  until 
there  be  an  act  of  self-consciousness.  In  the  very  first  act 
of  self-consciousness,  then,  the  *I'  emerges,  the  'I'  is  born; 
and  before  that  it  simply  was  not      But  self-consciousness  is 
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just  the  '1/  self-consciousness  can  be  set  identical  with  the 
*  I  * :  the  '  1/  therefore,  as  product  of  self-consciousness,  is  product , 
of  the  *r  itself.  The  *I*  is  self-create,  then.  *I'  start  into 
existence,  come  into  life,  on  the  very  first  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness. *  I  *  then^ — f  I '  was  not  an  *  1  *  before) — am  the  product 
of  my  own  act,  of  my  own  self-consciousness.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  to  figure  my  body  and  concrete  personality  here,  but  simply 
tlie  fact  that  without  self-consciousness  nothing  can  be  an  'I  * 
to  itself,  and  with  the  very  first  act  of  self-consciousness  *  1 ' 
begins.  (We  may  say,  too,  what  is,  but  is  not  to  itself  *  I,*  is 
as  good  as  is  not — which,  properly  considered,  is  another  clue  to 
Hegel.)  Here,  then,  is  sometliing  self-created,  and  it  is  placed 
as  the  tortoise  under  this  new  world;  for  it  is  from  this  point 
that  Fichtc  attempts  to  deduce,  by  means  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions of  the  thought  of  this  '  1/  the  whole  concretion  of  the 
universe.  Although  fichte  attained  to  a  certain  generality  by 
stating  his  Ego  to  be  the  universal  and  not  tiie  individual  Ego, 
still  a  certain  amphiboly  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided;  and  the 
system  remained  airy,  limited,  and  unsatisfactory. 

Fichte  had  developed  the  outward  world  from  the  Ego,  as  the 
inferable  contradictory  of  tlie  latter— that  is,  as  the  Non-ego; 
but  Schelling  now  saw  that  the  Non-ego  was  as  essential  a 
member  in  the  whole  as  the  Ego;  and  he  was  led  thus  to  place 
the  two  side  by  side,  as  equal,  and,  so  to  speak,  parallel.  Thus 
he  came  to  the  thought,  that  if  from  the  Ego  we  can  gg  to  the 
Non-ego,  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  through  the  same  series 
re  verse- wise,  or  from  the  Non-ego  back  to  the  Ego.  That  is, 
if  we  can  develop  Nature  fixjm  Thouglit,  we  may  be  able  also  1 
to  find  Thought — -the  laws  and  forms  of  Thought — in  Nature 
itself.  It  is  evident  that  Thought  and  Nature  would  be  thus 
but  two  poles,  two  complementary  poles,  the  one  of  Ideality, 
the  other  of  Eeality.  But  this  conception  of  two  poles  neces- 
sarily introduced  also  the  nolion  of  a  centre  in  which  they 
would  cohere.  This  ndddle-point  would  thus  be  the  focus,  the 
supporting  centre,  from  which  all  %vould  radiate.  That  is  to 
say,  this  middle-point  would  be  the  Absolute.  But  tfje  absolute 
80  conceived  is  a  nmtrttm;  it  is  neither  ideal  nor  real,  it  is 
wholly  indefinite  and  indeterminate.  No  wonder  that  to  Oken, 
then,  it  presented  itself  as,  aud  was  named  by  him,  the  NulL 
But  the  general  conception  of  an  absolute  and  neutrum  operated 
with  fertility  in  another  direction.      Every  'I'    is  just  an   *  1/ 
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and  80  we  can  throw  aside  the  idea  of  subjectivity,  and  think 
of  the  absolute  '  I ' :  but  the  absolute  '  I '  is  Reason.  Reason  is 
ascribed  to  every  man  as  that  which  constitutes  his  ego;  we 
can  thus  conceive  Season  as  per  se,  as  independent  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  and  that  particular  subject,  and  as  common  to 
all.  We  can  speak  of  Eeason,  then,  as  now  not  subjective  but 
objective.  This  new  neutrum,  this  new  absolute,  it  could  not 
now  cost  much  diflBculty  to  identify  and  set  equal  with  the 
former  neutrum,  or  absolute,  that  was  the  centre  of  coherence 
to  ideality  and  reality.  But  in  Schelling's  hands,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  originally  his  own,  it  remained  still  wholly  indefinite, 
vacuous,  idle :  it  required,  in  short,  the  finishing  touch  of  Hegel. 

We  can  conceive  now  how  Hegel  was  enabled  to  get  beyond 
the  limited  subjective  form  of  Kant's  mere  system  of  human 
knowledge,  and  convert  that  system  into  something  universal 
and  objective.  The  thing-in-itself  had  disappeared,  individuals 
had  disappeared;  there  remained  only  an  absolute,  and  this 
absolute  was  named  Reason.  But  Hegel  could  see  this  absolute 
was  a  neutrum,  this  reason  was  a  neutrum ;  they  were  but  names, 
and  not  one  whit  better  than  the  thing-in-itself.  But  were  the 
categories  completed,  were  they  co-articulated — were  they  taken, 
not  subjectively  as  man's,  but  objectively  as  God's,  objectively 
just  as  Thought  itself — ^were  this  organic  and  organised  whole 
then  substituted  for  the  idle  and  empty  absolute  neutrum  of 
Schelling, — the  thing  would  be  done;  what  was  wanted  would 
be  effected;  there  would  result  an  absolute  not  idle  and  void, 
not  unknown  and  indefinite,  but  an  absolute  identified  with 
truth  itself,  and  with  truth  in  the  whole  system  of  its  details. 
The  Neutrum,  the  Reason,  the  Absolute  of  Schelling  could  be 
rescued  from  indeterminateness,  from  vacuity,  from  the  nullity 
of  a  mere  general  notion,  by  setting  in  its  place  the  Categories 
of  Kant  (but  completed,  &c.)  as  tfie  thing,  which  before  had  been 
the  name.  Reason.  You  speak  of  Reason,  says  Hegel  to  Schelling, 
but  here  it  actually  is,  here  I  show  you  what  it  is,  here  I  bring  it* 

As  yet,  however,  we  still  see  only  the  general  principle  of  Hegel, 
and  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  vritk,  or  the  connexion  in 
which  it  arose  from,  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  But  such 
mere  general  principle  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  This,  in  fact, 
explains  why  summaries  and  the  mere  literature  of  the  subject  are 

*  This  is  still  to  be  supposed  true,  though,  of  course,  both  Fichte  and  Schelling 
had  each  his  own  statement  of  the  categories.    (New.) 
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80  insufficient:  the  general  principle  remains  an  indefinite  word — 
a  name  merely — ^till  it  gets  the  core  and  meaning  and  life  of  the 
particnlar.  Probably  the  very  best  summary  ever  yet  given  of 
Kant  is  that  of  Schwegler,  and  it  is  very  useful  to  him  who  already 
knows  Kant ;  but  good  as  it  is,  it  is  only  literature — ^(see  the  vast 
difference  between  literary  naming,  and  living,  struggling,  working 
thought,  by  comparing  Schwegler's  statement  of  Kant  with  Hegel's 
in  the  Encyclopii^dia  !)— it  only  characterises,  it  does  not  reproduce, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  iearii  Kant  thence.  We  must 
see  HegeFs  principle  closer  still,  then,  if  we  would  thoroughly 
understand  it  We  take  a  fresh  departure  then : 
Qiiantity^Time  and  Space — Empirical  Objects* 
I  have  conceived  by  this  scheme  the  possibility  of  presenting 
the  world  as  a  concrete  whole  so  and  so  constituted,  articulated, 
and  rounded.  But  I  have  not  done  this — I  have  only  conceived 
it :  that  is,  I  have  not  demonstrated  my  conception  ;  I  have  not 
exhibited  an  actuality  to  which  it  corresponds.  How  set  to  work 
to  realise  this  latter  necessity,  then  ?  The  abstract,  univei-sal 
thoughts,  which  underlie  the  whole,  and  on  which  Kant  has  struck 
as  categories,  are  evidently  the  first  thing.  I  mnst  not  content 
myself  with  those  of  Kant;  I  must  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether 
there  are  not  others.  In  fact,  I  must  discover  ail  tlie  categories. 
But  even  should  I  discover  all  the  categories,  would  tliat  suffice  ? 
Would  there  be  anything  vital  or  dynamical  in  a  mere  catalogue 
Must  I  not  find  a.  principle  to  connect  them  the  one  with  the 
other^ — a  principle  in  accorOaflce  with  which  tlie  one  shall  flow  from 
the  other  ?  Kaut,  by  the  necessity  he  has  proclaimed  of  an  archi- 
tectonic  principle,  has  rendered  it  henceforth  for  ever  impossible  for 
us  to  go  to  work  rhapsodieally,  contented  with  what  things  come 
to  hand,  and  as  they  come  to  hand.  By  the  same  necessity  he  has 
demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  method  of  uniting  the 
elements  of  his  matter— the  method  of  ordinary  discussion,  that  is, 
of  what  Hegel  invariably  designates  raisonnement.  This  raisonne* 
ment — ^suppose  we  translate  it  reason  men  t^ — ^is  by  Kant*a  own 
indirect  showing  no  longer  applicable  where  strict  science,  where 
rigorous  deduqtion  is  concerned.  Mere  reasoning  good  sense,  that 
simply  begins,  and  ends»  and  marches  as  it  will,  limited  by  nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  being  such  as  will  pass  current, — that  is,  such 
as  begins  from  the  beginning  conventionally  thought  or  accepted 
by  the  common  mind,  and  passes  on  by  a  like  accepted  method  of 
ground  after  ground  or  reason  after  reason,  which  similarly  approves 
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itself  to  the  common  mind,  almost  on  the  test  of  tasting, — is  no 
longer  enough.  There  is  conviction  now  only  in  rigorous  deduc-  ^' 
tion  from  a  rigorously  established  First.  No  ;  after  the  hints  of 
Kant,  mere  reasonment  or  intelligent  discussion  hither  and  thither, 
from  argument  to  argument,  ungrounded  in  its  beginning,  unse- 
cured by  necessity  in  its  progress,  will  no  longer  answer.  We  are 
now  bound  to  start  from  a  ground,  a  principium,  an  absolutely  first 
and  inderivative.  It  will  not  do  to  start  from  an  absolutely  form- 
less, mere  abstract  conception  named — by  what  would  be  serene 
philosophical  wisdom,  but  what  is  really,  with  all  its  affectation, 
with  all  its  airs  of  infallibility,  mere  thin  superficiality  and  barren 
purism — First  Cause,  &c. :  Reason  will  not  stop  there.  Should  we 
succeed  in  tracing  the  series  of  conditions  up  to  that,  we  should 
not  remain  contented :  the  curiosity  of  what  we  name  our  reason 
would  stir  still,  and  set  us  a-wondering  and  a-wondering  as  to 
what  could  be  the  cause,  what  could  be  the  beginning  of  the  first 
cause  itself.  Philosophy,  in  short,  is  the  universe  thoicglU  ;  and  ^ 
the  universe  will  not  be  fully  thought,  if  the  first  cause,  &c.,  -^ 
remain  unthought 

To  complete  philosophy,  then,  we  must  not  only  be  able  to  think 
man,  and  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  what  we  name 
Grod  also.  Only  so  can  we  arrive  at  completion  ;  only  so  can  the 
all  of  things  be  once  for  all  thought,  and  thus  at  length  philosophy 
perfected.  How  are  we  to  think  a  beginning  to  Grod,  then  ?  It 
all  lies  in  our  scheme :  Quantity — Time  and  Space — Empirical 
Objects. 

Quantity,  standing  for  the  categories  in  general,  though  itself 
but  a  single  and  even  a  subordinate  category,  is  Reason,  that  but 
repeats  itself  in  its  other,  Time  and  Space,  and  through  these  again 
in  Empirical  Objects.  Reason,  then,  is  the  thing  of  things,  the 
secret  and  centre  of  the  whole.  But  Reason  can  be  only  fully 
inventoried,  when  we  have  fully  inventoried  the  categories.  But 
when  we  have  done  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will 
remain  an  inventory,  a  catalogue  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that,  as  in 
their  sum  they  constitute  Reason,  they  will  be  held  together  by 
some  mutual  bond,  and  form  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  a 
complete  system,  an  organised  unity,  with  a  life  and  perfection  of 
its  own  ?  Nay,  even  in  Kant,  even  in  the  meagre  discussion  of 
the  categories  which  he  supplies,  are  there  not  hints  that  suggest 
an  inward  connexion  between  them  ?  Kant  himself  deduces 
Action,  Power,  Substance,  &a,  from  Causality  ;  and  in  his  discus- 
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sian  of  Substance  and  Accident,  do  not  similar  inward  connexions 
manifest  themselves  ?  Even  in  Kant,  though  he  conceives  them 
as  mcrelj  formal,  and  as  absolutely  void  till  filled  by  the  multiple 
of,  first,  perception  and  then  sense^  they  are  seen  to  be  more  than 

formal ;  they  are  seen — even  in  themselves,  even  abstractly  taken 
— to  possess  a  certain  characteristic  nature :  even  thus  they  seem 
to  manifest  the  possession  of  certain  properties — the  possession,  in 
short,  of  what  Hegel  calls  Inhalt ;  a  certain  contained  substance 
matter,  essence ;  a  coiXmik  filling  of  manifestible  action,  a  certain 
Bistinimting  in  the  sense  not  only  of  vocation  and  destination,  but 
of  possessing  within  themselves  the  principles  which  conduct  to 
that  end  or  destiny. 

This  word  Inhalt  we  shall  translate  Intent ;  and  this  meaning 
will  be  found  in  the  end  to  accord  sufficiently  with  its  common  one. 
Gehalt,  in  like  manner,  will  be  translated  Content ;  and  we,  in 
starting  with  Intent  and  Content  in  England,  are  not  one  whit 
worse  off  than  Hegel  himself  w^as  in  starting  with  Inhalt  and 
Gehalt  in  Germany.  Use  will  make  plain.  The  categories,  then, 
even  abstractly  and  apart  from  sense,  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
a  certain  natural  Intent,  a  certain  natural  filling,  and  so  a  certain 
natural  life  and  movement  of  their  own. 

Let  me,  then,  we  may  suppose  Hegel  to  continuei  but  find  the 
complete  catalogue  of  the  categories,  and  with  that  the  secret  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  will  rank,  range  and  develop  themselves  ; — 
let  me  effect  this,  and  then  I  shall  have  perfectly  a  pure  concrete 
lleasou,  pure  because  abstract,  in  the  sense  that  abstraction  is  made 
from  all  things  of  sense,  and  that  we  are  alone  here  with  what  is 
intellectual  only,  but  concf'de,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  here  a 
mntwally  co-articulated,  a  completed,  an  organic,  a  living  whole — 
Eeason  as  it  is  in  its  own  pure  self,  without  a  particle  of  matter, 
and  so,  to  that  extent  and  considering  the  source  of  that  Heasou, 
God  as  he  is  without  hull,  before  the  creation  of  the  world  or  a 
single  finite  intelligence.  Nay,  why  demand  more  ?  Why  crave 
a  Jenseits,  a  Beyond,  to  what  we  have  ?  Why  should  not  that  be 
the  all  ?  Why  should  we  not,  realising  all  that  we  anticipate  by 
the  method  suggested — why  should  we  not  realise  to  ourselves  the 
whole  universe  in  its  absolute  oneness  and  completeness,  and  with 
the  whole  wealth  of  its  inner  mutual  interdependent  and  co-arti- 
culated elements  ?  Why  not  conceive  an  absolute  Now  and  Here 
— Eternity — the  Idea,  the  concrete  Idea — that  which  is — ^the 
Absolute,  the    All  ?     We  see  the  universe — we  find  the  eternal 
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principles  of  thought  on  which  it  rests  which  constitute  it ;  why 
then  go  further  ?  Why  feign  more— a  Jenseits,  an  unknown,  that  is 
simply  a  Jenseits  and  an  unknown,  an  unreachable,  an  unexistent  ? 
No ;  let  us  but  think  the  universe  truly,  and  we  shall  have  truly 
entered  into  possession  of  the  universal  life,  and  of  a  world  that 
needs  no  Indian  tortoise  for  its  pedestal  and  support.  Pantheism ! 
you  call  out.  Well,  let  it  be  pantheism,  if  it  be  pantheism  to  show 
and  demonstrate  that  God  is  all  in  all — that  in  him  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being — that  he  is  substance  and  that  he  is  form,  that 
he  is  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite ! 

But  conditioned  cannot  understand  the  unconditioned,  you  say ; 
the  contingent  cannot  understand  the  absolute,  finite  cannot  under- 
stand the  infinite;  and  in  proof  thereof  you  open  certain  boys' 
puzzle-boxes  of  Time  and  Space,  and  impale  me  on  the  horns  of 
certain  infantile  dilemmas.  Well,  these  wonderful  difficulties  you 
will  come  to  blush  at  yourselves,  when  you  shall  have  seen  for 
yourselves,  and  shall  have  simply  endeavoured  to  see  what  I, 
Hegel,  have  given  you  to  see. 

But  what  difficulty  is  there  in  the  Infinite  ?  Let  us  go  to  fact, 
and  not  trouble  ourselves  with  fictions  and  chimeras.  Let  us  have 
things,  and  not  logical  forms  (using  this  last  phrase  simply  as  it  is 
now  generally  understood),  and  that  is  the  business  of  philosophy, 
and  this  it  is  that  you  simply  fail  to  see  in  my  case ;  that  I  give 
you  things,  namely,  and  not  words ;  that  I  conduct  you  face  to 
face  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  ask  you  to  look  into  it :  let  us 
have  things,  then,  and  where  is  the  difficulty  of  the  Infinite  ?  Is 
not  the  Infinite  that  which  is  ?  Is  there  any  other  infinite  than 
that  which  is  ?  Has  not  that  which  is  been  from  all  eternity,  and 
will  it  not  be  to  all  eternity  ?  Is  not  the  Infinite,  then,  that  which 
is  ?  And  what  are  we  sent  here  for  ?  Are  we  sent  here  simply 
to  dig  coals  and  drink  wine,  and  get,  each  of  us,  the  most  we  can 
for  our  own  individual  vanity  and  pride,  and  then  rot  ?  What, 
after  all,  is  the  business  of  man  here  ?  To  advance  in  civilisation, 
you  say.  Well,  is  civilisation  digging  coals  and  drinking  wine,  &c. ; 
or  is  civilisation  thought  and  the  progress  of  thought  ?  Is  there 
anything  of  any  real  value  in  the  end  but  thinking  ?  Even  in 
gwA  feelings,  what  is  the  core  and  central  life  ?  Is  it  not  the  good 
thought  that  is  in  them  ?  There  is  no  feeling  worthy  of  the  name 
(tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet^  for  example,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name)  but  is  as  dew  around  an  idea ;  and  it  is  this  idea  which 
glances  through  it  and  gives  it  its  whole  reality  and  life.     We  are 
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fient  here  to  think,  then — that  is  admitted.  But  what  are  we  sent 
to  think  ?  Why,  what  but  that  which  is — and  this  is  infinite  ! 
Our  business  here,  then,  even  to  \\m  your  own  language,  is  to  think 
the  Infinite.  And  where  is  the  difficulty,  if  the  instrument  with 
which  you  approach  the  Infinite— thought — be  itself  infinite  ?  Is 
it  not  thought  to  thought?  Why  should  not  thought  be  able  to 
put  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  Infinite,  and  tell  its  rhythmus 
and  its  movement  and  its  life,  as  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and  ev€ 
will  be  ? 

And  the  Absolute!  It  is  impossible  to  reach  the  Absolute! 
What,  then,  is  the  Absolute  ?  Bring  back  your  eyes  from  those^ 
puzzle-boxes  of  yours  (Space  and  Time),  which  should  be  no 
puzzle-boxes,  if,  as  you  say  you  do,  you  understand  and  accept 
the  teaching  of  Kant  in  their  very  respect;  bring  back  your  eyes 
from  those  puzzle-boxes — ^bring  them  back  from  looking  so  hope- 
lessly vacuously  into — it  is  nothing  else — ^your  own  navel — and 
just  see  what  is  the  Absolute  ?  What  does  thought,  in  any  on€ 
case  whatever  of  its  exercise,  but  seek  the  Absolute  ?  Thought, 
even  in  common  life,  when  it  asks  why  the  last  beer  is  sour,  the 
new  bread  bitter,  or  its  best  clothes  faded,  seeks  the  Absolute. 
Thought,  when  it  asked  why  an  apple  fell,  sought  the  Absolute  and 
found  it,  at  least  so  far  as  outer  matter  is  concerned.  Thought, 
whe!i,  in  Socrates,  it  interrogated  the  Particular  for  the  Geneml, 
many  particular  valours  for  the  one  universal  valour,  many 
particular  viilues  for  the  one  universal  virtue,  sought  the  Absolute,^ 
and  founded  that  principle  of  express  generalisation  and  conscious 
induction  which  you  yourself  thankfully  accept,  though  you 
ascribe  it  to  another,  Tbought  in  Home,  when  it  asked  the  secret 
foundation  of  the  reason  of  our  ascription  of  effects  to  cau 
sought  the  Absolute  ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  it,  he  put  others* 
whom  1  Hegel  am  the  last,  on  the  way  to  find  it  What  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  what  in  any  corner  of  tlte  earth,  has  philosophy, 
has  thinking  ever  considered,  but  the  Absolute?  When  Thalesj 
said  water,  it  was  the  Absolute  he  meant  The  Absolute  is  tbi 
/tV«  of  Anaximenes,  The  fiumhers  of  Pythagoras,  the  (me  of 
Parmenides,  the  Jliix  of  Heraclitus,  the  joi??  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
sithstanee  of  Spinoza,  the  matter  of  (.'ondillac, — what  are  all  these 
but  names  that  would  designate  and  denote  the  Absolute  ?  What 
does  science  seek  in  all  her  inquiries  ?  Is  it  not  explanation  ? 
Is  not  explanation  the  assigning  of  reasons?  Ate  not  these 
reasons  in  the  form  of  Principles  ?    Is  not  each  principle  to  all 
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tbe  particulars  it  subsumes,  the  Absolute  ?  And  when  will  ex- 
planation be  complete,  when  will  all  reasons  be  assigned  ?  When 
— but  when  we  have  seen  the  ultimate  principle  ? — and  the 
ultimate  principle,  whether  in  the  parts  or  in  the  whole,  may 
surely  be  named  the  Absolute.  To  tell  us  we  cannot  reach  the 
Absolute,  is  to  tell  us  not  to  think ;  and  we  mmt  think,  for  we 
are  sent  to  think.  To  live  is  to  think;  and  to  think  is  to  seek' 
an  ultimate  principle,  and  that  is  the  Absolute.  Nor  have  we 
anything  to  think  but  that  which  is,  which  is  the  Infinite.  Merely 
to  live,  then,  is  to  think  the  Infinite,  and  to  think  the  Infinite  is 
to  seek  the  Absolute ;  for  to  live  is  to  think.  Your  Absolute  and 
your  Infinite  may  be,  and  I  doubt  not  are,  quite  incomprehensible, 
for  they  are  the  chimeras  of  your  own  self-will ;  whereas  I  confine 
myself  to  the  realms  of  fact  and  the  will  of  God.  So  on  such  points 
one  might  conceive  Hegel  to  speak. 

Reason,  then,  and  the  things  of  Sense,  constitute  the  universe. 
But  the  things  of  Sense  are  but  types,  symbols,  metaphors  of 
Eeason — are  but  Reason  in  another  form,  are  but  the  other  of 
Reason.  We  liave  the  same  thing  twice :  here,  inward  or  in- 
tellectual; and  there,  outward  or  sensuous.  By  inward  and 
intellectual,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mean  what  pertains 
to  the  human  subjiect:  the  inward  and  intellectual  to  which  we 
allude,  is  an  inward  and  intellectual  belonging  not  specially  to 
human  beings  as  such,  but  an  inward  and  intellectual  in  the  form 
of  universal  principles  of  reason,  which  constitute  the  diamond 
net  into  the  invisible  meshes  of  which  the  material  universe 
concretes  itself.  Reason,  then,  is  evidently  the  principle  of  the 
whole,  the  Absolute,  for  it  is  Itself  and  the  Other.  This,  then,  is 
the  general  form  of  the  universal  principle — of  the  pulse  that 
stirs  the  all  of  things.  That,  which  being  itself  and  its  other, 
reassumes  this  other  into  its  own  unity.  This,  the  general 
principle,  will  also  be  the  particular,  and  will  be  found  to  apply 
to  all  and  every  subsidiary  part  and  detail. 

Nay,  what  is  this,  after  all,  but  another  name  for  the  method  of 
Fichte — that  method  by  which  he  sought  to  deduce  the  all  of 
things  from  the  inherent  nature  of  the  universal  ego  ?  His  method 
is  Thesis,  Antithesis,  Synthesis;  or,  in  HegeVs  phraseology — 1, 
Reason ;  2,  its  other ;  3,  Reason  and  its  other.  Now  this,  though 
summing  up  the  whole,  has  a  principle  of  movement  in  it,  when 
applied,  by  which  all  particulars  are  carried  up  ever  towards  the 
general  unity  and  completeness  of  the  whole. 
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If  we  are  right  in  this  idea>  and  if  we  but  find  all  the  categories, 
we  shall  find  these  flowiDg  out  of  each  other  on  thi.s  principle  in 
such  wise  that  we  have  only  to  look  on  in  order  to  see  the  genesis 
of  organic  Reason  as  a  self-supported,  self -maintained,  self- 
moved  life,  which  is  the  all  of  things,  the  ultimate  principle,  the 
Absolute.  Supposing,  then,  the  whole  of  reason  thus  to  co- 
articulate  and  form  itself,  but  independently  of  Sense,  and  to  that 
extent  abstractly,  though  in  itself  au  intellectual  concrete,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  inherent 
nature,  the  inherent  law,  that,  raised  into  entire  completion  in 
this  abstract  form,  it  now  of  necessity  passes  as  a  whole  into  its 
Other,  which  is  Nature.  For  Nature,  as  a  whole,  is  but  the  other 
of  Reason  as  a  whole,  and  so  always  they  must  mutually  correlate 
themselves.  It  is  mere  misconstruction  and  miaapprehension  to 
ask  how  the  one  passes  into  the  otlier — ^to  ask  for  the  transition  of 
the  one  into  the  other.  What  we  have  before  us  here  is  not  a 
mundane  succession  of  cause  and  effect  (such  mundane  successions 
have  elsewhere  their  demonstrated  position  and  connexion),  but  it 
is  the  Absolute,  that  which  is,  and  just  so  do  we  find  that  which 
is,  constituted.  Tbat  which  is,  is  at  once  Reason  and  Nature,  but 
so  that  the  latter  is  but  the  other  of  the  former. 

If,  then,  we  have  correlated  and  co-articulated  into  a  whole, 
the  subordinate  members  or  moments  of  Reason,  it  is  evident  that 
the  completed  system  of  Reason,  now  as  a  whole,  as  a  one,  will 
just  similarly  comport  itself  to  its  other,  which  is  Nature.  In 
like  manner,  too,  as  we  found  Reason  2>fr  $€  to  constitute  a  system, 
an  organised  whole  of  co-articulated  notions,  so  we  shall  find 
Nature  also  to  be  a  correspondent  whole — correspondent,  that  is, 
to  Reason  as  a  w^hoie,  and  correspondent  in  its  constitutive  parts  or 
moments  to  the  constitutive  parts  or  moments  of  Reason,  The 
system  of  Nature,  too,  being  completed,  it  is  only  in  obedience  to 
the  general  scheme  that  Reason  will  resume  Nature  into  its  own 
self,  and  will  manifest  itself  as  the  unity,  which  is  Spirit,  and 
which  is  thus  at  length  the  final  form  and  the  final  appellation 
of  the  Absolute:  the  Absolute  is  Spirit  And  Spirit,  too, 
similarly  looked  at  and  watched,  will  be  found  similarly  to 
construct  and  constitute  itself,  till  at  last  we  shall  reach  the 
notion  of  the  notion,  and  be  able  to  realise,  in  whole  and  in  part, 
tlie  Idea,  that  which  is,  the  Absolute.*     And,  on  this  height,  it 

*  "  From  the  logical  Iden  Ihe  eofiertfto  Ide«  ii  duitmgiiialied  as  Spirit,  uid  the 
ahioluUly  concrete  Idct  as  tlio  absoUtt©  Spirit  "  {Heg^l,  WW.  xvii.  172).     (New.) 
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will  be  found  that  it  is  with  perfect  intelligence  we  speak  of 
Beason,  of  the  Idea,  thus : — 

*  The  single  thought  which  philosophy  brings  with  it  to  the  study  of  history 
is  simply  that  of  Reason  :  that  it  is  Reason  that  rules  the  world  ;  that,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  is  Reason  which  events  obey.  This  thought,  with 
respect  to  history,  is  a  presupposition,  but  not  with  respect  to  philosophy. 
There  by  Speculative  Science  is  it  proved  that  Reason — and  this  term  shall 
suffice  us  on  this  occasion  without  any  nearer  discussion  of  the  reference  and 
relation  involved  to  Qod — that  Reason  is  the  substance  as  well  as  the  infinite 
power,  the  infinite  matter  as  well  as  the  infinite  form,  of  all  natural  and 
spiritual  life.  The  substance  is  it,  that,  namely,  whereby  and  wherein  all 
Actuality  has  being  and  support  The  infinite  power  is  it,  in  that  it  is  not  so 
impotent  as  to  be  adequate  to  an  ideal  only,  to  something  that  only  18  to  be 
and  ought  to  be — ^not  so  impotent  as  to  exist  only  on  the  outside  of  reality, 
who  knows  where,  as  something  special  and  peculiar  in  the  heads  of  certain 
men.  The  infinite  matter  is  it,  entire  essentiality  and  truth,  the  stuff,  the 
material,  which  it  gives  to  its  own  activity  to  work  up ;  for  it  requires  not, 
like  functions  of  the  finite,  the  conditions  of  external  and  material  means 
whence  it  may  supply  itself  with  aliment  and  objects  of  activity.  So  to  speak, 
at  its  own  self  it  feeds,  and  it  is  itself  and  for  itself  the  material  which  itself 
works  up.  It  is  its  own  presupposition  and  its  own  absolute  tod,  and  for 
itself  it  realises  this  end  out  of  the  inner  essence  into  the  outer  form  of  the 
natural  and  spiritual  imiverse.  That  this  Idea  is  the  True,  the  Eternal,  the 
absolutely  Capable,  that  it  reveals  itself  in  the  world,  and  that  nothing  reveals 
itself  there  but  it,  its  honour  and  glory  ;  this,  as  has  been  said,  is  what  is 
proved  in  philosophy,  and  is  here  assimied.'  * 

Such,  then,  we  believe  to  be  the  secret  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  system  of  Hegel.  We  do  not  say,  and  Hegel  does  not  say, 
that  it  is  complete,  and  that  no  joining  gapes.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  execution  of  the  details,  there  will  be  much  that  will  give 
pause.  Still  in  this  execution — we  may  say  as  much  as  this  on 
our  own  account — all  the  great  interests  of  mankind  have  been 
kindled  into  new  lights  by  the  touch  of  this  master-hand ;  and 
surely  the  general  idea  is  one  of  the  hugest  that  ever  curdled  in 
the  thought  of  man.  Hegel,  indeed,  so  far  as  abstract  thought  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  one  can  see  at  this  moment,  seems  to 
have  closed  an  era,  and  has  named  the  all  of  things  in  such 
terms  of  thought  as  will,  perhaps,  remain  essentially  the  same 
for  the  next  thousand  years.  To  all  present  outward  appearance, 
at  least,  what  Aristotle  was  to  ancient  Greece,  Hegel  is  to 
modern  Europe. 

We   must  see  the  obligations  of  Hegel  to   his  predecessors, 

♦  Hegel,  Phil.  o/Eist.,  8rd  edition,  pp.  12,  18. 
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however,  and  among  these,  whatever  may  be  due  to  Fichte  and 
SclieUing,  Kant  raost  be  named  the  quarry.  Still  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Hegel  did  not  content  himself  with  these,  but 
that  he  subjected  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy,  to  a  most  thorough  and  searching 
inquest.  And  not  that  only :  Hegel  must  not  be  conceived  as  a 
worker  among  books  alone  j  the  actual  universe  as  it  is  in  history 
and  present  life  was  the  real  object  of  his  study,  and,  as  it  mani- 
fested itself,  his  system  had  also  to  adapt  itself;  and  never, 
perhaps,  was  the  all  of  things  submitted  to  a  more  resistless 
understanding. 

Still  the  secret  of  Kant  is  the  secret  of  Hegel  also :  it  is  the 
notion  and  only  the  notion  which  realises,  that  is,  which  trans- 
mutes into  meaning  and  perception,  the  particulars  of  sense. 
That  the  ego  together  with  the  method  of  Fichte,  and  the 
neutrum  together  with  the  correlated  ideal  and  real  of  Schelling, 
also  contributed  much,  no  one  can  doubt  We  can  see,  too,  the 
corroborative  decision  he  derived  from  his  profound  and  laborious 
analysis  of  the  ancients,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy.  Still  there  remains  to  Hegel  in  himself  such  pene- 
tration of  insight,  such  forceful  aud  compellative  power  as 
stamps  liim — as  yet — the  respective  master  of  thought. 


Note  1. 

The  transmutation  of  Kant  into  Hegel  may  be  presented  in  yet 
another  manner.  Hegel's  Ithe  is  just  Katit*s  Apperception^  and 
the  moments  in  the  transformation  are  these: — Apperception  is 
the  word  for  my  essential  reality  and  core,  and  this  not  only  as 
regards  my  subject  but  as  regards  my  object;  for  it  compels  this 
object  to  conform,  or  rather  transform  itself  to  it.  The  object, 
that  is,  is  a  concretion  of  Apperception  through  its  forms  of  space 
and  time  and  the  categories;  and  empirical  matter  is  but  its 
contingent  Other.  What  is  permanent  and  universal  in  the  object 
holds  of  Apperception.  Apperception,  however,  is  not  specially 
mine:  it  is  yours,  it  is  his,  it  is  theirs.  Tliere  is  a  universal  J 
Apperception,  then,  and  it,  together  with  its  empirical  other,! 
constitutes  the  universe.  But,  on  the  ideal  system,  the  other  of 
Apperception  (the  Thing-iu-itself)  is  also  itself  Apperception. 
Apperception,  then,  is  the  universe.  Hegel  now  had  only  to 
see  into  what  Apperception  consisted  of,  and  then  state  it  as  the 
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Idea  It  is  presented  thus,  as  all  we  know  and  as  complete  in 
itself,  so  that  we  need  not  assume  an  unnecessary  and  redundant 
elsewhere — a  superfluous  other  side,  or  other  place.  The  notion 
of  Beyond  or  Ulteriority,  this  very  notion  itself  must  be  conceived 
as  forming  part  of  our  own  system  of  notions.  It  should  not  be 
applied  out  of  that  system.  We  have  but — there  is  but — this 
here  and  this  now. 

Note  2. 

In  thinking  Grod,  the  necessity  for  the  unity  or  identity  of 
two  contraries  is  obvious.  Jacob  Bohme  saw  into  this  with  great 
lucidity.  Boundless  afiirmation  is  a  dead,  dull,  unconscious 
nonentity.  Boundless  extension  were  no  universe.  Limit  is 
necessary  to  the  realisation  even  of  extension;  negation  to  that 
of  aflSrmation.  If  there  is  to  be  a  product,  a  thing  with  articula- 
tions and  distinctions  in  it,  a  system  with  manifestible  properties 
and  qualities,  there  must  be  a  No  as  well  as  a  Yes.  Negation  is 
quite  as  real  as  Affirmation.  The  mind  is  the  same  in  the  form 
of  memory  that  it  is  in  judgment :  the  mind,  then,  is  not  a  mere 
Yes,  it  is  a  No  also.  Memory  is  not  judgment;  this  is  not  that; 
but  the  one  opposite  does  not  cancel  the  other.  In  all  distinction, 
the  element  efTective  of  distinction  works  through  negation :  this 
is  not  that  Without  negation,  then,  there  were  no  distinction, 
that  is,  no  manifestation,  that  is,  no  life.  To  think  God,  then, 
as  alive  and  real,  a  principle  of  distinction,  of  negation  must  be 
thought  in  him — that  is,  the  unity  or  identity  of  contraries. 

There  is  a  difficulty — (on  the  Hegelian  view) — in  connecting 
myself  (as  a  single  separate  subject)  with  the  universal  object 
or  alL  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  I  am  related  to  it,  how  I 
birth  from  it,  or  decease  into  it,  &c.  &c.  But  this  whole  side, 
perhaps,  is  only  an  apparent  difficulty.  That  which  lives,  and 
all  that  lives  is  thought;  I  find  my  'I'  to  be  a  constituent 
moment  of  that  all  of  thought  It  is  the  subjective  moment  and 
absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  the  life  of  the  whole.  In  fact, 
just  as  when  the  logical  notion  (the  all  of  the  categories,  the 
intellectual  organic  principles  of  the  whole)  is  complete,  it  breaks 
through  into  nature — in  other  words,  when  as  complete  in  itself, 
it  must,  like  every  other  moment  in  the  system,  relate  itself  to 
its  other,  so  the  subject  as  other  of  the  object  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  they  are  mutually  complementary,  and  so,  both 
essential  constituents  in  the  all  of  things. 
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This  notion  of  a  life  which  is  thought,  is  the  ground  on  which, 
presumably,  after  Hegel,  we  must  rest  the  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  We  are  moments  in  the  great  life :  we  are  the 
great  life :  we  are  thought  and  we  are  life ;  and  nature  and  time 
do  not  master  us  who  are  Spirits,  but  we  them  which  are  but 
forms  and  pass. 

God  again,  in  accordance  with  the  same  views,  as  related  to  a 
world  of  thought^  may  be  looked  at  variously — in  philosophy,  as 
the  Absolute — ^in  religion,  as  the  Fattier,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver, 
God,  the  inner  verity,  the  Being  whom  we  are  to  glorify,  adore, 
obey,  love,  lu  the  Hegelian  system  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
all  this.  The  religious  moment  is  as  essential  as  the  philosophical 
or  the  natural. 

HegeFs  views  can  conciliate  themselves  also  admirably  with 
the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  his  one  object  is  also 
reconciliation,  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  of  the  abstract 
atom  \vhich  man  now  is  to  the  Substance  of  the  Universe. 
Christianity  in  this  way  becomes  congruent  with  the  necessities 
of  thought.  History  is  a  revelation,  and  in  history,  Christianity 
is  thi  revelation.  It  revealed  to  a  world  that  sat  amid  its  own 
ruins,  with  its  garments  rent,  and  its  head  in  ashes,  the  religion  of 
Vision^  of  Love,  of  sweet  Siibmission.  The  Hegelian  system  supports 
and  gives  effect  to  every  claim  of  this  religion.  And  this,  too, 
without  any  necessity  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  mind  and 
abdicate  reason;  this,  too,  with  perfect  acceptance  of,  and  sub- 
mission to,  all  the  genuine  results  of  criticism,  wfiether  French  or 
German,  though  Hegel  deprecates  any  such  industry  now,  and 
thinks  its  purpose  has  been  served. 

The  philosophies  of  Kant  and  Hegel  only  give  definiteness  and 
distinction  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  In  Christ  the  Visioii  was  so 
utter  into  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  all  that  it  passed  into 
Love,  whitJi,  in  its  turn,  was  so  rich  and  utter  that  it  passed  into 
Suhvmsian,  also  itself  the  richest  and  sweetest ;  and  thus  Ferc^p- 
Han,  £motwn,  Will  coalesced  and  were  the  same,  and  the  triple 
thread  of  tuan  had  satisfaction  in  its  ever>'  term.  Now  to  all  this 
Vision,  and  Loi%  and  SultmissioHf  Kant  and  Hegel  give  only  the 
definiteness  of  the  intellect;  that  is,  they  assist  at  the  great 
espousals  of  Eeasou  and  Faith. 

Hegel  ascribes  to  Christ  the  revelation  that  God  is  man  or  that 
man  is  God,  Now,  there  is  a  side  to  this  truth  (touched  on 
already)  which   has  escaped  notice.      Before   Christ,   God 
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external  to  man,  and  worship  or  obedience  to  him  consisted  in 
external  ceremonies.  But  since  Christ,  God  is  inward  to  man: 
he  is  our  conscience.  We  no  longer  ask  the  will  of  God  from 
external  oracles,  from  external  signs,  &c.,  but  from  our  own 
selves:  that  is,  we  are  now  a  law  unto  ourselves,  we  are  to 
our  own  selves  in  the  place  of  God,  we  are  to  ourselves  God,  God 
and  man  are  identified.  All  that,  indeed,  lies  in  the  principle,  so 
dear  to  the  children  of  the  thin  Enlightenment  even,  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  In  this  way,  then,  too,  as  in  every  way,  is 
Christ  the  Mediator,  the  Bedeemer,  the  Saviour. 

The  teaching  of  the  Hegelian  system  as  to  the  free-will  of  man, 
is  decisive  in  its  exhaustive  comprehensiveness  of  view.  The 
life  of  the  All  is  to  make  itself  for  itself  that  which  it  is  in  itself 
— that  is,  progressively  to  manifest  itself,  to  make  actual  what  is 
virtual, — to  show  evolved,  developed  its  inner  secrets,  to  make  its 
inner  outer, — or,  best  of  all,  in  the  phrase  with  which  we  began, 
to  make  itself  for  itself  that  which  it  is  in  itself.  Now  it  is  from 
this  that  the  true  nature  of  the  free-will  of  man  flows.  So  far  as 
it  is  only  a&  we  are  in  ourselves  that  we  can  develop  ourselves, 
there  is  necessity ;  but,  again,  it  is  we  ourselves  that  develop 
ourselves,  which  is  freedom :  both  fall  together  in  the  notion  of 
Season;  which,  to  he  free,  is  necessary. 

The  following  nearer  glimpses,  though  later  in  date,  cohere 
sufficiently  with  the  preceding  to  be  included  in  the  same  chapter. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  B,  C,  &c.  for  convenience  of 
reference,  though  not  distinguished  in  themselves  by  diversity  of 
time. 

B. 

In  every  sense,  Being  is  a  reflexion  from  (or  as  against)  Non- 
being.  Assume  God,  and  remain  contented  with  such  firsts  as  the 
self-explained  and  self-evident  punctum  saliens,  then  Creation, 
when  it  is,  is  a  reflexion  from  and  against  the  previous  nothing, 
the  nothing  before  it  was.  Assume  thought  (spirit)  as  the  first, 
that  runs  tjirough  its  own  cycle  from  indefinite  An-sich  (In- 
itself)  to  the  complete  entelecheia  of  Fur-sich  (For-itself),  then 
Being  (there  is,  or  am)  is  a  reflexion  from  and  against  Non- 
being.  Assume  a  primal,  material  atom,  then  it  is  a  reflexion 
against  non-being,  and  without  a  background  of  non-being, 
unreceived  into  an  element  of  non-being,  progress,  development  of 
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mny  kind,  would  be  impossible.  Every  way,  the  first  spark  of 
affirmation  is  from  and  against  au  immediately  precedent  negation. 
The  first  ray  of  consciousness  is  felt  to  be  developed  as  against 
and  on  occasion  of,  a  realm  of  notluug.  Being  and  nothing  are 
indissoluble  pairs :  they  are  but  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same 
thought,  of  the  same  fact;  and  their  identity  is  tlie  secret  of  the 
world.  Take  either,  you  have  the  other  also ;  even  when  hid  from 
you  by  the  abstraction — the  abstractive  power^ — of  your  own 
understanding,  it  is  not  the  less  there,  Try  Nothing  for  a  start, 
and  seek  thereby  to  annihilate  Being,  you  will  iind  the  attempt  in 
vain ;  for,  ever,  even  from  the  sea  of  Nothing,  a  corner  of  Being 
will  pertinaciously  emerge.  In  short,  negation  implies  affirmation, 
and  not  less  (nor  more)  tlie  latter,  the  former.  To  negate 
(negation)  is  as  much  in  renim  natura  as  to  affirm  (affirmation). 
They  are  ground-factors  of  the  absolute— of  that  which  is,  and 
which  is,  just  because  it  is,  just  because  it  is  and  must  be,— 
nameable  otherwise  also  thought.  Diversity  in  identity  as  identity 
\\n  diversity  (but  another  expression  of  the  one  fact,  the  in- 
dissoluble union  of  affirmation  and  negation)  is  the  ultimate 
utterance  to  which  thought  can  arrive  on  thinking  out  the 
problem  of  its  own  existence,  Tlus  is  but  au  abstraction  it  may 
be  said.  Granted ;  it  is  but  a  formal  enunciation ;  nevertheless, 
let  it  be  seen  still  that  it  names  the  ultimate  substantial  fact,  and 
that  the  state  of  the  ca.se  would  remain  the  same— suppose  the 
world  then  to  remain — ^were  every  human  being  destroyed.  To 
be  sure,  in  thinking  these  thoughts  we  are  always  attended  by  a 
Vor&tcUung^  we  have  always  the  conception  somethinf/  before  our 
imagination  and  dominating  our  understanding.  We  say  always, 
yes,  identity  in  difference,  ditterence  in  identity  certainly;  but 
then  there  must  have  been  sonuUhing  in  which  there  was  the 
identity  in  difference,  &c.  There  must  have  been  a  substantial 
Bomething  in  which  that  formal  and  abstract  thought  was  realised 
— was  seen  to  be  true.  But  this  seems  self-contradictory.  Now 
how  remove  this  difficulty  ?  How  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
discrepancy  and  divarication  ? 

Thia  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  following  out  thought 
in  all  its  directions,  each  of  which  will  be  found  to  terminate  in 
— it  JKst  u  sch  The  primitive  and  radical  constituent  fact,  or 
property  of  the  all,  of  that  wljich  is,  of  the  absolute,  is  just  that 
affirmation  and  negation,  identity  and  difference,  being  and 
nothing,  nmst  be  taken  together  as  constituting  between  them  but 
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a  single  truth.  Either  alone  is  but  half  a  truth,  either  alone  is 
meaningless,  unsupported,  evanescent,  either  alone,  in  fact,  is  no 
truth:  throughout  the  whole  wide  universe,  either  alone  exists 
not ;  the  vacuum  itself  t&  If  we  would  have  truth,  things  as  they 
are,  then  we  must  take  them  together  as  a  one  identical  something 
even  in  diversity.  This,  each  can  illustrate  for  himself  by 
referring  to  any  one  member  of  the  complement  of  the  universe — 
a  stone,  a  coin,  a  river,  a  feeling,  a  thought.  Nothing  can  be  per- 
ceived or  conceived  that  has  not  this  double  nature,  in  which 
negation  is  not  as  necessary  a  moment  of  its  constitution,  as 
affirmation.  In  short,  it  is  this,  because  it  is  not  that ;  that  really 
just  is,  it  is  because  it  is  not  Much  private  reflexion  is  required 
to  substantiate  all  this  to  individual  thought  Nevertheless,  each 
faithful  individual  thinker  will  find  in  the  end  no  other 
conclusion. 

What  is,  then,  is  thought,  whose  own  ground-constitution  is 
affirmation  and  negation,  identity  and  diflference.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  if  we  commence,  like  the  materialists,  with  a  material 
atom  and  material  forces,  the  conclusion  will  be  the  same.  The 
progress  disproves  the  possibility  of  absolute  original  identity. 
Starting  with  God,  too,  this  result  is  immediate.  God  is  a  Spirit, 
Grod  is  thought.  Thought,  that  is,  is  the  ultimate  element  of  the 
universe,  and  on  thought  does  the  whole  universe  sit  Proceeding 
from  thought,  the  universe  is  in  itself  but  thought,  a  concretion  of 
thought  if  you  will,  still  in  itself  but  thought  But  from  this  we 
have  now  a  substantial,  corresponding  to  our  formal,  first. 
Thought  and  its  other,  or  God  and  his  universe  (a  unity),  this 
is  the  first  fact,  and  affords  a  substantial  support  to  the  formal 
truth  that  identity  and  diversity,  affirmation  and  negation,  being 
and  nothing,  coalesce,  or  cohere  in  a  single  unity.  Now  assuming 
this  to  be  the  primal  and  rudimentary  determination,  all  additional 
and  progressively  further  such  will  be  found  but  successive  powers, 
successive  involutions  (potentiations)  of  this,  and  of  this  in  its 
essential  and  native  simplicity.  The  truth  is  not  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  truth  is  the  one  and  the  other,  the  truth  is  both.  But 
this  re-union  (in  the  case  of  Nothing  and  Being)  is  not  a  return  to 
the  first  identity ;  the  identity  which  now  emerges  is  the  higher 
one  of  Becoming.  The  thought  that  differentiates  Being  and 
Nothing,  and  then  unites  them,  cannot  do  so  without  progress. 
This  elaboration  is  a  new  step,  and  thought  finds  by  its  own  act 
that  it  haa  arrived  at  the  new  and  higher  fact  and  thought  of 
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Becoming,  for  Becoming  is  the  substantial  union  of  Being  and 
Non-beiog.  No  one  can  show  anything  in  this  world  that 
absolutely  is,  or  that  absolutely  is  not;  everything  that  can  be 
shown,  neither  is,  nor  is  not,  but  becomes:  no  man  has  ever  gone 
twice  through  the  same  street  Not  only  is  the  unity  ever  richer, 
but  the  very  moments  which  formed  it,  beeome,  when  looked  back 
upon,  themselves  richer.  Being  and  Nothing  formed  Becoming; 
but  these  re-looked  at  in  Becomiug  are  seen  now  to  be  Origin 
and  Decease,  and  so  on.  In  short,  thought  is  what  is,  and  its  own 
inner  nature  ia  to  be  as  itself  against  its  other,  while  its  life  or 
'progress  is  to  overtake  and  overpass  this  other,  and  re-ideutify 
it  with  its  own  self,  but  ever  with  a  rise  or  increase.  This  will  be 
found  accurately  to  express  the  history  of  thought:  this  will  be 
found  accurately  to  express  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  pulse  of  thought,  then,  the  pulse  of  the  universe,  is  just 
this:  that  any  whole  of  aifirmation  being  complete,  does  not 
remain  as  such,  but,  developing  its  difl'erences,  passes  over  into  its 
own  opposite,  a  movement  whicli  fuither  necessitates  re-union  in 
a  higher  form.  Every  concrete  in  reriim  7iatnra  will  prove  the 
actual  existence  of  this  process.  In  the  production  of  the 
mammifer,  according  to  certain  naturalists,  animalcule,  worm,  fish, 
reptile,  bird  succeed  each  other,  overthrow  each  other,  so  to  speak 
with  Hegel,  refute  each  other,  but  this  only  by  assumption  each 
into  its  own  self  of  that  which  it  succeeds  and  supplants,  attaining 
thus  a  higher  form.  Bud,  flower,  fruit,  is  the  illustrative  sequence 
of  the  Phaenomenologie  to  the  same  effect  Even  so,  thought,  face 
to  face  only  with  its  own  abstract  self,  will  be  found  to  take  on  a 
succession  of  ascending  phases,  which  ever  as  complete  develop 
differences,  pass  into  their  opposites,  and  re-unite  into  higher 
unities,  till  a  system  results,  whole  within  itself,  and  consisting  of 
members  which  accurately  correspond  with  the  abstract  universals 
which  the  ordinary  processes  of  abstraction  and  generalisation 
have  (hitherto  in  a  miscellaneous,  empirical,  and  unconnected 
manner—rhapsodically,  as  Kant  would  say)  pointed  out  from  time 
to  time  in  what  exists  around  us. 

Tliis  system,  again,  now  a  whole,  obeys  the  same  law,  and 
passes  into  its  opposite,  Nature,  which  opposite,  becoming  itself 
complete,  re-unites  with  its  co-ordinate,  abstract  thought,  the 
notion.  Logic,  to  the  realisation  of  both  in  the  higher  form  of 
SpiriL  The  three  ultimate  forms,  then,  are  Notion,  Nature, 
Spirit,  each  of  which  is  a  whole  within  itself,  and  all  together 
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unite  into  the  crowning  Unity,  the  Absolute,  or  the  Absolute 
Spirit,  which,  as  it  were,  giving  the  hand  to,  and  placing  itself 
under,  the  first  notion,  abstract  being,  substantiates  its  abstraction, 
and  conjoins  all  into  the  system  and  light  and  satisfaction  of  an 
explained  universe. 

This,  truly,  is  the  one  object  of  Hegel;  to  find  an  ultimate 
expression  in  terms  of  exact  thought  for  the  entire  universe  both 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  It  is  not  as  if  one  took  the  ball  of  the 
world  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  out  the  clue,  should  seize  it,  and 
unwind  all  before  us :  but  it  certainly  is,  reverse-wise,  as  if  one 
took  the  clue  of  the  unwound  ball,  and  wound  it  all  on  again.  Or 
again,  we  may  have  observed  some  one  hold  a  concrete,  say  a 
coagulum  of  blood,  under  a  stream  of  water,  till  all  colour  dis- 
appeared from  the  reticulated  tissue, till,as  it  were,all  matter^wsished 
out  of  the  form)  disappeared,  and  left  behind  only  pure  form,  trans- 
parent form.  Now  this  is  just  what  Hegel  desires  to  accomplish 
by  existence.  He  holds  the  whole  huge  concrete  under  the 
stream  of  thought,  he  neglects  no  side  of  it,  he  leaves  no  nook  of 
it  unvisited ;  and  he  holds  up  at  last,  as  it  were,  the  resultant  and 
explanatory  diamond.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  the 
crystal  of  the  universe :  it  is  the  universe  thought,  or  the  thought 
of  the  universe. 

But  suppose  we  resign  these  pretensions,  which  may  too  readily 
seem  extravagant,  and  take  Hegel  in  a  more  every-day  manner, 
we  can  still  say  this :  That  all  questions  which  interest  humanity 
have  been  by  him  subjected  to  such  thought  as,  for  subtlety, 
for  comprehensive  and  accurate  rigour,  challenges  what  best 
thought  has  ever  yet  been  so  applied.  In  brief,  in  Hegel  we  have 
offered  us — principleSy  first  principles,  those  principles  which 
constitute  the  conscious  or  unconscious  quest  of  each  of  us: 
theoretically — as  regards  what  we  can  knovj ;  practically  (or 
morally) — as  regards  how  we  should  act;  and  cesthetically — as 
regards  the  legitimate  application  o{  feeling :  and  these  three  heads, 
it  is  plain,  (the  principles  of  politics,  of  course,  included)  must 
contain  all  that  interests  mankind :  these  three  heads  contain  a 
response  to  the  world's  one  want  now ; — for  the  world's  one  want 
now  is — -principles. 

C. 

When  one  remains,  a  common  case  in  the  study  of  Hegel, 
unintelligent,  on  the  outside,  of  his  dialectic,  one  feels  indeed  on  the 
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outside;  and  the  terms  take  on  a  very  forced  and  ai'tificial  look. 
One  cannot  help  suspecting  then,  indeed,  externality,  labour  from 
the  outside,  in  Hegel  also.  However  laborious  (and  consequently 
a  serious  sincerity  in  that  respect),  one  gets  to  fear  the  presence 
of  cunning  in  tlieso  deductions,  of  underhand  intention,  of 
interested  purpiose,  of  mere  jesuistry,  casuistry,  and  contrivance. 
The  double  edge  seems  to  glitter  so  plainly  all  about;  this  is  said, 
and  the  opposite  has  been  said,  and  it  appears  a  matter  of  raereJ 
arbitrary  choice  whether  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  that  is  said  and 
where  and  when,  both  being  evidently  equally  say  able  anywhere 
and  any  when,  that  conviction  revolts,- — and  the  whole  industry  ■ 
drops  down  piecemeal  before  ua,  a  dead  and  disenchanted  hull,  an 
artificial  externality,  a  mere  dream  of  obliquity  and  bias,  set  up 
by  the  spasmodic  effort  and  convulsive  endeavour  of  a  feverish 
ambition  that,  in  ultimate  analysis,  is  but  vanity  and  impotent 
self-will. — So  shows  Hegel  when  our  own  cloud  invests  him.  But 
the  cloud  rising,  *lets  the  sun  strike  where  it  clung/  and  before 
us  harjgs  an  enchanted  universe  again,  which  a  vast  giant 
heaves. 

Entrance  here  may  be  effected  thus  (the  remark  concerns  the 
discussion  of  causaliti/) : — 

Take  causality:  how  is  it  to  be  explained?  No  explanation 
has  been  worth  the  paper  it  covered  with  the  exception  of— 
(Hume  is  most  valuable,  and  an  indispensable  preliminary)^ 
those  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Kant's:  a  function  of  judgment! 
original  to  the  mind,  involving  a  unity  of  an  intelledual  plurality ; 
a  sensuoKS  plurality,  in  two  perceptive  forms  (space  and  time), — 
sefisitous,  but  original  to  the  mind,  independent  of,  and  anterior  to, 
any  actual  impression  of  sense:  these  are  the  elements  to  be  con- 
joined into  the  notion  of  causality.  Well,  the  intdlectual  unity, 
which  is  the  function  of  judgment  named  Reason  and  Con- 
Bequent.  is  not  a  unity  as  such,  but  is  a  unity  of  a  multiple,  the 
terms  of  which  are,  1,  Reason,  and,  2,  Consequent.  The  con- 
junction involved  here  of  a  plurality  to  a  unity  is  wholly 
intellectual,  and  may  be  called,  looking  to  the  form  of  its  procea^j 
an  intelkciual  scktma.  Suppose  now  another  facult)'  beside 
judgment  to  be  possessed — originally,  and  of  itself,  from  the  first  1 
— of  a  certain  plurality  which  should  be  analogous  to  the  plurality 
contained  in  the  above  function  of  judgment,  would  not  conceiv- 
ably faculty  coincide  with  faculty,  (each  being  equally  in  thej 
mind),  in  such  fashion  that  the  plurality  of  the  latter  faculty 
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might  undergo  the  influence  of  the  unitising  function  of  the  former 
faculty  (judgment)  to  the  production  of  another  schema  which 
should  also  be  anterior  to  experience  and  original  to  the  mind  ? 
Productive  Imagination,  for  example,  which  holds  of  sense  in  that 
it  exhibits  objects,  and  of  intellect  in  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
beholden  to  any  direct  intervention  of  an  actual  act  of  special 
sense  for  these  objects  but  may  spontaneously  produce  them  to 
itself,  may  be  a  faculty  capable  of  exposing  to  the  action  of  the 
functions  of  judgment  pluralities  of  a  sensuous  nature  but  still 
such  as  are  anterior  to  all  actual  sense.  Productive  Imagination  is, 
indeed,  nameable  in  general,  only  reproductivey  for  the  objects  it 
exhibits  to  itself  are — if  spontaneously  exhibited  then,  and  with- 
out any  calling  in  of  special  sense  ^/te/i— originally — at  least  for 
the  most  part,  products  of  sense ;  but  it  may  also  merit  the  name 
productive  simply,  from  this  that  it  may  possess  in  itself  objects  of 
its  own  and  anterior  to  all  action  of  sense  whatever.  But 
Imagination  is  present  to  Judgment,  and  the  objects  of  the  former 
are  necessarily  present  to  the  functions  of  the  latter ;  there  will, 
consequently,  therefore,  be  conjunct  results:  one  of  these  is 
Causality,  a  result  of  sensuous  multiples  (space  and  time)  inherent 
d  priori  in  Productive  Imagination  brought  under  that  unitising 
function  of  Judgment  named  Keason  and  Consequent  Or,  to 
take  it  more  particularly  once  again :  suppose  that  time  and  space 
present  sensuous  multiples  analogous  to  the  preceding  intellectual 
multiple,  and  suppose  these  forms,  though  perceptive  and  sensuous, 
to  be  still  independent  of  special  sense,  to  be  A  priori,  and  to 
attach  to  the  mind  itself,  to  lie  ready  formed  in  the  productive 
imaginative  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  fact,  then  this  faculty,  being 
intellectual,  can  be  conceived  capable  of  presenting  its  stuff,  its 
multiples  directly  to  the  action  of  the  various  functional  unities 
of  judgment.  This  is  conceivable,  and  it  is  conceivable  also  that 
the  intellectual  schema  of  judgment  would  reproduce  itself  as  an 
imaginative,  and,  so  far,  sensuous  schema  out  of  the  peculiar 
multiples,  space  and  time,  or  that  the  intellectual  schema,  unity, 
notion  would  receive  these  (space  and  time)  as  stuff  or  matter  in 
which  to  sensualise  or  realise  itself.  Reason  and  Consequent,  then, 
which  is  an  original  function  of  judgment,  and  which  represents  an 
intellectual  schema,  or  the  intellectual  unity  of  a  multiple,  being 
applied  to  an  analogous  multiple  in  productive  imagination,  which 
is  the  sequence  of  time,  a  sequence  which  is  given  necessary 
(what  is  second  being  inca^pable  of  preceding  what  is  first  in  time. 
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80  far  as  time  is  as  suck  concerned),*  there  may  conceivably  result 
an  imaginative,  and  so  far  sensuous  schema,  wliich  will  only  want 
the  filling  of  actual  (special)  sense,  of  actual  eveiit,  to  come 
forward  as  cause  and  effect,  which,  though  manifesting  itself  only 
in  contingent  matter  (this  amounts  to  the  objection  of  Hume),  wU 
bring  with  it  an  element  of  necessity  by  reason  of  its  intellectual 
or  d  pi*ioH  elements  (and  this  is  Kant's  special  industry,  his 
answer,  or  his  complement  to  Hume).  This  is  Kant's  explanation, 
then.  Looked  at  narrowly,  it  is  a  chain  of  definite  links  (how 
much  of  this  chain  did  he  see»  who  states  Kant's  Causality  to  be 
just  a  sej^arat^  SLud  pecrdiar  meutol  principle  ?),  a  system  of  definite 
machinery,  attributing  no  new,  depending  only  on  old,  constituents 
of  the  mind ;  but  this  chain  lies  still  evidently  between  two 
unknown  presuppositions.  The  mind  and  its  constitution  con- 
stitute tlie  preauppusition  on  the  one  side ;  no  basis  of  absolute 
and  necessary  connexion  is  assigned  to  it ;  we  have  still  loosely 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  act  and  will  of  God — that  it  is  namely, 
and  as  it  is.  The  other  presupposition  is  absolutely  unknown, 
absolutely  blank  things  in  themselves,  which  act  on  special 
sense  to  the  development  of  effects  in  us,  which  effects  we 
confound  with  the  things,  and  which,  as  it  were,  clothing  these 
unknown  things  in  themselves,  become  to  us  the  vast  system  of 
the  outward  and  inward  universe.  There  are  thus  two  unknown 
things  in  themselves  postulated  by  the  theory  of  Kant,  an 
outward  acting  on  outer  sense  to  the  development  of  the  outer 
world,  and  an  inner  (our  absolute  ego^  but,  as  known  only  through 
media  of  sense,  unknown  in  itself)  acting  on  inner  sense  to  the 
development  of  the  inner  world  of  feelings,  &c.  What  we  know, 
then,  is,  the  eflects  on  our  senses,  outward  and  inward  (for  Kant 
holds  an  inner  sense  for  our  own  emotional  states),  of  two  unknown 
things  in  themselves,  and  the  manipulation  to  which  our  faculties 
(as  source  of  form)  subject  these  effects  (as  stuff,  or  matter). 
This  is  the  result  of  the  Theoretical  Philosophy  of  Kant.  This 
result  he  complements,  however,  by  a  certainty  gained  practically 
of  the  existence  of  God,  of  Immortality  and  of  Freewill,  as 
expounded  in  his  Practical  Philosophy.     The  Theoretical  w^orld 


*  It  Beems  oblif^tory  here  tx)  point  to  this  :  If  the  necessity  of  the  time  seqaeac^i 
conditiotifi  the  neceasity  of  the  causal  sequence,  hi>w  account  for  the  nece^ity,  not 
of  Hqutnee,  but  of  <;o-exi8te£k€e,  in  the  relation  of  reciprocity,  action  uud  reaction  ! 
Kant  himaetf  names  the  category  of  reciprocity  even  in  connexion  with  that  of 
cauJwUty.     See  here  subBequent  writings.     (New*) 
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belongs  wholly  to  the  Understanding  (so  far,  at  least,  as  all 
constitutive  principles  are  concerned),  and  has  no   traffic  (coti- 
stitutively)  but  with  the  Conditioned.     The  Practical  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  belongs  wholly  to  Season,  and  is  in  direct  relation 
with  the  Unconditioned.     The  ^Esthetic  world  oflfers  itself  between 
these  two  extremes  as  belonging  to  (the  only  remaining  cognitive 
faculty)  Judgment,  and  as  manifesting,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
harmony  between   the   Conditioned    and    the    Unconditioned — 
a  certain  possibility  of  relation  between  them,  not  indirect  as 
through  sense  only,  but  direct  also.     So  constituted  are  the  three 
great  Kritiken  which  expound  the  system  of  Kant;  a  system 
which  stands  largely  still  in  serious  want  of  patiently  intimate 
and  comprehensive  exposition.     Hegel,  for  his  part,  has  certainly 
given  it  the  necessary  study  ;  but,  quite  as  certainly,  he  blinds  an 
uninitiated  reader,  on  the  whole,  to  the  magistral  position  of  the 
action  of  Kant  by  loudness  on  the  one  hand,  as  by  silence  on  the 
other. 
Now  Hegel,  and  Ms  theory  of  causality  : — 
The  unknown  things  in  themselves  will  not  content  him ;  he 
must  know  them  too,  and  accomplish  a  system  of  absolute  know- 
ledge.    The  first  look  at  Causality  in  Hegel's  hands  is  very  dis- 
appointing.    Issuing  from  Substantiality  and  passing  into  Eecipro- 
Vjity,  as  in   Kant,  what  occurs  between  seems  only  an  abstract 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  causality.     The  description  is  very 
accurate  certainly — nay,  rather,  it  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  all 
the  movements  of  our  naked  thought,  when  we  explain,  or,  in 
general,  deal  with,  any  example  whatever  of  concrete  cause  and 
effect.   Now,  it  strikes  us,  to  describe  is  not  to  explain.     Kant  gives 
a  theory,  in  which  we  see  an  intelligible  reason  for  this,  and  an 
intelligible  reason  for  that,  till  all  coheres  to  a  system  which  would 
explain  and  account  for  precisely  that  which  we  wish  explained 
and    accounted   for.      Hegel   does   no   such   thing.      He   simply 
describes  the  fact — in  wonderfully  penetrating  abstract  language 
certainly  (which,  however,  it   costs  an  agony  of  mental  effort  to 
follow  and  understand),  but  still  it  is  just  the  fact,  and  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  there  in  experience.     What  are  we  to  make  of  this 
then  ?    Are  we  to  understand  that  abstract  description  is  explana- 
tion ?     Is  an  absolute  generalisation  of  causality,  in  such  wise  that 
we  have  an  accurate  characterisation  which  will  adapt  itself  to 
every  concrete  example  whatever,  any  accounting  for  the  fact  and 
the  notion  and  the  necessity  of  causality  ?    To  be  able  to  answer 
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this  question,  is  to  understand  Hegel.     It  is  really  so:  Hegel's 
theory  of  causality  is  constituted  by  an  abstract  description  of  the 
absolute  universal  or  general  of  causality.     But  just  thus  it  consti- 
tutes the  notion  causality :  it  gives  position  and  development  to  tlie 
secret  system  of  the  movements  of  thought — ^thought,  in  general, 
your  thought,  my  thought,  all  thought — in  its  regard.     We  see 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  very  secret  maggots  of  our  brain  in  motion. 
But  this  metaphor  ujust  not  be  dwelt  on  till  it  mislead.     What  we 
have  to  see  here  is  that,  after  all,  Hegel's  description  is,  so  to  speak, 
not  his  description,  nor  anybody's  description ;  his  description  is 
tJie  notiotj.  and  constitutes  the  notion,  the  notion   causality.    'The 
notion  here  is  not  something  belonging  subjectively  to  Hegel,  and 
subjectively  described  by  htrn.     The  description  is  so  that  it  ia 
not  subjective  hut  objective ;  the  description  is  so  that  its  move- 
ments are  the  movements  of  the  notion  itself;  in  short,  it  is  the 
notion  itself  that  we  have  objectively  before  our  minds  then  (if  we 
have  but  refilised  tlie  words),  the  notion  in  its  own  nature,  in  its 
own  inner  life  and  energy  and  movement     Again,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  transformed /ro3?i  one  notion,  and  to  another,  it  is  but  a 
transforraation  in  a  series  of  such.     Now  if  we  trace  this  series  in 
either  direction,  we  sliall  tind  it  to  consist  of  objective  notions  all 
similar  to  that  of  causality,  all  transformed  from  and  to  each  other 
in  an  element  of  necessary  thought,  and  this  too  with  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end  which  round  into  each  other,  and  constitute 
together  a  self-complete  system.     Now  this  system  is  what  Hegel 
names  Logia 

The  question  recurs,  however,  where  is  the  explanation  ?  Where 
is  the  connexion  with  that  which  is— with  the  world  of  reality? 
After  all,  it  is  just  abstract  thought — ^just  the  various  thoughts 
wliich  actual  experience  of  sense  occasions  in  us.  We  have  derived 
these  thoughts  from  experience — and  where  is  there  any  explana- 
tion in  them  of  experience  and  the  world  of  experience  ?  Has  not 
Hegel  with  his  abstract  scholasticism  but  simply  returned  to  Locke 
(with  whom  all  k];iowIedge  was  a  product  of  experience  alone)  ? 
And  has  the  world  ever  seen  a  more  complete  case  of  self-stultifi- 
cation, than  this  pretending  to  explain  to  himself,  and  this  offering 
to  explain  to  us,  the  whole  mystery  of  existence,  by  an  iuhnite 
series  of  abstract  terms,  which  it  took  a  lifetime  to  produce,  and 
which  it  demands  a  lifetime  in  us  iutelligently  to  reproduce  (the 
varieties  in  the  form  of  the  reproduction  too  being  commensurate 
only  with  the  individual  readers) — was  ever,  in  short,  6elf*atultiti- 
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cation  more  complete  and  monstrous  ?  Are  not  the  dicta  of  Locke 
and  Hegel,  though  apparently  a  reversal  the  one  of  the  other,  after 
all  identical  ?  Locke  says,  Notions  are  abstractions  from  Sensa- 
tions ;  while,  for  his  part,  Hegel  says.  Sensations  are  concretions 
from  Notions:  where,  at  bottom,  is  the  difference?  Yes,  but 
observe,  Hegel's  series  is  the  organic  system  of  thought  complete — 
so  to  speak,  alive  in  itself.  It  id  the  thought  of  sensuous  experi- 
ence ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  sensuous  experience  were, 
apart  from,  and  beside,  this  thought  It  is  sensuous  experience  iri 
itself.  Sensuous  experience  apart  from  it,  does  not  seem  a  body 
even.  Sensuous  experience  can  only  be  called  the  other  of  this. 
This  is  the  pith,  the  truth,  the  reality,  of  sensuous  experience,  and 
sensuous  experience  itself  beside  it,  is  but  its  other.  Yes,  you 
object,  but  it  is  taken  from  sensuous  experience — it  is  the  ultimate 
winnowing  if  you  will,  the  crystal  if  you  will,  of  sensuous  experi- 
ence— but  without  preceding  sensuous  experience  it  could  never 
have  been  acquired.  Yes,  we  reply,  but  what  matters  that  ?  We 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  subjective  thought ;  it  is  objective  thought ;  it 
is  thought  really  ovi  there,  if  you  will,  in  that  incrustation  that  is 
named  world.  It,  this  world  and  all  outer  objects,  are  but  sensu- 
ous congeries,  sensuous  incrustations  of  these  thoughts.  Did  a 
human  subject  not  exist,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  congeries  and 
incrustation  would  still  exist ;  and  it  would  exist  still  a  congeries 
and  incrustation  of  objective  thought.  The  universe,  in  fact,  is  but 
matter  modelled  on  thought  Thought  is  a  system,  and  this  system 
is  the  universe,  and  the  element  of  sense,  or  what  we  conceive  as 
that  element,  is  nothing  as  against  this  system,  and  can  only  be 
named  with  propriety  the  Other. 

But  now,  if  all  this  be  conceived  as  the  Absolute,  as  simply  that 
which  is,  is  any  other  explanation  required  ?  Thought  is  once  for 
all  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  it  has  been  developed  before  you  in  a 
necessary  system.  In  this  system  causality  has  its  own  place. 
To  demonstrate  this  necessary  system  of  thought,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  place  there  of  causality,  is  to  account  for  and  explain 
causality.  Such  is  Hegel's  work :  he  does  not  move  by  reasons  for 
this,  and  by  reasons  for  that ;  he  rejects  what  he  designates  raison- 
nement,  reasonment :  he  believes  himself  to  have  explained  the 
universe,  when  he  has  demonstrated  the  notion  and  the  necessary 
system  of  notions.  To  tell  what  is — truly  to  tell  what  is — this  it  is 
to  Hegel  to  philosophise :  and  Hegel  never  seeks  to  transcend 
what  is.     That  which  is,  is  the  Absolute ;  and  it  will  be  enough  if, 
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sufficiently  fortunate  to  find  the  due,  we  should  be  able  to  unwind 
that  which  is,  out  before  our  eyes,  into  its  whole  system  of  neces- 
sary moments  with  a  necessary  first  and  a  necessary  last  that 
necessarily  connect  and  cohere  together. 

Thus  Hegel :  Thought  is  the  real  contents  of  the  universe :  in 
Nature,  it  is  but  as  other,  and  in  a  system  as  other :  in  Spirit,  it 
returns  from  Nature,  its  other,  into  its  own  self,  is  by  its  own  self, 
and  is  its  own  energy.  The  Absolute  Spirit,  then,  God,  is  the  first 
and  last,  and  the  universe  is  but  his  difference  and  system  of 
differences,  in  which  individual  subjectivities  have  but  their  part  I 
and  place.  Subjectivity,  however,  is  the  principle  of  central 
energy  and  life :  it  is  the  Absolute  Form.  The  thought  of  subjec- 
tivity again,  that  is,  the  thought  it  thinks,  just  amounts  to  the 
whole  system  of  objective  notions  which  are  the  absolute  contents. 
Thus  is  man,  as  participant  in  the  absolute  form  and  the  absolute 
matter,  raised  to  that  likeness  with  God  of  which  the  Bible  speaks ; 
but  God  himself  is  not  detracted  from  or  rendered  superfluous. 
Pantlieisra  is  true  of  Hegel's  system,  just  as  it  is  true  of  all  others, 
ChrisLianity  and  Materialism  included;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  system  to  disprove  or  discountenance  a  personal  God, — ^but  on 
the  contrary, 


D. 

Think  the  Universal,  that  is,  Pure  Being,  or  what  is  All  in 
general  and  not  any  one  Particular*— and  such  thought  is  a  neces- 
sity, we  must  sum  up  the  universe  in  one,  we  must  think  Pure 
Being,  we  must  think  the  Universal:  it  is  all,  but  it  has  no  boimd, 
no  mark,  no  line,  no  point,  whether  within  or  without  it — there  is 
no  within,  there  is  no  without,  there  is  no  spot  in  it,  of  colour,  or 
light,  or  opacity,  there  is  not  a  checker  anywhere  descriable,  it  is 
signless,  it  is  noteless,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  all  and  it  is  nothing,  it  is 
everywhere  and  it  is  nowhere ;  it  has  identically  the  same  character 
as  nothing,  or  the  same  characterlessness.  Try  nothing :  it  yields 
the  same  result ;  it  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  it  is  nothing  and 
it  is  all,  for  existence  as  such  follows  necessarily  such  an  assign- 
ment as  even  that  of  nothing.  Now — here  is  the  great  difficulty —  j 
how  is  the  universal  to  become  the  particular,  or  how  is  the  parti- 
cular to  get  to  the  universal?  Only,  one  would  say,  by  thaf 
addition  of  another.  But  this  other^ — any  other — contradicts  the 
former  universal.     If  there  be  this  other,  then  the  former  wa«  not 
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the  uiiiversal.  Such  mmt  he  the  case — ufUess  tlie  other  ha  even  in 
its  othermss  identical  with  the  universal  But  how  is  this  conceiv- 
able? The  same,  yet  not  the  samel  Identity,  yet  non-identity ! 
How  can  such  opposites  be  implicated  into  farnial  unity,  and 
difference  annulled  ?  Nay,  were  such  process  accomplished,  how 
Irom  formal  unity,  an  absolute  simple,  an  absolute  one,  could 
plurality,  multipiicity,  variety  be  extricated  and  deduced  ?  Such 
simple,  such  one,  must  remain  for  ever  simple^  for  ever  one.  Nay, 
*  remain,*  and  *  for  ever,"  are  determinations  inapplicable.  What 
is  attempted  to  be  described,  to  be  said,  to  be  spoken,  to  be  thou.L,^ht, 
is  simply  iudescribable,  unsayable,  unspeakable,  unthinkable.  The 
proposition,  then,  is  simply  a  non-ens,  an  impossibility.  Its  con- 
ception is  a  conception  simply,  but  as  a  conception  that  is  incon- 
ceivable, it  must  be  named  a  mere  arbitrary  supposition  of  my 
own,  a  mere  arbitrary  position  (attitude)  of  my  own  self,  and  which 
cannot  be  persisted  in,  mere  Meynung^  &6^a,  opinio,  mine-ing, 
my-ing,  or  me-ing.  But  it  cannot  in  reality  be  nu/d  or  me^I :  the 
universal  must  involve  the  particular,  for  it  is  othered, — there  is 
this  diversified  universe. 

The  actual  universal,  then,  is  one  which  involves  the  particular. 
What  is,  then,  is  at  once  simple  unal  universal,  and  composite 
plural  particular  This  is  the  Infinite*  the  Eternal,  the  Never- 
ending,  and  the  Nowhere-endiug;  and  just  so  is  it  the  Eternal, 
that  it  is  itself  and  its  other.  Were  it  itself  only,  and  not  also  its 
other,  it  were  bounded,  limited,  finite  ;  it  were  obstructed,  cabin'd, 
cribbed,  confined  by  this  other ;  it  were  itself  metamorphosed  into 
another  by  this  other;  its  infinity  and  universality  were  negated 
and  denied,  and  we  were  forced  to  look  further,  to  look  beyond  it 
for  a  truer  universal  that  should,  by  embracing  at  once  it  and  its 
other,  restore  the  universal  equilibrium  and  balance. 

But  have  we  more  here  than  a  mere  necessity  of  our  own 
thought?  No  doubt,  it  is  a  primary  antithesis,  contrariety,  even 
contradiction,  for  the  other  to  the  universal  seems  not  only 
contrary  but  contradictory  to — seems  to  negate,  to  render  nugatory, 
null,  and  impossible,  any  such  universal ;  but  is  not  this  an  afiTair 
of  thought  simply  ? 

Or  are  we  to  suppose  it  in  remm  natura^  the  foundation-stone, 
the  elephant  and  tortoise,  the  cross-beams,  the  fork,  the  inter- 
section, the  crux  of  the  universe?  {In  more  senses  than  one 
probably  a  crux»)  Do  we  see  a  universal  in  rennn  natura,  that 
is  at  once  universal  and   particular?    Sec  is  an  inadequate,  an 
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inapplicable  word:  it  would  not  follow  that  though  we  did  not 
see  such,  we  might  not  know  suck  Seeing  is  but  a  province^  but 
a  part ;  surely  we  cannot  consign  the  Absolute  to  its  keeping, 
Bnrely  we  cannot  agree  to  admit  its  finding  as  final  But,  even  ai 
wider  province  than  seeing  being  allowed  us,  we  are  met  at  nnce 
by  an  objection  which  seems  fatal:  a  universal,  or  the  universal, 
never  can  be  known  to  us ;  we  are  such  that  we  never  can  know  a 
universal :  what  is  other  than  ourselvcSf  is  known  as  otha\  thai  is,  ctM^ 
necessarily  par ticuiar.  Sense  can  bring  no  outer  to  us  that  is  not" 
particular ;  sense  can  bring  no  inner  to  us  that  is  not  particular : 
knowledge  of  a  universal  is  impossible  to  us.  But  is  knowledge 
limited  to  the  revelations  of  sense,  and  to  these  revelations  as 
received  by  sense  ?  In  this  question  we  have  come  to  one  of  the 
most  important  turning-points  that  exist:  there  is  here  veritably 
a  most  critical  parting  of  the  ways,  which,  as  taken,  decides  on  a 
man's  whole  future. 

To  take  the  facts  of  sense  as  the  facts  of  sense,  to  keep  them 
separate  each  in  its  oneness  and  independence,  and  live  among 
them  thus  would  be — what?     Consider  well!    Would  it  not  be 
exactly  the  life  of  a  lower  animal,  tlie  life  of  a  beast  ?     Look  at^ 
the  cows  grazing!     They  receive  the  facts  of  sense  as  the  facts 
of  sense,  and  in  their  entire  isolatedness  and  sunderedness.     They 
hunger,  they  crop  the  grass,  they  stumble  over  a  stone,  they  are 
stung  by  a  gadfly,  they  are  driven  by  a  man,  by  a  dog,  by  a  stick ; 
they  are  excited  by  a  red  rag,  i&c.  &c. :  may  not  the  cows  be 
represented  as  stumbling  from  particular  to  particular,  as  knowing 
no  better,  and  as  knowing  no  other  ?     And  in  what  respect  would 
man  differ  did   he  stop  by  the  isolated  and  individual  fact  of 
sense?     There  are  certainly  men  who  might  be  readily  character- 
ised as  differing  from  the  lower  animals  only  in  the  relatively 
greater  number  and  variety  of  the  sensuous  facta  received  :  men 
who  rise  and  eat  and  drink  and  plod  or  idle,  and  apparently  think 
not     But  can    tiiis  phase  of   liumanity   be   considered  the  tmc 
phase  of  humanity  ?     Can   these  men   be  said  to  know   truly  ? 
Can  these  men  be  said  to  live  truly  ?     Or  rather,  be  it  as  it  mayj 
with  these  men,  does  not  Humanity  as  Humanity,  now  and  tromi 
the  beginning,  comport  itself  quite  otherwise  ?     Is  there  not  one 
word  which  describes,  accurately  describes,  exhaustively  describes^ j 
the  conjunct   action  of   universal  mankind   from   the   time  that  ' 
was  to  the  time  that  is  and  to  the  time,  we  may  safely  add,  that 
will  be :  the  one  word,  generalisation  ?     In  every  department  of 
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human  industry  this  will  be  found  the  case:  it  and  it  alone 
— the  process  represented  by  the  word  generalisation  (what  we 
called  elsewhere  the  seeking  of  the  Absolute)— has  altered,  and 
alters  daily,  man's  whole  universe  for  him,  from  the  heaven  above 
him,  and  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  to  the  very  dust  of  his  footing. 
This  is  the  plastic  force  that  has  moulded  universal  history. 
Seligions  rise  at  its  coming,  and  at  its  going  fall.  Politics  are 
its  playthings;  science,  its  creature.  Cities  grow,  grow,  grow — 
without  stop  or  stay — grow  to  its  bidding.  The  whole  universe  of 
man  is  in  perpetual  transformation,  in  perpetual  flux,  in  perpetual 
rise  beneath  it.  It  is  the  loom,  the  ever-changing,  ever-growing 
loom  in  which  the  vestments  of  humanity — vestments  of  religion, 
poetry,  philosophy,  science — vestments  of  institutions,  govern- 
ments, customs,  manners — vestments  of  head  or  neck,  or  foot  or 
hand  or  body — are  from  day  to  day  wrought  for  him.  It  in  fact 
actually  is :  *  The  roaring  loom  of  time  which  weaves  for  God  the 
garment  we  see  him  by.' 

Greneralisation  attains  its  summit  in  universalisation :  it  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  life  of  man,  the  final  cause  of  man,i8 — to  seek  the 
universal.  But  how  does  this  seeking  comport  itself  with  the  facts 
of  sense  ?  Does  it  receive  them  as  they  are,  and  leave  them  as  they 
are,  or  does  it  further  manipulate  and  utterly  transform  them  ?  Has 
man,  then,  been  wrongly  employed  all  this  time,  and  ought  he  to 
have  remained  fixed  by  the  facts  of  sense,  and  inquired  no 
further?  What  long  vistas  of  thought  and  of  truth  and  of 
instruction,  such  questions  open  to  us!  No;  plainly  man  has 
not  rested  by  the  facts  of  sense/and  as  plainly  he  could  not  rest 
by  them.  But  there  is  system  and  a  purpose  in  this  universe, 
and  of  this  universe  man  is  indisputably  the  highest  term,  the 
consummate  outcome;  what  has  proved  itself  his  ultimate 
activity,  then,  must  be  allowed  the  highest  place  in  this  system 
and  in  this  purpose.  Generalisation,  then,  is  a  necessary  moment 
in  the  business  of  the  universe,  and  the  effecting  of  generalisation 
is  the  special  vocation  and  destination  of  man.  We  have  not  to 
stand  by  the  particular  of  sense,  then, — on  the  contrary,  it  belongs 
to  us  to  rise  to  the  universal  of  reason ;  and  great  already  has  this 
rise  been.  Head  Pliny,  and  consider  what  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  the  generalisation  of  1800  years  has  effected!  Few 
things  are  more  striking  than  the  second  book  of  Pliny:  the 
creed  of  ultimate  thought  1800  years  ago !  All  that  was  then  the 
best  effort  of  intelligence;  all  that  was  then  the  likeliest  account ; 
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that  then  was  the  universe  thought !  Every  step  in  this  rise  too 
has  been  a  transformation,  often  a  contradiction,  of  sense.  The 
earth  is  not  a  plane,  the  heavens  do  7iot  turn  round  over  it,  the 
sun  does  not  get  up  in  the  east  and  go  down  in  the  west,  &c. 
Theoretically,  then,  tlie  business  of  man  has  been  to  transcend 
sense,  to  leave  to  sense  its  own  troth,  but  to  transmute  it  into  a 
higher.  Morally,  also,  man  has  displayed  a  like  progress^against 
sense  and  towards  reason,  let  Comte-ites  say  what  they  %vill. 

The  truth  is  not  attained  by  the  senses,  then:  before  such 
attainment,  the  intervention  of  the  intellect  is  required,  the 
intervention  of  thoiiglit,  and  that  is  inevitably  the  elevation  of  the 
particular  into  the  general.  Things,  then,  must  be  thought  aa 
well  as  felt  and  perceived,  and  so  only  does  knowledge  result 
In  searching  for  the  universal,  then,  in  rerum  natitra,  we  are  not . 
limited  to  our  senses  but  have  a  right  to  add  to  them,  nay,  we  are 
irresistibly  called  upon  to  add  to  them,  as  instruments  of  inquiry, 
the  faculties  of  the  intellect  also.  That  this  is  so,  the  very  men 
whom  we  have  instauced  as  taking  their  stand  by  sense,  can  be 
adduced  to  prove.  They  do  think  and  they  must  generalise,  for 
they  cannot  use  the  rudest  language  spoken  without  in  the  very 
word  (as  Hegel  points  out),  river,  bread,  tree,  whatever  it  may  be, 
rising  to  a  general.  Nay,  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  that 
stumble  from  particular  to  particular,  are  not  absolutely  without 
thought*  for  each  of  their  dull  feelings,  each  of  their  dim  per- 
ceptions is  at  bottom,  thought,  thought  in  itself:  these  feelingSgl 
these  perceptions,  are  impossible  without  thought;  are,  so  far, 
modes  of  thought,  not  thought  as  thought,  but  thought  in 
itself. 

Is  there,  then,  in  rey^nn  natura  the  universal  or  a  universal,  or 
is  such  only  an  aiTair  of  thought?  For  only  an  affair  of  thought, 
as  Hegel  remarks,  may  be  something  very  worthless,  as  also  some- 
thing very  valuable.  Chimeras  and  hobgoblins  and  what  not  are 
only  affairs  of  thought,  but  they  are  utterly  worthless.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  only  of  thought,  that  is,  that  they 
are  that  abstract,  formal  universal  merely  which  has  not  its  other, 
its  particular,  as  identical  with  it;  or,  if  you  will,  they  are  such 
abstract,  formal  particular  as  is  identical  with  its  own  self  only, 
and  has  no  universal  to  which  to  unite  itself.  So  far  as  thought, 
then,  is  to  be  of  avail  in  the  inquiry,  it  must  not  be  subjective 
thought  engaged  with  its  own  bubbles,  but  objective  thought  that 
has  before  it  a  veritable  ejis,  and  holding  consequently  both  of 
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the  particular  and  the  universal.  Does  thought,  does  sense, 
or  both,  or  either,  possess  such  ens — an  ens,  then,  that  is  in  rerum 
ruUurat 

What  at  once  are  space  and  time?  Why,  at  once,  both  are 
matters  concretely  of  perception  and,  so  far,  of  sense.  Neither, 
indeed,  is  taken  in  expressly  by  any  sense — we  do  not  smell 
them,  or  taste  them,  or  hear  them,  nor  properly  do  we  touch  them, 
or  see  them — still  what  is  smelt,  tasted,  heard,  touched,  seen,  is 
smelt,  tasted,  heard,  touched,  seen,  as  in  both.  We  cannot 
touch,  see,  &c.,  without  touching,  seeing,  &c.,  extension  and  motion 
in  extension  with  consequent  lapse  of  duration ;  and  there  is  here 
what  amounts  to  both  space  and  time.  Space  and  time,  at  all 
events,  are  more  than  thoughts ;  whencesoever  derived,  and  how- 
soever otherwise  constituted,  they  are  both  objects  not  of  thought 
only  but  of  perception  also.  They  are  really  both  perceived, 
through  the  intervention  of  Other,  it  may  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
but  still  they  are  both  perceived.  Now  of  what  nature  are  space 
and  time?  Is  either  finite?  Has  either  a  limit,  whether  any- 
where, or  any  when  ?  The  question,  of  course,  is  strictly  absurd ; 
for  the  one  is  all  and  anywhere,  and  the  other  is  all  and  any  when. 
Nay,  there  is  that,  not  only  in  the  phrases  all  and  anywJien,  all  and 
anywhere,  but  in  the  simple  words  where,  when,  which  might  have 
suggested  the  due  train  of  reflexion  here,  and  prevented  time  and 
space  from  being  used  as  puzzle-boxes  to  the  gravelling  of  mere 
reason.  These  puzzles,  in  fact,  result  only  from  this  that  time 
and  space  are  true  universals — such  universals  as  are  identical 
with  their  particular.  The  question  of  a  limit  to  a  where  and  a 
when,  then,  which,  from  the  very  necessity  of  thought,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  own  nature,  are 
at  once  everywhere  and  anywhere,  every  when  and  any  when,  is 
strictly  absurd.  Still,  we  can  put  the  question  by  way  of 
experiment ;  and  the  answer  from  everyone  is  precisely  what  we 
have  shown  the  simple  ideas,  where  and  when,  of  themselves 
suggest.  None  is  the  answer ;  there  is  no  limit  to  either  space  or 
time:  in  their  very  notion,  they  are  simply  pure  quantities. 
There  is  an  objection,  however,  if  not  to  the  infinitude  of  space 
and  time,  at  all  events  to  our  knowing  of  that  infinitude.  To 
know  the  infinitude  of  either,  would  require  us  to  pass  through 
this  infinitude.  We  can  only  vouch  for  what  we  know,  and  our 
knowledge  of  either  must  be  limited:  we  can  neither  traverse 
infinite  space,  nor  endure  through  infinite  time.    Therefore,  it  is 
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said,  the  conclusion  is,  they  may  be  finite  or  they  may  be  infinite, 
bnt,  so  far  as  we  know  themi  they  must  be  finite.  This  is  but  a 
puerility,  a  puerility  of  that  (ussy,  bustling,  uninisgiviug  pre- 
tentiousness, which  we  know  to  root  in  shallowness  itself,  but  to 
which  human  nature  tends  silently,  weakly,  to  yield  just  because 
of  the  nnniisgivingness,  and  consequent  pertinacity.  The  solution, 
of  course,  is  easy,  and  has  been  already  given  in  several  forma. 
The  one  true  form  is  just  this,  however :  Time  and  space  are  simple 
Quantities,  pure  Quantities.  For  the  exhibition  of  the  puzzles, 
we  have  so  often  alluded  to,  we  are  not  confined  to  space  and 
time;  let  us  but  take  quantity  simply,  just  the  notion  quantity, 
and  we  shall  find  them  all  to  emerge  thence:  but  quantity  is  a 
notion  absolutely  necessary;  we  are  it,  and  it  is  us,  just  as  surely 
as  thought  itself.  Or  to  speak  more  palpably  to  current  conception: 
time  and  space  are  given  infinite,  we  know  them  infinite,  we  even 
perceive  them  infinite,  or,  at  all  events,  know  that,  put  us  where 
you  may  or  when  you  may  to  perceive  either,  we  shall  perceive  no 
end  to  it.  They  are  given  infinite,  they  are  known  infinite,  they 
are  perceived  infinite,  they  are  infinite- 

In  refiim  natura^  then,  there  are  infinities,  there  are  uuiversHls; 
fipace  and  time,  at  least,  are  two  such.  But  are  they  of  the  class 
we  seek — universals  at  once  themselves  and  their  particular  ?  We 
have  said  yes  already,  but  we  may  now  more  particularly  see  the 
reason.  Infinite  space  has  many  finite  spaces;  infinite  time  has 
many  finite  times.  Or  universal  space  has  many  particular  spaces; 
universal  time  has  many  particular  times. 

From  these  very  examples,  then,  out  of  renim  natura^  it  is 
intelligible  that  there  is  a  universal  which  is  particular,  and 
becomes  realised  into  singularity  again  by  reflexion  into  identity, 
by  reference  of  diflerence  in  itself  back  into  identity  with  itself. 
Such  universal  is  a  true  universal.  For  the  universal  as  such  and 
no  njore,  the  particular  as  such  and  no  more,  the  singular  as  such 
and  no  more:  these  are  hut  creatures  of  subjective  thought,  and 
exist  not  in  reruvi  tiaiura.  Tlie  truth  of  all  the  three  is  their 
union,  ajid  each  is  what  it  is,  through,  and  by  reason  of,  the  others. 
This  is  wliat  is  named  the  AntiUieds,  and  it  repeats  itself  at  eveiy 
turn. 

The  lesson  here,  then,  is,  not  to  take  things  in  isolation,  and 
separation,  and  individualisation,  but  together.  The  mainspring 
separated  from  the  watch,  is  but  an  insignificant  bit  of  metal, 
useless,  without  the  vestige  of  a  notion,  which  even  a  child  tlinga 
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speedily  away.  To  remain  standing  by  the  particular  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  universal,  or  by  the  universal  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  particular — in  general,  to  remain  standing  by  the  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  is  but  an  affair  of  abstract  understanding,  is 
but  the  conversion  of  an  item  of  a  concrete  into  an  abstract  whole, 
is  but,  as  Hegel  names  it,  an  abstraction  of  the  understanding — 
Understanding  as  opposed  to  reason,  which  latter,  reversing 
the  work  of  the  former,  resumes  difference  into  identity.  The 
truth  is  not  infinite  or  finite,  but  infinite  and  finite,  not  liberty  or 
necessity,  but  liberty  and  necessity,  not  right  or  wrong,  but  right 
and  wrong,  not  this  side  or  that  side,  up  or  down,  but  this  side 
and  that  side,  up  and  down — ^in  short,  the  truth  is,  not  the 
universal  or  the  particular,  but  the  universal  and  the  particular. 

The  intolerant  should  take  this  lesson — those  nervous,  peracute 
individuals  who  perpetually  peremptorily  prescribe  their  right  to 
their  fellows — who  en  revanche  have  fire  (pain)  in  their  bellies  to 
burn  up  the  wrong  of  everybody  else — who  would  reform,  reform, 
reform,  but  who,  in  the  end,  would  only  petrify  into  their  own 
painful  thin  rigidity  the  f oison  of  the  world ! 

E. 

Hegel  is  in  earnest  with  Kant's  idea.  Kant  held  the  mind,  by 
its  notions,  to  determine — that  is,  give  unity  of  form,  system, 
intellectual  meaning  to — outward  multiples  or  manifolds  which 
corresponded  sensuoudy  to  the  inward,  or  intellectual,  multiples 
or  manifolds,  involved,  comprehended,  or  embraced  in  the 
respective  unities  of  the  concrete  notions  themselves.  Kant's 
notions,  however,  are  few  and  disjunct.  They  form  no  system 
whether  as  regards  complete  compass,  or  thoroughly  inter- 
connected details.  They  rise  not,  neither,  to  their  own  universal. 
They  give  us  only,  and  in  an  unconnected  manner,  an  explanation 
of  how  it  is  that  we  give  to  the  contingent  manifold  of  sense  the 
necessary  determinations :  one,  some,  all ;  reality,  negation,  limita- 
tion; substantiality,  causality,  reciprocity;  possibility,  actuality, 
necessity.  Hegel  firstly  completes  and  universalises  the  system 
of  notions  thus  begun  by  Kant.  Secondly,  he  gives  this  system 
unity  of  origin  and  of  interconnexion.  Thirdly,  he  exhibits  each 
notion  in  its  own  pure  proper  nature  without  admixture  of  foreign 
elements  of  any  kind.  Fourthly,  he  demonstrates  this  system  to 
be  Logic,  the  Idea,  the  all  of  thought  that  is  in  the  universe,  and 
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that  conditions  the  universe,  and  that  creates,  regulates,  and 
moves  the  universe.  Fifthly,  he  demonstrates  Nature  to  be 
only  this  connected  All  of  thought,  not,  however,  as  before,  only 
inwardly  to  intellect,  but  now  outwardly  to  sense;  that  is,  he 
uncloses  Kant's  imperfect  and  craDiped  schejnatisiJi  of  judgment 
into  the  expanse  of  Nature  as  explained  by  the  *  philosophy '  of 
the  same;  and  here  he  leaves  no  corner  unvisited,  but  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  the  notion  in  the  most  crass,  refractory, 
extreme  externality — demonstrates  all  to  be  but  a  concretion  of 
the  notion. 

Thus  it  is  Hegel  is  in  earnest  with  the  idea  of  Kant,  which  was, 
that  outward  objects  arrange  themselves  around  subjective  buD 
universal  notions  of  our  own  ;  which  subjective  notions,  then, 
present  themselves  to  us  objectively  as  part  and  parcel,  and 
very  largely  part  and  parcel,  of  every  externality  of  sense 
that  can  come  before  us.  Hegel,  indeed,  is  so  complete,  that 
he  leaves  existential  reality  at  the  last  as  a  mere  abstraction, 
as  nothing  when  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  notion.  This 
it  is  intelligible,  too — in  Hegelian  language — that  it  is  the 
understanding  which,  coming  to  objects  as  an  outer  to  an  outer, 
and  taking  them  as  they  are,  believing  them  as  they  are,  siibjeeta 
them  to  a  mere  formal  external  process  of  reflexion,  to  wliicli  the 
distinctions  it  finds  remain  fixed  and  incommunicable^  and  which 
results  only  in  classified  arrangement  according  to  its  own  unax- 
amined  and  disjunct  notions— which  are  only  taken  for  granted — 
of  cause  and  efi'ect,  suhstantiality,  reality,  reciprocity,  &c.  &c.  To 
this  mere  position,  attitude,  and  operation  of  the  understanding 
which  is  thus  separate  from  the  object  and  separate  from  the  all 
and  has  before  it  only  a  pedantically  classified  chaos  of  fixed  and 
incommunicable  separates  or  particulars,  Hugel  opposes  Eeason, 
which,  according  to  the  inner  constitution  of  the  notion,  advances 
at  once  to  the  perfect  characterisation  of  every  particular,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  its  i den tiii edition  with,  and  involution  into,  the  one 
entity  or  syllogism,  which  is  at  once  all,  and  some,  and  one.  Before 
the  wand  of  this  compulsive  conjurer,  we  see  the  vast  universd  , 
stir,  shake,  move,  contract  itself,  down,  down,  closer,  closer,  till  the 
extremest  member  is  withdrawn — the  ultimate  tip,  the  last  frag- ' 
ment  disappears,  and  the  whole  is  licked  up  into  the  pure  negativity. 
Forth  from  this  absolutely  negative  point,  as  from  an  invisible  but 
magic  atom,  we  can  see  the  whole  huge  universe  shaken  out 
again. 
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Extricate  (the  reference  is  to  In  itself ,  For  itself  &c.)  the 
Hegelian  double-entendre.  If  God  has  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth — if  the  thought  of  Grod  as  a  Spirit  has  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth — ^that  is,  simply,  if  thought  is  what  is,  then  Seyn, 
what  is  (these  outward  things  we  see,  say),  is  (are)  thought  in 
itself.  These  outward  things  as  products  of  thought,  rather  as 
individuals,  as  members,  as  component  parts  (and  as  necessarily 
such,  for  we  cannot  conceive  God  or  thought  to  act  on  caprice)  in 
the  totality  which  m^kes  up  that  which  is, — these  outward  things 
are  (so  viewed,  and  the  totality  being  thought,  thought  in  itself) 
in  the  sense  that  this  Seyn,  these  existences  constitute  wliat  it  (the 
totality,  thought)  is.  What  is  this  up-coiled  ball  ?  Unravel  it — 
these  individuals  that  sprawl  out  are  wfiat  the  ball  is  in  itself  The 
particularities  into  which  the  ball  can  be  unclosed,  are  what  the 
ball  is  in  itself  The  illustration  is  easily  applied  to  the  universe, 
to  thought,  or  to  any  totality  in  general.  But  now  if  the  universe 
be  thought,  then  the  particulars  of  the  universe  will  be  just  thought 
in  itself.  The  universe  is  thought,  and  whatever  is  in  the  universe 
is  thought,  and  the  particulars  in  the  universe  just  go  to  make  up 
what  thought  is  in  itself  Hegel  certainly  means  this  by  in  itself; 
and  in  that  case,  it  is  an  external  Seyn  which  the  in  itself  refers 
to.  But  Hegel  also  means  that  the  particulars  are  only  parti- 
culars,— that  they  are  not  the  universal,  not  thought  as  thought, 
but  thought  only  as  particularised — thought  then  in  itself,  thought 
not  in  its  proper  form  as  thought.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  In  itself  veters  now  to  something  inward. 

In  the  sensuous  singulars,  then,  let  us  say,  into  which  thought 
runs  out,  it  sees  what  it  is  in  itself  By  reflexion  in  regard  to 
these,  thought  becomes  for  itself  It  develops,  that  is,  a  variety  of 
reflexions  in  regard  to  an  inner  and  an  outer,  a  phenomenal  phasis 
and  a  noumenal  principle,  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect, 
&a,  by  which  it  explains  to  itself  these  particulars  and  singulars, 
and  so  becomes  as  for  itself,  as  thought  to  thought  Now,  the 
whole  sphere  of  this  reflexion  may  be  named  Wesen,  or  essential 
inner  substance  and  principle,  and  consists  of  reflexes  that,  as  it 
were,  ply  between  the  Seyn  or  outer,  and  the  Wesen  or  inner. 
This  Wesen,  then,  is  the  An  sich,  the  In  itself  now ;  and  the 
irrepressible  presence  of  dialectic  is  seen  here.    The  external  Seyn 
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was  thought  m  itself;  but  this  in  itself  has  passed  now  into  the 
sense  of  inner.  The  Seyn  has  become  Wesen:  we  ask  what  is  it 
in  itself?  Then,  again,  this  In  itself  becomes  For  itself  because 
the  /n  itself  ol  a  thing  is  what  it  really  is, — is  itself,  its  centre,  its 
For  itself  while  its  outer  show  is  only  what  is  for  another — for  you 
and  me,  or  anything  other  that  comes  to  it  externally.  Expres- 
sions, thoughts  themselves  seem  drunken  then,  as  much  under 
movement  as  the  outer  flux  wliich  never  is  but  always  becomes. 
In  itseff  has  no  sooner  been  accepted  as  an  outer,  than  it  is  seen, 
in  the  turning  of  a  hand,  to  have  become  its  own  opposite,  tha 
innermost  inner.  But  thonglit  in  these  reflexions  being  for  itself, 
further  perceives  that  these  are  thoughts  ;  it  is  then  now  led  up  to 
the  consideration  of  thought  as  thought;  that  is,  it  is  now  In  and  For 
iUclf  it  is  thought  in  thouglit  and  thought /{>r  thought.  But  this 
result  is  just  the  Idea,  or  the  unity  of  an  Objective  and  a  Subjec- 
tive; and  this,  again,  amounts  to  Absolute  Idealism,  ora  system  in 
w^iich  the  Notion  is  at  once  pulse  and  substance,  The  movement 
of  the  notion,  then,  is  to  make  itself /(^r  itself  what  it  is  in  itself; 
and  this  is  its  life  and  existence  and  purpose  as  the  Absolute,  the 
one  monad  J  the  all  that  is,  which  life  and  existence  and  purpose 
may  all  be  viewed  as  identical  with  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 
God  thus  characterised,  may  he  considered  as  determined.  But 
this  is  not  pantheism.  Pantheism  is  some  unreasoning  dull  belief, 
that  just  what  we  see,  and  as  we  see  it,  is  all  that  is — is  God.  But 
here  Hegel  strikes  the  mass  till  it  collapse  to  Deity — a  person,  a 
life,  a  reality,  a  spirit,  an  infinity  1 


a 


Hegil  aays,  'The  finitude  of  things  consists  in  this, — ^tliat  their 
existence  and  their  universal,  their  body  and  their  soul,  are  indeed 
united — else  they  were  nothing — but  they  are  separable  and  are 
mutually  independent*  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  into  this, 
but  here  is  a  sort  of  a  meaning.  Water  is  water,  a  certain  par- 
ticular ;  but  water  is  HO,  or  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  HO  can 
be  viewed  as  relatively  its  universal  Water  is  thus  finite,  its 
universal  being  thus  other  than  itself,  united  to  but  separable 
from  itself.  Hegel's  idea,  however,  probably  is,  that  the  finite 
things  are  other  than  thought^  which  is  their  true  soul,  their  true 
umversah     With  man  it  is  otherwise:  he  is  thought;  particular 
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and  universal  fall  together  in  him.     As  finite  things  are — there 
— say  before  us,  they  are  different  from  their  notion. 


H. 

If  Grod  is  the  affirmation  of  all  that  is,  he  is  likewise,  and  even 
80,  the  negation  of  all  that  is:  all  that  is  disappears  into  the  very 
breath  that  bears  it;  or,  in  what  it  appears,  it  disappears.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  dialectic  that  is,  and  must  be.* 

•  Lot  the  reader  be  reminded  that  we  are  still  in  the  *  Straggle.'  Technical 
terms  come  to  be  directly  considered  later. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Notes  of  the  Struggle  continued. 


It  13  vexatious  on  the  part  of  Haym,  in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorical 
expedient  familiar  to  most,  to  7iame  some  of  the  early  categories 
with  a  and  so  on,  to  describe  the  series  of  these  as  a  long  string,  to 
assert  their  production  by  an  illusory  reference  every  now  andi 
then  to  the  world  of  fact,  and  so  to  pronounce  them  worthless. 
This  action  of  Haym's  is  quite  beside  the  point.  Tins,  in  fact,  is 
just  to  miss  the  categories,  and  their  true  nature.  What  if  they 
should  derive  from  reference  to  the  concrete  actual  world  as  it  is? 
What  if  they  did  come  thence?  If  Haym  does  not  like  to  see 
them  derived  thence,  whence  else,  even  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  would  he  wish  them?.  Is  there  something  more  vemcioua j 
and  veridic  than  nature,  then — something  more  real  than  reality 
itself  ? 

Is  Hegel,  then,  likely  to  he  very  felt  on  this  reproach  of  Haym*s, 
that  he  has  taken  his  categories  from  nature,  from  reality  (which 
is  here  the  sense  of  nature)  ?  Ah,  but  Haym  wiU  say,  the 
categories  profess  to  be  sc//-derived  I  Well,  if  in  one  sense  the 
categories  do  profess  tbis,  stiU  Hegel  has  again  and  again  pointed 
out  that  the  substantiating  result  tor  all,  the  most  abstract  as  the 
most  concrete,  is — empirical  fact,  actual  fact  of  nature  veritably 
oflfered  and  presented  to  us,  This^  in  truth,  is  the  secret  of 
Hegel's  greatness, — that  he  has  no  traffic  with  any  necromantic 
products  of  mere  thought,  but — ^even  in  his  highest,  even  in  his 
furthest,  even  in  his  most  abstruse,  recondite,  and  hard  to  under- 
stand— has  ever  the  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet  So  it  is  here : 
the  categories  really  are  in  nature  and  the  substantial  quarry  of 
actual  fact  True  also  is  it,  however,  that,  considered  in  a 
generalised  form,  freed  from  application  in  the  concrete — con- 
sidered,  as  it  were,  in  the  element  of  thought  alonei  absolutely 
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abstractly  for  and  by  themselves  (and  this  just  describes  the 
everyday  action  of  thought  on  any  and  every  object,  and  why  then 
should  thought  be  ordered  to  suspend  its  ordinary  procedure  here?) 
— ^true  it  is  that  these  categories  are  seen  to  constitute  a  system  by 
themselves.  But,  a  system,  what  does  that  imply,  unless  that  they 
are  all  in  mutual  connexion,  and  with  means  of  communication 
from  the  one  to  the  other  in  such  wise  that  if  you  shall  truly  think 
any  one,  you  cannot  help  truly  arriving  at  all  the  rest  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  all  that  concrete,  which  you  call  natural  universe, 
came  there  without  thought,  and  without  thoughts?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  constitution  of  each  separate  atom  of  that 
concrete  does  not  involve  thought  and  several  thoughts?  And 
then,  the  interconnexion  of  these  atoms  to  this  whole  huge 
universe,  is  it  all  an  affair  without  thought,  then ;  or  is  there  not 
rather  an  immense  congeries  of  thoughts  involved  and  implied  in 
all  these  innumerable  interconnexions  ?  You  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  take  it  so ;  you  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
enough  just  to  take  it  as  you  find  it.  And  how  do  you  find  it  ? 
Just  a  basis  of  so  much  soil,  dirt,  earth,  out  there  around  us,  down 
there  beneath  us !  You  have  found  it  so ;  it  has  so  come  to  you, 
and  so  you  take  it,  and  you  would  put  no  questions  to  it! — 
Questions!  you  say;  what  do  you  mean?  Why  question  the 
common  mud?  What  thought  or  thoughts  can  be  involved  in 
mere  mud  ?  But  just  this  is  it :  the  categories  are  the  thoughts 
of  this  mud — the  thoughts  it  implies,  the  thoughts,  so  to  speak, 
that  presided  at  its  creation,  the  thoughts  that  constituted  and 
constitute  it,  the  thoughts  that  are  it. — ^What  necessity  for  all  that  ? 
you  seem  to  say  again.  There  it  just  is !  If  asked  how  it  came 
there, — ^Why,  we  must  just  say — God ! 

Now,  what  do  you  mean  here?  Is  it  not  just  this:  I  live, 
I  see,  I  feel,  I  think ;  and  there  is  an  innumerable  plurality  and 
variety  in  what  I  live,  in  what  I  see,  in  what  I  feel,  in  what  I 
think.  Now,  I  cannot  live,  &c.,  this  innumerable  plurality,  with- 
out thinking  it  all  up  into  a  First  and  One.  Is  not  this  very  much 
what  you  mean  when  you  come  to  think  what  you  mean  ?  Has  any 
man  since  the  world  began  ever  found  it  otherwise  ?  Is  not  God 
the  word,  the  key-word,  for  the  clearing  up  to  us,  up  and  out  of 
the  way,  of  this  innumerable  variety  ?  Prove  the  being  of  God — 
proof  of  the  being  of  God ;  what  absurdity !  Prove  the  breath  I 
breathe — prove  the  thought  I  think?  That  is  it — ^prove  the 
thought  I  think !    I  must  think,  must  I  not  ?    But  to  think  is — 
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to  think  is — ^just  in  so  many  words — God!  That  is  the  iiUimate 
and  extreme  goal;  or  it  is  the  ultimate  and  all-including  centre^ — 
the  one  pnnctum  of  stability,  the  one  punctum  of  certainty  in 
which  all  thought  coils  itself  to  satisfaction  and  rest  To  the 
centra!  fire  and  light  of  reality  which  is  named  cousciousness,  you 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  one  in,  and  the  countless  out : 
now  as  absolutely  certain  as  their  presence,  is  the  presence  to  the 
same  centre*  of  a  first  and  one  that  is  the  reason  of  both — God. 
To  think  is  God, 

God,  then,  is  a  word  standing  for  the  explanation  of  the  variety 
that  is.  But,  standing  so,  there  is  no  explanation  assigned,  there 
is  only  one  indicated.  Standing  so,  there  is  indicated  a  being 
named  God;  but  there  is  no  beiugness  assigned.  Now»  let  us  be 
in  earnest  with  this  natural  fact— and  it  is  a  natural  fact — as  we 
are  with  all  other  natural  facts ;  let  us  not  simply  name  it,  and 
know  that  it  is  there,  and  so  leave  it  Let  ua  turn  to  it  rather, 
and  look  at  it  Once,  when  we  heard  thunder  and  saw  lightning, 
we  cried,  God!  God!  and  ran  into  our  caves  to  hide  ourselves; 
but  by-and-by  we  took  courage,  and  stood  our  ground,  and  waited 
for  thunder  and  lightning;  till  now  we  have  made  them,  as  it 
were,  even  our  domestic  servants.  So  laas  a  natural  fact,  so  i$  it 
As  in  this  case,  so  in  a  thousand  others,  God  was  the  exclamation 
that  summed  to  us  variety;  and  as  in  it,  so  in  them,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  a  mere  exclamation,  a  mere  word,  but  had  to 
transmute  itself  from  word  to  thing,  or,  better,  had  to  ir^mfomi  I 
itself  from  the  Vorstellung,  the  crude  figurate  conception,  into  the 
Begrift',  the  intellectually  seen  notion.  Now,  such  varieties  aa 
these  of  thunder  and  lightning  were  but  examples  of  variety  in 
general,  were  but  examples  of  the  main  fact,  the  variety  of  this 
universe ;  and  again,  it  is  not  as  regards  any  particular  variety, 
but  as  regards  the  imiversal  variety,  that  the  word  God  is  used 
nowadays  for  the  First  and  One:  this  is  what  we  have  now  to 
consider*  (Of  course,  Eeligion  is  a  concrete  of  certain  doctrines, 
and  God,  as  tlie  centre  of  these,  is  a  word  having  many  meanings 
— a  word  designative  of  a  thought  subject  of  many  predicates 
besides  First  and  One.  It  is  only  the  natural  fact  that  man  must 
think  God,  and  must  think  God  as  First  and  One,  and  not  the 
developed  predication  of  lieligion,  which  is  sought  to  be  considered 
here.) 

The  cry  that  jises  spontaneously  to  the  lips  on  sight  of  this 
living  variety,  is  God ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  cry  is,  a  First  and 
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One,  a  meaning  to  the  All !  Now  this  First  and  One,  which  we 
must  think,  let  us  take  courage  and  stand  to  sea  But,  let  us 
observe  well,  it  is  as  yet  just  a  First  and  One, — not  some  vast 
Grandeur — some  huge,  formed,  or  unformed.  Awe  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  we  merely  mean,  but  know  not ;  it  is  just  a  First  and 
One,  the  fact  before  thought,  not  the  phantom  before  imagination : 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  BegrifiF,  and  not  the  Vorstellung,  which  we 
seek  to  take  courage  before,  and  stand  to  see. 

So  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  then,  the  word  God  for  us  as 
yet  indicates  a  First  and  One,  or  an  explanation  of  the  variety. 
Explanation,  indeed,  is  preferable  to  First  and  One — ^for  it  implies 
not  only  a  First  and  One,  but  also  a  transition  to  the  many,  to  the 
variety,  from  the  First  and  One.  Let  us  take  it  so,  then.  God,  in 
what  the  word  indicates  as  yet  to  thought,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  explanation.  God  is  the  explanation.  But  how  must 
an  explanation,  or  the  explanation,  be  thought?  For  this  ex- 
planation  mvst  belong  to  an  element  of  necessity ;  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  contingency  and  chance ;  it  must  be  something  in  its 
nature  absolutely  fixed  and  certain.  How,  then,  mtist  it  be 
thought?  for  very  certainly  only  in  one  way  can  it  be  thought 
This  is  the  question  of  questions ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  thought ; 
this  is  the  first  of  Hegel ;  this  is  Alpha :  how  miLst  we  think  the 
explanation?  Can  we,  for  example,  think  the  explanation  a 
thing,  a  stone  perhaps  ?  Can  we  think  it  water,  or  fire,  or  earth, 
or  air  ?  *  Can  we  think  the  explanation  the  sun  or  the  moon  ? 
Can  we  think  it  space  ?  Can  we  think  it  time  ?  To  all  we  shake 
the  head.  But  we  have  science  now,  and  great  groups  of  things 
have  received  explanations  of  their  own:  can  any  of  these 
explanations  be  extended  to  the  case  before  us  ? 

Is  magnetism  an  explanation  for  us  ?  Can  we  think  the  First 
and  One,  that  has  power  of  transition  to  the  Many,  electricity  ? 
Can  we  think  a  first  of  electricity,  and  a  succession  out  of  its 
identity  of  all  ?  Can  electricity  make  an  opaque  atom  ?  You 
have  read  the  '  Vestiges,'  and  you  have*  very  great  confidence  in 
the  electric  brush.  That  the  bTiish  should  become  a  nebula  is 
quite  conceivable  to  you;  nor  less  conceivable  is  it  that  the 
nebula  should  opacify  in  foci,  and  so  give  birth  to  an  opaque 
atom.  To  the  question.  Can  electricity  make  an  opaque  atom, 
you  answer  then.  Perhaps! — Can   this  atom  take  life?      The 

•  It  is  thua,  as  we  see  from  the  ancients,  that  abstract  thought  begins :  so  after 
mythology  (the  mythological  explanation)  philosophy  arises. 
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electric  brush  ia  atill  powerful  within  you,  and  you  answer  again. 
Perhaps ! — Can  this  life  develop  and  develop,  and  rise  and  rise  ? 
you  still  say,  Perhaps,  Can  this  life  become  in  the  end  man  and 
thought?  you  still  say,  Perhaps,  Now  this  is  the  present 
material  theory  of  creation ;  this  is  the  explanation,  this  is  the 
First  and  One  with  transition  to  the  Many,  this  is  the  God  of  the 
materialists.  The  materialists  are  to  themselves  practical  men ; 
they  depreciate  the  imagination,  and  they  cry  up  the  under- 
standing :  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  self-  ^^ 
named  practical  men  are  the  slaves  of  phantasy  merely.  Considedl^H 
how  it  is  here!  Electricity,  as  yet,  is  but  a  name  used  as 
indicating  the  common  principle  of  certain  separate  facts.  The 
facts  remain  still  of  an  interrupted,  scattered,  ill-connected 
nature,  and  the  common  principle,  in  its  vagueness,  remoteness, 
shadowiness,  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  facts :  neither  the  One  nor 
the  Many  cohere  well  to  each  other;  neither  tlie  One  nor 
the  Many  cohere  well  to  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
relative  science  is  yet  very  imperfect.  Electricity,  thus,  being 
something  unknown,  and,  as  we  say,  mysterious,  is  in  famous 
fettle  for  the  use  of  Imagination,  who  can  easily  apply  it,  in  her 
dreaming  way,  in  explanation  of  anything  unknown,  seeing  that 
just  as  being  unknown,  it  is  capable  of  alL  It  is  imagination, 
then,  and  not  understanding,  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  takes  up 
electricity  as  a  phantom  which  is  dreamed  a  First  and  One  with 
transition,  Slc,  but  which  is  no  known  One  and  of  no  known  series. 
But  an  idol  of  the  phantasy,  where  explanation  is  the  quest,  is 
empty  and  inapplicable.  A  mere  name  will  not  suffice  here.  If 
you  want  my  conviction,  you  must  get  me  to  understand 
electricity  as  a  First  and  One;  you  must  somehow  contrive  to 
place  it  before  me  in  transition  to  the  Many.  Has  electricity  as  yet 
really  effected  a  single  transition  ?  Electricity  is  the  power  of  the 
water-drop,  you  say.  But  even  as  you  take  it,  electricity  is  not 
the  wat«r-drop:  no,  even  according  to  you,  it  is  Hydrogen  and 
Oxygen  that  are  the  water-drop.  You  make  experiments,  you 
demonstrate  the  power  of  electricity  in  the  water-drop  to  he  equal 
to  I  know  not  what  immensity  of  horse^power.  But  what  is  that 
to  HO  ?  What  does  your  electricity  do  there  ?  Why  is  it 
necessary?  Your  explanation  has  infinitely  complicated  the 
explanation,  infinitely  deepened  the  mystery.  Besides,  is  it  so  sure 
that  this  power  is  actually  in  the  water-drop  ?  Your  experiment 
was  a  process,  your  experiment  was  not  the  water-drop.     The 
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electricity  was  a  product — a  product  of  your  energy,  of  your 
operation,  of  your  process,  of  your  experiment  The  water-drop 
was  left  on  one  side.  Is  it  not  possibly  to  be  suspected  that 
chemistry  now-a-days  may  be  synthetic  where  it  is  thought 
analytic,  multiplicative  where  it  is  thought  divisive,  involvative 
where  it  is  thought  evolvative  ?  Show  me  a  single  transition  of 
electricity  from  A  to  B,  where  B  is  richer  and  more  various  than 
A,  yet  still  A.  Show  me  a  single  opaque  atom  which  is  electricity 
and  only  electricity.  Show  this  single  atom  becoming  another. 
Show  me  this  atom  taking  life.  Show  me  this  life  becoming 
another,  becoming  a  higher.  Show  me  life  becoming  thought 
To  suppose  electricity  thus  augmenting  itself,  is  it  not  mere 
superfetation  of  imagination,  mere  poverty  of  thottghtf  In 
practical  men,  too,  to  whom  spades  are  spades  !  Can  the  under- 
standing be  ever  asked  to  look  on  at  such  a  process — at  electricity 
as  the  unal  first,  that  passes  into  another,  an  atom,  an  infinity  of 
atoms,  an  infinite  variety  of  atoms — that  passes  again  into  another, 
life  and  an  infinity  of  lives, — that  passes  yet  again  into  another, 
thought  and  an  infinity  of  thoughts  ?  But  suppose  this :  electricity 
made  matter,  matter  organisation,  organisation  thought!  What 
all  this  while  have  you  been  doing  with  space  and  time  ?  Has 
electricity  made  these  also  ?  If  not,  then  it  is  not  a  first  and  one. 
The  God  of  the  materialist,  then,  has  had  a  God  before  him  who 
made  space  and  time ; — rather,  perhaps,  the  materialist  was  so  lost 
in  his  evolution  of  electricity,  that  he  forgot  all  about  space  and 
time.  But  let  us  suppose  electricity  adequate  to  space  and  time 
also — what  is  the  result  then?  Why,  then  we  have— certainly 
what  is  wanted — a  First  and  One  with  power  of  transition  to  the 
Many,  a  single  material  principle  whose  own  duplication  and  re- 
duplication have  produced  the  All.  But  what  is  this  ?  A  simple — 
in  a  manner,  unsensuous,  too,  as  invisible,  intangible,  &c.,  in  itself 
— that  holds  virtually  in  it — that  holds  virtually  within  its  own 
unity  and  simplicity — Matter  and  Time  and  Space,  and  Man  and 
Thought  and  the  Universe, — why  this  is — Idealism!  Between 
the  electricity  of  the  materialist  and  the  thought  of  the  idealist, 
where  is  the  difierence  ?  Each  is  a  simple  that  virtually  is  the 
congeries,  a  unity  that  virtually  is  the  many.  Ex  hypothesi, 
electricity  in  its  very  first  germ  involved  the  capacity  to  become 
all  the  rest,  that  is,  virtually  was  all  the  rest — that  is,  all  the  rest 
is  virtually,  that  is,  ideally,  in  it.  The  rest,  in  the  first  instance, 
was   not   actually,  but    only  virtually  or    ideally  in    it    The 
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materialist  nrnsti  then,  to  this  extent  adcQit  himself  an  idealist, 

and  that  there  is  no  diHerenee  between  himself  and  his  former , 
opposite  save  in  the  first  principle.     The  one  says  thought,  the 
other  electricity,  but  both  mean  the  First  and  One  which  contains 
all  the  rest,  which  implies  all  the  rest; — the  First  and  One  in 
which  all  the  rest  ideally  are  or  were.     We  have  only  now  to 
consider  the  principles;  and  if  any  preference  can  be  detected  in 
either,  it  will  be  sound  reason ing  to  adopt  the  preferable.     In  thiaj 
way,  either  the   materialist  must,  seeing   its   superiority^  adopt 
thought  and  become  wholly  an  idealist;  or   the   idealist   must, 
seeing  its  superiority,  adopt  electricity  and  become  partially  aj 
materialist,  that  is,  so  far  as  bis  first  principle  is  concerned.     But 
the  first  principle  which  is  to  contain  all  the  rest,  being  supposed! 
material  and  outward,  evidently  presupposes  space  and  time.     It 
must  be  granted,  then,  that  electricity,  if  adequate  to  all  the  rest, 
is  inadequate  to  space  and  time,  and  leaves  them  there  absolutely 
unexplained,  absolutely  foreign  to  its  own  self.     Here,  then,  the 
advantage   is  with    the   other   principle,   thought,  which    is    not 
outward,  but  inward — which  is  independent  of  space  and  time, 
which  involves  space  and  time.     You  can  never  pack  space  and 
time  into  an  outward,  but  you   may,  and  very  readily,  into  an 
inward.     Thought  has  an  advantage  over  electricity  here,  then. 
Again,  a  second  advantage  possessed  by  the  former  over  the  latter 
is,  that  an  inward  is  still  nearer  to  me^-certainly  to  myself,  the 
centre  of  all  certainty — than  any  outward     Again,  an  inward  is 
liker  myself,  is  more  homogeneous  than  an  outward.     And  again, 
let  it  be  said  at  last,  thoogbt,  as  an   iufinitely  more  powerful 
principle  than  electricity,  is  also  an  infinitely  preferable  one.     But 
you  object  liere — Thought  ia  conditional  on  man,  electricity  is  in- 
dependent    The  answ^er  is  easy :  It  is  quite  certain  that  thought 
is  as  independently  present  in  the  universe  as  electricity.     The 
world  is  but  a  congeries  of  means  to  ends,  and  every  example  of 
such   involves  a   thought     The  wing  that   beats   the   air  is   a 
thought ;  an  eye  that  sees,  a  sense  tliat  feels,  an  articulation  that 
moves,  a  pipe  that  runs,  a  scale  that  protects, — all  these,  and 
myriads   such — and   they  are  thoughts — are  as  independent  in 
nature  as  electricity.     There  is  not  an  atom  of  dust  but  exhibits 
quantity    and    quality;  electricity   itself    exhibits    power,   force, 
causality — and  these  are  thoughts.    The  idealist  may  now  say  to 
the  materialist,  then, — idealism  in  the  end,  being  common  to  both, 
and  my  rationale  of  the  same  being  infinitely  preferable  to  yours, 
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70a  are  boand,  on  all  laws  of  good  reasoning,  to  abandon  your  own 
and  adopt  mine. 

How  must  the  explanation  be  thought  ?  We  name — and  even 
the  materialist  will  not  say  no — the  explanation  God,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  predicates  must  be  thought  in  his  regard :  that  he 
is  First,  that  he  is  One,  and  that  in  him  is  transition  to  the  Many. 
Now,  it  is  by  necessity  of  thought  that  we  attach  these  predicates 
and  the  question  is,  does  not  the  necessity  of  thought  go  further  ? 
We  say,  it  will  be  observed,  transition,  and  not  creation ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  creation  is  an  hypothesis  of  imagination,  and  not  a 
necessity  of  thought  as  thought.  Creation  is  but  a  clumsy 
rationale :  it  is  what  Kant  would  call  a  synthetic  addition ;  it  is  a 
mere  addition  of  a  pictured  something  to  a  pictured  nothing ;  it  is 
a  metaphor  of  imagination,  and  not  a  thought  of  thought  proper : 
in  a  word,  it  is  a  Vorstellung,  not  a  BegrifiF;  a  crude,  current, 
figurate  conception,  and  not  a  notion.  Creation  is  but  the  meta- 
phor of  transition ;  the  former  is  the  Vorstellung,  the  latter  is  the 
notion.  The  predicates  we  have  hitherto  found  are  certain,  then  : 
they  mvst  be  allowed.  We  think,  and  to  think  is  that.  To  think 
is  to  seek  an  explanation,  and  an  explanation  is  a  First  and  One 
with  capability  of  transition  to  all  actual  examples  of  the  Many. 
But  this  principle  evidently  of  First  and  One  becomes  the  many, 
and  becomes  the  various,  even  by  virtue  of  its  capability  of  transi- 
tion. As  many,  as  various,  it  is  endless,  it  is  unlimited;  it  is 
now,  was,  and  ever  will  be;  and,  however  various,  it  is  still  at 
bottom  one  and  the  same.  This  is  to  be  granted :  the  materialist 
calling  it  a  principle,  the  spiritualist  and  the  idealist  calling  it 
God,  a  Spirit,  Thought,  agree  in  this,  that  the  principle  (call  it  as 
you  will)  must  be  thought  as  One,  as  First,  as  capable  of  transi- 
tion (say  creation,  if  you  will),  as  unlimited  whether  in  time  or 
space,  and  yet  as  at  bottom  always  self-identical.  But  a  self- 
identity  that  can  become .  other,  both  in  number  and  in  kind,  is 
an  identity  with  itself  that  becomes  different  from  itself.  The 
principle  (the  jprindjpiiim)  contains  in  it,  involves,  implies  both 
identity  and  difference.  This  is  plain:  granted  identity  alone, 
and  you  have  identity,  identity — ferdrix,  toujours  perdrix — till  the 
end  of  time,  which  is  never.  For  progress,  then,  for  a  single  step, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  receipt  should  contain  not 
identity  alone,  but  difference  also.  Have  paper  and  the  colour  of 
paper  only,  and  all  the  painting  in  the  world  will  never  make  a 
mark.    To  suppose  God  creator  of  this  universe  by  act  of  his  will. 
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alters  not  the  matter  one  jot :  in  that  case,  he  has  thought  differ- 
ence, be  has  willed  diflerence,  he  has  made  difference.  The  differ- 
ence 13  still  derived  from  his  identity.  Without  his  identity, 
the  poised  universe  of  difference  shakes,  sinks,  vanishes,  disappears 
like  smoke.  In  short,  God  as  tkought,  and  not  merely  imagined, 
involves  a  coexistence  of  identity  and  difference,  of  unity  and 
plurality,  of  first  and  last. 

The  predicates  which  we  have  at  this  moment  in  characterisa- 
tion of  the  principle  or  principinm  are:  Firs tness, unity, plurality, 
identity,  difference,  illimitation,  and  limitation.  Why,  here  are 
quite  a  succession  of  categories  from  a  single  necessary  thought. 
All  of  these  are  themselves  necessary  thoughts.  No  thinker  that 
lives  and  thinks,  but  must  think  one  and  many,  identity  and 
difference,  limitation  and  illimitation,  &c.  The  misfortune  is, 
indeed,  that  while  he  must  think  both  of  the  members  of  each  of 
these  pairSj  he  conceives  it  his  duty  somehow  to  think  only  one, 
and  that  to  think  both  would  be  self-stultihcation,  and  a  contra- 
diction of  the  laws  of  thought  themselves.  He  will  see — at  least 
he  ought  to  see — now,  however,  that  he  has  been  practising  a 
cheat  on  himself,  and  that  he  must  think  both. 

Now  these  are  thoughts,  and  absolutely  necessary  thoughts,  for 
these  thoughts  are  actually  in  the  universOi  and  on  them  the 
universe  actually  is  made.  Even  were  there  no  man  in  the  world, 
and  were  the  world  supposed  still  to  exist,  there  would  be  in  the 
world  unity  and  plurality,  and  difference  and  identity,  and  limita- 
tion, &c.  Nay,  there  are  single  things  that  are  at  once  all  these. 
Space  is  unity,  and  space  is  plurality ;  space  is  identity,  and  space 
is  difference ;  space  is  limitation,  and  space  is  illimitation.  And  as 
it  is  with  space,  so  it  is  with  time.  But  ntiither  space  nor  time, 
nor  both,  can  be  the  principle,  the  principium  themselves :  let 
them  exist  for  ever  and  everywhere,  let  them  coexist  for  ever  and 
everywhere,  still  they  are  barren — still  from  such  clasps  as  theirs 
not  one  atom  of  thought  shall  spring,  not  one  atom  of  matter  shall 
drop. 

There  are  categories,  then ;  and,  like  water  from  a  sponge,  they 
exude  from  the  very  nature  of  things*  It  is  no  objection,  then, 
this  of  Hayni'a,  that  we  have  Nature  at  our  back  when  we  state 
these  categories.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Still, 
these  categories,  exuding  from  the  coucrete,  do  come  together  into 
a  common  element  or  system,  and  they  are  the  thoughts  which 
the  nature  of  things  involves,  whether  there  be  a  human  thinker 
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m  uot,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  discerned  directly  a  human 
or  any  other  thinker  comes  upon  the  scene. 

The  first  thought,  of  course,  is  simply  that  of  First.  Before  there 
was  a  first — if  that  be  possible — there  was  the  thought  of  it.  The 
first  is  the  first,  and  that  is  the  thought  even  prior  to  the  thing. 
Suppose  it  was  a  grain  of  sand  that  was  first,  why  that  grain  of 
saod  involves  thought:  it  is  there  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  is 
alone,  it  virtually  contains  all,  &c.  All  these  are  thoughts,  and 
fir$i  itself  is  a  thought  But  what  is  first  ?  Why,  just  God,  the 
principle,  just  what  is.  What  is,  is  the  first  that  is.  But  what 
is,  is.     What  is  involves  Being.     Ah,  there  we  have  it:  Being  is 

e  absolutely  first,  the  absolutely  universal  predicate  in  thinkimj 
this  universe,  pjnrt  the  subject  of  predication  as  you  may.  Being, 
that  what  is,  is,  this  is  the  first,  and  this  also  is  the  immediate  or 
the  inderivative.  It  is  what  is,  aud  we  do  not  ask  for  anything 
higher  as  producer  of  it ;  it  is  what  is,  and  it  is  consequently  the 
first.  Now,  as  Being  is  the  necessary  first,  it  will  suffice  for  the 
present  to  assert  that  what  Haym  calls  the  long  string  of  the  cate- 
gories just  necessiirily  ravels  out  of  it^  and  simply  assures  itself  of 
its  own  truth  by  that  occasional  glimpse  at  the  concrete  actual  to 
which  Haym  would  wholly  attribute  it  And  such  we  think  a 
legitimate  mode  of  illustrating  the  possible  or  probable  incubant 
thoughts  of  Hegel. 

Hegel's  general  undertaking,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  to  restore  the 
evolution  immanent  to  thought  itself  (which  evolution  has  only 
presented  itself  concnetely  and  chronologically  in  the  particular 
thinkers  preserved  in  history) — to  restore  this  evolution  to  nni- 
yersal  consciousness,  in  abstract  purity,  and  in  such  wise  that  the 
whole  movement  and  every  moment  of  the  movement  should 
be  understood  as  each  veritably  is,  with  Idealism,  or  rather  the 
Id^Monade,  as  the  result,  and  thereby  infinitude  retrieved  for 
man  in  union  and  communion  with  God — what  we  may  call, 
'  Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind/ 

It  is  no  mere  process  of  the  generalisation  of  particular  historical 
facts,  however,  that  we  are  to  see  in  Hegel  History,  no  doubt, 
lies  paradeigmatically  behind  the  system,  but  the  connexion 
between  them  is  probably  of  a  subtler  nature  than  the  usual 
ge&eialisation.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Hegel  has  taken  the 
exact  concrete  facts  of  the  history  of  philosophical  thought  as 
it  has  manifested  itself  in  time,  and  so  to  speak,  broken,  and  trod, 
and  pressed  them  down  into  an  ultimate  lymph  which  is  thought 
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itself  m  its  own  nature  and  in  its  own  life^ — not  to  suppose  that 
he  has  grasped  the  solid  masses  themselves,  and  compressed  and 
kneaded  them  till  l!iey  became  the  transparent  and  plastic  essence, 
which  is  his  Logic, — -but  rather  that,  along  the  long  range  of  solid 
rocks  from  Thales  to  Kant — at  the  foot  of  these — he  has  laid  him- 
self down  as  the  pure  and  harmonising  mirror  into  which  their , 
pure  reflexions  fall.  Till  the  reader,  then,  has  acquired  a  certain 
ease  of  traffic,  as  it  were,  not  with  the  bodies,  but  with  the  souls  of 
facts,  the  reference  to  history  in  Hegel  may  as  readily — to  use  a 
foreign  expression — dimrient  as  oiHfnt  him. 


B. 

Hegel  acts  on  the  dictum  of  Aristotle,  ^  yap  XlVk  rJ/f  airopiag 
€upe<rU  €(TTiv\  in  the  sense  that  the  findhuj  of  ttie  knot  is  the 
loos^iiiufj  of  it,  for  we  may  name  a  main  object  with  him  to  be  the 
elimination  of  the  antithesis  by  demonstration  of  the  antithesis ; 
which  said  antithesis  is  at  first  Being,  and  Non-being  and  at  last 
the  absolute  Subject-Object,  the  Spirit,  that  which  is  in  itself  and 
by  itself  and  for  itself,  the  Absolute,  the  concrete  reciprocal  of  all 
reciprocals.  It  is  also  to  be  seen  that  this  reciprocity  or  re 
ciprocation  is  in  its  nature  notional,  is  identical  with  that  which 
Kant  discovered  to  constitute  perception,  which  to  him  was, 
shortly, — and  simply  Hegers  Notion  ! — the  subsumption  of  the  par- 
ticular under  the  universal  to  the  development  of  the  conjunctive 
singular.  Kant,  too,  perceived  that  sensation  and  perception  were 
but  extt?rnally  what  thought,  or  the  categories,  were  internally, 
Kant,  however,  did  not  bring  his  thoughts  together.  This  was 
done  by  Kegel  to  the  production— and  by  no  other  means — of  the 
Hegelian  system.  He  saw,  first  of  all,  in  a  perfection  of  con- 
sciousness which  Kant  lacked,  this  reciprocity  of  inner  and  outer, 
of  thought  and  sense.  He  saw  also  that  these  elements  related 
themselves  to  each  other  as  universal  and  particular ;  and,  seeing 
as  much  as  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  reach  of  Kant  s 
theory  of  perception  was  clear  before  him,  a  theory  in  which  all 
the  three  moments  of  the  notion  have  place,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  him  to  complement  and  complete  them  by  the  addition  of  the 
singular.  Quite  generally,  then,  he  was  able  to  state  to  himself 
that  the  ultimate  trutli  of  the  universe  was  just  this:  Notional 
reciprocation  pervades  the  whole,  and  is  the  whole ;  and,  more^ 
particularly,  in  this  movement  the  ultimate  point  of  repose  is  the 
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production  of  the  singular  by  its  subsuming  the  particular  (which 
is  as  matter,  that  is,  negation,  or  simply  difference)  under  the 
universal  (which  iaform,  or  affirmation,  or  identity). 

Seeing  this,  the  next  step  or  question  would  be,  how  put 
together  all  the  details  in  completeness  and  perfection — how  inter- 
■  connect,  how  systematise  them  ?  Having  come  to  that  which  is 
most  general  as  the  ground  unit,  or  rather  as  the  ground  form,  it 
would  be  natural  to  make  it  the  first,  and  endeavour  to  find  a 
transition  from  it  to  the  rest  Hegel's  first  step,  then,  in  this  light, 
would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exclude  sense  and  perception  as 
the  mere  other  or  copy  of  the  more  important  intellect.  In  such 
restriction,  his  element  evidently  would  be  the  purely  logical. 
Nqw,  the  categories  lying  before  him,  he  had  in  them  logical 
elements  not  due  to  the  merely  subjective  movement  of  notion, 
judgment,  and  syllogism ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  the 
thought  of  an  objective  logic  as  a  necessary  addition  to  the  usual 
subjective  one. 

Now,  how  begin  ?  What  category  was  the  most  general  objec- 
tive one  ?  It  was  manifestly  not  Selation  nor  Modality ;  for  both 
Eelation  and  Modality  concern  a  foregone  conclusion — presuppose, 
that  is,  their  own  substrate.  It  must  either  be  Quantity  or  Quality. 
But  the  latter  is  evidently  prior  to  the  former.  The  quantity  of 
any  what  is  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  what  itself;  and  we 
see  Kant  himself  succumbing  to  the  necessity  of  this  priority  in 
his  '  Kritik  of  Judgment/  Let  us  begin  with  Quality,  then.  But 
what  is  the  most  universal  quality,  so  far  as  all  particular  qualities 
are  abstracted  from,  and  there  is  question  only  of  quality  as  it  is 
thought,  question  only  of  the  thought  of  quality  ?  Why,  Being  ! 
Being  is  a  qualitative  thought,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
abstract,  the  most  universal  of  all  thoughts.  But  should  we  com- 
mence with  this  thought,  transition  from  it,  movement  is  no  longer 
possible  by  process  of  logical  generalisation :  such  possibility  can 
be  attained  only  through  the  reverse  process  of  logical  determina- 
tion or  specification.  But  a  specification,  beginning  with  such 
first,  would,  if  ended,  especially  if  ended  in  a  circle  of  return — be 
a  complete  system ;  and  a  specification,  again,  can  be  effected  only 
through  the  addition  of  the  necessary  differentiae.  But  just  such 
power  possessed  the  formula  derived  from  Kant.  For  the  genus 
was  the  same  as  Kant's  general  notion,  the  difference  the  same 
as  his  particular  notion  (we  may  call  it  so,  for,  though  to  Kant 
it  was  only  materials  of  sense,  we  know  now  that  even  so  it  is 
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only  the  other  of  thought,  it  still  is  m  itself  thought),  and  the 
species  stood  to  the  genus  and  dtffereutia  just  as  the  singular 

stood  to  the  universal  and  the  particular,* 

Seyn,  being,  would  be  a  beginning,  then ;  but  how  find  a  differ- 
entia by  which  to  convert  it  into  a  species,  which  species,  too, 
should  be  the  absolute  species  proxima?  We  have  found  the 
universal  genus,  but  how  liiid  the  universal  differentia  ?  AVhy, 
if  the  one  is  being,  if  the  one  is  the  universal  identity — and  mani- 
festly the  ultimate  genus  must  be  the  universal  identity^  and, 
looking  at  it  in  that  way,  being  is  easily  seen  to  be  just  that — the 
other  must  be,  as  already  named  indeed,  the  universal  difference, 
the  universal  source  of  distinction  and  separation,  which  just  is 
negation,  7wt^  or  iwthing.  The  universal  difference,  then,  is  but 
the  contrary  of  the  universal  genus;  and  our  very  first  step  has 
brought  us  to  the  antithesis  at  its  sheerest  and  abrupteat. 

But,  subsuming  iwt  or  nought  under  being,  which  is  precisely 
what  we  have  to  do  in  a  process  of  logical  specification  or  deter- 
mination, what  species  results  ?     To  subsume  not  under  being,  or 
to  incorporate  not  with  being,  is  to  give  not  the  character  of  beiogJ 
— is,  so  to  apeak,  to  heiufj-ate  not — ^is  to  give  being  to  not :  and 
what  does  that  amount  to  but  a  becoming  ?    Nought  passing  into 
being  (being  passing  into  nought,  if  you  will)  is  surely  becoming. 
Now,  this  as  first  reciprocation  is  type  of  all  the  rest,     T^ke 
Hegel's  widest  or  most  general  division  of  Logic,  Nature,  Spirit: 
the  last  subsumes   the   second   under  the   first;   spirit  logicisea 
nature ;  spirit  is  the  conjunctive  singular  of  the  universal  (logic), 
and  of  the  particular  (nature) ;  spirit  is  the  concrete  One  of  iden- . 
tity  and  difference.     Again,  spirit  is  the  ultimate  sublimation  or^ 
concretion  of  the  form  becoming,  as  logic  is  of  being  (identity)  and 
nature  of  non-being  (difference). 

Of  other  Hegelian  divisions,  Begriff  subsumes  Wesen  under 
Seyn,  or  Begriff,  notion,  gives  being  to  what  is  called  Wesen,  or 
essential  principle ;  Maass  subsumes  Quantity  under  Quality,  or 
Measure  qualijies  Quantity.  Fiirsichseyn,  singular  being,  subjec- 
tive being,  subsumes  Daseyn,  particular  being,  objective  being, 
natural  being,  under  Seyn,  universal  being,  subjective  and  objec- 
tive Being,  logical  Being,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
as  in  that  of  Spirit,  the  triplicity  is  certainly  not  so  formally  exact 
as  it  is  in  these  examples ;  but  it  still  aims  at  the  same  pattern, 
and  throughout  the  Logic  it  remains  almost  always  perfectly  true 

*   It  b  Kant's  theory  of  perceptioii  that  underli«9  thii. 
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to  itself.  This  is  obvious  in  such  examples,  for  instance,  as  Daseyn, 
Quality,  Something;  Identity,  Ditierence,  Ground;  Substantiality, 
Causality,  Keciprocity,  &c,;  where  the  third  member  is  the  product 
of  the  subsumption  of  the  second  under  the  first,  or  results,  so  to 
speak,  by  infecting  the  second  with  the  nature  of  the  first.  In 
fact,  the  object  is  to  be  serious  with  the  notion  of  reciprocity  and 
its  resolution  in  a  relation.  The  antithesis  constituted  by  recipro- 
city is  taken  in  its  abstractest  form  as  Being  and  Nothing,  and 
it  is  gradually  raised  to  its  ultimate  concretion  of  subject  and 
object.  The  fii^t  resolutive  relation,  too,  Becoming,  is  contained 
in  the  last,  the  Absolute  Spirit.  We  are  to  suppose  the  threads 
of  tlie  antithesis  gradually  thickening  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  the  relation,  or  the  crossitu/  of  the  threads,  gradually 
thickening  likewise.  Throughout,  then,  we  have  but  the  anti- 
thesis in  its  series  of  stages. 

This  explication  goes  pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  the  Hegelian 
industry ;  but  Hegelian  writing  is  not  thereby  at  once  made  cur- 
rent, readable  at  sight  No ;  Hegelian  difficulty  largely  remains : 
not  that  it  is  because,  as  Goethe  thought,  Hegel  wanted  lightness, 
or  because,  as  Humboldt  thought,  speech  had  never  come  to  a 
thorough  *  breaking-through '  with  him.  No:  the  reason  of  the 
difficulty  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  Hegel  will  give  no  sign  of  the 
origin  of  his  system,  nor  of  the  concretes  that  lie  under  his  abstract 
characterisation  ;  partly  in  the  fact,  too,  that  tliis  characterisation 
is  abstract,  and  the  most  abstract  that  has  ever  yet  been  exempli- 
fied on  the  whole  perhaps:  partly  again  in  this,  that  he  has  sought 
to  make  the  abstract  evolution  of  his  Logic  parallel  with  the  con- 
crete evolution  of  philosophical  thought  in  history ;  and  partly, 
finally,  that  each  sphere  demands  for  its  characterisation  its  own 
words,  which  words  remain  ever  afterwards  intelligible  only  when 
referred  to  the  sphere  where  they,  as  it  were  naturally,  took  birth 
and  presented  themselves.  No  reader,  however  intelligent,  will 
ever  be  at  ease  with  Hegel  till  lie  has  gone  through  the  whole 
system  of  Logic  with  such  diligence  and  completeness  as  to  have 
ever  all  the  technical  words  present  to  his  consciousness  in  the 
exact  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by  Hegel  Even  so, 
Hegel  himself  is  often  in  such  an  agony  of  difficulty  with  the 
refractoriness  of  his  own  materials,  and  what  he  sees  is  so  hard 
to  be  learned  from  the  abstraction  of  the  language,  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  ready  reading  in  such  an  element  ever  for  anyone. 

One  other  source  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  artificiality  and  for- 
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malism  which  are  everywhere  present  in  the  construction.  With 
each  new  product  a  new  difierentia  is  necessitated  to  be  derived 
from  this  product,  which  reimited  to  the  product  gives  rise  to  a 
third  and  higher.  Such  a  method  entails  outside  etfort,  and  the 
appearance  of  artificial  straining.  Stilly  Hegel  is  to  he  considered 
as  genuine.  He  niiglit  certainly  have  made  himself  perfectly  easy 
to  be  understood,  had  he  explained  his  connexion  to  Kant,  and 
described  what  he  would  be  at  both  in  principle,  method,  and 
rasult ;  and  so  far  suspicion  and  a  grudge  will  always  follow  him. 
Nevertheless.  Hegel  is  tlie  historical  continuator  of  Kaut,  and  he 
has  really  carried  forward  the  interest  of  philosophy  as  received 
from  the  hands  of  Kant  Nay,  with  all  its  artifice,  his  method  is 
the  true  one — that  is,  if  Kant  was  right,  and  a  scunce  of  Meta- 
physic  is  now  founded  and  begun — and  the  elevation  of  the 
antithesis  must  henceforth  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  as  it  is 
of  experience  probably,  and  life  itself. 


a 

Few  things  more  tantalising,  after  all,  than  Hegel's  constant 
reference  to  the  Notion,  the  BegriE  What,  of  course,  is  meant^ 
is  the  logical  notion,  or  the  notion  as  notion.  It  will  not  do,  how- 
ever, to  have  recourse  here  to  merely  technical  logic,  to  merely 
technical  definition,  and  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  phrase,  a 
mere  abstract  expression.  Any  mere  technicality  of  any  mere 
book  is  something  very  different  from  what  Hegel  aims  at  The 
Notion,  in  fact,  is  the  concrete  notion ;  the  notion  is  the  notion 
that  was  taken  up  by  Kant,  and  which,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  reached  finally  those  of  Hegel  himselCl 
JVie Notion,  then,  is  simply  Kant*s  notion;  and  tlie  tranaformatioa] 
of  Kant's  notion  into  HegeFs  Idea,  is  the  one  business  of  the 
Hegelian  Logic.  The  Notion,  in  short,  is  Reciprocity.  For  this 
is  the  true  name  for  the  purpose  that  impelled  Kant  in  a  similar ^ 
direction  in  Metaphysic  to  that  of  Copernicus  in  Astronomy,' 
Kant  sought  to  invert  the  relation ;  sought  rather  more  than  this 
— to  reciprocate  the  relation — to  prove  objects  not  only  afft4i%nff 
but  affected ;  that  is,  not  only  infiuencing  us,  but  influenced  by  ua*. 
The  notion,  then,  passing  from  Hume  to  Kant  in  the  form  of 
Causality,  was  converted  by  the  latter — virtually — into  that  of 
Reciprocity.  Reciprocity — this  is  the  ultimate  abstraction  for,  the 
ultimate  genemlisation  of^  the  work  of  Kaut;  this  is  that  work's | 
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true  appellation.  Most  wonderful  is  the  penetrating,  rending, 
irresistible  force  of  Hegel.  Thought  becomes  reduced  before  him 
to  its  ultimate  nerve :  the  volumes  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Locke,  Hume,  are  transformed  to  sentences  in  a  paragraph ;  and  the 
vast  Kant  has  become  a  single  word.  Substance  becomes  Causality, 
Causality  becomes  Reciprocity,  and  Reciprocity  becomes  the  Notion. 
In  Kant,  however,  it  was  only  the  notion  an  sich,  the  notion  in 
ilsdf;  it  had  the  immediacy,  the  identity,  the  instinctivity,  the 
unconsciousness  of  nature.  In  Kant  it  only  appeared,  but  it  knew 
not  its  own  self  in  him ;  or  Kant  was  quite  unconscious  that  the 
one  notion  which  moved  in  his  whole  industry  was  Reciprocity. 
From  Kant  and  the  stage  of  immediacy,  it  soon  passed,  however, 
to  Fichte  and  Schelling,  or  the  stage  of  reflexion,  the  stage  of  the 
difference,  the  stage  of  negation,  the  stage  of  particularisation,  and 
as  soon,  finally,  to  Hegel,  or  the  stage  of  complete  and  total  recon- 
ciliation and  insight — the  stage  of  singularisation,  which  is  the 
stage  also  of  the  restoration  of  immediacy  by  the  sublation  of 
mediacy  (the  negation  of  the  negation,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
commediation  with  self).  Reciprocity  on  this  last  stage,  being 
developed  to  its  issues,  is  now  the  Idea,  which  one  word  expresses 
the  resolution  of  objectivity  in  reciprocity  with  subjectivity  and 
of  subjectivity  in  reciprocity  with  objectivity  into  the  concrete 
reciprocity  of  the  notion,  the  logical  notion,  the  notion  as  notion, 
which  is  itself  a  reciprocity,  and  the  ultimate  reciprocity  of  univer- 
sality, particularity,  and  singularity.  All  this,  of  course,  is  very 
hard  to  realise  to  understanding  f  but,  after  a  due  analysis  both  of 
Kant  and  Hegel,  the  desired  '  light '  will  always  'go  up  '  to  honest 
labour. 

All  this  can  be  said  differently;  it  is  all  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  the  Aristotelian  formula  that  relates  to  Form, 
Matter,  and  perfect  Actualisation.  The  SvvajuLig,  SXrj,  and 
emreXexeia  *  of  Aristotle  amount  precisely  to  the  Begriff,  Urtheil, 
and  Schluss  of  Hegel.  In  fact,  all  that  is  said  in  Hegel  is  but 
the  single  principle  involved  in  this  formula,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  innumerable  forms:  always  and  everywhere  with  him  and 
in  him  we  have  to  do  wholly  and  solely  with  the  resultant  unity 
of  a  triple  reciprocity.  And  in  this,  it  may  be,  Hegel  has  hit  an 
essential,  or  the  essential  secreti  of  the  universe.     *  Omne  trinum 

♦  Dr  Thomas  Brown  was  talking  of  the  *  mystic  Entelecheia '  of  Aristotle  as 
something  unfathomable  at  a  time  when  it  had  been  familiar  to  Hegel  at  least  for 
some  years. 
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perfect um  rotundum;  all  good  things  are  three:  three  is  the 
sacred  number,  the  fundainental  figure,  the  foot  that  scans  the 
rhythmus  of  the  Universe,*  This  is  the  ultiDiate  cell,  the  multi- 
plication and  accumulation  of  which  has  built  the  AIL  The 
uinvei*sal  becomes  particular,  and  both  are  resolved  or  combined 
into  singularity,  which,  indeed,  only  realises  each.  Any  cell  in 
its  material,  structure,  and  function,  will  be  found  to  illustrate 
this.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  inner  nature,  the  inner  movement,  the 
rhythm  of  self-consciousness  itself;  and  self-consciousness  is  the 
prim  of  alL  It  is  the  first  and  centre,  and  all  else  are  but 
reduplications,  inspissationa,  crassations  of  it  outwards.  This 
simplicity  constitutes  a  great  difficulty  in  Hegel;  for  with  what- 
ever he  may  be  occupied,  he  caa  always  only  see  in  it  ibe  same  form, 
and  speak  of  it  in  the  same  dialect  Hegers  so  frequent  utterance 
in  regard  to  immediacy  wliich  has  made  itself  such  by  resolution 
of  mediacy  attaches  itself  to  the  same  principle.  It  agrees  with 
this,  too,  that  what  is  to  explain,  account  for,  or  act  as  groujid  in 
any  reference,  is  always  with  Hegel  the  stage  which  is  named 
Schluss,  Entelechy,  Singularisation,  Eeconciliation,  &c.,  the  nature 
of  which  just  is  that  it  is  an  Immediate  resultant  from  Mediacy, 
the  inner  nerve  being  always  i^eciprocity. 

Hegel  just  modified  and  developed  the  stand-point  of  Kant. 
In  his  hands,  for  example,  the  categories  must  become  the  category 
or  the  notion;  and  this  again,  freed  from  subjectivity,  and  looked 
at  objectively  as  what  is,  must  become  the  Absolute  or  the  Idea 
in  its  first,  or  simplest,  or  most  abstract  form  or  principle.  When, 
indeed, '  the  light  went  up '  to  him  from  Kant,  his  object  would 
be  to  complete  these  categories,  these  substantial  creative  notions, 
— to  complete  them,  to  found  them,  and  to  derive  them  fi^m  a 
principle — from  a  something  first,  simple,  and  certain.  But,  with 
sucli  abstract  generalised  notions  or  nniversals  before  him,  the 
inquest  or  request  would  naturally  be  the  abstract  generalised 
universal  notion  as  notion.  From  this  he  could  begin:  this 
should  be  the  life  of  all  the  other  generalised  notions  (as  being 
their  universal),  and  through  them  of  all  existence  generally. 
What  is  this  ultimate  notion,  then  ?  What  ia  tJie  notion  as  such  ? 
Where  find  it?^ — how  conceive  it?  These  presumably  were 
Hegers  first  thoughts,  and  we  are  here  certainly  on  his  real  trail, 
which  Haym,  with  all  his  laborious  investigation  of  the  Hegelian 
steps  in  the  writings  themselves  both  published  and  manuscript 
of  Hegel,  has  unquestionably  missed.     This,  indeed,  could  only 
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f  manifest  itself  to  one  who  stood  at  last  on  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  *  deduction  of  the  categories/  From  such  coigne  of  vantage 
there  is  a  sadden  glimpse  at  last  into  the  initial  secret  of  Hegel, 
his  junction  to  the  world  of  bis  predecessors,  the  one  broad 
bridge  that  at  or.ce  made  him  and  them,  a  one  and  identical 
common  country. 

With  all  effort,  Hegel  could  not  expect  to  attain  what  he 
sought  immediately.  But  as  regards  where  he  ought  to  search,  he 
would  find  himself  naturally  referred  to  logic.  But  what  is  logic  ? 
what  is  the  foundation  of  logic?  How  came  logic  to  birth? 
What  is  so  named,  is  seen  at  first  sight  to  imply,  at  all  events, 
^H  that  all  other  concretes  are  left  out  of  view,  presumably,  perhaps, 
^f  as  considered  to  their  ultimate,  and  that  thought  abstractly, 
I  thought  as  thought,  is  what  is  now  examined.     Historically,  then, 

^^  all  objective  elements  and  interests  are  behind  logic;  or, 
^f  historically,  so  situated  is  the  genesis  of  logic.  In  other  words, 
t  logic  is  the  historical  outcome  of  the  investigation  of  all  particular 

^^m  concretes  w*hich  present  themselves.  So  is  it  that  logic  becomes, 
^B  as  it  were,  the  biographic  ghost  of  history  in  its  element  of 
f  abstract  or  generalised  thought     Nay,  the  steps  of  generalisation 

I  which  present  themselves,  so  to  speak,  historically  in  the  life  of 

I  the  public  individual,  may  be  seen  to  repeat  themselves — in  the 

progress  from  instinct  to  reason,  from  brutality  to  morality,  &o. 
&c. — biographically  in  the  life  of  the  private  individuaL  In  this 
manner  there  is  the  glimpse  of  a  concrete  logic  obtained.  But 
Hegel  must  be  conceived  as  returning  from  such  general  view  to 
the  particular  question,  What  is  the  notion  as  notion  ?  And  in 
the  answer  to  this  question  it  is  that  the  origin,  the  principle,  the 
form,  and  even,  in  a  certain  light,  the  matter  of  the  Hegelian 
system  lie.  But  we  may  come  to  the  same  point  frotn  other 
directions. 

There  is  in  the  brain  of  Hegel  a  dominant  metaphor.  This 
metaphor  relates  to  a  peculiar  evolution  which  is  characterised 
thus :  It  begins,  of  course,  with  a  first ;  but  this  first  is  presently 
seen  to  imply  its  opposite,  which  opposite,  developed  in  its  turn, 
coalesces  with  the  former  to  the  production  of  a  third,  a  new  form, 
constituted  by  and  containing,  but  only  impliciter,  the  two  former 
as  moments.  This  third,  this  new  form,  develops  itself  now  up  to 
the  full  of  its  unity,  and  is  presently  seen  to  imply  iU  opposite — 
with  the  same  results.  Now,  we  have  to  conceive  this  process 
repeated  again  and  again  till  an  end  is  reached ;  which  end,  we 
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have  further  to  conceive,  pasaes  hack  into  the  first,  and  thus  the 
whole  movement  constitutes  a  simple  circle.     Each  link  in  this 
circular  chain,  too,  is  seen  to  be  a  kind  of  triple  unity.     Ever, 
indeed,  there  seems  somehow  a  flight  of  three,  tlie  last  of  which  is 
always  a  return  to  the  first,  but  changed,  as  if  it  were  richer, 
heavier,   more    coinplete — more    completely   developed,   in    fact- 
Each  of  the  three  terms  concerned  must  be  conceived  to  begin,  to 
fill,  to  reach  its  full ;  and  when  full,  to  show,  as  it  were,  the  germ 
of  its  opposite,  which  rising  up   into  its  full,  seeks  union  and 
coalescence  with  its  former  to  a  new  production.     This  is  the  one 
metaphor  of  the  thought  of  Hegel ;  and  even  here  we  can  see  that 
we  have  never  moved  from  the  spot;   for  this   metaphor  is  but 
another  way  of  expressing  the  one  movement  or  principle  already 
characterised  in  so  many  ways  as  Svpafjn^^  i?X»;,  eiTcXexeta ;  Begriff, 
Uriheil,  Schluss ;   universality,  particularity,   singularity ;   thesis, 
antithesis,  synthesis;  being,  essence,  notion,  &c.  &c.     Wherever 
we  are  in  Hegel  indeed,  we  have  ever  the  same  triplet  before  us  in 
one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms.     Always  there  are  the  two 
opposites  or  reciprocals  which  coalesce  like  acid  and  alkali  to 
a  base — ^a  base  in  which   they  still   implicitly  are,   but  only  as 
moments.    This  base,  again,  if  the  result  of  its  moments,  is  really 
their  base,  their  ground,  their  foundation,  their  Gt^/ndlage.     If 
they  found  it,  it  founds  them.     It  is  the  mother-liquor  into  which 
they  have  passed:  it  is  a  living  base  out  of  which  they  can  arise 
and  show  themselves,  and  into  wliich  they  can  again  disappeariugly 
return.     This  is  the  Hegelian  metaphor:  a  ground,  a  base,  from 
which    arise    members,    which    again    withdraw    themselves — a 
diflcrentiated   Cmnmoji  or  One.     And  what  is  this  but  the  dis- 
junctive or  reciprocal  whole  of  Kant»  suggested  to  him  by  the  dis- 
junctive judgment,  and  discussed  by  him  at  so  mucli  length,  and 
with  such  fresh»  new,  and  creative  vigour  ?    A  sphere  of  reciprocity : 
this  is  the  whole.     This  is  the  Hegelian  Idce-Monade,     The  re- 
ciprocity still  must  be  understood  as   notional  reciprocity — the 
triple  reciprocity  of  universal,  particular,  and  singulai\  each  of 
which,  as  reciprocal  of  the  others,  holds  the  others  in  its  own  way^ 
and  is  in  fact  the  others.     It  is  identity  gone  into  its  differences 
indeed,  but  still  even  in  these  identical  with  itself.     Differentiated 
identity,  or   identified   diflference,   constitutes  the  one   reciprocal 
sphere  of  Hegel— *a  sphere  which  is  the  whole  universe — a  sphere 
which  is  each  and  every  atom  in  tlie  universe — ^a  sphere  which,  as 
aelf-conaciousness,  or  rather  as  the  Nation  (self-consciousness  in  its 
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simplest  statement),  is  the  one  soul,  the  one  spirit — which  is  life, 
vitsdity  itself — and  the  only  life,  the  only  vitality.  ^  Thus- it  is — 
which  is  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy — 
that  every  attempt  to  understand  or  explain  any  the  least  con- 
siderable of  its  terms  becomes  a  flight  into  the  system  itself.    So, 
for  particular  example,  is  it  that  the  third  is  always  the  base  and 
the  truth  of  the  first  and  second.     We  see  this  corroborated  by 
fact ;  for  it  is  simply  the  progress  of  thought  to  give  itself  the  new 
as  the  reason  or  explanation  or  ground  of  the  old,  or  of  what  pre- 
ceded it    Thus  it  is  that  the  modern  world  is  the  truth  of  the 
ancient,  Spinoza  the  truth  of  Descartes,  Hume  the  truth  of  Locke, 
and  Kant  the  truth  of  Hume,  as  Hegel  is  of  Elant     On  this  last 
particular  ground,  and  in  harmony  with  the  whole  system,  Begriff 
is  third  where  Seyn  and  Wesen  are  first  and  second.    The  Hegelian 
Logic  even  outwardly  presents  these  three  stadia,  and  the  reason 
lies  in  the  Hegelian  notion,  or  is  just  another  side  of  the  Hegelian 
metaphor.     There  is  opposed  to  perception  this  world  of  outer 
images:   these  constitute   the  Seyn,  the  immediacy.     But  now 
understanding  takes  what  perception  ofifers — will  not  content  itself 
with  what  perception  ofifers  as  it  is  ofifered,  will  treat  this  in  its 
way,  and  insists  on  demanding  the  inner  nature  of  this  outer  nature, 
the  inner  being  of  this  outer  being ;  it  insists  on  satisfaction  to  its 
own  Bejlexion,  and  demands  the  Wesen  of  this  Seyn,  the  inner 
essentity  of  this  outer  appearance,  the  Noumenon  of  the  Pheno- 
menon.    But  all  this  can  be  said  in  the  two  words,  Begriff  and 
Urtheil.     The  act  of  perception  may  be  named   the  immediate 
Begriff,  the  Begriff  in  itself:  in  itself  as  being  yet  only  virtual, 
that  is,  existent  and  factual,  but  object  of  consciousness  as  yet 
neither  to  itself  nor  anything  else ;  in  itself,  too,  as  really  in  itself 
for  every  particular  into  which  the  whole  sphere  (or  notion)  goes 
asunder,  constitutes,  each  with  each,  just  what  the  sphere  or  notion 
is  in  itself ;  and  in  itself  as  really  in  itself  in  this  sense,  that  to 
whatever  yet  it  may  develop  itself,  that  development  depends  on, 
is  conditioned  by,  the  first  natural  germ  as  it  was  in  itself  when 
first  manifested.     In  particular  explanation  of  the  third  or  last 
phase,  it  may  be  stated  that  self-will  is  the  notion  in  itself  of  the 
whole  developed  notion  of  morality.     At  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  enter  a  caveat  against  this  statement  being  supposed  to 
favour  what  is  called  the  selfish  system.    Self-will  is  the  notion  of 
morality  in  itself;  but  it  is  only  through  its  negative  of  humilia- 
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tion  and  submisaion  that  it  reaches  ita  own  consummatioD ;  and 
Uiis  can  hardly  be  a  dogma  of  the  Seltiah  System. 

But  if  the  act  of  perception  be  the  notion  in  itself,  the  act  of 
understanding  is  the  notion  f&r  itse!j\     Perception  is  content  to 
hold  its  matter  jost  as  it  is,  and  asks  no  further.     Understanding 
is  not  so  content ;   understanding  will  not  so   hold   its   matter, 
understanding  must  peep  and  pry  and  spy  into,  understanding 
must  separate,  its  matter — separate  it  for  its  own  passage  into  it: 
understanding,  too,  having  once  efiFected  this  separation,  keeps  it 
up ;  it  regards  this  separation  as  the  truth ;  it  holds  each  part  to 
be  in  iu  truth  oidy  when  separated  from  the  whole,  and  in  isola- 
tion by  itself:  understanding,  that  is,  puts  faith  only  in  Us  awn 
mbaimciiofis.     Perception  holds  what  we  may  call  its  matter — 
perception   itself  being   only   relatively   as    form — immediattly  ^ . 
whereas  understanding  will  hold  and  must  hold  this  matter  (the* 
amme  matter)  only  ^imdiaidf.    But  the  object  or  matter  immediately 
is  the  object  or  matter  in  itself,  and  the  object  or  matter  mediately 
is  just  the  object  or  matter  for  itself     Understanding,  then,  will 
not  have  the  object  otherwise  than  as  it  is  mediately  *  aa  it  is  in 
reflexion,  as  it  is  for  itself.     Understanding,  that  is,  scouts  outers 
nature^  and  will  have  inner  nature.     Though  it  has  it  there  as  ia^ 
perception*  it  still  asks  ickeU  isilt    It  demands  the  Wesen  of  this 
Seyu.     Seyn,  then,  is  the  intent,  ingest,  or  matter   of  all  per*  , 
oeption  ;  and  Wesen  is  the  latent,  ingest,  or  matter  of  all  under- 
standing: and  this  matter  in  perception  is  only  unmiUeihar  or  am 
sick,  while  in  understanding  it  is  miiUlbar  or  fur  dck.     In  per^J 
oeption,  that  is,  it  is  just  the  undeveloped  B^griff,  just  what  is! 
f^prehended  or  b^rasped  in  its  first  direct  unity ;  but  in  under- 
standing  it  is  the  judgment — (a  judgment  has  been  psssed  on  tbt: 
matter  in  regard  to  what  it  is) — and  the  judgoient  is  the  Ur4kgitJ\ 
the  primal  or  primitive  /ki rTing,  the  di$^^mu»aoL    But  now  is  the 
fipfiorlnnity  of  the  third  bianch  of  logic,  ol  reason,  to 
dm  a^littf  (the  ahnW  the  doseX  wli^  has  been 
mnderstauding  in  the  ITitheil*  and  ralofe  it  to  the  unity  of  pef-J 
oqition  in  the  luglier  feim  of  leasoo:  in  wiiidi  Com  il  is 
notion^  tlie  logkal  notion,  the  true  and  oonplete  notion,  aiHl ; 
and  Wesen  an  now  comploniented  by  their  third. 

Bnt  hecn  now.  than,  wo  have  a  new  Inad  for  the  ponoip 
H^:  Sa^lo  ApptolieBnQa,  Jndgnont^  and  BeaoBoiac! 
ihM  sfeMlia  of  ooamookgie  are,  after  aU^iepfnwUfii^  of 
B^  would  ba  at !    The  thm  Madk  of 
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but  a  stage  of  the  Hegelian  evolution — constitute  between  them 
but  the  Hegelian  notion — and  in  very  perfect  form !  Hegel  too, 
then,  has  seen  into  the  depths  of  the  meaning  of  the  common 
logic ;  and  he  co-operates  with  Kant  to  restore  it  from  death  and 
inanity  to  life  and  wealth.  How  striking  this  placing  parallel  with 
each  other  the  forms — Perception  and  Simple  Apprehension  ;  and 
the  matters — Seyn  and  BegrifF!  What  vision  this  of  Under- 
standing as  that  which  separates  and  remains  fixed  by  what  it 
separates— the  judgment,  the  Urtheil,  which  is  the  primitive  part- 
ing !  What  new  truth  in  the  function  of  Reason  as  reconciliant 
speculation,  which  restores  the  notion,  the  first  product  as  it  came 
to  us,  but  now  in  its  very  truth !  What  wonderful  sagacity  to 
regard  all — BegrifiF,  Urtheil,  Schluss — as  but  the  turns  of  a  single 
movement,  which  movement  is  the  one  essential  secret  of  all 
that  is ! 

But  this — the  psychological  triad  of  Perception,  Understanding, 
€Uid  Reason,  or  the  logical  one  of  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning — is  capable  of  being  applied  both  historically  and 
biographically.  Historically — Seyn,  the  intent  of  Perception, 
suflBced  the  earliest  men.  The  Notion,  the  Begriff,  what  was 
simply  begrasped  and  begriped  of  Simple  Apprehension,  was 
enough  for  them.  They  asked  no  questions,  they  simply  lived  ; 
it  was  an  era  of  Faith.  How  many  times  the  Notion,  meaning 
thereby  the  whole  logical  movement — and  that  is  tantamount  to 
the  whole  vital  movement — has  passed  through  its  own  phases 
historically,  cannot  be  said.  There  seems  good  reason  for  suppos- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  to  have  been  in  some  sort  an 
Absolute  Idealism;  aud  in  that  case,  the  Greeks  at  all  events 
represent  one  complete  cycle  of  the  Notion.  We  see  the  stage  of 
Perception  and  Seyn,  or  of  Simple  Apprehension  and  Begriff,  the 
age  of  faith,  in  Homer.  Then  the  first  appearance  of  the  Urtheil, 
of  the  separating  and  dis-ceming  Understanding,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Negation,  is  the  turning  of  such  thinkers  as  Thales 
and  the  other  Ionics  on  the  Seyn,  outer  being,  and  the  question- 
ing of  it,  the  demanding  the  Wesen,  the  inner  principle  of  it,  the 
resolution  of  it  by  reflexion  into  its  difierences,  water,  fire,  earth, 
and  what  not  Then  the  separation,  the  reflexion,  the  abstraction, 
the  generalisation  so  begun — a  beginning  of  Idealism  it  is,  for 
even  Water  when  proposed  as  the  principle  by  Thales  is,  as  Hegel 
tells  us,  but  a  beginning  of  Idealism ;  if  it  is  the  principle,  it  is  a 
unity  which  ideally  holds,  which  ideally  is,  the  total  variety — 
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w&xed  more  and  more  perfect,  more  and  more  pure,  in  the  succeed- 
ing philosopliera.  We  ha%'e  Pythagoi'as,  for  example,  seeking  au 
explanation  in  the  numerical  difiereiice,  which  is  so  far  an  abstract- 
ing fiorn  outer  solidity.  Then  we  have  the  first  absolntely  abstract 
thought,  the  Eleatic  being.  In  fact,  Heraclitns,  Bemocritu 
Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  can  be  all  used  as  types  ot 
certain  stages  of  the  movement  of  the  notion  and  applied  in  ex- 
planation of  the  system  of  Hegel  Of  this  movement,  we  may  J 
conceive  the  modern  world  to  constitute  another  cycla  lu  the* 
Middle  Ages,  there  was  simple  apprehension — the  reign  of  Faith. 
Then  came  Reflexion  to  break  into  tliis  nnity,  and  set  up  the 
differences  as  principles.  This  Eetiexion,  as  in  Greece  so  here, 
culminated  in  an  age  of  Aufkliirung,  People  conceived  themselves 
fully  enlightened  as  to  their  ancient  folly,  and  liastened  to  rid 
themselves  of  it  at  the  shortest— in  some  cases,  as  Carlyle  has  it, 
by  setting  fire  to  it  But,  looking  at  this  Reflexion,  only  in  the 
philosophical  element,  and  omitting  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the 
rest,  we  remark  that  the  AufkliLrung  culminated  in  David  Hume, 
and  passing  from  him  to  Kant,  received  from  this  latter  its  6rst 
tnrn  into  the  final  form,  completed  by  Hegel,  of  tlie  universal 
reconciliant  Idea  or  Schluss  of  Speculation  and  Reason.  This  last 
form  is  what  we  have  now  to  welcome:  the  doubts,  despairs, 
despondencies  of  mere  reflexion  are  ended ;  we  have  to  quit  the 
penal  fire  of  the  negative,  and  emei^ge  into  the  sunsliine  of  the 
new  and  higher  positive — of  the  positive  which  restores  to  us,  and 
in  riclier  form,  all  that  understanding,  all  that  reflexion,  all  that 
scepticism  and  the  eulightment  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
bereft  us  of.  Thus  does  the  Notion  describe  its  cycles;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  of  these,  that  each,  though  full,  is  a  rise  on  its 
predecessor.  The  Greek,  tliough  a  complete  cycle,  is  still,  as  it 
were>  in  the  form  of  the  first  moment,  Seyn ;  it  is  a  cycle  an  sick. 
The  modern  world  again  is  dominated  by  Wesen,  and  may  be 
named  a  cycle  filr  sich.  To  believe  the  analogy,  we  shall  be 
followed  then  by  a  cycle  an  und  filr  sick,  in  which  Reason  shall 
predominate!  How  strangely  this  coheres  with  prophecy  and 
the  utterances  of  Scripture  ! 

What  is  said  historically,  may  be  said  biographically :  Seyn, 
Weseu,  Begriff,  or  Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss,  are  the  three  stages 
in  the  life  of  every  thinker. 

Why  the  Notion,  Begrift',  is  third  to  Being  and  Essence,  will 
have  now  made  itself  apparent  in  a  variety  of  ways.    The  directest 
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is  simply  that  of  what  is:  Seyn  is  the  first  form,  Weseu  the 
second,  and  Begrifif  the  third.  This  explains  itself  at  once  by  refer- 
ence to  the  faith  of  the  religious  era,  the  unrest  of  the  reflective 
era  (Hume),  and  the  restored  repose  of  the  rational  era  effected  by 
the  Notion  (Begriff)  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  The  third  form  can  be 
easily  seen,  too,  though  preceded'  by  the  others,  to  be  at  the  same 
time  the  ground,  Grundlage,  or  containing  base  of  these.  We 
may  remark  here,  too,  that  we  have  now  the  necessary  light 
whereby  to  place  and  appreciate  Comte.  The  constitution  of  the 
notion  really  gives  him  a  show  of  truth  as  regards  an  age  of 
Eeligion  and  an  age  of  Metaphysic;  but  it  is  a  fatal  error  to 
suppose  them  past  only,  and  not  still  operant,  now  and  always : 
Comte,  too,  knows  nothing  of  the  how  or  why,  or  real  nature  of  his 
ages,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  his  third  and  final  one  (the 
Aufklarung)  with  that  (Reason,  Faith)  of  Kant  and  HegeL  Comte, 
with  the  smirking,  self-complacent  sufficiency  of  the  shallow, 
orders  us  to  return  to  Seyn  (Perception),  Phenomena ;  and  knows 
not,  that  he  brings  to  the  examination  of  the  same,  all  the 
categories  of  reflexion,  full-formed,  and  in  that  he  drifts  a  prey  to 
these  categories,  thinks  himself  by  their  means  (whose  nature  is 
hid  from  him)  master  of  the  Phenomena ! 


D. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  opening  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Logic  of  Hegel,  entitled  *Vom  Begriff  im  AUgemeinen,'  may  be 
translated  thus : — 

*  Objective  Logic,  which  considers  Being  (Seyn)  and  Inbeing  or  Essentity 
(Weaen),  constitutes  properly  the  genetic  exposition  of  the  Notion.  More 
particularly,  Substance  is  the  real  Inbeing,  or  Inbeing  so  far  as  it  is  united 
with  Outbeing  (Seyn)  and  gone  over  into  Actuality.  The  Notion  has,  there- 
fore, Substance  as  its  immediate  presupposition  ;  or  Substance  ia  that  in  itself 
which  the  Notion  is  as  in  manifestation.  The  dialectic  movement  of  Sub- 
stance through  Causality  and  Reciprocity  onwards,  is  therefore  the  immediate 
genesis  of  the  Notion,  and  by  this  genesis  its  Becoming  is  represented.  But 
its  Becoming,  like  Becoming  everywhere,  implies  that  it  (the  Becoming)  is  the 
reflexion  of  what  becomes  into  its  Ground,  and  that  the  next  presentant  other 
into  which  the  former  (that  which  is  engaged  becoming)  has  passed,  constitutes 
the  truth  of  this  former.  Thus  the  Notion  is  the  truth  of  Substance ;  and 
while  the  particular  mode  of  relation  in  Substance  is  Necessity,  Freedom 
manifests  itself  as  the  truth  of  Necessity,  and  as  the  moile  of  relation  in  the 
Notion.' 

It  was  in  reading  this  passage  that  the  historic  *  light  went  up 
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to  US '  as  to  what  the  Begriff  really  meant.     Of  course,  i 
knowu,  we   may  say,  all   along   previously,  that,  as  stated  by 
Schwegler  and  Haym,  it  was  a  tenet  of  Hegel  that  the  history  of 
philosophy  was,  in  outward  concretion  and  contingency,  what  the 
developraent  of  the  notion  was  in    the   inward   concretion   aod 
necessity  of  logic     But  still,  on  -the  whole,  the  tenet  was  looked 
loosely  at,  in  the  manner  of  Haym  and  Schwegler  themselves,  as 
a  mere  analogy  and  ideal,  as  a  mere  Eegidative,  and  not  by  any 
means    as    a    Constitutive.     Schwegler    expresses    this    thus : — 
*  History  is  no  sum  in  arithmetic  to  be   exactly  cast  up.     Nor 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  either,  can  there  be  talk 
of  an  d  priori  construction ;  what  is  factual  cannot  be  applied  as 
the  ilkstrattve  exemplicatiou  of  a  ready-made  notional  schema  : 
but  the  data  of  experience,  so  far  as  capable  of  a  critiail  inquest, 
are  to  be  taken  as  ready-furnished  to  us,  and  their  rational  con- 
nexion is  to  be  analytically  exposed ;  only  for  the  arrangement 
and   scientific    articulation    of    this    historical   material  can   the 
Speculative  idea  supply  a  Regulative/     As  said,  however,  in  read- 
ing the  above  passage  from  Hegel,  *  a  light  went  up,*  and  Hegel 
was  seen  to  be  much  more  in  earnest  with  his  peculiar  tenet  than 
it  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  even  to  surmise.    It  was 
seen,  in  fact,  that  the  Notimt,  was  Kant's  notion,  and   that   its 
genesis  lay  in  the  thinking  of  the  philosophers  who  had  preceded 
him, — in  the  thinking,  that  is,  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Locke,  Hume,  to  whom  Substance  really  presented  itself — though 
each  named  it  otherwise,  perhaps — as  what  was  the  whole  object 
of  inquiry  and  research.     Concrete  facts  do  undoubtedly  lie  behind 
the  abstraction  of  Hegel;  and  if  this  abstraction  can,  on  one  side, 
be  viewed  as  the  development  of  thought  as  thought,  apart  from 
any  other  consideration,  it  can  also  be  \iewed,  on  the  other  side, 
as  being  but  the  counterpart  of   the  actual  particular  facts   of 
history.     To  him,  indeed,  who  is  well  read  in  history  in  general^ 
and  in  that  of  philosophy  in  particular,  the  light  now  offered  will 
shine  into  meaning  many  tracts   of  Hegel   w^hich   might  have 
appeared  previously  quite  impervious. 

In  further  reference  to  the  exposition  of  Substance  being  the 
genesis  of  the  Notion,  we  remark,  that  what  is  in  and  for  itself,  is 
to  itself  at  once  it6  own  ground  and  its  own  manifestation,  its  own 
identity  and  its  own  difference,  its  own  atErmation  and  its  own 
negation,  &c.  &c.  Now  Substance  is  all  this:  the  notion  conveyed 
by  this  word  is  just  that  it  is  its  own  Wesen  and  its  own  Seyn,  its 
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own  Inbeing  and  its  own  Oiitbeing,  its  own  ground  and  its  own 
manifestation,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  the  sort  of  movement  in- 
volved here  in  this  species  of  play  between  inside  and  outside, 
ground  and  manifestation,  identity  and  diflerence,  may  be  appro- 
priately termed  reflexion :  for  neither  factor  is,  in  itself,  absolute, 
independent,  isolated,  Sec;  neither  factor  has  an  independent  exist- 
ence— both  have  only  a  relative  existence,  either  is  quite  as  much 
in  its  other  as  in  itself.  The  graund  is  grouTid  just  because  of  the 
manifestation,  and  the  manifestation  is  manift^dation  just  because 
of  the  f/rannd.  Thus  they  are  reciprocals,  and  reciprocals  in  unity. 
Again,  the  NotioD^thafc  is,  our  notion,  Kant*9  notion,  or  rather 
now  Hegers  notion — is  the  unity  of  Being  and  Eeflexion,  or  Seyn 
and  Wesen.  The  categories,  or  their  universal,  the  category,  let 
us  say,  is  as  much  outward  as  inward;  it  is  whcU  is,  whether  we 
look  outwards  or  inwards;  that  is,  it  is  Seyn,  Being.  And  again, 
inasmuch  as  in  it  we  can  look  both  outwards  and  inwards,  it  in- 
volves or  is  Eeflexion;  that  is,  the  Notion  is  the  Unity  of  Being 
and  Reflexion,  In  fact,  all  that  is  wished  to  be  said  here  (begin- 
ning of  fourth  paragraph  of '  Vom  Begriff  im  AUgenieinen  *),  is  that 
the  movement  of  Substance  is  manifestation  of  what  it  is  in  itself, 
and  this  manifestation  is  identical  with  what  it  is  in  itself,  and 
Substance  and  Manifestation  are  just  identical  together  and  in 
general:  further,  that  this  movement  of  Substance  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  movement  of  the  Notion,  and  the  former  con* 
stitutes  thus  the  genesis  of  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the  evolu- 
tion of  Substance  through  CausaHty,  Reciprocity,  &c.,  in  the  heads 
of  Spinoza,  Home,  and  Kant  terminated  in  the  genesis  of  the  Idea 
in  the  brain  of  Hegel.  In  short,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Hume,  &a, 
are  simply  abstracted  from,  and  the  development  which  these  and 
others  gave  to  Substance  (for  the  object  then  was  an  inner  prin- 
ciple or  truth  that  should  explain  phenomena — and  such  is  Sub- 
stance) may  be  considered  as  the  development  of  Substance  itself, 
or  as  the  dialectic  movement  of  the  plastic  All  of  thought  which 
was  then  in  the  form  of  Substance. 

Substance  unites  in  its  own  self  both  of  the  correlative  sides:  it 
is  that  which  as  Inbeing  is  also  Outbeing;  it  is  both  inner  ground 
and  outer  manifestation ;  that  is,  it  is  Actuality,  or  what  actually 
IB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  thoughts  of  Descartes,  and  the 
rest,  circled  around  the  poles  which  these  simple  ideas  represent. 
*  Substance  is  that  in  itself  which  the  Notion  is  in  manifestation/ 
This  means,  Kant's  Notion  which  is  now  in  actual  manifestation — 
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is  but  a  development  from  Substance;  and  Substance,  therefore, 
was  in  itself  what  Kant  has  actually  developed  it  into.  The  dia- 
lectic movement  of  Substance  through  Causality  and  Reciprocity 
onwards  is  therefore  the  immediate  genesis  of  the  Notion ;  and  by 
this  genesis  its  Becoming  is  represented.  It  is  well  to  know  thiBJ 
literal  truth  to  history  ou  the  part  of  Hegel,  especially  as  concerns 
the  characteristic  tenets  both  of  Kant  and  himself.  Categories, 
Dialectic,  Method,  have  all  been  regarded  hitherto  as  appurten- 
ances of  the  system,  and  of  nothing  but  the  system:  close  literal 
generalisation,  though  in  ultimate  abstraction,  of  actual  outer  facts' 
has  not  been  thought  of;  and  Hegel's  claim  on  actual  history  has 
simply  given  rise — so  far  as  precise  fact  was  concerned — to  in- 
credulous shakings  of  the  head.  The  truth  in  general,  however,  is 
what  was  said  a  short  way  back,  of  Hegel  being  a  pure  mirror  into 
which  fell  the  pure  reHexions  of  the  long  line  from  Tliales  to  Kant; 
and  in  particular  the  truth  is,  that  the  text  of  the  Logic  may  in 
this  place  be  regarded  as  a  direct  ajiallegory  of  the  actual  origin 
of  the  Idea  of  Hegel  in  his  studies  of  his  inmiediate  predecessors, 
especially  Kant, 

Hegel  does  not  stop  at  reciprocity,  and  it  may  appear  wrong, 
therefore,  to  assert  that  the  notion  is  reciprocity.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  notion  is  beyond  and  more  than  simple  reciprocity: 
still  it  preserves  the  colour  and  lineaments  of  its  parent;  and  the 
notion  is  a  reciprocity,  the  notion,  in  fact,  is  the  notional  recipro- 
city represented  by  any  one  of  the  many  triads  we  have  already 
seen.  This,  we  may  just  point  out  in  passing,  has  escaped  liosen- 
kranz,  who  mistakes  the  genesis  of  the  notion  so  much,  that  he 
proposes  a  reform  of  the  Hegelian  Logic,  the  main  item  of  which 
is — untruth  to  history — the  insertion  of  Teleology  between  Recipro- 
city and  the  Notion.  It  wants  but  a  very  slight  glance  at  the 
system  to  discern  that  it  is  a  triple  sphere  of  triple  spheres  end- 
lessly within  one  another  almost  in  the  fashion  of  a  Chinese  toy*| 
and  that  the  essential  principle  of  eacli  triplicity  is  reciprocity. 
Compare  Logic  and  Nature,  for  example,  as  they  appear  in  the 
system:  is  it  not  as  if  there  were  an  inner  congeries  hanging  down 
side  by  side  with  an  outer  congeries,  without  direct  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  bnt  each  perfectly  parallel  to  the  other — 
parallel,  that  is,  in  reciprocity  ?  Is  not  the  Hegelian  method  but 
an  evolution  or  development — an  expansion  through  all  that  is,  of 
the  notion?  Is  it  not  simply  an  exhibition  or  demonstration 
the  notion  in  all  that  is  in  existence,  or  an  arrangement  of  all  that 
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is  in  existence  on  the  notion?  What  is  the  precise  meaning,  for 
example,  now,  of  Hegel's  rejection  of  what  he  calls  raisonnement  t 
Why,  raisonnement  is  the  method  that  existed  while  causality  was 
the  notion ;  but  that  method  it  is  proper  to  withdraw  and  change, 
now  that  reciprocity  (in  a  notional  form  certainly)  is  the  notion. 
This  is  a  true  insight  into  the  most  characteristic  and  obscure  of 
all  the  very  extraordinary  proceeds  of  Hegel.  While  causality 
reigned,  explanation  consisted  in  assigning  a  reason  for  a  conse- 
quent; that  is,  raisonnement  was  the  method.  Now,  however, 
that  reciprocity  reigns,  it  is  reciprocity  that  must  guide,  and  con- 
stitute henceforth  (till  a  new  principle)  the  method  of  all  theorising, 
and  of  all  explanation.  And  this  is  simply  what  Hegel  has  per- 
formed: instead  of  accounting  for  this  universe  by  a  series  of 
causes  and  efifects,  or  reasons  and  consequents,  he  has  simply 
carried  his  notional  reciprocity,  orderingly,  arrangingly,  into  it, 
and  presented  it  to  us  as  a  sphere  of  spheres,  all  of  which  follow 
notional  reciprocity  as  their  law  and  principle. 

What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  relativity,  or  mode  of  relation 
which  obtains  in  Substance  as  opposed  to  that  which  obtains  in 
the  Notion,  is  very  important,  and  displays  a  most  deep  and  un- 
mistakable historical  dye.  On  the  stage  of  Substance,  man,  as  his 
thought  could  only  then  show  to  him,  was  under  Necessity ;  and 
Necessity  constituted  then  the  great  subject  of  discussion:  but 
here,  on  the  stage  of  notional  reciprocity,  the  prius  of  which 
exhibits  itself  as  subjective  or  of  the  nature  of  thought,  we  are  in 
an  element  of  Freedom,  that  element  beiug  thought  or  reason, 
which  is  but  our  inmost  selves,  and  which  to  obey,  then,  is  but  to 
obey  ourselves — is  but  Self-obedience,  and  that  is  Liberty.  It  is 
historical  also,  that  he  who  first  announced  the  notion  of  reciprocity, 
and  in  its  subjective  or  notional  form,  was  the  same  Kant  who  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate,  as  if  by  exact  proof,  this  fact  of  our  Moral 
Liberty  or  Freedom.  Is  it  not  wonderful  concentration  on  the 
part  of  Hegel,  then,  to  shut  up  such  enormous  masses  as  the  dis- 
cussions of  Kant  in  single  and  brief  phrases  ? 

Still,  there  is  difficulty  enough :  this  (the  fourth  paragraph  of 
*Vom  Begriff  im  AUgemeinen ')  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  those 
hopeless  passages  which  so  often  bring  the  reader  of  Hegel  into 
the  gall  of  vexation  and  the  bitterness  of  despair.  In  the  Egyptian 
fog  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  how  is  it  possible  for 
any  man  to  see?  How  hopeless  must  the  British  student  of  Hegel 
find  himself  in  such  a  quandary  as  this !    Of  course,  he  is  at  a  full 
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atop.  If  he  has  not  yet  tried  the  second  hook  of  the  objective 
Logic,  winged  by  hope  from  the  reference,  he  triea  it  now,  but 
speedily  shuts  it  again  to  begin  at  the  first  which  is  but  too 
evidently  the  preliminary  necessity.  The  first,  however^  is  no  less 
obdurate  than  the  others;  and  the  baffled  reader  finds  himself  im- 
potent, imbecile,  flushed,  on  the  outside  of  a  vast  block,  inacces- 
sible, impenetrable,  hopeless  as  the  flank  of  Atlas.  But  is  Hegel 
always  then  to  remain  this  intemerata  height?  Not  so:  the  his- 
torical and  other  clues  which  we  are  here  engaged  on  will  be 
found,  in  the  end  (as  we  have  largely  seen  already),  adequate  to  a 
successful  ascent  here  and  everywhere. 

Philosophy  has  reached  in  Kant  an  entire  new  position.  Kant 
may  be  named  that  position  an  sick;  Ficlite  and  Schelling,  the 
same  fiir  sich;  and  Hegel  is  its  an  und  fur  sich — the  absolute 
power,  the  pure  negativity,  that»  as  absolute  power,  r*"connect3. 
itself  with  itself,  and  so  is  an  nndfUr  sich,  Hegel  thus  iudicatea 
that  he  has  consummated  the  whole  task  of  the  ages  by  bringing 
the  All  to  the  last  orb  and  drop  and  point  of  unity  in  the  negative 
fiir  r$kk;  that  is,  the  All  both  in  the  one  whole  and  the  infinite 
details;  and  this,  too,  for  itself  or  consciously,  the  fully  objecti- 
vised  or  filled  subjectivity,  and  the  fully  subjectivised  or  vitalised 
objectivity — which  latter  result  indicates  a  life  that,  as  it  were, 
eats  up  all  objects  into  its  own  self,  into  its  own  unity,  so  that  all 
that  is  remaioa  at  last  the  reine  Nq/ativifMi  iiegatite  in  that  it  has, 
negated  all  into  itself;  but  negative,  too,  in  that  it  can  negate  itself  1 
into  All,  the  One  into  the  Many  as  well  as  the  Many  into  One, 
Unity  into  Variety  as  well  as  Variety  into  Unity,  Identity  into 
Difference  as  well  as  Diflerence  into  Identity. 

But  just  this  is  the  Notion »  or  the  Notion  is  just  the  pure 
negativity  that  negates  its  One  (the  Universal)  into  Many  (the 
Particular),  and  negates  tbis  Many  again  into  the  One  which  is  the 
concrete  Singular  and  Unity  of  both.  This  is  but  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  notion;  but  no  notion  is  different  No  object  in 
the  outer  world  even  but  is  so  constituted  :  a  grain  of  sand  even  is 
a  universal  which  has  passed  into  a  particular,  and  has  again 
cohered  into  a  singular.  Nay,  apart  from  this  constitution,  what 
is  the  sand  ?  Can  any  one  tell  this  ?  Is  it  sayable  ?  Anything 
else,  in  truth,  is  but  abstract  reference  to  itself,  and  is  what  the^ 
Germans  call  a  Gejnetntes — a  thing  meant,  a  thing  opined^  merely. 
In  fact,  we  are  to  track  and  trace  the  notion  everywhere.  Every- 
thing runs  throug])  its  moments.     These  moments  constitute  the 
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universal  movement.  Consider  these  moments  in  the  form  of  the 
three  historical  periods,  of  the  three  psychological  acts,  or  best  of 
all,  of  the  three  logical  functions !  As  Seyn  (Simple  Apprehension), 
for  example,  we  have  the  first  reflexion  of  the  Notion,  as  Nichts 
(Judgment)  the  second,  and  as  Werden  (Eeason)  the  third,  which 
last  is  the  negation  of  the  negation,  or  the  restoration  of  the  first 
in  higher  form. 

Hegel,  then,  completed  Kant  by  ascending  to  the  category  of  the 
categories — the  category  as  such,  the  notion.  This,  without  doubt, 
he  was  enabled  to  effect  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  source  from 
which  Kant  himself  had  supplied  himself — Formal  Logia  The  result 
of  this  analysis  was  discernment  of  the  notion,  and  consequently  of 
the  fact,  that  all  Philosophy  (Ontology  included)  had  gone  into 
Logic,  which  fact  he  henceforth  proclaimed.  He  saw,  moreover, 
that  the  entire  of  philosophic  thought  which  had  preceded  the  new 
position  inaugurated  by  Kant,  constituted  what  might  be  named 
an  Objective  Logic.  The  realisation  of  this  Objective  Logic,  he  was 
gradually  enabled  to  accomplish  by  a  profound  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  but  always  in  the  company  of  the  Kantian  categories 
and  his  own  generalisation  of  the  same.  He  found,  for  example, 
that  a  beginning  was  almost  indifferent  (the  beginning  of  all  philo- 
sophy that  preceded  Kant  viewed  as  an  Objective  Logic,  which  is 
the  true  beginning,  being  unconsidered),  inasmuch  as  what  was 
everywhere,  and  repeated  itself  everywhere,  was  simply  the  Notion. 
Quantity,  for  instance  (as  seen  in  Kant),  formally  expresses  the 
notion  in  universality,  particularity,  and  singularity.  Nay,  Quan- 
tity in  its  notion  is  but  the  Notion.  Quality  is  equally  so,  for  its 
third  member.  Limitation,  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  this 
word.  Belation  exhibits  the  same  nature.  Other  assonances,  but 
essentially  of  the  same  character,  present  themselves.  Thus, 
Immediate  is  the  unparticularised  Universal,  Reflexion  is  the 
Particular,  and  the  commediated  result  or  notion  is  the  Singular. 
In  short,  these  and  other  triads  represent  the  Notion.  With  this 
mode  of  viewing  all  things,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Seyn  is  just 
the  b^inning  that  would  occur  to  thought ;  and  the  history  of 
philosophy  demonstrates  it  to  have  so  occurred,  and  as  such.  It  is 
the  universality  as  such,  the  ultimate  generality  or  abstraction ;  it 
is  the  Immediate — it  is  formal,  it  is  identical ;  as  it  was  the  first 
stage  of  historical  thought,  so  it  is  the  first  stage  of  biographical 
thought — it  is  the  absolutely  first  and  simple,  that  is,  it  is  the 
first  of  everything  and  the  base  of  everything.     How  else  can  one 
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begin  than  by  saying  it  is  ?    The  is  must  he  simply  accepted ; 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  understand  it.     It  is  stupid  abstraction 
to  seek  to  start  before  15,  is.     The  beginning  as  beginning  is  Just. 
it  is;  till  you  can  say  that,  you  can  say  nothing;  and  it  is  the 
first  thing  yon  can  say:  indeed,  should  you  go  back  into  an  ulti- 
mate analysis  of  what  is,  it  is  the  first  thing  you  must  just  simply. 
say.     It  is  just  the  beginning  of  Descartes  (in  a  way)  generalised^ 
from  /  am  to  it  ifi,  or  simply  is,  or  simply  tchhs  or  being*     In  fact, 
it  is  to  say  no  more   than  this— to  say,  with  eighteenth-century 
enlightenment,  God  ifi :  for  the  three  letters  there  are  (as  used)  a 
bare  word,  and  wholly  undetermined.     The  beginning  of  Fichte, 
the  ego,  so  also  the  identity  of  Schelling:  these  are  at  bottom  just 
the  same  thought  as  being. 

It  is,  besides,  the  fundamental  base :  every  particular  feels — 
granting  it  power  to  feel — that  being  is  its  first  and  centre  and 
secret  and  life,  Nay,  it  is  the  one  absolutely  inextinguishable 
entity.  Conceive  all  life  withdrawn — endeavour  to  conceive  the 
annihilation  of  even  space  and  time  ;  still  you  will  find  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  Being,  of  the  notion  is.  Do  all  you  can  to  reduce  the 
universe  to  nothing,  to  conceive  that  it  is  an  accident  that  there 
should  be  existence  at  all;  endeavour  your  utmost  to  conceive 
that  all  this  is  superfluous,  and  that  there  might  just  be  nothing  ; 
do  this  and  endeavour  this,  and  you  will  find  even  nothing  turns 
up,  ever  somehow,  the  thought  is,  the  thought  there  u — the  thought 
of  being,  of  existence.  That  there  should  be  nothing  at  all  is  an 
inconceivable  empty  abstraction.  We  are  bound,  then,  to  adtnit  a 
centre  of  existence,  of  being,  independeut  even  of  space  and  time ; 
and  what  is  this  but  Idealism  ?  Where  can  this  centre  be^  which 
vfill  be,  even  if  you  destroy  apace,  where  but  in  thought  ?  He 
that  will  in  his  solitary  walks  occupy  himself  earnestly  with  such 
reflexions,  will  at  last  find  *  a  light  go  up  *  to  him,  a  light  in  which 
he  will  see  space  shrinking  into  disappearance,  and  yet  being, 
existence,  solid  and  immovable  as  the  centre  and  tlie  core  of 
thought  itself.  We  cannot  annihilate  being,  we  must  just  begin 
with  it  and  say,  there  is.  But  this  being  is  a  notion,  and  will  take 
on  the  forms  of  the  notion.  It  conies  to  ua  in  the  first  form  of  the 
notion,  which  is  the  universal,  the  affirmative,  the  immediate,  the 
identical,  the  formal,  the  abstract,  the  ansick.  But  just  because  it 
is  a  notion,  a  true  notion,  its  universal  will  part  into  the  particular^] 
its  affirmative  pass  into  the  negative,  its  ansich  free  itself  through^ 
opposition  to  fiirsich^  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  similar  terms  the  third  step 
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to  concreter  unity  may  also  be  described.  Thus,  then,  the  whole 
progress  will  be  a  flight  ever  of  three  stages,  each  new  flight  being 
always  stronger  and  stronger,  till,  by  guidance  of  the  notion  itself 
and  its  own  native  rhythm,  we  exhaust  the  universe,  and  reach  the 
totality — articulated  into  itself — absolute  truth,  the  absolute. 

Hegel  had  convinced  himself  well  that  this  was  the  method,  by 
historical  study,  by  biographical  thought,  and  by  reference  to  out- 
ward nature  and  the  concrete  everywhere.  Deep  examination  of 
Kant  gave  him  the  notion,  t?ie  form,  while  universal  study,  of  a 
more  or  less  exhaustive  and  penetrative  character,  gave  him  the 
material. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


KOTES   OF  THE   STRUGGLE   CONCLUDED. 


The  beginDing  is  Kant,  whose  notion  was  that  objects  adapted 
themselves  to  the  subject  This  is  his  Copernican  notion — his 
notion  in  its  simplest  form.  Its  particularisatioii  is,  the  Categories 
as  functions  of  Apperception,  and  in  possession  of  a  complex  or 
manifold,  in  the  shape  of  the  sensuous  but  i%  priori  forms,  Space 
and  Time.  This  particularisation  constituted  to  Kant  an  d  priori 
subjective  machinery^form — by  which  onr  sensations  (matter — 
d  posteriori,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  causes  external  to  our- 
selves, but  subJecHve^  quite  as  much  as  the  a  priori  elements,  in  j 
that  they  are  simply  our  otmi  states)  are  taken  up  and  converted  < 
or  projected  into  the  connected  world  of  experience  or  of  percep- 
tive objects.  In  this  way,  each  of  us  inhabits  a  universe  of  his 
own  subjective  sensational  states  (still  nameable  inner  or  outer) 
reticulated  into  nexus,  law,  and  system  by  his  own  subjective 
intellectual  functions.  The  sensational  elements,  further,  being 
incapable  of  comparison  as  between  subject  and  subject,  are  thus — 
in  the  more  important  derivative  moral  sense  of  the  word — strictly 
mthjectivc ;  while  the  intellectual  elements,  on  the  contrary,  being 
capable  of  demonstration,  through  comparison,  as  the  same  in  each 
of  us  and  common  to  us  all,  are  thus — in  the  more  important  sense 
the  word  derived  from  its  use  in  reference  to  morals — objective; 
objective,  that  is,  in  their  validity  and  evidence,  though  subjective 
in  their  constitution  and  place  as  of  the  mind  and  belonging  to 
the  mind.* 

•  Tlipse  two  senses  of  the  words  mbjtciive  aud  objtctive  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stood aud  w«ll  disc  rim  iiiat<?d  by  every  ituilf  nt  of  riiilo8<j|ihy.  After  ft  caj-efnl  ft&d 
protracted  analysis,  we  cannot  find  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Jnmi  tht  manner  inuhiek 
he  understands  the  iwrds,  whether  using  them  himself  or  quoting  them  fnmi  otliei«| 
to  have  had  any  glimpse  of  tlieir  second,  dt^rivatire,  and  more  peculiarly  Gennsii 
and  important  aenie.     Yet  thta  is  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  principally  aaed 
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Further,  this  world  which  Kanfc  would  have  us  inhabit  ia, 
theoretically  (that  is,  so  far  as  direct  knowledge  is  concerned), 
phenomenal  only.  All  that  we  know,  every  actual  object  of  our 
knowledge,  is  indebted  for  its  matter  (form  merely  is  inadequate 
to  the  constitution  of  any  object  of  knowledge)  to  sense,  either 
outer  or  inner:  but  sense,  being  a  medium,  conveys  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  thing  which  afl'ects  sense  is,  but  only  of  what  or  how 
it  appears.  Still,  though  all  that  we  know — even  our  own  ego — is 
phenomenal,  there  are  legitimate  inferences  to  the  noumena  of 
things-in-tbemselves  without  us,  of  God  above  us,  and  of  our  own 
ego  as  a  free  and  immortal  spirit  within  us.  The  sensational 
elements,  to  which  we  owe  the  matter  or  manifold  or  simply  niauj/ 
of  knowledge,  are  d  posteriori,  then  ;  and  the  intellectual  elements, 
to  which  we  owe  the  form  or  nexus  or  unities  and  unity  of  know- 
ledge, are  it  priori :  the  latter,  that  is,  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
original  structure  and  constitution,  while  the  former  are,  so  far  as 
their  occasions  are  concerned,  derivative  from  elsewhere,  or,  as  we 
name  it,  from  experience, /(?r  which  we  have  in  this  reference  to 
wait.  But  the  two  terms  (things),  what  is  d  priori  and  what  is 
it  posteriori,  are  too  heterogeneous  to  clasp  and  weld  together  at  once 
and  without  more  ado.  There  is  an  intermediate  element  in  and 
through  which  they  cohere  with  each  other.  This  is  the  provision 
of  a  formal  manifold,  a  perceptive  manifold  (space  and  time),  which, 
being  at  once,  as  perceptive,  sensational  j  and,  as  formal  and  it 
priori,  intellectual,  constitutes  a  medium  in  which  the  matter  of 
affection  (sensations)  and  the  form  of  function  (categories,  notions) 
coalesce  to  the  production  of  this  whole  formed  universe,  outer 
and  inner.  Shortly,  then,  the  many  of  affection  are  mediated 
into  the  one  of  function  through  the  intellectual  and  ^  priori- 
placed,  but  sensational  and  ajaos^mori-presentant,  perceptive  forms 
of  space  and  time ;  which  are  tlms,  as  limitlessly  projected  spectra 
or  cones  of  illumination,  subjective  as  but  withiu  us,  but  objective 
as  appearing  ivith  everything  from  without  as  from  without.  In 
this  way,  then,  we  see  that  sensation  undergoes  the  manipulation 
of  intellect. 

But  in  this  notion  of  Kant,  that  whicli  was  the  spark  to  Hegel 

by  He^l,  who  may  ha  even  found  speaking  slijirlitiiifrly  of  the  other  sense  aa  the 
eominon  one  ;  and  as  for  Kant,  in  his  *  Streit  der  Facultiiteii  *  there  oocut  even  pro- 
minoiitly  these  formally  deiiniag  words  : — '  Welche  zwar  subjective  Wicbtigkeit  (fur 
mich),  abcr  keine  objective  (fiir  Jcdermann  geltende)  enthielten.  *  The  chapter  in  the 
K,  of  P.  B.  on  Meinen,  Wisseii  und  Glauben  is  a  very  easy  onei  and  h*ing  in  the 
practical  interest^  iisch  the  distinction  pamm^  as  do  the  practical  works  generally. 
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lay  here :  the  category — as  quantity,  quality,  relation,  &c. — though 
a  unity,  was  a  unity  of  a  multiple,  which  multiple  Kant  named 
the  intdlcctual  schema.  Now — and  here  properly  is  the  spark — 
time  and  space  are  found  to  possess  seiimtous  multiples,  to  consti- 
tute sensuous  schemata,  which  accurately  correspond  with  these 
intellectual  multiples  or  schemata.  The  sensuous  multiples,  in 
factp  of  space  and  time  are  only  eMcrnaliy  what  the  intellectual 
multiples  of  the  categories  are  inter naUy ;  nay.  special  sense  itself 
is  hut  the  same  multiple,  only  placed  in  degree  more  external  ^till. 
That  is,  there  is  the  centre,  the  unit  self-consciousiiess  ;  then  im- 
mediately hy  this  centre  lies  the  multiple  of  the  category  ;  next  to 
the  multiple  of  the  category  (or  categories),  again,  lies  that  of  time ; 
the  multiple  of  space  is  external  to  that  of  time :  lastly,  on  the 
absolute  outside  there  lie  the  multiples  of  special  sense,  or  our 
actual  sensations.  Here  are  just,  as  it  were,  three  degrees  (count- 
ing time  and  space  together)  of  the  externalisation  of  central  self- 
consciousness— three  forms  of  the  same  unit.  To  Hegel — ^to 
whom,  further,  the  things-in- themselves  (generally  expressed  in 
the  singular  as  the  thing-in-itself)  that  Kant  figured  as  causes  of 
our  special  sensations,  were  manifestly  mere  uunecessary  assump- 
tions, mere  abstractions  of  reflexion,  and  supererogatory  additions 
to  the  sensations  themselves — the  subjectivo-objective  nature  of 
the  whole  world  sprung  up  clear  at  once.  That  the  world  of  sense 
is  but  a  repetition  extcryiaUy  of  the  internal  category — here  at  once 
is  the  idea  both  of  his  Objective  Logic  and  of  his  Philosophy  of 
Nature.  In  this  way,  what  we  call  Hegel's  Tdce-Monade  must 
arise  to  him — an  absolute,  a  sum  of  all,  a  one  and  only  reality  that 
was  at  once  the  subject  and  the  object  in  absolute  concrete  unity 
and  identity. 

But,  having  got  this  notion  of  Kant,  which  now  hi  him  and  for 
him  had  grown  or  become  the  Mm,  how  did  he  proceed  to  realise 
Ids  conception  in  actual  execution  ?  The  first  step  could  be  no 
other  than  to  complete  the  categories,  which  were  now  seen  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  world;  for  as  they  themselves  were  the  whole 
inner,  it  was  but  an  extenmlisation  of  themselves  that  constituted 
the  whole  outir. 

This  was  the  first  act,  and  beyond  doubt  Hegel  was  most  active 
and  industrious,  and  indeed  wholly  unwearied,  in  studying  Kant 
in  their  regard  ;  and  not  only  Kant,  but  all  other  philosopher?, 
ancient  and  modern  :  and  not  only  philosophers  and  books  merely, 
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but  nature  without  him,  and  mind  within  him,  and  history  as 
record  and  preservative  solution  of  both. 

This  study  would  conceivably  result  in  a  collection ;  of  which 
collection,  as  we  see  still  from  the  mere  outside,  that  of  Kant — 
not  only  as  regards  the  Categories  proper,  but  also  the  Notions  of 
Beflexion,  the  Ideas,  &c. — constitutes  the  bulk  still,  and  still 
infinitely  the  best.  But  even  on  the  principles  of  Kant,  Hegel 
could  not  content  himself  with  a  mere  collection.  All  in  Elant 
disposes  itself  architectonically  (Kant's  own  word)  on,  and  derives 
itself  architectonically  from,  a  single  principle.  After  Kant,  in 
fact,  an  architectonically-principled  system  is  a  necessity,  and 
indispensable.  How  find  a  new  architectonic  principle,  then? 
Categories  have  manifested  themselves  to  be  the  whole  truth ;  but 
categories  are  notions — notions  relatively  abstract,  if  in  themselves 
concrete — ultimate  generalisations :  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply 
to  generalise  th^em^  and  so  obtain  their  universal,  or  the  notion  as 
notion.  But  what  is  the  notion  as  notion  ?  It  will  be  no  formal 
identity  either:  it  also  will  probably  contain  a  multiple  like  the 
rest.  In  this  multiple,  too,  probably  there  will  lie  the  means  of 
transition;  which  being  carried  out,  may  terminate  in  ultimate 
instance  by  leaving  the  categories  an  organic  system. 

Here  now,  again,  Hegel  just  simply  follows  the  lead  of  Kant. 
As  Kant  went  to  formal  logic  for  his  judgment,  or  category,  Hegel 
betakes  himself  thither  also  in  search  of  his  notion,  Nay,  little 
hesitation  was  left  him  as  to  where  specially  to  look  for  bis  notion ; 
for  Kant  having  already  used  up  JvdgmerU  for  his  Categories,  and 
Reasoning  for  his  Ideas,  formal  Logic  had  now  only  Simple  Appre- 
hension  to  offer ;  and  simple  apprehension  was,  besides,  the  precise 
rubric  to  which  the  nature  of  the  case  referred  him  (Hegel)  in  any 
question  of  notions,  or  a  notion.  As  Kant  found  the  forms  of  the 
Judgment  to  be  Quantitative,  Qualitative,  &c.,  so  quite  as  readily 
Hegel  finds  the  forms  of  the  Notion  to  be  Universal,  Particular, 
and  Singular.  These  three  forms  constitute  the  multiple  of  the 
notion  as  notion.  But  the  idea  of  an  architectonic  principle  could 
not  let  these  forms  again  merely  fall  out  of  each  other :  it  de- 
manded nexus  for  them,  too,  and  union  in  a  common  whole. 
Here  it  is  that  Hegel  manifests  great  subtlety  of  insight.  Indeed, 
in  this  whole  matter,  Hegel  presents  vast  industry,  vast  labour, 
vast  thought;  the  result  of  which  was — to  say  it  in  sum — his 
modi6cation  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  or  his  Subjective  Logic,  for 
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which,  nevertheless,  it  is  right  to  add»  abvmdant  materials  already 
lay  in  ttie  works  of  Kant. 

But  here,  as  specially  regards  au  architectonic  principle,  and 
the  forms  of  the  notion  itself,  Hegel  again  directly  follows  the 
hint  of  Kant.  Kant  transformed  the  classifications  of  the  Judg- 
ment— ^under  the  rubric  of  technical  logic,  so  named^into  actual 
functions  of  the  thinking  subject — into  actual  functions  of  apper- 
ception or  self -consciousness.  Hegel  similarly  vitalised  and 
subjectivised  the  technical  forms  of  the  notion.  Hegel,  following 
the  abstract  notion  into  its  abstract  movements  of  life  in  the 
actual  thought  of  the  subject,  saw  that  that  movement  was  the 
universal  (in  the  sense  of  the  all-common,  the  common  whole» 
the  one,  the  raonade,  the  absolute — for  this  movement  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  notion  in  absolute  generality),  determining  itself  to  a 
particular,  from  which  it  returns  again  to  itself,  but  as  Singular 
This,  certainly,  is  the  ultimate  nerve  of  thought.  We  certainly, 
for  our  parts,  ordinary  persons  in  this  ordinary  material  world, 
separate  independent  subjects  beside  separate  independent  objects, 
conceive  ourselves  to  be  determined  by  these  objects,  and  to 
return  to  ourselves  from  them  or  their  examination  with,  so  to 
speak,  a  mere  coiouriuff—kuowhd^e.  But  the  position  of  idealism 
is  once  for  all  held  by  Hegel,  and  the  (universal)  subject  accord- 
ingly is,  in  his  eyes,  self-determined  ;  so  that  the  absolute  universal 
of  the  subject's  innermost  or  most  cliaracteristic  movement,  is  the 
universal  (himself),  determiDing  himself  to  the  particular  (hia 
state  as  object),  and  returning  to  himself  from  the  same  aa 
singular  (the  notion,  the  knowledge  gained,  the  reuiiiou  of  the 
particular— the  other,  the  negative  of  the  universal — witli  itself 
or  with  this  universal).  This  is  the  nerve  of  self-consciousness; 
and  self-consciousness  is  the  absolute— the  dimeusionless  point 
that,  though  point  and  dimeusionless,  is  the  Universe,  Self- 
consciousness  is  the  universal,  the  all-common  (as  in  German),  or 
the  common  whole  that  is  :  but  it  thinks  itself;  and  itself  in  being 
thought  is  to  itself  its  object,  its  negative,  its  particular,  which  so 
is  just  the  particular  of  the  universal  But  so  long  as  itself  ia  to 
itself  in  the  form  of  object,  or  other,  which  it  considers,  it  has  not 
completed  the  act  of  thought:  that  act  is  completed  when  it 
returns,  as  knowledge,  to  itself  as  singular, — -that  is,  from  the 
particular  back  into  the  universal  This  is  the  single  secret  of 
Hegel ;  and  his  obscurest  writing  is  but  au  abstract,  and  so  almost 
mystifying  description  of  all  this. 
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But  let  US  open  our  eyes  to  the  step  we  have  just  taken. 
Self-consciousness  was,  to  us,  a  short  way  back,  the  centre,  and 
all  the  rest  was  as  the  circumference  external  to  it.  But  in  this 
mode  of  looking,  the  centre  is  simply  a  dead  identity,  a  mere 
abstract  formless  unity.  Now,  however,  we  have  given  a  multiple, 
a  life,  a  movement  to  the  centre  itself;  for  we  have  found  that  it 
is  just  the  notion  as  notion,  the  category  of  categories,  the  uni- 
versal into  which  these  are  generalised.  Self-consciousness,  in 
short,  is  now  identified  with  the  notion,  and  all  now  is  in  living 
nexus  from  the  inmost  centre  out  to  the  extremest  verge.  But 
let  us  open  our  eyes  a  little  wider,  and  ask  how  stands  it  now 
with  the  concrete  universe,  and  what  sort  of  a  philosophical  or 
religious  creed  must  we  now  entertain?  Well,  we  must  now 
suppose  self-consciousness  the  absolute.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  word  absolute,  electricity,  for  example,  is  the  absolute 
of  the  materialists :  it  is  to  them  the  first,  the  all,  and  the 
only,  which  gradually  condenses  (or  gyrates,  it  may  be)  into 
an  opaque  atom  and  all  atoms,  which  again  gradually  organise 
themselves  into  the  functions  of  life  and  thought,  &c.  Elec- 
tricity, capable  of  all  this,  were  very  intelligibly  an  absolute. 
True,  as  we  have  seen,  it  would  still  be  a  defective  absolute, 
and  80  no  absolute,  for  it  assumes  space  and  time  as  quite 
independent  of  itself:  still,  what  we  are  required  to  conceive 
under  the  word  absolute  will  be  easier  to  us  from  this  reference 
to  the  industry  of  the  materialists.  Well,  we  are  now  to  suppose 
self-consciousness  the  absolute.  Self-consciousness  necessarily, 
and  of  its  own  self,  is,  and  is  What  is.  Self-consciousness  is  its 
own  foundation  of  support,  and  its  own  prius  of  origination. 
Self- consciousness,  being  but  thought,  requires  evidently  no 
foundation  to  support  it:  it  is  independent,  indeed,  not  only  of 
considerations  of  space,  but  also  of  those  of  time.  Space  and  time 
belong  to  it,  not  it  to  them;  and  notions,  consequently,  of  a 
foundation  on  which  to  support  it,  or  of  a  prius  to  which  to 
attach  it,  are  manifestly  inapplicable  to  it.  It  is  the  necessity. 
Since  there  is  a  universe,  something  must  have  been  necessary. 
Now  this  something  is  just  self-consciousness.  Self-consciousness 
is  the  necessity  to  be.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  self-consciousness 
that  it  should  be  its  own  cause,  and  its  own  necessity,  and  its 
own  world.  Thought  is  a  necessity  and  the  only  necessity,  and 
thought  is  self-consciousness.  But  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
self- consciousness  as  the  one,  how  account   for  the  many,  the 
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variety  of  this  foroied  universe  ?    Self-coosciousness  is  no  formal 
identity,  no  abstract  unit :  it  involves  a  multiple,  it  is  a  movement. 
It  is  to  the  evolution  of  this  inuUiple,  to  the  continuation  of  this 
movement,  and  on  its  oiim  ^uce^Ui/ — ^tbe  necessity  of  thought  as 
thought — that  we  are  to  attribute  the  whole.     But  all  this  is  very 
difficult  to  realise  in  conceptioiL     On  the  one  hand,  this  primary 
vesicle,  or  atom,  or  call  it   wliat  you  may,  of  thought,  which 
grows  into  the  universe,  though  named  thought,  seems  to  diflfer 
but  little  from  any  supposed  primary  atom  of  matter  to  whose 
development  the  universe  might  be  ascribed.     In  fact,  idealism  in 
this  way  is  just  a  sort  of   materialism.     This  evolution  of  an 
absolute    necessity    seems    as    mechanical,    cold,   cheerless,   and 
unsatisfactory  under  the  one  name  as  under  the  other.     Whether, 
so  to  speak,  it  is  seed- thought  or  seed-matter  wliich  grows  into 
the  universe,  seems  to  us  to  make  no  difference,  and  the  whole 
affair  becomes  not   even   pantheism,   but   simply   materialism — 
idealistic  materialism  if  you  will,  without  question  of  a  God  at 
alh     On  the  other  hand,  and  looking  at  it  in  another  \vay,  where 
am  I  to  conceive  self-consciousness  unless  in  myself?     Aiu  I  the 
absolute  ?     Am  I  God,  then  ?     Tiiere  is  that  in  the  very  question 
which  confutes  the  supposition,     I,  with  my  aches  and  my  pains, 
with  my  birth  and  my  death,  am  too   manifestly  in   involution 
with  nature — am  too  manifestly  in  subordination  to  the  powers 
of  nature,  to  the  very  vermin  of  nature — ever  to  entertain  any  such 
absurd  notion.  Nay,it  is  this  very  involution  withiiature  which  gives 
countenance  to  the  counter  opinion  as  maintained  by  the  materialists, 
Sly  birth  and  my  death  are  processes  whicli  differ  in  no  essential 
respect  from  those  exhibited  in  the  birth  and  death  of  the  vilest  rat 
that  ever  crawled,     I  am  an  animal  even  as  the  rat  is.     His  death 
is  but  the  cessation  of  so  much  machinery :  no  soul  glides  by  that 
whitened  tongue  as  he  gnaws  the  trap  that  stitles  him  ;  no  one  can 
believe  in  any  soul  there  ;  no  one  can  believe  in  any  exhalation 
thence.    The  rat  and  his  birth  and  liis  deatli  are  but  affttirs  of  matter 
plainly,  mere  gross  matter,  despite  an  anatomical  organism  and 
physiological  processes  as   wonderful  as  our  own.     How  in  our 
case,  then,  believe  in  the  unproved,  in  the  unevideneed  allegation 
of  a  soul  separable  from  our  bodies,  which  allegation  has  been  got 
up   by  some  of  the   weaker  brethren  in  support  of  their  own 
vanity  ?     Assuredly,  when   we  consider  mere  nature  alone,  the 
creed  of  the  materialist  brings  with  it  a   weight  of  conviction 
vvliich  sets  absolutely  at  nought  any  such  dream  as  an  absolute 
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self-consciousness  in  mere  humanity.  How,  then,  are  we  at  all 
to  conceive  this  self-consciousness  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  which  is  to 
be  supposed  the  one  truth  of  which  all  else  that  is  constitutes 
but  forms  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Hegel  might  answer,  You 
are  only  asked  to  look  at  the  fact;  make  it  conceivable  after- 
wards to  yourself,  or  not,  as  you  may.  The  fact  just  is,  that  all 
that  is  (and  every  item  of  all  that  is)  exhibits  in  its  deepest  base 
the  type  of  self-consciousness,  the  type  of  thought;  and  even 
thus  far  you  are  secured  from  the  materialist  and  his  mere 
suggestion  of  what  we  named  seed-matter.  Nay,  as  we  have 
shown  already,  a  single  seed-matter  which  was,  however  infinitely 
extended  in  space  or  prolonged  in  time,  yet  at  one  certain  time 
and  in  one  certain  space,  virtually  or  impliciter  this  whole 
formed  variety  of  organisation,  thought,  &c.,  would  amount  to 
a  principle,  not  materialistic,  but  idealistic.  Fancy  electricity 
at  one  time  all  and  alone !  Well,  it  is  something  invisible,  im- 
ponderable, &c.  &c.,  and  it  is  a  single  entity,  yet  it  contains  in  it 
the  possibility  of  becoming  absolutely  all  that  we  see  and  think 
now;  that  is,  electricity,  so  characterised  in  itself,  was  then 
virhuilly  all  that  is  now :  what  is  this  but  idealism  ?  Even  thus 
your  seed-matter  shows  itself  identical  with  seed-thought — only 
that  seed-thought  contains  time  and  space,  which  seed-matter 
does  not  But  you  have  no  warrant  to  suppose  seed-thought  at 
all  from  our  doctrine,  if  by  seed-thought  we  are  to  suppose  a 
principle  impersonal  and  brute.  Thought  or  self-consciousness 
cannot  be  impersonal:  thought  or  self-consciousness,  however 
endowed  with  power  of  development  and  evolution,  always  implies 
a  subject.  Now,  it  was  to  this  subject  that  your  last  and  most 
serious  difficulty  related.  But  why  should  this  subject  appear  to 
you  so  difficult,  and  why  should  you  hesitate  to  name  it  God  ? 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  universe  is  the  divine  self-conscious- 
ness, and  not  the  human:  why  should  this  seem  difficult  on  the 
Hegelian  notion  ?  Perhaps  the  difficulty  lies  here — that  we  see 
no  provision  as  yet  for  more  than  one  self-consciousness,  and  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  transition  from  the  one  divine  self- 
consciousness  into  the  many  human.  It  is  to  be  said,  however, 
that  Hegel  demonstrates  number  and  quantity  to  be  a  necessity 
of  the  notion;  that  he  exhibits  the  notion,  or  rather  the  idea, 
externalising  itself  into  nature,  to  which  field  man,  so  far  as  he 
is  animal,  certainly  belongs;  and  that  he  afterwards  delineates 
the  development  of  spirit,  in  which  sphere  also  man,  in  that  he 
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thinks,  &Cv,  has  place.     Perhaps  yon  are  not  satisfied  yet,  how- 
ever, and  the  Absolute  Spirit,  into  which  as  into  a  subjective 
focus  Hegel  would   fain  direct  all,  looms  out  very  vague   and 
hazy  to  you;  perhaps  the  personality  both  of  (Jod  and  man  seems 
to  you  to  be  suddenly  extinguished  again  in  what  you  named 
already   seed-thought;  perhaps    the    whole   result   may   seem  to 
you   but  an   indefinite   pantheism^   in   which   if  the   individual 
human   subject   is   not   himself  the  absolute,   it   is   diflScult   or 
impossible   to   say    what   he   is.      But   why   should    it    be    im- 
possible   to    conceive    the    divine    idea    fis    externalising    itself, 
and  man  holding  of  God  both  in  nature  and  in  spirit  ?     The  self- 
reflecting  pool  of  a  pool  was  mentioned,  some  chapter  or  two  back^ 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  illustrate  these  thoughts :  and  why 
should  a  reflected  but  self-reflecting  droplet  of  a  self-reflecting 
drop  be  impossible  on  the  Hegelian  system  ?     Hegel  has  demon- 
strated the  subordination— the  nothingness  of  nature  as  against 
spirit.     He  has  thereby  saved  you — who  are  thought  and  a  spirit 
— ^froui  nature.     Now,  you  are  once  for  all  in  the  universe,  you 
are  no  waif  of  chance,  you  are  an  outcome  of  the  necessiti/  to  be — 
and  this  not  only  in  the  externalisation  of  nature,  like  the  rat,  but 
in  the  original  and  primitive  substantivity  of  thought — why  not 
conceive  yourself,  by  continuation   of  the  same  necessity,  then,. 
spirit  still  in  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  the  death 
of  the  body  shall  have  given  birth  to  Spirit  ?     What  is  there  in 
the  Hegelian  system  to  render  such  conception  more  difficult  now 
than  it  had  seemed  previously  ?     Does  God,  conceived  as  creating 
nature,  and  as  creating  man  the  probationer  of  nature,  that  is  to 
inherit  an  immortality  of  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  events 
of  his  probation— is  this  conception,  taken  just  so,  in  any  respect 
easier  than  the  probable  conception  of  Hegel  ?     Cannot  we,  at  all 
events,  rise  from  Hegel  with  a  clearer,  firmer  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  principle  in  this  universe — with  a  clearer, 
firmer  conviction  of  this  infinite  principle  being  thought,  spirit — 
and  with  a  clearer,  firmer  conviction  that  man  partakes  of  this 
infinite  principle,  and  that  consequently  he  is  immortal,  free,  and 
in  communion  with  God  ?     For,  I  cojifess  it  all  conies  to  this,  and 
that  philosophy  is  useless  if  inadequate  to  this.     A  philosophy,  in 
fact,  whose  purpose  and  eflect  are  not  to  countenance  and  support 
all  the  great  interests  of  religion,  is  no  philosophy,  but  a  material 
for  the  fire  only.     But,  it  may  be  objected  here,  if  the  end  of 
philosophy  is  only  religion,  philosophy  will  be  superfluous,  should 
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its  end  be  attainable  independently  of  itself;  there  is  revealed 
religion,  and  it  brings  its  own  evidence,  and  why  should  this 
cnmbersome  and  vague  and  unsatisfactory  interposition  of  philo- 
sophy 1)6  foisted  in  at  all  ?  This,  the  gravest  of  questions,  deserves 
the  gravest  and  sincerest  of  answers* 

The  answer  lies  in  the  necessity  of  history;  and,  in  the  case 
before  us,  this  necessity  of  history  is  named  Anfkldrung,  This 
single  word,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  answer  to  the  question 
considered  Eighteeuth-century  enlighteoment,  which  is  the 
Aufklarung  alluded  to,  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
and  accidental  outbreak  of  infidelity  principally  French ;  it  has 
now  taken  its  place  as  an  historical  movement,  and  must  now  be 
acknowledged  as  a  necessary  member  of  the  appointments  of 
providence.  The  French  criticism,  English  criticism,  German 
criticism,  which  belonged  to  that  movement,  cannot  any  longer 
be  ignored:  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ascertained  and  approved 
results  of  these  must  now  be  admitted  into  that  common  stock 
of  the  possessions  of  humanity  which  is  named  truth  or  knowledge. 
But  the  position  of  revealed  religion  does  not  remain  unmoved  the 
while.  For  one  thing,  revealed  religion  must  henceforth  consent  to 
place  its  documents  on  the  ordinary  and  common  basis  of  evidence. 
historical  and  other;  and,  indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  nature  of  this 
evidence  which  renders  desirable  any  appeal  to  philosophy.  The 
humble  pious  Christian  who  performs  his  probation  of  earth  in 
full  conscionsness  of  the  eye  of  heaven,  is  certainly  independent 
of  philosophy,  and  has,  to  that  extent,  no  call  to  seek  its 
aid.  In  fact,  it  is  to  consult  the  interests  of  truth  as  truth,  to 
admit  here  that  in  the  bliss  of  conviction  the  humble  pious  Chris- 
tian who  may  never  have  heard  of  philosophy,  is  probably  prefer- 
ably situated  to  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived.  It  follows 
not  from  this,  however,  that  there  is  not  that  in  philosophy  which 
even  to  the  humble  pious  Cliristiau  would  constitute  a  gain.  In 
the  singleness  of  his  view,  iu  the  singleness  of  his  endeavour,  he 
who  would  be  religious  merely  becomes  narrow  and  thin  and  rigid. 
The  warmth  that  should  foster  becomes  with  him  the  fire  that 
shrivels;  wliile  the  light,  the  mild  light  that  should  guide,  becomes 
constricted  in  his  strait  heart  into  the  fierce  flash  that  misleads. 
Humanity  wells  from  him  ;  he  becomes  a  terror  and  an  edge  from 
which  even  his  children  flee.  To  give  the  due  breadth,  then,  to 
this  too  keen  edge,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Aufklarung,  in  the 
purposes  of  providence,  appeared ;  and  just  such  function  does 
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pliilosophy  possess  for  all,  for  tlie  fierce  in  faith  as  for  the  no  less 
fierce  in  the  so-called  reasou  stil!  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the 
fragoientg  of  the  Illumination,  Man  must  not  rigidly  restrict 
biiDself  to  a  single  duty,  but  must  unclose  himself  into  the  largtf- 
ness  of  his  entire  humanity.  It  is  good  to  know  all  things — tiie 
stars  of  heaven  and  the  shells  of  earth,  and  not  less  the  won- 
drous entities  which  philosophy  discloses  in  the  bodiless  region  of 
thought  as  thought.  The  humble  pious  Christian,  then,  indepeu-j 
dent  of  philosophy  as  regards  his  faith,  may  stili  profitahly  resoit 
to  the  same  for  the  pasture  of  his  humanity.  But  religion  is  not 
confined  to  the  humble  only ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  in  the 
history  of  humanity  when  the  prqud  heart  longed  more  ardently 
than  now  to  lay  itself  down  in  peace  and  trust  within  the  sanctuary 
of  religion,  an  offering  to  God.  Now  for  these  latter  is  it  that 
religioti^ — since  the  Aufklarung^must  appeal  to  philosophy.  And 
just  to  fulfil  this  function  was  it  that  Kant  and  Hegel  specially 
canie.  The  former,  breathing  ever  the  sincerest  reverence  for 
Christianity,  had  no  object  during  his  long  life  but  the  demonstra- 
tion to  himself  and  others  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  freedom  of 
the  Will,  and  the  inunortaliDy  of  the  Soul.  The  latter  followed  in 
the  same  cause,  and,  in  addition  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  truths 
of  natural  religion,  songht  to  reconcile  to  philosophy  Christianity 
itself. 

This,  then,  as  regards  Hegel  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  what- 
ever doubts  and  difficulties  may  afflict  the  student^  that  his  cue 
object  is  the  reconstruction  of  religion »  both  natural  aud  revealed, 
and  on  the  higher  basis  which  the  Autklarung,  so  far  as  it  has  ap- 
proved itself  true  to  the  essential  interests  of  humanity,  demands.  < 
Very  obscure,  certainly,  in  many  respects  is  the  system  of  Hegel,  | 
and  in   none,  perhaps,  obscurer  than  in  how  we  are  to  conceive 
God  as  a  subjective  spirit,  and  man  as  a  subjective  spirit,  and  God 
and   man  as  in  mutual  relation.      Beyond  all   doubt,  however, 
Hegel  really  attempts  this  and  believes  himself  to  fulfil  this.     It 
ia  to  be  said,  too,  that  the  contradiction  which  is  objected  to  the 
ilwu'jhi  of  Hegel  nray  be  equally  objected  to  the  fact  of  the  wnu'er^c  i 
Finite  and  infinite,  conditioned  and  absolute,  both  are ;  and  of  this' 
fad,  the  dialectic  of  Hegel  may  be  the  true  thought.     Confiding  in 
such  hope,  let  us  proceed  and  see  to  the  bottom  the  true  nature  of 
this  immeasurable  Hegelian  claim. 

Hegel,  then,  converted  the  simple  apprehension  of  the  technical 
logician  into  a  vital  function,  the  notion  ^lia  notion,  self-couscioua- 
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ness  in  its  ultimate  nerve — self-consciousaess,  so  to  speak,  in  its 
ultimate  throb.  But  he  has  carried  the  same  lesson  of  Kant  into 
other  fields.  Technical  logic  in  its  technical  forms  corresponds 
with  actual  vital  functions  ;  but  so  it  13  everywhere — the  history 
of  thought  itself,  if  vitally  resumed,  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  facts  of  individual  consciousness.  The  various  philosophers 
are  but  thought  itself  on  its  various  stages  ;  and  instead  of  reading 
this  movement  as  the  outer  thing  which  history  usually  appears 
to  us,  we  ought  to  read  it  as  the  organic  movement  of  thought  as 
thought  Spinoza,  for  example,  thinking  substance,  is  but  the 
notion  as  substance  developing  itself;  and  abstractiug  from 
Spinoza,  we  can  quite  easily  conceive  the  process,  and  consider  the 
process  as  a  plastic  movement  in  and  by  itself.  Passing  to  Hume, 
substance  becomes  causality,  or  tlie  notion,  leaving  the  form  of 
substance,  assumes  that  of  causality.  Abstract  now  from  Hume, 
then,  and  observe  the  plastic  movement  itself,  which  speedily 
trausfurms  causality  into  reciprocity,  and  through  reciprocity 
(in  the  brain  of  Kant — for  it  is  not  only  that  reciprocity  follows 
causality  and  causality  substance  in  the  tables  of  Kant,  but  Kant 
performed  the  act  of  reciprocity,  he  altered  the  relative  position 
of  subject  and  object,  or  through  hini  this  position  became  in- 
dififerent)  into  the  notion.  But,  the  notion  !— wliat  notion  ?  Why, 
just  Kant's  notion — for  Kant's  notion  is  i?irfzi«//i/ identical  with 
the  notion  qua  notion  of  Hegel,  or  Kant*a  notion  just  is  this 
notion  but  in  itself.  Hegel's  notion,  in  fact,  is  the  absolute 
universal  of  thought,  the  primal  or  ultimate  nerve,  which  is  both 
the  primitive  and  original  form,  and  the  primitive  and  original 
matter  of  all  that  is;  and  Kant's  notion  is  at  bottom  nothitig  else,  for 
Kant's  notion  is  that  objects  adapt  themselves  to  the  subject,  that 
things  obey  or  adapt  themselves  to  notions,  that  the  categories  are 
multiples  which  repeat  themselves  externally — in  a  word,  that  the 
uotion  (the  category  is  a  notion)  is  the  original  and  only  vitality. 
Nay,  Kant,  though  he  knew  it  not  himself,  really  named  the  notion, 
and  in  its  ultimate  abstraction,  when  he  asked,  *  Why  are  synthetic 
jud(/mefUs,  h  priori,  possible  ?  *  This  is  what  Hegel  means  when 
he  says  the  notion  ;  and  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
*  Of  the  uotion  in  general,*  with  which  the  Subjective  Logic  opens, 
or  'the  Absolute  Idea '  with  which  it  closes,  he  will  probably 
be  able  to  perceive  that  Hegel  himself,  both  esoterically  and 
exoterically,  though  even  in  the  latter  case  grudgingly  and 
enigmatically  as  it  were»  confirms  the  statement.     In  very  truth, 
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the  abstraction  of  Hegel  is  often  of  a  quasi-allegorical  nature ;  and 
the  origin,  history,  and  progress  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  are 
very  much  the  matter  of  the  same  in  the  sections  alluded  to. 

Hegelj  then,  despite  hig  enigmatic  disclosures,  has  well  kept  his 
own  secret;  but  the  instant  one  applies  the  keys  which  have  now 
been  given,  the  wliole  tiies  asunder  into  ease  and  light. 

The  movement  of  the  abstract  notion,  (it  is  rdativtly  always^ 
abstract,  though  inherently  also  always  concrete,)  for  example, 
has  three  steps.  In  the  first,  it  is  tlie  universal,  that  is,  it  is  in 
itself,  as  it  were,  passively  shut  together  into  its  own  identity, 
virtually  the  all  and  each  but  nndeveloped  ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
the  particular,  or  it  is  for  itself  that  is,  it  surveys  itself,  has  given 
itself  an  object,  and  so  has  differentiattd  itself  into  subject  and 
object;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  the  singular,  or  subject  and  object, 
have  coalesced  again,  or  just  it  lias  gone  together  %vith  its  own  self  ' 
again,  that  is,  it  is  in  and  for  itself,  or  rather,  in,  for,  mid  by  itself. 
But  these  are  tlie  three  parts  also  of  the  one  organic  logical  move- 
ment, w^hich  one  organic  movement  of  thouglit  may  just,  indeed,  be 
named  the  notion :  the  first  step  is  simple  apprehension,  the 
second  is  judgment,  and  the  third  is  reason  or  reasoning.  The 
connexion,  perhaps,  is  best  seen  in  the  German  w^ords  for  the 
objects  of  these  three  departments  (which  together  constitute  the 
whole)  of  Technical  Logic, — BegriflT,  Urtheil,  Schluss*  The 
Begriff  is  the  notion  yet  in  its  entirety,  in  its  unity,  in  its 
identity,  as  begripped,  begriped,  or  begrasped  together.  The 
Urtheil  is  the  Ur-theil  (ordeal  in  English — compare  theil,  deal, 
and  the  French  tailler),  the  primitive  or  first  parting,  the  judg- 
ment which  is  a  dis-cernm^nt,  that  is,  both  a  separation  and  an 
elevation  into  special  notice  of  a  part.  The  Schluss  is  the  shut, 
the  close,  the  return  of  the  movement  to  imity.  As  Begriff, 
then,  there  is  but  unity,  self-identity»  a  mere  formal  oneness ; 
but  as  whole,  common  whole,  universal,  which  w^e  have  taken  it 
to  be,  it  yet  virtually  contains  all  in  itself— all  variety^  that  is, 
or  all  particulars ;  it  is  only  not  yet  ^ated,  or  expressed,  in  this 
form,  not  yet  this  form  in  imsition  (Gesetzt):  it,  therefore,  vir- 
tually all  these,  but  not  yet  *  set ' — gesetzt,  or  formally  stated — as 
all  these,  is  as  yet  in  itself;  or  its  own  substantial  variety  is  as 
yet  only  virtual,  only  in  itself.  The  Begriff-stage  of  the  notion 
is,  tlierefore,  only  the  notion  an  sick,  or  in  itself.  This  is  the 
SvmfjLt^  of  Aristotle.  But  this  state  of  the  case  is  changed  in  the 
Urtiieil,     A  process  of  sundering  has  taken  place — a  movement 
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of  reflexion ;  the  Notion  is  aware  of  something  (itself  still,  and  so 
is  the  movement  reflexion)  which  is  the  object,  the  particular. 
But,  on  the  ideal'  basis,  object  being  but  subject,  we  may  say  that 
the  Begrifi",  which  as  Begrifif  is  only  in  itself,  is  now  as  Ur-theil, 
for  itself:  that  is,  it  has  an  object,  or  there  is  something  for  it, 
which  something  again  being  but  itself,  it  itself  may  just  be  said 
to  be  for  itself  As  Schluss,  or  singular,  again,  the  notion  has 
returned  to  itself,  and  is  in  and  for  itself  But  on  this  stage,  it  is 
again  a  unity,  a  self-immediate,  and  in  a  higher  form  than  it  was 
at  first,  because  it  has  returned  to  itself  enriched  by  the  particular 
which  it  discerned— or  into  which  it  dis-cerned,  in  the  judgment 
This  new  unity,  as  a  unity,  and  as  self-immediate,  may  again  be 
considered  as  in  the  form  of  BegrifiT,  that  is,  as  in  itself  and 
again  as  passing  into  the  form  of  judgment  for  itself  and  return- 
ing into  a  new  Schluss  as  in  and  for  itself 

Now  this  is  the  whole  of  Hegel,  and  this  is  his  ultimate  secret 
These  are  the  steps :  An  sich,  Fiir  sich,  An  und  fur  sich.  They 
have  analogues  in  Aristotle  and  elsewhere ;  but  unless  they  be 
regarded  simply  in  their  derivation  from  Kant,  they  will  be 
misunderstood. 

One  can  see  that  with  this  principle  the  idealist  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  materialist,  so  far  as  a  consistent  cosmogony 
is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  were  the  theory  of  the  materialist 
to  prove  satisfactory,  his  conclusion  would,  by  its  own  dialectic, 
strike  round  from  materialism  into  idealism ;  for  an  invisible,  im- 
palpable, imponderable,  and  so  already  very  immaterial  and 
ideal  something,  like  electricity,  which  in  itself  or  virtually  were 
all  that  is,  would  be,  and  could  be,  nothing  but  idealism.  And 
in  the  second  place,  the  theory  of  the  materialist  is  very  unsatis- 
factory :  for  a  single  material  simple,  even  if  able  to  add  to  its 
size  by  its  own  duplication,  could  never  even  by  an  eternity  of 
duplication  add  anything  but  itself  to  itself,  it  could  never  add 
another  than  itself;  again,  whatever  may  be  asserted,  or  plausibly 
theorised,  no  transition  of  matter  to  thought,  to  organisation,  to 
multiplicity,  even  to  a  single  other,  has  ever  been  proved ;  and, 
lastly,  could  a  material  one  vai^  itself  into  a  many,  not  only 
material  but  spiritual,  and  not  only  so  material,  but  also  othei^vnse 
material,  and  had  such  process  been  actually  proved,  time  and 
space  would  remain  unaccounted  for  on  the  outside  still.  How 
difierent  it  is  with  the  ideal  principle !  It  is  at  once  not  only  a 
one,  but  a  many  ;  it  is  at  once  evidently  a  principle  of  transition 
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in  itaelf,  and  it  is  proved  such ;  it  is  at  once  adequate  to  matter 
(its  other)  aod  to  thought ;  moreover,  it  is  adequate  to  time  and 
space:  lastly^  in  addition,  it  is  the  nearest  verity  to,  the  most 
vital  fact  in,  each  of  us,  and  it  requires  neither  an  elephant  of 
support  nor  a  tortoise  of  origination — it  is  catisa  sui  and  principium 
mi. 

But  let  ua  apply  what  we  have  found  in  direct  explication  of 
the  system  of  Hegel  as  it  stands.  The  notion  as  notion,  as 
organic  whole  of  the  movements  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  the 
architectonic  principle  which  is  to  be  beginning,  middle,  method, 
and  result  to  the  whole  of  philosophy.  How  begin,  then  ?  Why, 
just  the  notion  is.  Is  is  a  verity ;  so  tliat  there  inicfit  he  is  a 
verity,  and  it  is  the  notion  that  just  mtist  be  and  is.  The  notion 
is,  and  the  notion  firstly  is  in  itself.  Now  the  notion  in  itself  is 
the  stage  of  the  Begrift'  or  of  simple  appieliension,  and  the  object 
her©  on  the  great  scale  is  nature.  Nature  is  the  notion  yet 
begrasped  together,  the  notion  as  before  simple  apprehension, 
or  perception  and  sensation.  It  is  in  nature  that  the  notion  is  as 
yet  only  latent,  only  virtual,  only  potential,  only  impiiciter,  only 
an  sicX  Nature  will  afterwards  appear  as  tlie  notion  also  Ausser 
sich:  the  two  ideas  are  at  bottom  not  incompatible,  but  identical ; 
such  is  the  dialectic  of  thought  and  speech ;  and  this  is  no  pre- 
judice to  us  here  regarding  nature  as  the  notion  an  sich.  But  if  it 
is  in  nature  that  the  notion  is  an  sich,  it  is  in  spirit,  or  in  feeling, 
willing  intelligence,  that  the  notion  becomes  fUr  sich,  or  consciously 
looked  at;  and  again  it  is  in  the  realm  of  abstraction  from  both 
these  concretes,  from  the  concrete  of  a  subject  as  well  as  from 
the  concrete  of  an  object — it  is  in  logic  that  the  notion  is  in 
and  for  itselt  But  thought  is  the  prius  of  all  ;  therefore  it  is, 
that  in  tlie  universal  rubric,  the  ordinary  order  is  reversed,  and 
what  is  last  as  in  phenomenal  evolution  is  first  as  in  noumenal 
fact.  In  this  way,  then,  we  can  see  into  the  first  inscription  found 
in  the  Hegelian  writings — L<jgic,  Nature,  Spirit.  Still,  there  are 
i-ctiexions  possible  in  an  opposite  sense  which,  on  the  principles  of 
Hegel,  would  justify  the  same  triad,  and  in  the  same  order :  it 
is  possible  to  look  at  logic  as  if  it  were  the  notion  an  sich,  at 
nature  as  if  it  were  the  notion  ftir  sich.  and  at  spirit  as  if  it  were 
tlie  notion  an  und  ftir  sich ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Hegel, 
though  he  directly  styles  logic  *  the  science  of  tlie  idea  in  and  for 
itself,'  did  regard,  and  did  arrive  at,  his  general  division  in  this 
latter  manner:  it  is  certain  he  places  logic  relatively  to  natui-e  and 
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spirit  as  on  a  stage  of  An  sich,  and  that  he  regards  spirit  as  the 
highest  form  of  the  idea.  The  result  of  logic»  to  be  sure,  is  the 
idea  in  and  for  itself;  but  even  thus  the  result  can  be  regarded  as 
a  new  Begriff,  as  a  new  uiiity  in  itself,  and  again  developed  into  a 
new  in  and  for  itself,  or  spirit. 

But,  however  this  be,  let  us  take  each  of  these  gmnd  forms^  one 
after  the  other,  and  apply  the  same  formula.  Let  us  take  logic, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  notion  as  in  the  element  of  the  same. 
Now  in  this  element  what  is  the  most  immediate  or  an  sick  form 
of  the  notion  ?  Why,  that  What  is,  is  just  What  is  or  ISeing 
What  now  in  the  same  element  is  it  for  itself  f  Here  we  have  to 
consider  that  we  are  in  a  moment  of  reflexion ;  that  we  seek  a 
mediate,  not  an  immediate  ;  tliat  we  say  to  ourselves,  what  is 
What  is  ? — that  is,  what  is  it  in  its  essence,  its  principle,  its  true 
inner  nature,  its  true  self;  what  is  the  in-being  of  that  out-being, 
or  what  is  being  as /or  itself  f  The  answer  plainly  is  We^en,  Lastly, 
what  is  it  that  unites  these  ? — what  U  it  that  is  in  and  for  itself? 
The  notion  as  notion  (the  Begriff)  is  what  is  in  and  for  itself,  and 
unites  in  itself  both  Seyn  and  Wesen. 

In  these  three  forms,  now,  we  have  the  three  moments  of 
thought  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  outer  history. 
The  last  stage,  the  Begriff,  refers  to  the  Begriff  of  Kant,  and 
is  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Kantian  philosophy; 
though  Begriff,  it  is  a  stage  of  reason,  a  stage  of  Schluss.  Wesen 
is  the  stage  of  reflexion,  and  has  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
Aufklarung,  where  an  inner  explanation  is  demanded  of  every- 
thing; that  is,  where  the  movement  is  retlexion,  where  what  is 
direct  and  immediate  is  not  accepted  as  such,  but  its  principle  is 
demanded.  This  is  called  also  the  stage  of  understandiug  proper, 
as  faculty  which  seeks,  and  maintains  for  its  own  sake,  distinctions, 
which  are  at  bottom,  however,  but  separations  and  isolations. 
That  this  is  the  stage  of  Urtheii  or  judgment  is  also  well  seen. 
Seyn  precedes  reflexion  ;  it  is  the  stage  of  instinctive  natural 
belief,  that  takes  what  is  as  it  is  there  at  first  hand  before  it. 
We  niay  conceive  reflexion  to  be  an  affair  of  the  modern  world, 
and  to  cover  the  whole  field  from  Bacon  to  Kant  Seyn  precedes 
Bacon,  and  reason  is  subsequent  to  Kant. 

Taking  now  Seyn  apart  from  Wesen  and  Begriff,  and  applying 
our  formula,  what  is  the  result  ?  Now  here  the  notion  is  in  the 
element  of  being;  there  is  no  reference  to  inner  principle  or  to 
notion :  there  is  no  appeal  either  to  reason  or  understanding,  but 
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simply  to  sensuous  perception.  We  are  in  presence  only  of  what 
is  sensuously  before  us:  but  still  it  is  that  as  thought,  as  logically 
thought.  Wliat  is  being  as  logically  thought  in  itself  f  What  is 
— to  wit,  what,  so  to  speak,  superficially  is,  as  logically  thought  in 
itself]  is  plainly  Quality.  Quality  is  what  is  directly  perceived  as 
constituting  What  is  in  itself.  For  ihdf  now  is  quality  gone  into 
its  differences,  the  negative  moment  of  quality ;  but  that  is — a 
little  consideration  is  certainly  necessary  here — quantity.  In 
quantity,  wliat  superficially  is,  h  for  itself;  for  it  is  an  out-of-one- 
another;  a  mere  externality.  Measure,  again,  is  evidently  the  ' 
union  of  both  quality  and  quantity.  The  correctness  of  quality 
and  quantity  to  the  formula  becomes  oeyond  a  doubt  on  referring 
to  tlie  mode  in  which  Hegel  regards  both.  In  the  triad  Seyn, 
Dsiseyn,  Fiirsichseyn,  the  sauje  principles  will  be  seen.  Being  is 
just  the  moment  of  simple  Apprehension,  the  stage  of  the  Begriff, 
the  undifferentiated  noiversal.  Daseyn,  again,  is  the  universal 
gone  into  its  diHerence,  gone  into  its  particularity,  and  the  union 
of  botb  is  the  singularity  of  Fiirsichseyn.  Seyn,  Nichts,  Warden, 
being,  nothing,  becoming,  constitute  again  a  triad  of  the  same 
nature.  Nichts  is  the  negative  moment,  the  judgment,  while 
Werden  is  the  moment  of  reason  which  re-unites  the  two  pre- 
ceding moments  into  a  new  third.  Under  Daseyn,  again,  we  have 
Daseyn  as  such,  Finitude  and  Infinitude:  and  here  the  An  sich 
or  simple  formal  identity,  the  Fiir  sich,  or  the  Urtheil,  or  the 
dif-ference,  and  the  An  und  fiir  sich,  or  concrete  identity,  or 
8chluss,  are  all  apparetit*  Then  under  Daseyn  as  such,  there  is 
Daseyn  in  general,  Quality  as  its  difference,  and  Something  as 
the  conjunctive  Schluss.  Under  all  the  divisions  of  Daseyn, 
in  fact,  will  be  found  the  attempt  to  begin  with  formal  abstract  j 
identity  as  the  universal  or  common  whole,  and  pass  through  the 
diflerence  and  particular  to  the  new  or  concrete  singular  whole. 
The  same  thing  is  mirrored  in  Quantity,  Quantum,  Degree,  and 
repeated  in  all  the  sub- forms,  as  will  be  seen  if  these  are  properly 
analysed,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  closeness.  The  formula 
of  identity,  difference,  and  reconciliation  of  both  are  seen  in  Wesen, 
Erscheinung,  and  Wirklichkeit  also.  Certainly,  the  matter  occa- 
sionally proves  refractory  ;  but  the  formula  is  never  let  go,  but  is 
ever  the  principle  uf  transition  in  every  discussion.  In  fact,  the 
movement  of  the  notion  as  notion,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
reciprocity  of  a  disjunctive  sphere,  is  attempted  to  be  imitated 
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everywhere.     Let  us  juat  sefc  down  a  few  more  of  these  Hegelian 
rubrics  by  way  of  additional  examples. 

Subjectivity,  objectivity,  idea,  might  almost  be  used  as  names 
for  the  movement  itself.  Then  positive,  negative,  and  infinite 
judgments;  categoric,  hypothetic,  and  disjunctive  (the  last  as 
specially  viewed  by  Kant  and  Hagel  refers  to  a  concrete  sphere); 
assertoric,  problematic,  apodictic.  Under  judgment  we  do  in  one 
or  two  cases,  indeed,  tind,  not  a  triplicity,  but  a  quadruplicity  ;  but 
under  *the  Absolute  Idea'  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Logic  will  be 
found  some  reasonings  which,  without  being  directly  applied  by 
Hegel  to  these  particular  instances,  very  well  explain  how  the 
triplicity  may  be  stated  as  a  quadruplicity. 

The  formula  again   manifests  itself  in  Mechanism,  Chemism, 
and  Teleology,  and  also  in  the  subordinate  divisions  under  each  of 
these  heads.     Logic  and  its  sub-forms  stand  not  alone  either,  but 
under  Nature  and  Spirit  the  same  principle  can  be  everywhere 
traced.     In  short,  the  beginning  is  always  witli  tlie  form  in  which 
the   notion   is   naturally   direct   or  immediate   to   us;  it  is  the 
notion  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  undeveloped  virtual  in  ttself, 
in  its  formal  identity  or  selfness,  in  its  unbroken  universality. 
This  is  a  stage  which  is  subjectively  the  stage  of  sensation  passing 
into  perception.     Logically,  it  is  the  stage  of  simple  apprehension 
and  the  Begrifif.     Then  the  middle  is  the  stage  of  reflexion :  the 
universal,  self-identical  unit  passes  now  into  its  differences,  into 
its  j^ar^iculari ties  ;  and  its  particularities  are  just  its  difl^erences, 
for  relatively  to  the  genus,  the  species  is  particular,  and  a  genus 
in  its  species  is  just  iii  its  difTerences,  or  the  species  are  just  the 
dif^ferences  of  the  genus.     This  is  a  negative  stage,  a  stage  of 
separating  and  discriminating  understanding  only.     Humanity  on 
this  stage  is  in  a  period  of  Aufklarung,  and  sharp  emphatic  divi- 
sion and  distinction  is  peremptorily  accentuated  on  all  subjects 
and  interests.     The  negative  is  after  all  pain,  however;  and  this 
stage   is   always   one  of  finitude,  nnhappiness,  discontent:  it  is 
now  that  HegeFs  Ungluckliches  Bewusstseyn  reigns.     The   last 
stage  is  the  stage  of  reasoji,  of  re-union  and  reconciliation.     His- 
torically, it  is  a  period  when  the  wounds  of  the  Aufklarung  are 
liealed. 

From  this  scheme,  a  thousand  utterances  of  Hegel,  unintelligible 
else,  will  spring  at  once  into  meaning.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  Hegel  will  henceforth  be  quite  easy  to  read.  No;  HegeFs 
dialect  remains  as  abstract  as  ever :  the  dialectic  of  the  transition 
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is  often  in  such  refractory  matter,  that  it  ia  laboured  to  insupportable 
pain,  or  subtle  to  evanescence ;  and  in  brief,  Hegel  will  never  be 
easy  reading.  A  useful  hint  here  will  be,  that  Hegel  often  uses 
words  so  in  their  directly  derivative  sense,  that  this  sense  and  the 
usual  sense,  as  Jt  were,  coquet  with  each  other  into  a  third  sense. 
The  reader  must  always  look  narrowly  at  the  composition  and 
analytic  sense  of  the  words  used,  Begriff,  Urtlieil,  Schluss,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  exemplify  both  the  analytic  signification  and  the 
coquetiy.  The  Urtlieil,  for  example,  even  as  the  Ur-theil,  or  priud- 
tive  paiiing,  is  still  the  Juti^nxent,  &c. 

This»  then,  is  the  special  origin  and  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Hegelian  method — a  method  wiiich  claims  to  be  a  form  identical 
with  the  matter:  and  the  claim  must  be  allowed;  for  what  is 
concerned,  is  thought  in  essential  form,  and  so  also  in  essential 
matter  Still,  however,  the  system,  even  in  that  it  is  developed 
on  a  formtda,  has  the  formalism  and  artificial  look  which  attend 
such,  in  a  sort,  mechanical  aids  everywhere  else;  and  after  all,  it 
is  the  matter,  or  what  may  be  specially  discussed,  that  in  the  end 
— despite  the  discovery  and  application  of  an  absohite,  or  the 
absolute  form — will  assign  the  relative  value  of  the  total  industry. 
Perhaps,  what  is  really  good  in  tlie  system,  would  he  quite  as 
good  if  disencumbered  of  the  stilfuess  of  tlie  form,  and  freed  from 
the  stubborn  foreignness  of  the  language.  This  we  have  yet  to 
see* 


B. 

The  central  ego  is  externalised  into  the  category — that  into 
time,  that  iuto  space,  that  into  sensation*  In  ultimate  generalisa- 
tion, again,  the  form  of  the  category  is  universality,  particularity, 
and  singularity.  In  that  ultimate  form,  moreover^ — of  the  notion 
as  notion — the  category  is  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  named 
e;3cter7ialisatio7i,  but  rather  simply  cxpi'ession  of  the  ego;  for  the 
form  indicated  by  the  category  is  the  form  of  the  ego  as  the  ego. 
The  ego  is,  hrstly,  the  universal ;  it  is  identity,  it  is  immediacy,  it 
is  An  sick  The  ego,  secondly,  surveys  itself;  that  is,  it  gives 
itself,  or  becomes  to  itself,  the  ^ardcular,  the  difference,  the  dis- 
cernment, the  reflexion :  it  is  Fur  ^kh  (and  Anders-seyn  and  Seyn 
fiir  Anderrs  are  evidently  just  identical  with  Fur  sich,  the  moment 
the  ego  is  the  all).  The  ego,  thirdly,  returns  from  survey  of 
itself  with  increase  of  knowledge;  that  is,  returning  into  itself 
*  The  form,  as  nbaolute  form,  can  never  ceaM  to  have  viilue. 
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(the  universal)  from  or  with  the  particular,  it  does  not  just  re- 
assume  its  old  identity,  but  is  now  the  singular,  which  is  identity 
in  diversity,  immediacy  in  reflexion,  the  uuiversul  in  tlie  par- 
ticular, or  it  is  An  vnd/ur  sick. 

The  multiple  of  the  category  as  category,  or  of  the  notion  as 
notion,  will  constitute  at  once  the  beginning,  middle^  and  end  of 
the  organic  whole.  Bnt  this  imiltiple  is  the  common  form  of  all 
the  particular  multiples  presented  in  the  several  categories ;  and 
that  common  form,  or  the  ultimate  geneialiaation  of  the  function 
of  the  categories,  is  the  conjunction  of  a  many  into  a  one.  But 
this  just  amounts  to  the  union  of  Farticn]B,rity  and  C/7itversality 
into  ^iw^ularity.  This,  again,  is  precisely  the  moveiuent  of 
Apperception  itself.  The  reduction  of  the  manifold,  under  the' 
category,  to  or  in  apperceptiou^ — this  is  the  aiugularisation  of  a] 
particular  through  a  universal ;  and  this  is  just  the  form  and 
movement  of  self-consciousness,  as  self-consciousness,  of  the  ego 
as  ego.  Nay,  the  same  terms  constitute  an  exact  abstract  expres- 
sion of  the  movement  we  call  Fercepiion^  and  Kant'a  philosophy 
amounts  to  a  new  theory  of  this  concrete  act. 

The  exfimple  of  the  restoration  of  external  dead  forms  (the  pro- 
positions, syllogisms,  &c,  of  technical  Logic)  into  internal  living 
functions  was,  as  was  his  habit,  generalised  by  Hegel.  The 
BegrifT,  the  notion,  the  ultimate  generality  or  universality,  in 
complete  abstraction  from  all  and  every  subject,  substantiated  as 
the  objective  all  of  existence — -this  is  not  the  only  result  in  the 
hands  of  Hegel  of  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  Kant.  The 
same  principle  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  other,  if  not  to  all 
»  other  concrete  fields.  There  are  fields,  indeed,  where  this 
principle  seems  instinctively  applied  by  common  consent 
Textile  Mannfacture,  Ceramic  Art,  and  a  hundred  other  similar 
industries,  are  always  objectively  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  us: 
we  look  at  them  as  distinct  objects  in  themselves,  and  that 
develop  themselves^  and  we  do  not  refer  to  the  successive  subjects 
that  manipulated  them.  Now,  wliat  we  do  in  such  cases,  Hegel 
did  in  the  case  of  abstract  thought.  He  abstracted  from  the 
historical  subjects  of  philosophy,  and  placed  philosophy  itself  as  a 
plastic  object  forming  itself  before  him.  Hegel  has  stated  this 
openly  himself,  but  he  has  not  been  rightly  taken  at  his  own 
word;  and  this  most  important  step  for  the  interpretation  of  his 
writings  has,  as  it  were,  been  taken  short,  to  the  production  of  a 
stumble. 
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By  history  itself,  Hegel  has  repeated  the  same  process;   but 
perhaps  this   process  is   more   remarkable  in  its  application  to 
religion.     Religion  is  a  concrete  sphere  of  naan's  world,  actually, 
vitally  there,  and  manifesting  itself  on  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  evolution  even  like  the  rest     People  talk  of  the  proof 
for  the  existence  of  God  who  is  the  object  of  religion,  as  if  we 
could  not  know  this  object,  nor  have  religion  without  tliis  proof. 
But,  as  Hegel  points  out,  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  tlie 
proof  in  order  to  have  religion  and  a  knowledge  of  God,  neither 
religion,  nor  such  knowledge,  would  be  now  in  the  world.     Ke- 
ligion  is  a  fact  of  man  and  man's  world,  manifesting  itself  in 
successive  pliases  like  every  other  of  his  concrete  surroundings, 
Hegel  then  took  the  series  of  its  phases,  as  the  successive  develop-        . 
mental  movements  of  a  plastic  object,  and  exhibited  it  to  us  so,^H 
in  complete  abstraction  or  separation  from  its  complicating  and^* 
encumbering  subjectivities.     Now  this  step  of  Hegel  is  precisely 
the  step  required  to  be  taken  by  many  well-meaning  men  now-a- 
days,  to  whom  the  letter  of   religion  seems  to  cause  so   much 
difficulty  and  uneasiness  that  they  desire  to  see  it  still  proceeded 
against  in  the  manner  of  the  Aufkliirung.     The  letter  of  religion, 
however,  ought  to  be  seen  to  be  but  a  subjectivity,  but  an  external 
and  transitory  form,  and  the  plastic  object  itself  which  is  now,  was 
always,  and  ever  will  be,  is  what  alone  ought  to  be  looked  at.     It 
is  but  tlie   tJiought  of  an  infant  which  in  these  days  finds  itself 
arrested  hy  aritlimetical  questions  in  regard  to  the  Israelites,  or 
by  astronomical,  geological,  or  other  difficulties,  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  generally.     Hegel  is  not  further  behind  in  his  arithmetic 
than  others,  probably  ;  yet  it  was  by  force  of  absolute  and  eternal 
trutli   that  he  regarded  the  Christian   religion    as   the   revealed 
religion,  and  it  was  with  consistent  conviction  that  he  bore  him- 
self throughout  life  as  a  sincere  adherent  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
To  him,  it  was  clear  that  the  Aufklarung  had  accomplished  ita 
work,  that  to  attempt  to  continue   that   work  was   a   blunder 
and  an  anachronism,  and   that,   on    the    contrary,   it  was   the 
business   of    the    new   day,   assimilating    into   itself    the    truth 
of    its   predecessor^    yet    to    atone    for    the    damages    wrought 
by  that  predecessor,  and  restore  the  rights  of  that  higher  faith 
and    reason    to  which,  in   its    subjection    to    the    understanding 
merely,  it — this  same  predecessor,  the  Aufklarung — had  done  so 
much  injustice.     How   superfluous,   then,   how   retrograde,   how 
simply  silly  all  your  Feuerbachs  and  Strausses  (to  say  nothing  of 
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Bishop  Coleuso,  and  *  Essays  and  Eeviews ')  would  have  app&ared 
to  him !  So  far  as  happiness  was  concerned,  Hegel  knew  well 
that  the  huoible  pioua  Christian  who  had  never  heard  of  dis- 
crepaDcy,  difficulty,  or  doubt,  was  even  infinitely  superior  to  the 
profoundest  philosopher  in  existence ;  and  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  very  thin  sincerity,  a  very  painful  conscience,  a  very 
mistaken  conscience,  which,  in  the  interests  of  theoretic  truth, 
should  insist  on  damaging  the  practical  (moral  and  religious) 
truth  of  a  soul  so  blessed.  To  Hegel  the  repose  of  such  souls  was 
Bacred.  No  doubt,  he  felt  that  their  enlargement  theoretically,  or 
so  far  as  knowledge  (insight)  is  concerned,  was  desirable,  but 
pi^actically  they  were  at  present  well,  and  disturbance  in  behalf 
1  of  theory  (knowledge)  might  advantageously  be  postponed  till  the 
•  work  of  the  utiderstanding  should  be  fairly  seen  into,  and  the 
reign  of  reason  established.  Disturbances  there  had  already  been 
enow ;  our  souls  were  miserable,  and  the  world  was  reeling  asunder 
into  a  selfish  atomism  under  the  influence  of  the  Aufklarung:  it 
wais  time  to  stop  all  that,  it  wag  time  to  bring  the  Aufklarung 
itself  to  the  bar  and  demonstrate  its  insufficiency  :  it  was  time,  in 
short,  to  complement,  and  atone  for  understanding  by  reason,  in 
the  keeping  of  which  latter  was  the  higher  and  highest  weal  of 
man — religion,  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Evangile  of  Christ.* 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  then,  is  simply  this  substantive  or 
objective  history  of  philosophy :  it  is  philosophy  as  plastic  object 
unfolding  itself  in  entire  freedom  from  every  external  subjective, 
from  every  external  chronological,  concomitant  or  ingredient 
With  special  reference  to  Hegel  himself,  we  see  philosophy,  in  the 
relative  development,  passing  from  the  Begrifif  of  Kant  into  the 


•  H»d  Biahop  Colenao  and  the  Essayists  and  ReviewerSp  then,  nnderstood  their 

tii«t«ad  of  thrusting  the  negative  on  faith,  they  woidd  have  demoEtatrated  to 

detstanding  its  mere  blindness  to  the  affirmative,  and  would  thus  cousequcntly, 

Rnstead  of  bringiug  ULbery  to  the  happy,  have  brought  happines.^  to  the  miserable. 

lit  is  the  business  of  no  man  now-a-daya  to  continue  the  Aufklarung.     We  acknow- 

I ledge  what  tt  has  done  for  us,  hut  we  go  our  own  way  tho  while*     No  ntgaiMe 

|-criiici»m  of  the  letter  shall  longer  bind  us  to  the  affirmative  of  the  spirit.     If  Chiis- 

liiaiiity,  so  far  as  external  history  m  couoerned,  ninst  submit  to  the  ordinary  imperfec- 

S  tion,  of  empirical /?r7n,  it  can  still  irrefutably  rest  its  nuthority  on  the  inspiration  of 

Its  maUetj  and  strengthen  itself  into  safety  and  security  by  a  conjunctive  reference 

to  the  snpeniflturftl  and  revelatory  liharatter  of  history  in  ^mrticular  aud  the  world 

i  in  general^  m  well  as  the  demonstration  of  reason  in  the  Dew  philosophy*     It  is  the 

business  of  to-day  to  bind  up   our   still- dripping  wounds,  and  not  to  continae 

piercing  us  with  the  cold  point  of  Eighteenth-century  enlightenment. 
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Idea  of  HegeL  This  point,  however,  has  probably  been  pretty 
well  missed.  Men  saw,  iodeed^  that  Hegel  characterised  philo- 
sophy as  that  in  abstraction  which  its  own  history  is  in  concretion ; 
but  they  hardly  believed  him  in  earnest.  Tiiey  saw  here  and 
there  some  analogy  between  certain  of  the  categories  in  abstract 
logic,  and  certain  of  the  actual  doctrines  of  the  historic  pliilo- 
sophers,  Ionic,  Italic,  Eleatic,  &c. ;  but  tbey  never  supposed  that 
the  logical  progress  was  to  be  considered  as  strictly  parallel  with 
the  historical  progress ;  still  less  did  tbey  suppose  that  the  con- 
ception was  continued  into  modern  philosophy;  and  least  of  all 
that  that  peculiar  Logic  of  Hegel  contained  a  demonstration  of  its 
own  derivation  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant  They  believed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  former  was  a  system  stii  generis,  an  edifice 
apart — a  system  and  edifice  independent  of  all  other  systems  and 
edifices,  whether  of  Kant  or  others.  One  feels  that  this  allegation 
must  expect  opposition.  The  connexion  of  the  Hegelian  system 
with  the  history  of  philosophy  has  not  been  ignored  by  subsequent 
Grermau  students  and  critics,  but  again  and  again  formally  main- 
tained. Haym,  for  example,  in  the  very  second  paragraph  of  his 
book  avers,  *  as  it  (the  philosophy  of  Hegel)  is  the  history  of 
philosophy  m  nu^Cy  so  it  is  philosophy  in  nuce,*  It  is  impossible 
for  words  to  say  in  any  more  direct  fashion  that  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel  is  the  history  of  philosophy.  Still,  it  is  to  be  asserted  here 
that  the  connexion  of  the  system  of  Hegel  with  history  is  under- 
stood in  a  very  different  sense  by  Haym  from  that  which  we 
suppose  ourselves  at  present  to  entertain,  Hayra,  after  all,  has 
not  attained  to  the  truth  as  regards  HegeL  Haym  represents  the 
system  of  Hegel  as  something  quite  arbitrary  and  artificial,  which 
has  arisen  in  obedience  to  a  desire  to  make  the  Eeal  harmonisap 
with  the  Ideal,  and  according  to  conceptions  of  Grecian  symmetry. 
This,  the  result  of  Haym,  is  a  complete  and  total  mistake :  Haym 
makes  Hegel  act  on  an  external  motive,  whereas  Hegel  really  acted 
on  one  internal  j  Haym  makes  Hegel  to  labour  consciously  towards 
an  ideal  object,  whereas  Hegel  worked  consciously  towards  a  real 
object  Hegel,  in  fact,  takes  philosophy,  actual  philosophy,  as  it 
comes  to  him  from  Kant,  Fichte,  and  SeheUing,  and  remoulds  it 
onwards  on  ita  own  objective  principles,  and  not  on  his  own  sub- 
jective ones — ^just  as  Kant  receiving  philosophy  from  Hume^^ 
attempted  honestly  to  mould  it  onwards  thence. 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  lies  here  will  consist  in  this, — 
that,  after  all  explanations,  Hegel  has  remained   obscure  and 
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uninteUigible ;  whereas  now— as  we  hope,  that  is — the  Hegelian 
aystem  will  be  found  at  least  open.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  this 
contrast  between  words  and  the  meaning  of  words.  Haym*s  words 
tare  perfect;  they  seem  to  state  the  case  quite  as  directly  as  those 
of  Hegel:  yet  Hayra,  in  all  probat{ility,  never  said  to  himself: 
why,  that  abstract  characterisation  means  Kant,  this  again  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  and  that  other  Hegel  himself;  in  fact,  it  just 
expresses  the  development  of  the  Begriff ;  there  it  is  An  sick  with 
I  Kant,  here  Filr  sich  with  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  there,  finally, 
it  is  An  und  fur  sich  with  Hegel :  that  so  abstract  paragraph,  in 
short,  is  the  history  in  nuce  of  philosophy  in  Germany ! !  Kow 
here  the  key  was  complete,  and  a  realisation  effected  of  the  words 
of  Hegel  in  a  field  and  with  a  literality  of  which  Haym  had  never 
dreamed. 

In  this  there  lies  a  correction  for  those  who  are  perpetually 
finding  the  historical  views  of  the  great  masters  perfectly  antici- 
pated  in   crumbs  of  their  predecessors :   for  in  the  light  of  a 
subsequent  idea  words  may  readily  seem  to  convey  that  of  which, 
as  written  and  when  written,  they  had  not  the  remotest  glimpse. 
The  industry  that  would  attribute  the  merit  of  the  new  light  to 
■the   preceding   perfectly   dark  words  is   mean :  it   is   false   and 
^fraudnlent  to  the  great  historical  name  in  its  injustice;  and  it  is 
false  and  fraudulent  in  that  it  seeks  to  procure  for  itself  the  credit 
^of  research  and  the  glory  of  originality.     Thus,  here,  words  may 
Ibe  found  in  many  waiters  directly  enunciative  of  the  connexion  of 
legel's  philosophy  with  the  history  of  philosophy — such  words 
Imre  perfectly  direct  there  in  his  own  works — at  the  same  time  that 
these  writers  themselves  had  no  perception  of  the  close  and  literal 
ipplication  which  really  obtained. 

How  striking  the  course  of  thought :  Substance,  Causality, 
j  Reciprocity,  BegrifF,  Idee !  Eacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
(lx}cke,  Hume,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  are  all  there.  The 
&ciprocity  lay  in  Kant,  who  altered  the  relative  positions  of 
ibject  and  object,  and  thus  was  the  notion,  the  notion  of  recip- 
city,  an  sich.  In  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  notion  of  reciprocity 
passes  into  its  differences  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity,  and 
becomes  fur  slcL  Kant  is  the  notion  in  immediate  or  universal 
form ;  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  notion  in  particular  form.  But  it 
is  Hegel  who  takes  the  notion  of  reciprocity  as  such,  who  converts 
it  into  the  an  und  fur  sich,  the  concrete  singular,  and  exhibits  it 
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everywhere  as  the  substantial,  original  creative  cell,  and  aa  the 
substantial,  original,  universal  system  of  cells — the  Idee. 


The  oponing  determinations  of  the  system  present  themselves 
60  abruptly,  that  one  is  apt  to  ask :  How  did  Hegel  come  upon 
them?  Cannot  they  be  connected  in  some  ordinary  way  with 
ordinary  thought  ?  Is  there  no  means  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  ^J 
between  ourselves  here  and  Hegel  there?  Hegel  very  rightly ^H 
asserts  that  all  this  is  discoverable  just  in  what  the  notion  of  a 
beginning  brings  with  it,  and  it  may  be  recommended  to  everyone 
to  think  out  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view  for  himself :  still, 
what  the  above  questions  indicate  as  the  want  of  the  inexperi- 
enced reader  is  to  be  found  in  the  genesis  of  Hegel  from  Kant, 
and  in  the  successive  notions  which  arose  to  the  former  in  the 
progress  of  that  genesis. 

The  categories  in  Kant  had  a  burthen,  a  manifold,  an  ingest,  a 
matter  of  their  own.  They  and  this  matter,  though  subjective  in 
origin,  though  in  ns»  projected  themselves  out  there  into  the 
objects,  and  came  back  to  us  (in  sensation)  with  tlie  objects  and  in 
the  objects,  forming  in  fact^  though  unconsciously  to  us,  a  most 
important,  or  the  most  important,  portion  of  the  objects.  This  is 
the  first  thought  that,  conceivably,  rose  to  Hegel  in  tl*e  genesis  in 
question ;  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  express  it  to  himself  thus : 
The  object  is  formed  by  me,  wholly  by  me;  for  the  thing-in-itself 
which  has  been  left  as  an  unknown  noumenon  by  Kant,  is  but  an 
abstraction,  and  exists  not  What  is,  is  my  Sensation,  in  my 
Space  and  Time,  in  my  Categories,  and  in  my  Ego.  But  each  ^o 
as  Ego  is  identical  with  my  Ego  as  Ego.  What  substantially  is, 
then,  what  necessarily  is,  what  universally  is — what,  apart  from 
all  considemtion  of  particular  Subjects  or  Egos,  objectively  is,  is — 
Sensation  in  the  net  of  Space  and  Time  ganglionised  into  the 
Categories,  All  is  ideal,  then  ;  but  this  ideal  element  (the  com- 
mon element  that  remains  to  every  subject  on  elimination  of  the 
individual  subject)  can  only  be  named  an  objective  one.  Now  in 
this  objective  element  there  are  two  parts — one  capable  of  being 
described  as  sensuous,  and  the  other  as  intellectuaL  But  these 
two  parts  are  not  wholly  discrepant  and  heterogeneous.  The 
sensuous  part,  for  example,  is  but  a  copy,  but  an  externalisation  of 
the  intellectual  part.    The  former  is  but  the  other  of  the  latter. 
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The  latter,  then,  is  the  more  important,  and  contains  all  that, 
essentially  and  substantially,  its  other  is.  In  such  relation, 
indeed,  its  other  is  to  it  as  nothing.  Neglecting  the  ot?iei\  or  the 
copy,  then,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  categories,  to  the 
intellectual  part,  to  the  inner  part,  of  which  the  other  is  but  the 
other,  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  a  repetition  sensuously  and 
outwardly. 

Well,  these  categories  declare  themselves  at  once  as  objective 
thoughts.  So  far  as  there  is  an  otU,  they  are  out  there  objectively 
in  the  world ;  or  the  world  is  made  on  these  categories,  on  these 
thoughts.  This,  then,  is  the  first  Hegelian  thought :  the  category 
is  objective,  is  in  the  object  or  forms  the  object  To  know  all  the 
categories,  then,  would  be  to  know  all  the  thoughts  which  formed 
the  universe — to  know  all  the  thoughts,  indeed,  which  are  the 
universe.  But  such  knowledge,  concerning  as  it  does  the  thoughts 
of  (rod,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  knowledge  of  God  himself. 

From  this  scheme  it  will  be  evident,  how  completely  all  that  is 
peculiarly  Hegelian  lay  already  in  the  findings  of  Kant 

But  to  look  more  closely,  we  may  say  that  directly  this  '  light 
went  up'  to  Hegel,  it  would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  the 
categories  that  would  engross  all  his  attention — the  categories  of 
Kant  What  were  they?  Where  had  Kant  got  them?  How 
had  Kant  manipulated  them  ?  Could  nothing  more  be  made  of 
them  ?  Here,  surely,  was  a  most  promising  field  for  an  aspirant 
to  the  honours  of  philosophy ;  and  most  thoroughly,  it  must  be 
said,  was  it  ransacked,  and  turned  over,  and  re-modelled,  and  re- 
made, and  re-presented  by  Hegel.  Be-presented  indeed,  so  that 
even  any  trace  of  the  original,  would  scarcely  with  any  readiness 
suggest  itself.  The  same  work,  however,  which  established  Hegel, 
serves  also  to  discover  him ;  and  this  is  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  that  which  is  the  essential  part,  the  essential  and  central 
secret  indeed  of  the  whole  system,  of  Kant — the  Deduction  of  the 
Categories 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  Hegel  here,  the  manner 
in  which,  when  led  to  the  subject,  he  speaks  of  these  categories  of 
Elant  By  way  of  example,  let  us  refer  to  a  very  remarkable 
Note  which  occurs  in  the  '  AUgemeine  Eintheilung '  of  his  Logic 
(Berlin,  1833,  pp.  52,  53).    The  correlative  text  runs  thus : — 

'Kant  has,  in  latter  times,  set  opposite  to  what  has  been  usually  named 
logic,  another  logic,  a  transcendental  logic  namely.  That  which  has  been  here 
named  objecHve  logic  would  correspond  in  part  to  that  which  with  him  is  the 
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tranicmdental  logic.    He  distiiiguialiea  it  from  what  lie  Domes  iiiiivci'sal  logic  iiLi 
auch  wise  that  it  (a)  considei's  the  aotiona  wliieh  refer  themselves  d  priori  to 
objed8^  and  c^nEequently  does  not  abstract  from  the  whole  maUisr  of  objective 
knowledge,  or  that  it  contains  the  rulea  of  the  pure  thinking  of  an  object,  and 
(^)  at  the  sani«  time  relates  to  the  origin  of  our  peix^eptiun  so  tar  as  it  (our 
perception)  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects.     It  is  to  tliis  second  aide  that  J 
the  philosophical  interest  of  Kant  is  excluMvely  directed.     His  main  thought* 
ifl,  to  vindicate  the  categories  for  self-consciousness,  as  the  subjective  ego.     In 
consequence  of  the  direction  thus  imposed,  the  view  remains  standing  fast 
within  consciousness  and  if^  antithesis  [of  an  object  and  subject,  to  wit]  ;  andj 
beeides  the  empirical  element  given  bj  fiensation  and  perception,  it  has  aome-l 
thing  else  kft  over  which  ia  not  entailed  and  determined  by  thinking  aelW 
consciousness,  a  thing-in-il^iff  a  something;  foreign  and  external  to  thought ; 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  abatradum,  as  thing-'in-itselff  is  itself  oulj^J 
a  product  of  thought,  and  that,  too,  only  abstracting  thought.* 

The  Note  itself  runs  thus : — 

*  I  may  mention  that  I  take  frequent  notice  in  this  work  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  (which  to  many  may  seem  superfluous),  because  this  philosophy — 
its  more  particular  character  as  well  as  the  individual  parts  of  the  execution 
may  be  considered  as  they  may  in  this  work  or  elsewhere — constitutea  the 
base  and  starting  point  of  later  German  Philosophy^  and  this  its  merit  remains 
imdetracted  from  by  what  may  be  excepted  to  in  its  regard.  In  the  objective 
logic  fre^pent  reference  requires  to  be  made  to  it  for  this  reason  also,  that  it 
enbens  into  particular  consideration  of  important,  wiorc  special  aides  of  the 
logical  element,  while  later  discussions  of  philosophy  have^  on  the  contrary, 
paid  little  heed  to  this  (the  logical  element),  have  partly  indeed  exhibitetl  in 
its  regard  often  only  a  barbarous — but  not  unrevenged — contempt.  The 
philosophising  which  is  the  moat  widely  extended  among  us,  passes  no 
beyond  the  Kantian  results,  that  reason  can  come  to  know  no  true  material 
content,  and  as  regar^ls  absolute  truth  that  we  are  to  be  directed  to  Belief. 
In  this  philosophising,  however,  the  beginning  is  immediately  made  with 
that  which  in  Kant  is  the  result,  and  consequently  the  preceding  executive 
development,  which  is  itself  a  philosophical  cognition^  and  from  which 
result  issues,  is  cut  off  beforehand.  The  Kantian  philosophy  B*;rves  thus  as 
bolster  for  indolence  of  thought,  which  comforts  itself  with  this,  that  all  h 
already  proved  and  done  with.  For  actual  knowledge,  and  a  definite  real 
Bomething  of  thought  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  sterile  and  arid  self- 
comforting,  recourse  ought,  therefore,  to  be  had  to  the  mentioneii  preceding 
eotecutive  development.' 

Now,  in  the  passage  from  the  text,  the  Hegelian  objective  logic 
is  said  to  correspond  partly  to  the  Kantian  transcendental  logic. 

This,  then,  in  one  point  of  view,  may   be  considered  as  an 
admission  of  the  one  system  being  partly  derived  from  the  other. 
The  remark,  however,  is  casual  and  general,  and,  taking  into  its^^M 
scope,  as  it  does,  the  wliole  of  the  transcendental  logic  without ^^ 
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restriction  to  the  deduction  of  the  categories,  it  really  gives  no 
hint  that  would  lead  anyone  to  put  any  stress  on  the  connexion, 
or  expect  anything  further  from  its  development  than  what  lay  on 
the  surface,  viz.,  that  the  categories  of  Hegel  included^  among  others, 
those  of  Kant.  The  two  points  which  are  stated  in  characterisa- 
tion of  the  position  of  Kant,  are  in  reality  identical.  They  are 
given  quite  in  the  language  of  Kant,  and  not  a  trace  of  that  turn 
which  made  them  HegeFs  can  he  found  in  them.  Hegel  passes 
lightly  over  them,  indeed,  to  state  that  Kant's  leading  thought  is 
to  .  vindicate  the  categories  for  the  subjective  ego  (that  is,  as 
functions  of  the  subjective  ego),  and  he  concludes  by  alluding  to 
the  defective  and  inconsistent  nature  of  the  Kantian  theory.  No 
one  from  such  writing  could  believe  that  Hegel  was  aware  that 
any  particular  advantage  had  accrued  to  him  from  the  Kantian 
system;  and  when  one  reads  the  nnrespecting  criticism  with 
which  we  find  Kant  perpetually  assailed  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  Hegers  unabridged  Logic,  the  very  last  idea  that  would 
occur  to  anyone  would  be  that  the  system  of  Hegel  is  contained 
all  but  ready-formed  in  the  system  of  Kant — that  it  emerged, 
indeed,  from  the  same  almost  at  a  scratch  of  the  nail  Nay,  it  is 
Kant's  treatment  of  these  very  categories  that  Hegel,  nevertheless, 
censures  the  ofteneat  and  the  most  nnexceptively.  A  page  further 
on  than  the  last  just  quoted,  for  example,  we  find  Hegel  expressing 
himself  as  follows  :^ — 

*  Inasmach  now  as  the  interest  of  the  Kantian  pMlosopliy  was  directed  to 
the  «o-called  transcend^ntatitif  of  the  categories,  the  result  of  their  treatment 
iMiied  void  ;  what  they  are  in  themselves,  without  the  abstract  relation  to  Ego 
common  to  alU  what  their  nature  as  against  and  their  relatiun  a^s  towards  one 
anoiber,  that  haa  not  been  made  an  objeet  of  consideration  ;  the  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  therefore^  has  not  found  itself  in  the  smaUeat  fuitbered  by  this 
philosophy  ■  what  alone  ia  interesting  in  thia  connexion  preaenta  itself  in  the 
critique  of  the  Ideas,* 

How  very  misleading  all  this  writing  is :  We  know  that  the 
Idms  are  universally  considered  less  satisfactory  than  the  Cate- 
fftmes ;  yet  Hegel,  when  blaming  the  latter,  can  bestow  a  word  of 
praise  on  the  former  !  Impossible  to  think,  then,  that  Hegel  lies 
BO  very  completely  in  these  very  categories  (  Again ^  Hegel  is 
perpetually  telHng  us  that  all  his  divisions  into  Books,  Sections, 
Chapters,  &c.,  are  only  something  external,  something  added  as 
mere  convenient  rubric  for  reference  after  the  system  itself  has  of 
itself  run  through  all  its  own  moments.     Who  can  think  other- 
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wise,  then,  than  that  this  syBtem  is  a  peculiar  life,  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  a  life  apart?  Who  for  a  single  moment  would  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  in  Kant,  too,  lay  the  principle  and 
principles  of  these  diviaiooB,  which  must  have  all  presented  them- 
selves to  Hegel  not  after  the  system,  but  wholly  beforehand? 
But  let  us  look  at  the  Note  now. 

Here  he  acknowledges  the  philosophy  of  Kant  to  be  the  basis 
and  the  startiug^poiot  of  the  later  German  philosophy.  But  cda 
va  sans  dire — who  does  not  know  that  ?  Is  it  not  common-place 
that  Fichte  rose  out  of  Kant^  and  so  on  ?  Does  the  acknowledg- 
ment lead  in  the  sliglitest  to  a  perception  of  the  peculiar  obliga- 
tions of  Hegel  to  Kant?  Not  by  any  means:  he  apologises  for 
bis  frequent  notice  of  KB,nt/ which  may  appear  to  many  ^uitc  super- 
Jlumts*  and  the  award  he  extends  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant  is 
made  magnanimous  by  allusion  to  the  defects  of  its  execution  and 
particular  details  !  In  fact,  not  any  particular  derivation  of  Hegel 
from  Kant,  but  just  the  trivially  current  derivation  ot  Fichte  and 
of  German  philosophy  in  vague  generality  from  Kant,  is  what 
Hegera  words  would  naturally  call  up  to  any  reader  here.  Again, 
he  admits  that  Kant  enters  more  particularly  into  the  considera- 
tion of  logic  than  later  j^iilosophers.  But  we  recollect  that 
transcendental  loffic  is  on  the  very  outside  of  the  book  of  Kant ; 
the  admission,  too,  is  quite  sligiit  and  general ;  and  so  Hegel's 
observation  here  passes  as  one  quite  superfluous  and  of  no  import- 
ance. He  points  out  then,  that  later  philosophers  have  begun 
with  the  Kantian  result — which  result  again  is  summed  up  so  far 
truly  but  inadequately,  and  as  in  terms  of  ceusure  so  far  mislead- 
ingly — and  have  dispensed  with  any  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
execution.  But  ihis  execution  is  philosopliical  cognition,  and  tha 
advantage  of  a  return  to  it  is  hinted.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
to  prompt  any  inference  of  the  particular  truth  of  the  case  i 
relatively  to  Hegeh  Observe,  however,  the  three  words  which 
are  isolated  from  tlie  rest  by  dasljcs,— *  but  not  unrevenged ; ' — 
they  refer  to  the  contempt  of  later  Grerman  philosophers  with 
respect  to  logic.  It  is  not  logic  in  general  that  is  in  Hegel's  head 
at  this  nmmentj  however.  No ;  what  is  i^ally  there  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  categories,  and  'not  unrevenged'  is  a  chuckle  aside 
over  what  he  (Hegel)  has  gained  and  they  (Fichte  and  Schelling) 
have  lost  in  that  regard.  This  seems  very  clear  as  soon  as  the 
real  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  Kant  and  Hegel  is 
seen  into.     But  none  of  these  words,  whether  in  the  text  or  the 
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Note,  would  have  given  the  shghtest  intimation  of  their  home 
meaning  to  anyone  aa  yet  ignorant  of  that  relation:  and  much  less 
would  they  have  revealed  that  relation.  They  are  of  such  a 
nature,  however,  that  they  seem  to  shelter  Hegel  from  the  possible 
charge  of  injustice  to  Kant,  and  of  having  meanly  concealed  the 
true  nature  of  his  vast  obligations  to  Kant — when  these  obligations 
shall  have  otherwise  hewvie  hwwiL  They  certainly  contain  the  truth 
implicUljj;  they  are  very  far,  however,  from  expressing  the  truth 
€xpliciily ;  and  Hegel  must  for  ever  bear  the  brand  of  having 
grudged  the  light.  These  words,  it  is  true,  are  not  the  only  ones 
used  by  Hegel  when  he  has  his  own  relation  to  Kant  in  bis  mind : 
there  occur  here  and  tliere  others — especially  in  *  Vom  Begrilf  ini 
Allgemeinen' — which,  like  these,  amount  to  admissions,  but  act 
the  part  neither  of  revelation  nor  acknowledgment  till  he  who 
reads  them  has  contrived  to  obtain  for  himself  the  necessary  light 
from  cUewliere, 

The  scheme  of  the  Kantian  categories  we  have  already  presented 
in  such  form,  that  no  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Hegel  can 
possibly  help  exclaiming,  Why,  Hegel  is  all  there  I  Hegel  certainly 
owes  to  Kant  his  main  principles  in  every  w'ay,  and  his  leading 
views  in  general  Hegel,  to  be  sure,  is  an  intellect  of  irresistible 
force^  and,  in  the  course  of  his  exposition,  there  occur  infinite 
originalities,  infinite  new  lights,  which  are  of  the  greatest  import 
to  the  development  of  thought  and  even  perhaps  history.  The 
looking  at  apperception,  the  categories,  the  intellectijial  manifold 
of  these  and  the  sensuous  one  of  space  and  time,  sensation,  free- 
will, the  antinooiieSj  the  ideas,  the  notions  of  retlexiou — the 
looking  at  these  and  otlier  such,  the  materials  of  the  inexhaustibly 
rich  Kant,  in  an  objective  manner,  was  a  njost  happy  'light'  that 
'  went  up '  to  Hegel,  and  quite  comparable  to  tliat  light  which 
went  up  to  Kant  out  of  the  materials  of  Hume.  And  how  inter- 
esting these  lights  are  I*  The  light  ilmt  went  up  to  Hume  out  of 
Locke,  IB  as  historically  visible  as  those  two  others  ;  and  ilie  true 
nature  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy  will  never  be 
understood  as  it  is,  by  the  student  of  philosophy,  till  these  lights 
go  up  to  him  in  the  same  way  they  went  up  to  their  first  possessors. 
Ab  regards  Hegel,  too.  some  rays  of  the  light  that  i*ose  up  to  him 
apparently  all  out  of  Kant»  must  be  attributed,  as  we  have  said 
already,  to  Fichte  and  Scheliing.     The  objectivising  of  the  cate- 

*  Deni  erat«ii,  der,  etc,  .  ,  .  dem  gitig  «iii  Liclit  auf,  •  .  ,  m  gltig  &lleu  Nfttur* 
foTschern  ein  Lkht  axkt     (Kant,  K.  oi  l\  R.,  Pwf.).— New. 
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gories  and  their  system  constituted  probably,  in  the  nmiD,  the 
light  that  made  Hegel  Such  implicit  admissions,  as  we  have 
seen,  then,  cannot  screen  Hegel  from  the  reproach  at  least  of 
ingratitude  to  Kant,  or  from  the  macula  of  peculiarly  equivocal 
concealment — a  macula  not  one  whit  lightened  or  lessened  by  this, 
that  the  concealment  was  calculated  to  become,  if  need  were,  a 
grudging  and  equivocal  revealment.  That  utter  insulation  of 
Hegel,  that  absolute  inaccessibility  which  has  remained  so  long 
obdurate,  that  impenetrable  hardness  of  form  and  speech — we  may 
regard  all  this — though  a  peculiar  dialect  was  inevitable — as  to 
some  extent  matter  of  intention.  It  is  certain  Hegel  saw  that  he 
was  not  understood ;  and  it  is  now  equally  certain  that,  with  a 
word  about  his  derivation  from  Kant,  he  might  have  made  all  easy 
at  once.  He  was  surprised  by  sudden  death,  however,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  he  might  reasonably  Imve  expected  to  have  lived,  say, 
at  least  some  ten  years  longer;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  had 
he  been  spared,  he  might  have  condescended  to  explain  the  enigma 
and  have  kindly  vouchsafed  us  some  mitigation  of  the  hardness  of 
his  forms  and  dialect 

It  is  not  to  be  unconsidered,  either,  that  the  German  polemical 
tone  is  of  a  ruder  nature  generally  than  would  be  tolerable  in 
England.  Hegel,  in  one  of  his  papers  and  in  so  many  words,  calls 
some  one  *a  liar!'  Hegel,  indeed,  is,  in  this  respect,  always  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  Kant  and  the  individual  just  alluded  to 
are  by  no  means  exceptions.  Hegel's  polemical  tone  everywhere 
is  always  of  the  hardest,  of  the  most  una  paring — always,  if  we  may 
say  so,  of  the  most  un mincing  and  butt-end  description.  One  has 
but  to  think  of  all  occasions  on  which  his  biographer  allows  us  to 
see  Hegel  in  conflict,  to  become  aware  of  a  general  bearing  quite 
correspondent  to  the  burthen  of  what  has  been  already  said.  We 
hear  of  him,  for  example,  apropos  of  one  of  his  most  friendly  fellow- 
professors,  who,  in  the  programme  of  the  session,  had  presumed  to 
recommend  to  his  students — out  of  love — a  work  of  Hegel :  we 
hear  of  him  when  in  conflict  with  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  who 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  manner  in  which  Hegel,  in  his  public 
lectures,  had  expressed  himself  in  respect  to  a  mouse  which  was 
supposed  to  have  nibbled  the  Host :  we  hear  of  him  in  his  literary 
or  philosophic  societies:  and  on  all  such  occasions,  we  cannot  help 
getting  to  think  of  Hegel  as  of  a  man  of  an  audacious  stomach — 
as  of  a  man  of  a  bold  and  unhesitating  self- will,  Hia  attitude  to 
Schelling  beai^s  this  well  out  also,     We  saw  already,  how  he  broke 
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ground,  when  his  time  had  come,  by  writing  to  Schelling — in 
what  calculated  maniier,  and  with  what  probable  views.  Well, 
once  in  Jena,  we  have  to  see  him  a  declared  Schellingian,  He 
starts  forward  at  once  to  the  front,  indeed,  as  the  most  zealous  and 
pugnacious  of  disciples,  and  he  fights  for  his  master  with  all  the 
unhesitating  brass  of  an  advocate  by  special  retainer.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  when  Hegel  can  dispense  with  prominence  on 
another  man's  height,  the  manner  in  which  he  *says*  himself 
'loose'  from  Schelling  is  as  cruel  and  determined  as  is  well  con- 
ceivable. This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the  Phaenomenologie, 
a  work  which,  previous  to  its  publication,  Schelling  told  its  author 
he  looked  forward  to  as  the  deepest  work  of  the  age  !  That  hard 
heart  of  Hegel,  that  relented  not,  at  such  words,  to  mitigate  his 
preface!  and  to  Schelling  what  bitter  commentary  on  his  own 
expectations  that  preface  must  have  seemed  [  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  when  Hegel  was  exliibiting  open  zeal  for  Schelling, 
and  demonstrating  with  an  air  of  perfect  conviction  the  advance 
which  Schelling*3  position  constituted,  as  compared  not  only  with 
that  of  Fichte,  but  with  that  ol  Kant  also— at  that  very  moment 
he  had  in  his  desk  the  first  sketch  of  his  own  system,  a  system 
that  lay  directly  in  that  of  Kant,  a  system  that  proved  the  con- 
tempt entertained  by  Schelling  for  the  execution  and  details  of 
Kant,  and  for  logic  in  general,  to  have  been,  as  we  have  seen,  *  not 
unrevenged.*  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  Hegelian  iron^  then,  to 
kick  out  of  sight  the  ladders  of  his  rise,  to  provide  for  self,  to  take 
measures  afar  off,  and  to  set  deep  plana  for  the  realisation  and 
particnlarisation  of  self.  Hia  attitude  in  later  years  to  Govern- 
ment coheres  with  the  same  view.  It  certainly  lay  in  the  nature 
of  his  philosophy  to  profess  constitutional  conservatism  and  per- 
horrescc  the  usually  inconsiderate  and  shallow  innovator  of  pre- 
judice and  passion ;  but  to  connect  himself  so  closely,  as  he  did, 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  their 
fee*d  and  recognised  hghting-man,  their  retained  gladiator,  their 
Btaunch  bull-dog  of  philosophy  on  hire — it  was  in  the  nature  of 
his  own  self-seeking  that  this  lay.  Let  us  study  and  appreciate 
Hegel,  indeed,  as  long  and  deeply  as  we  may,  a  tone  will  cling  to 
him  that  still  brings  somehow  involuntarily  to  the  palate  '  savour 
of  poisonous  brass.*  * 

The  insulation  of  Hegel,  then,  the  rubbing  out  of  his   own 
footsteps,  the  removal  of  all  preliminary  and  auxiliary  scaffolding, 
*  CerUinly  thjit  *  poisonous  htMs^  hete  is  quite  nil  too  mach  !    (New.) 
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the  conceal uient  generally — despite  a  certain  equivocal  revealment 
— of  liis  relation  to  Kant»  must  be  pronounced^  in  great  part  at 
least,  an  operation  of  prepense  calculation  and  intentional  design. 
This  operation  it  is  our  present  business  here  to  render  abortive; 
and  the  means  to  this  lie  in  a  statement  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  Kantian  Categories,  of  the  special  light  that  went  up  to 
Hegel  in  their  regard,  and  of  his  probable  steps  and  mode  .of 
transit  from  this  light  to  his  complete  system.  It  was  with 
this  statement  we  were  engaged,  when  called  ofif  to  animadvert 
on  the  blame  which^  dashed  somewhat  by  certain  considerations 
must  attach  to  Hegel,  of  an  interested  disown ment  of  Kant  and 
concealment  of  the  tirst  steps  of  bis  own  operations. 

What  they  were — where  they  bad  been  got — these  categories, 
theu, — this  w^as  not  difficult  to  perceive.  They  were  derived  from 
tlie  various  classes  of  propositions,  as  these  propositions  presented 
themselves  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of  technical  or  Aristotelian 
Logic,  The  various  kinds  of  propositions  (or  judgments)  Kant 
conceived  must  relate  to  the  various  kinds  of  the  act  of  the 
faculty  of  Judgment  itself,  or  to  the  various  functions  of  this 
faculty.  The  functions  of  this  faculty,  then,  in  such  case,  were 
either  Quantitative,  Qualitative,  Kelative,  or  Modal,  As  Quan* 
titative,  again,  tliey  were  either  Universal,  Particular,  or  Singular; 
as  Qualitative,  either  Affirmative,  Negative,  or  Limitative;  as 
Relative^  either  Categoric,  Hypothetic,  or  Disjunctive;  and  as 
Modal,  either  Problematic,  Assertoric,  or  Apodictic*  Further 
here,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  now  that  Kant  transformed  the 
technical  classes  of  propositions  into  functions  of  judgment,  and 
into  certain  h  priori  ground-notions  of  synthesis,  correspondent 
to  these  functions^  and  resultant  from  them.  Here,  then,  we 
see  what  the  categories  are  and  where  they  were  got. 

But  Kant  similarly  transformed  the  technical  classes  of  Syl- 
logisms into  certain  tl  jmori  ground -notions  of  S)'nthe8is  which 
he  named  the  Ideas.  The  function  of  tliese  Ideas  was  only 
Regulative,  whereas  that  of  the  Categories  was  Constitutive. 
But,  what  is  the  important  point  for  us  at  present,  the  former 
are  a  vitalisation  of  Keason,  while  the  latter  perform  the  same 
service  for  Judgment,  It  was,  plainly,  to  technical  or  formal  logio, 
then,  that  Hegel  was  referred,  when  he  sought  to  investigate 
the  categories,  and  endeavour,  by  the  completion  of  their  system, 
to  complete  the  system  also  of  ground-thoughts^  which  not  only 
permeated  and  arranged  the  universe,  but  which  actually  con- 
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stituted  and  created  it,  all  that  held  of  Sense  being  but  a  copy 
and  repetition  of  all  that  held  of  Intellect. 

In  thi3  searcli  Htgel  found  himself,  even  as  regards  the  Cate- 
gories and  Ideas,  to  make  many  modifications.  Still  in  Judgment 
and  Reason  he  had,  on  the  whole,  been  forestalled  by  Kant 
There  was  one  division  of  logic,  however,  which  still  lay  virgin 
and  untouched  by  Kant,  the  first  namely,  or  that  which  has 
been  inscribed  Simple  Appreliension.  Well,  as  Kant  had  been 
so  successful  with  Judgment  and  Reason,  it  was  at  least  possible 
that  a  like  success  might  attend  an  investigation  of  Simple  Appre- 
hension also,  if  conducted  on  the  same  principles  and  directed  by 
the  same  view.  But  Kant's  categoriea  were  notions  aod^  as  notions, 
ought  to  belong  to  simple  apprehension.  There  was  thus  a  con- 
nexion between  Simple  Apprehension  and  Judgment;  they  were 
not  wholly  isolated  and  incommunicable;  the  foruDS  of  the  one 
might  pass  into  the  forms  of  the  other;  the  one,  indeed,  might 
be  but  a  gradation  of  the  other.  Here  we  have  in  perfection 
one  of  the  most  special  and  peculiar  of  all  the  Hegelian  levers, 
Kant  himself  blindly  expressed  this  in  relaling  the  categories 
to  Apperception  or  Self-consciousness :  he  failed  to  perceive  that, 
as  notions,  they  might  have  been  set  down  as  ground-acts  of 
Apprehension,  and  that  Apprehension  then  miglit  be  set  identical 
with  Apperception  or  Self-consciousness.  Had  Kant  seen  this,  he 
would  probably  have  utilised  in  his  peculiar  way,  and  adopted 
into  his  system^  the  whole  body  of  Technical  Logic. 

But  again,  the  categories  are  generalisations,  and  the  question 
in  that  light  is  spontaneous  :  Can  they  not  be  generalised  further? 
As  the  original  functions  of  Apperception  itself,  this  at  first  sight 
aeenis  impossible,  and  they  themselves  ultimate.  Still  they  are 
notions,  and  the  universal  of  them  is  the  Notion.  Eat  the  Kotion 
as  the  Notion  is  just  the  Faculty  as  the  Faculty,  Apprehension 
aa  Apprehension,  or  Apperception  as  Apperception.  Here  is 
another  example  of  gradation  in  the  same  matter,  another 
coalescence  of  differences  into  identity  r  the  faculty  and  the 
function  were  both  seen  to  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  same 
stuff  and  to  possess  the  same  liCe.  There  is  involved  here  another 
of  the  great  Hegelian  levers — the  elimination,  that  is,  of  faculties; 
the  elimination,  indeed,  of  all  substrata  of  functions,  qualities, 
thoughts,  &c. — the  reduction  of  all  to  Gesetztseyn,  which  we  may 
translate,  perhaps,  reflexion^  or  adjectitiousness. 

Again,  the  one  function  of  all  the  categories  is,  the  conversion 
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of  the  Universal,  tbroiigli  the  Particular,  into  the  Singular.  Such 
is  the  absolutely  generalised  function  of  the  categories  as  they 
are  understood  by  Kant  This,  then,  is  the  Notion,  and  this  is 
the  inner  movement  of  the  Notion,  Nay,  snch  is  the  inner 
movement  of  Apprehension,  such  is  the  inner  movement  of 
Apperception  itself.  This  is  the  pulse  of  Self-consciousnesa;  this 
is  tlxe  nerve  of  the  Ego.  This  movement,  this  pulse,  this  nerve, 
is  what  is  iiUimatc — rather  what  is  first — in  the  constitution  of 
this  universe.  This  is  the  First  and  One  (throb)  which  has 
expanded  into  the  All:  this  is  Vitality:  this  is  the  Infinite  Form 
and  the  Infinite  Matter ;  this  is  the  Absolute ;  this  is  What  is.* 

The  conception  of  the  notion  as  notion,  then,  was  not  for  Hegel 
far  to  seek;  and  this  notion,  with  such  views,  and  so  instructed  by 
Kant,  he  could  not  very  well  have  missed^  The  categories  were 
but  generalisations ;  it  was  but  natural  to  demand  a  generalisation  of 
them.  This  was  imposed  on  him,  too,  by  his  very  necessity  to  attain 
a  First  and  One.  Nay,  consideration  of  Kant's  Apperception  itself 
would  lead  him  to  Simple  Apprehension,  and  to  the  same  thought 
He  was  in  search  of  a  principle  by  which  he  might  obtain  a 
beginning,  secure  a  method  of  progression,  and  complete  a  system  ; 
such  quest  as  this  lay  at  once  to  hand,  the  instant  he  perceived  the 
reach  of  the  notion  of  Kant  as  expressed  in  the  categories,  especially 
when  these  were  objectivised.  Hegel  knew  from  Kant  that  in  every 
notion  there  was  matter  and  form ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  perceive  that  what  Kant  called  the  intellectual  scliema,  was  the 
multiple  contained  in  the  notion  and  tantamount  to  its  matter. 
In  regard  to  the  Notion  as  Notion,  it  would  be  with  joy  he  would 
perceive  that  there  Matter  and  Form — as  was  a  particular  want 
of  Schelling — coalesced  and  were  identical ;  that  the  movement 
which  constituted  the  Form  of  the  Notion,  constituted  also  its 
Matter.  Kant  himself  defines  a  pure  notion  to  be  such  as  arises 
out  of  the  understanding,  ^mich  dem  Infialte  TwtcA'  (also  as  regards 
matter).     Logik  in  Kant's  Works,  p.  270. 

At  page  271  of  the  same  work,  these  words  might  have  proved 
suggestive  to  Hegel : — *  The  Idea  does  not  admit  of  being  obtained 
by  Composition  (Aggregation) ;  for  the  Whole  is  here  sooner  than 
ih^  part*  At  all  events,  this  is  a  main  tenet  of  Hegel  on  the 
question  of  the  original  tortoise  of  the  universe.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  Hegel  had  examined  with  great  attention  the  Logic 

*  This,  we  m«y  add  ikho,  is  how  d  priori  Synthftic  JudgjMiUM  ore  poisible,  or  ihi 
KotioD  IB  th4  d  prioi'i  Synthetic  Judgment, 
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of  Kant ;  and  there  is  much  matter  there  capable  of  proving 
richly  suggestive.  At  page  274,  we  have  the  following,  after  au 
admirable  account  of  Abstraction  in  general  which  we  can 
recognise  as  the  source  of  Hegers  incessant  word  ahstract : — *The 
abstractest  notion  is  that  which  has  with  none  that  is  different 
from  it  anything  in  common.  This  is  the  notion  of  Something ; 
for  w^hat  is  different  from  it  is  Nothing,  and  has  therefore  with 
Something  nothing  iu  common/  Again,  from  page  279,  these 
words  might  be  very  significant  for  Hegel : — *  By  means  of  con- 
tinued logical  abstraction  there  arise  always  higher,  as,  on  the 
contrary,  by  means  of  continued  logical  determination  always 
lower  notions.  The  greatest  possible  abstraction  yields  the 
highest  or  abstractest  notion — that  from  which  there  cannot  be 
any  further  predicate  (or  significate)  thmight-off.  The  highest 
completed  determination  would  yield  a  thoroughly  determinate 
notion,  or  such  a  one  that  no  further  signiticate  could  be  thought 
to  it' 

Altogether,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Hegel,  once  possessed  of  that 
glimpse  by  which  Ego  was  seen  to  be  externalised  by  the  Category, 
the  Category  by  Time  and  Space,  and  these  by  Sensation,  to 
perceive  that  Apprehension  itself  (or  Apperception  or  the  Ego) 
perfectly  generally  expressed,  would  constitute  the  Notion,  and 
that  a  thorough  completion  and  articulation  of  a  system  of 
Categories  from  the  Notion  would  constitute,  in  tlie  strictest 
language,  a  consummate  philosophy,  or  the  entirety  of  those 
universal  principles  according  to  which  the  universe  was  organised, 
and  of  which  the  whole  outward  was  but  a  repetition.  As  regards 
his  method^  too,  it  was  plain  that  if  he  was  to  begin  with  what 
was  most  general^  he  must  proceed  to  what  was  most  particular 
{the  Singular),  and  thus  his  progress  would  be,  not  a  generalisation, 
but  a  specification  or  individualisation^ — logical  iletermiuation,  in 
short  The  passages  just  cited  from  the  Logic  of  Kant,  then,  may 
perhaps  not  be  without  bearing  on  the  beginning,  progress,  and 
termination  of  Hegeh  For  his  beginning  is  that  which  is 
abstractest  of  all,  his  progress  logical  determination,  and  his 
termination  that  which  is  concretest  of  all.  In  tliis,  what  is  last 
supports  and  is  ground  to  all  that  precedes ;  for  it  is  verily  that 
which  is ;  and  all  that  has  been  done,  has  been  to  begin  with  the 
simplest  link  of  the  complicated  chain  that  constitutes  the 
interior  of  the  ultimate  principle,  and  to  lei  all  manifest  itself  in 
development  towards  this  ultimate  concrete  whole*    This  whole, 
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agaiD,  is  with  Hegel  ' sooner  than  the  part;'  the  Seyn  is  jast  the 
Seyo,  or  What  is,  is ;  and  Hegel  conceived  that,  as  a  philosopher, 
he  had  nought  to  do  but  demonstrate  this  Seyn  in  its  intellectual 
principles  and  constitution  ; — and  thus  Hegel  was  an  empiricist. 

Hegel  has  clung  very  closely  to  Kant,  then,  and  his  special 
guide  seems  to  have  been  frequently  the  la tter's  special  Logic  itself. 
There  are  additional  proofs  of  this.  The  work  in  question  begins 
thus  :^*  Everything  in  Nature,  as  well  as  in  the  lifeless  as  in  the 
living  world,  takes  place  according  to  rules/  Now,  one  may  say 
that  Hegel's  single  industry  has  been  to  carry  out  this  into  all  and 
every:  his  one  idea  has  been  to  exhibit  all  aa  an  organism,  and 
evertf  as  a  necessary  member  of  the  same.  Then,  again,  Kant 
follows  this  vip  by  observing  that  at  the  boLtc^m  of  the  crude,  un- 
conscious concrete  that,  in  the  fimt  instance,  eveiy  and  each  human 
interest  is  seen  to  constitute,  there  lies  an  intellectual  pure  system 
which  acts,  as  it  were,  as  the  supporting  skeleton  and  as  more.^ 
For  instance,  under  Speech,  which,  as  it  first  shotm,  is  so  very  crude 
a  concrete,  something  so  very  unconscious  and  uninvestigated, 
there  lies  a  very  decided  pure  intellectual  system,  on  and  round 
which  all  the  rest  gathers  as  so  many  motes  on  and  round  a 
system  of  pure  rays^ — Grammar  (a  Grammatik). 

*Thii»,*  says  Kant,  *  for  example,  Universal  Onimmar  ii^the  form  of  language 
in  general  :  some,  however,  apeak,  without  knowing  grammar  ;  and  he  who 
ipeaka  without  kjiowing  it,  really  has  a  grammar  and  speaks  according  taJ 
rules,  of  which,  however,  he  is  unconscious.*  *  .  .  *  Just  as  all  oiir  faculti^ 
in  geiieml,  understanding  in  especial,  ia  in  its  acta  astrict  to  rules,  which 
may  he  investigated  hy  iw.     Understanding,  indeed,  is  to  be  regarded 
the  eource  and  as  the  faculty  of  rules,  ...  It  is  eager  to  seek  roles, 
satisfied  wlien  it  bas  found  them.    The  question  occurs,  then,  as  undeistand- 
iug  is  the  source  of  rules,  on  what  rules  does  it  itself  proceed  '  .  .  .  ThesoJ 
rules  we  may  tliink  for  themselves,  that  is,  in  abslTacto,  or  without  their 
application  [which  is  accurately  the  moment  of  undenftimding,  judgment, 
Ur-theil,  aljgtractiun,  or  fiir  mck  in  Hegel].  ,  .  .  If  we  now,  however.  Bet  oi^idi^i 
all  ingredients  of  knowledge  [it  would  be  more  intelligible  to  an  Englishmaa  J 
or  a  Fr«^nchman  to  say  perceptimi]^  which  derive  only  from  tbe  objects,  and ! 
reiect  solely  on  the  operation  of  understanding  in  geneml,  we  discover  thiise 
rules  which  in  every  respect,  and  cj^uite  irres]iective  of  any  and  every  particular 
object  of  thoygbt^  are  absolutely  necessary,  just  because  without  them  we 
sbould  not  l>e  able  to  think  [or  perceive]  at  all.     These  rules,  therefore,  cAn  h^\ 
Been,  and  seen  into,  d  priori^  that  is,  independently  of  all  experience,  becausa| 
they  concern  merely  the   conditions  of  the  operation  of  understanding 
general,  be  it  pure  or  empirical,  without  distinction,  indeed,  of  the  olijecta 
alL  .  .  .  Thus  the  science  which  consists  of  these  universal  and  neceasuyl 
rides,  is  merely  a  science  of  the  Form  of  our  cognition  through  understanding  I 
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or  of  thought  And  we  may  form  for  ouraeh^ea,  therefore,  an  idea  of  the 
poasibility  of  such  a  science,  in  the  same  way  a^  of  a  univerBtil  Grammatik 
(or  Gnuiimar),  which  shall  regard  nothing  further  than  the  mere  form  of 
Speech  in  general,  apart  from  worde,  wliich  constitute  only  thf  matter  of 
epeeo.h.  Tliia  science  of  the  necessary  laws  of  nnderstanding  and  reason  in 
geneialf  or — wliat  is  the  same  ihinj^ — of  the  mere  form  of  thought  in  general, 
is  called  Logic.  Thus  as  a  science  which  cctneiders  all  thought  in  general, 
irrespective  of  the  objects,  which  are  only  as  tlie  luatter  of  thought,  Logic  will 
constitute  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  sciences,  and  nnist  necessarily  be  re- 
garded ae  the  Propaedeutic  of  all  exercise  of  the  understanding.' 

Most  readers  read  such  sentences  without  realising  the  thought 
of  their  writer;  they  seem  to  them  to  allude  only  to  what  is  called 
formal  Logic,  which,  everybody  kiiows,  abstracts  from  all  ^natter 
of  thought ;  and  they  pass  on  without  any  consideration  further. 
Not  so  Hegel :  he  enters  into  the  very  mind  of  Kant,  and  sees 
what  he  sees.  But  what  Kant  sees  is  not  the  Aristotelian  Logic, 
but  a  pure  Fornix  which,  subjective  in  that  it  is  of  intellectual 
or  mental  origin,  is  yet  veritably  objective,  a  pure  objective  shape, 
to  which  every  actual  material  object  must  congrue.  Kant  sees, 
in  fact,  a  diamond  net  of  intellect — pure  form— *which  the  mailer 
of  special  sense  (as  it  were»  falling  and  condensing  on  the  net) 
crassifies  into  actual  outer  objects.  This  is  in  rude  outline  Kant's 
new  theory  of  perception,  and  Hegel,  whether  he  called  it  per- 
ception or  not,  saw  perfectly  well  what  it  was,  and  spent  his  life 
in  the  realisation  of  it.  He  saw  Kant's  notion  here— which  he 
could  afterwards  identify  with  the  notion  as  notion^— he  saw  that 
of  which  Kant  said  '  we  might  form  an  Idea/  and  of  this  he  juat^ — 
by  infinite  labour — formed  (or  realised)  i/te  Idea:  Hegel's  Idee  is 
nothing  but  Kant's  Idea  (but,  as  here  in  Kant,  the  Idea  is  but 
nction,  but  an  sick)  of  the  possible  science  suggested.  Kant  ideates 
an  d  priori  diamond  objective  net  of  perception  :  Hegel  realises  the 
same  as  a  systematic  articulately-detailed  whole — ^his  Logic ;  which, 
viewed  as  an  objective  whole,  he  names  (probably  with  reference  to 
the  word  as  used  here  by  Kant) — the  Idea.  Kant's  (ranscendental 
Idea,  then,  is  now  to  he  conceived  as  simply  developed  into  the 
Logical  Idea  of  Hegel  Or,  to  say  it  otherwise,  the  Logic  of  Hegel 
is  intended  to  le  in  absolute  truth  all  that  KM\t  pictures  ;  it  would  be 
the  diaphanous  skeleton,  the  inner,  necessary,  pure,  abstract  system, 
pure  as  a  Grammatik,  pure  as  a  Slathematic,  pure  as  an  Algebra — 
pure  as  an  ultiniate,  perfectly  generalised  Calculus— on  and  round 
which  the  innumerable  opaque  motes  of  outer  matter  should  gather, 
group,  and  dispose  themselves  into  the  concrete  world  of  thought  and 
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sense.     Hegel  set  himself  in  earnest  to  realise  tlie  idea  of  Kant,  and 
sought  to  find  a  pure  Noetic  of  Knowledge  {Ix>gic)  as  others  seek 
to  find  the  pure  Grammatik  of  Speech  (Grammar).     If  Hegel's 
Logic,  indeed,  is  not  this,  it  is  nothing.     But  it  is  this^ — perhaps 
not  perfectly — it  is  this,  and  has  discovered  those  pure  esseutities 
of  thought  which  are  the  spring  and  levers  of  the  whole.     For 
example,  a  wliole  universe  of  concrete  sorrow,  whole  lifetimes  of 
concrete  anxiety,  concentrate  themselves  in  those  simple  essen- 
tities  Finite  and  Infinitt — concentrate  themselves,  and  demonstrate 
themselves,  and  answer  themselves,  resolving  and  clearing  them- 
selves into  insight  and  peace.     Our  most  earnest  English  writers 
now-a-days — to  confine  ourselves  to  writers — ^may  be  conceived  as 
just  staggering  blindly  back  at  present  caught  in  the  last  draught 
of  the  receding  AnfkUirong.     *To  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust/ 
or  *  sealed  witljin  the  iron  hills/  a  particle  of  matter:  this  they  ponder, 
all  of  them.     To  them,  *  time  has  become  a  maniac  scattering  dust,' 
*  life  a  fury  slinging  flame/  *  and  men  but  flies,  that  sting,  lay  eggs, 
and  die.*     The  great  bulk  of  earnest  men.  now-a-days,  in  short, 
longing  for  Religion,  yearning  for  God  and  Immortality,  weeping 
towards   Christ,   longing,    yearning,   weeping    towards    all    those 
essential  truths  of  humanity  which  the  light  of  the  understanding, 
brought  to  the  fierce  focus  of  the  Aufkliirung,  has  shrivelled  into 
ashes  within  their  hearts — such  men  may  all  be  conceived  as  at 
certain  seasons  sitting  hour  after  hour  in  gloom  and  silence  ponder- 
ing these  things,  and  rising  at  length  with  a  sigh,  and  the  mournfid 
refrain,  No  hope,  no  hope  !     But  these  two  words.  Finite  and  Injlnitt^ 
being  discussed  in  ultimate  abstraction  (which  is  their  truth),  in 
Logic  proper — at  once  the  knot  resolves  itself  and  the  cloud  lifts. 
Kant,  in  the  same  sense,  characterises  this  conceived  Logic  as 
the  *  Universal  art  of  Eeason,  the  Caiimnca  Epicuri^  and  that,  as 
such,  'it  borrows  no  principles  from  any    other  science,'    And 
again,  he  says — *  In  Psychology  we  consider  how  thought  is  seen 
and  known  usually  to  proceed,  not  how  it  must  or  ought  to  pro- 
ceed ; '  but  *  in  Logic  we  do  not  want  to  know  how  the  under* 
standing  is,  and  how  it  thinks,  and  how  it  has  hitherto  proceeded 
in  thinking — but  how  in  thinking  it  must  and  ought  to  proceed: 
Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  correct  use  of  the  understanding,  that  is, 
that  use  of  understanding  that  agrees  with  its  own  self/     And 
here  we  are  not  to  deceive  ourselves  that  tlie  burthen  of  tlie 
ordinary  definition  of  Logic,  the  right  use  of  Reason,  is  what 
is  aimed  at     No;  what  is  aimed  at  is  something  very  different: 
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it  is  the  intellectual  objectivity  of  knowledge  as  opposed  to  the 
I  sensuous  objectivity  of  the  same;  for  even  of.  the  latter,  the 
former  is  the  essential  antecedent,  or  there  is  no  sensuous 
objectivity  in  which  the  intellectual  elements  do  not  constitute 
the  essence.  How  very  earnest  Hegel  has  been  with  all  tliis, 
and  how  completely  he  has  assimilated  it»  is,  on  accurate  acquaint- 
ance, very  plain.  'The  question/  says  Kant,  'is  not  what  and 
how  much  does  understanding  know,  or  how  far  does  that  know- 
ledge extend ;  but  in  Logic  the  question  is  only,  how  will  the 
understanding  know  its  own  self,'  that  is,  its  own  pure  form,  and 
forms,  that  lie  in  ahstracto  under  the  crass  and  opaque  concrete, 
A^ain,  he  defines  his  transcendental  Logic  to  be  that  'in  w^hich 
the  object  itself  is  conceived  as  an  object  of  mere  understanding,* 
which  surely  is  tantamount  to  calling  said  Logic  an  objective 
Logic  And  he  winds  up  with  the  following  express  definition 
in  small  capitals: — 'Logic  is  a  rational  science  not  as  regards 
mere  form  only,  but  as  regards  matter  also;  a  science  cL  priori 
of  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  bub  not  in  respect  of  any 
particular  objects,  but  in  respect  of  all  objects  in  general; — a 
science,  therefore,  of  the  correct  exercise  of  understanding  and 
reason  in  general,  but  not  subjectively,  that  is,  not  with  reference 
to  empirical  (psycbological)  principles  as  the  understanding  lUes 
think,  but  objectively,  that  is,  with  refei'ence  to  d  priori  principles 
OS  it  must  and  shmdd  think,'  What  study  Hegel  has  made  of 
I  all  this,  his  Logic  demonstrates.  Here,  again,  HegeFs  idea  is 
well  seen: — 'Technical  or  Scientific  Logic  is  a  science  of  the 
necessary  and  universal  rules  of  thought,  which  can  and  must 
be  known  d  priori,  independently  of  the  natural  exercise  of  under- 
standing and  reason  in  concrdo^  although  they  can  be  first  of 
all  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  observation  of  said  natural 
exercise.*  Here,  too,  is  something  very  Hegelian : — In  this  Logic 
•not  the  smallest  regard  is  to  be  entertained  whether  of  the 
df-jtcU  or  of  the  subject  of  thought'  This  is  accurately  the 
Hegelian  Logical  Idea,  which  is  (though  in  ahstracto)  the  concrete 
thought  of  all  that  is,  elimination  being  made  of  all  reference  to 
any  actual  empirical  object  or  any  actual  empirical  subject* 

Kant,  to  be  sure,  declares  that  Logic  *can  be  no  science  of 
speculative  understanding,'  for  so  it  were  an  'organon*  for  dis- 
covery, acquisition,  and  a  ddition,  and  no  mere  *  PropmdttUic  * 
or  'canon*  for  regulation  and  'dijudication;'  while  Hegel,  on 
•  For  perfect  light  on  thia  Idea,  see  p.  96,  Note— New. 
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his  side,  seems  to  have  converted  Logic  just  into  this  speculative 
organon.  Nevertheless,  this  very  act  of  Hegel  may  be  not  uncon- 
nected with  this  very  remark  of  Kant.  As  regards  method,  again, 
Kant  says : — ^  By  Method  is  to  be  understood  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  a  certain  object,  to  whose  cognition  this  method  is  to  be 
applied,  may  be  rendered  capable  of  being  completely  understood : 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  science  itself ^  and,  as  a  necessary 
order  of  thought  thereby  determined,  U  does  not  admit  of  alteration! 
Again,  he  accurately  distinguishes  Philosophy  from  Mathematic,  and 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  method  of  the  latter  to 
they  former.  Many  passages,  both  in  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Beason 
ana  in  the  Logic,  can  easily  be  found  to  prove  this,  and  we 
need  not  quote.  In  reference  to  philosophy,  he  says  there 
belongs  to  it, '  firstly,  an  adequate  complement  of  rational  facts ; 
secondly,  a  systematic  articulation  of  these  facts,  or  a  synthesis 
of  the  same  in  the  Idea  of  a  whole.'  Again: — *  Every  philo- 
sophical thinker  builds,  so  to  speak,  his  own  work  on  the  ruins 
of  another;  none  has  ever  been  realised,  that  was  complete  in 
all  its  parts.'  Then  we  have  much  about  wisdom  as  opposed 
to  knowledge,  which  repeats  itself  in  the  practical  sections  of 
Hegel  (*  Misologie,'  found  hare  too  in  the  Logic  of  Kant — but 
that  is  Plato's),  and  then  there  occurs  this  eminently  Hegelian 
sentence:  *  Philosophy  is  the  only  science  which  is  capable  of 
procuring  us  this  inner  satisfaction  [of  wisdom,  that  is,  in  act 
as  well  as  knowledge];  for  it  closes,  as  it  were,  the  scientific 
circle,  and  through  it  then  only  do  the  other  sciences  first 
acquire  order  and  connexion.'  Hegel's  historical  idea  seems  hei-e 
too:  'He  who  would  learn  philosophy,  must  regard  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy  only  as  the  history  of  Eeason  in  its  exer- 
cise,'— of  Beason,  that  is,  as  it  has  historically  manifested  itself 
in  actual  operation.  Schelling  also  has  this  thought  at  full  in 
the  'Transcendental  Idealism;'  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
though  Kant's  words,  or  Schelling's  words,  name  n,ow  the  Hegelian 
Idea,  neither  Kant  nor  Schelling  saw  the  Hegelian  Idea  then. 

We  are  not  to  lose  sight,  meantime,  of  the  bearing  which  Logical 
Determination  has  on  the  method  and  system  of  Hegel.  The 
common  secret  of  all  these  philosophisings,  Kantian,  Fichtian» 
Schellingian,  was  generalisation  or  abstraction.  It  lay  at  hand 
then,  that  the  most  abstract  notion  would,  in  a  system,  be  the 
natural  commencement.  But,  this  accomplished,  the  question 
would  then  arise,  how  are  we  to  pi^oceed,  in  what  manner  advance 
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from  this  beginning?  It  cannot  be  by  further  abstraction  or 
generalisation,  for  we  suppose  ourselves  at  the  abstractest  and 
most  general  already:  determmation,  then,  specification,  is  the 
only  principle  of  transition  left  us.  But,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
method  we  raust  adopt,  how  put  it  into  operation,  and  where  end 
it  ?  are  the  next  questions.  As  regards  putting  it  into  operation, 
that  is  possible  by  finding  for  every  genus  the  dtfiferentia  by  addi- 
tion of  which  it  (the  genus)  will  be  transformed  into  the  im- 
mediately subordinate  species ;  and  as  regards  an  end,  that  will 
take  place,  when  we  have  reached  the  most  concrete  conception 
that  belongs  to  this  universe.  The  beginning^  then,  will  probably 
not  be  difficult,  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  the  genns  summumt  or  the 
last  product  of  abstraction:  neither  presumably  will  the  end  be 
difficult,  as,  if  we  find  the  true  method,  it  will  come  of  itself.  The 
whole  difficulty  now,  then,  relates  to  this  method :  hoiv,  being  in 
possession  of  a  genus ,  can  we  find,  without  addition  of  any  other 
element,  the  differeiUia  which  will  convert  it  into  its  first  species  f 
This  seems  impossible ;  for  logic  holds  that  the  genus  is  the 
common  element,  while  the  diftereiitia  is  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  species, ^ — ^just  that,  in  short,  which  distinguishes  the  species 
from  the  genus.  We  are  at  once  at  a  stop  here,  then;  and  it 
seems  that  even  if  we  had  the  hegmningy  the  stimmujn  genns,  any 
advance  from  it  would  be  impossible,  as  it  is  a  differentia  that  is 
the  necessary  instrument  of  movement,  and  a  differentia  lies  not 
in  the  genus,  least  of  ail  in  the  suramum  genus,  but  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  species.  Now,  in  what  has  been  said  lies  the  germ 
and  motive  of  all  Hegel's  reasoning  as  regards  a  beginning,  and  of 
that  principle  as  well  which  is  named  the  Hegelian  principle  kut 
iiox^iv,  and  which  has  always  been  objected  to  Hegel  as  his  absurd 
contradiction  of  all  the  laws  of  logic,  of  thought,  and  of  common 
sense^ — objected  to  him,  too,  invariably  with  that  shallow  exulta- 
tion and  exaltation  peculiar  to  the  opponent  who  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  man  he  fights,  as  if  the  mere  objection  were  an 
absolutely  unanswerable  and  utterly  annihilative  refutation  and 
reply.  But  that  Hegel  is  right,  there  is  the  universe  for  proof: 
God  himself  could  not  have  created  the  world,  bad  the  sunimum 
genus  been  onlf/  summum  genus,  and  had  a  differentia  required  to 
be  waited  for,  from  an  elsewhere  that  existed  not.  It  all  lies  there. 
The  beginning  and  the  movement  of  Hegel  ought  to  be  now  per* 
fectly  intelligible,  and  so  far,  likewise,  reasonable.  There  are 
truths  absolute — incapable  of  being   changed  even  by  absolute 
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power,  and  this  is  one  of  them :  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
not  more  absolutely  equal  to  two  right  angles  than  the  unity  of 
difference  and  identity  is  absolutely  true — since  the  world  is. 
Logically  expressed,  what  has  been  said  amounts  to  this :  logical 
determination  is  only  possible  if  the  genus  really  contains  and 
implies  the  differentia  of  the  immediately  following  species.  Now 
let  us  try  this  in  actual  working ;  let  us  find  the  summum  genus^ 
and  let  us  see  whether  the  differentia  be  not  held  in  it  at  least 
implicUer.  But  here  we  are  just  again  saying,  though  in  another 
form,  what  we  have  already  so  often  repeated.  The  Genus  is  the 
Begriff,  the  Differentia  is  the  Ur-theil,  and  the  Species  is  the 
.  Schluss :  we  have  not  yet  got  beyond  An  sich,  Filr  sick,  and  An 
und  fur  mh  !  The  same  movement,  the  same  form  press  ever  in 
upon  us ;  and  they  are  those  of  the  Notion.    But  to  apply. 

Seyn,  Being,  is  the  most  abstract  notion  of  all.  Everyone  will 
find  this  the  case  on  trial:  Kant  directly  states  this  both  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  in  his  Logic ;  and 
Hegel  repeatedly  points  out  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  all 
realities,  Seyn  is  the  beginning,  then — Seyn  is  the  summum 
genus :  does  it  contain  impliciter  the  Differentia  ?  Or  Being  is  the 
Begriff,  what  is  the  first  Ur-theil  both  as  parting  and  judgment  ? 
But  this  was  identified  but  lately  as  the  moment  of  abstraction  or 
fttr  sich :  what,  then,  is  Being  in  absolute  abstraction,  or  fttr  sich  ? 
Why,  Nothing.  At  first  glance,  then,  it  seems  wholly  hopeless  to 
search  for  any  differentia  here,  where  all  is  vague  and  indeter- 
minate, and  Being  itself  has  but  the  value  of  Nothing.  But  what 
is  to  come  after  ?  or  what  is  the  first  species  under  Being  ?  Why^ 
in  Being  as  Being,  there  is  as  yet  nothing ;  it  is  a  sea  from  which 
not  a  scale  of  distinction  can  be  landed.  The  first  step  in  such  a 
sea  towards  a  distinction  must  be  a  Becoming.  Becoming,  then^ 
is  more  particular  than  Being:  by  what  is  it  more  particular? 
Being  implies  that  there  is ;  but  Becoming  implies  both  that  there 
w,  and  that  there  is  not  Is  not,  then,  or  simply  not,  is  what  it 
contains  more  than  Being.  But  if,  by  any  means,  we  could 
have  found  this  not  first  of  all,  though  implicitly,  in  Being  we 
should  have  found  the  differentia  necessary  for  its  conversion  into 
the  species  Becoming.  Bvi  we  fotcnd  this:  absolutely  abstract 
Being  was  just  at  the  same  time  Nothing ;  Being  as  Being  was 
predicateless,  &c.  &c. 

The  same  process  applied  to  Becoming  will  detect  there,  im- 
plicitly contained,  the  differentia  that  converts  it  into  Daseyn; 
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and  Daseyn  conveys  that  there  not  only  is>  but  that  there  is  actually 
there,  or  here,  or  new.  Quality  is  found  impliciter  in  Daseyn,  and 
Daseyn  is  thereby  converted  iuto  Etwas,  Something.  This,  in  short, 
seems  the  course  of  the  march  of  Hefjel  from  betriunino^  to  end. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  us,  with  HegeFs  scheme  before  us,  to 
state  the  examples;  while  for  Hegel  the  construction  of  his 
scheme,  with  all  that  he  bad  to  assist  him  in  the  general  concep- 
tion of  Determination  through  the  addition  of  differentiae,  would 
prove  very  difficult.  Still,  though  he  must  have  had  great  trouble, 
the  receipt  being  so  very  plain,  the  accomplishment  of  the  process 
would  plainly  be  very  possible  to  patient  trial 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  Hegel  did  not  look  at  the  process  as 
altogether  external,  aiiihcial,  technical  form.  He  had  come  upon 
it,  doubtless,  when  endeavouring  to  accomplish  for  the  matter  of 
Simple  Apprehension  what  Kant  had  accomplished  for  that  of 
Judgment  and  lleason,  &c.  No  doubt,  Hegel  vitalised  logical 
determination  into  the  process  of  the  concrete;  and,  no  doubt, 
Hegel  was  perfectly  correct  in  this.  The  concrete,  and  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  the  concrete — ^let  us  even  name  it  God— must 
contain  identity,  and  it  must  also  contain  diversity.  Progress  is 
possible  only  from  this  to  that ;  but  these  very  words  imply  other 
and  others,  diversity.  But  God  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  twofold — 
ia  God's  unity,  then,  identity  and  diversity  must  both  cohere, 
without  prejudice  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is  a  deep  subject: 
Hegel,  however,  has  probably  thought  it  out ;  his  result  being 
that  difference  is  as  essential  to  the  Absolute — that  is,  to  this 
universe  and  the  principle  and  principles  of  this  universe — ^as 
identity  itself.  So  long,  indeed,  as  we  remain  by  identity,  by  that 
which  is  always  self-identical,  and  nothing  but  self-identical, 
march  there  is  none  ;  but  in  that  God  created  the  world,  he  demon- 
strated that  self- identity  was  not  alone  what  constituted  him. 
(Negation  is  as  necessary  as  affirmation,  then-; — nay,  Spinoza 
asserts  omnis  detcrminatio  to  be  negatio,  implying  thereby  tliat  the 
particular  arises  only  by  particularisation,  that  is,  by  differentmting 
by  differencing  the  conceived  original  identity.  In  all  pliilosophy, 
then,  negativity  is  an  essential  constituent,  as  it  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  eternal  frame  of  things.  Kant  liad  his  negative 
in  the  form  of  a  Thing-in-itself.  and  Fichte  could  not  move  with- 
out the  same  principle,  but  raritied  into  the  Anstoss,  the  appulse. 
or  reflecting  plane  of  impact.  Hegel,  for  his  part,  like  the  royal 
thinker  he  was,  resolves  these  negatives  into  the  ultimate  negative 
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of  nothing t  nought ^  or  not^  negatioc  as  such.     In  fact,  the  ultimate] 
priBciple  is  to  him  the  pure  Negativity;  and  even  such  is  Ego  as  J 
Ego,  or  Self-cousciousness  as  Self-consciousness:  even  such  is  the' 
Notion ;  for,  like  Ego,  on  the  one  side  in  every  case  it  negatea  all 
difiference  into  its  own  identity  ;  while,  on  the  other  side  (like  ego 
also  in  the  case  of  idealism,  or  as  God),  it  negates  its  own  identity 
into  all  difference.     Here  is  a  glance  into  the  very  depths  of  being. 
Hegel,  very  prohahly,  made  progress  easy  to  himself  by  the  ready 
formula,  Find  your  differentia   (always  implicittr  in  the  genus), 
and  add  it  explicittr  to  the  gcnns  for  the  formation  of  the  species  : 
still,  he  had  in  his  mind  concrete  truth  in   the  shape  of  the 
necessity  of  difference  to  identity  and  of  all  the  consequences  of 
the  same.     The  Ur-theil,  the  differerue,  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
Begriff,  the  identity.     What  is  in  itsdf  must  become  for  itself ; 
and  unity  stepping  asunder  into  differents,  that  is  Ur-theil,  that  is 
diS'Cernment     We  are  not  content  with  the  immediate  identity  of 
sense^  for  example  ;  we  demand  the  mediacy,  the  explanation  of 
understanding,  which  is  a  movement  between  differejits,     Hegers 
principle,  then,  is  more  than  mere  formula:  what,  in  fact,  we  here 
refer  to  under  the  series  genus,  differentia,  and  species,  is  identical  < 
with  that  expression  of  his  principle  which  Hegel  generally  uses — 
namely,  That  everything  passes  into  its  opposite,  hut  again  re- 
sumes the  same  to  production  of  a  higher  form :  for  what  else  in 
logical   language  is   this,  but  just  that   the  gcmis  contains  the 
differentia^  and,  by  manifestiog  and  resuming  tlie  same,  it  passes  into 
the  species  ?    This  logical  language,  then,  is  no  mere  dead  formula  j 
not  a  mere  form  in  a  book ;  it  is  a  form  that  pervades  and  animates  1 
the  universe  itself.     The  identity  of  the  seed  passes  into  its  differ-  J 
ences  and  becomes  the  tree.     As  Hegel's  own  illustration  has  it,  bud,  ^ 
blossom,  fruit,  follow  each  other,  refute  each  other;  yet  the  last 
still  contains  the  others,  and  it  is  only  identity  which  has  piisaed 
into  its  differences.     Hegel,  face  to  face  with  nature,  saw  that  this 
principle  was  true;  face  to  face  with  history,  he  found  it  true; 
face  to  face  with  thought  in  his  own  soul,  it  still  showed  true ; 
and  face  to  face  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  it  was  no  lesSi 
true.     Everywhere  he  tried  it,  and  everywhere  the  answer  was  the 
same.     Still,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  even  a  Hegel  cannot 
escape  the  appeamnce  of  formahsm  and  mechanism   which  the 
application  of  a  formula  always  entails.     There  is  a  certain  formal 
mechanism  in  the  very  initial  questions.  What  is  the  absolutely 
abstract  genus  ?  what  is  the  absolutely  abstract  differentia  ?  and  in 
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the  answers,  The  absolutely  abstract  genua  is  the  absolutely  abstract 
identity — the  absolutely  abstract  sum  of  all  realities,  which  is  just 
Being  as  Being;  the  absolutely  abstract  difference  can  only  be 
Nothing  ;  the  absolutely  abstract  species,  from  the  addition  of  such 
difference  to  such  identity,  can  only  be  the  absolutely  abstract 
Becoming.  These,  perhaps,  are  the  bottom  thoughts ;  but  absolutely 
abstract  thoughts  look  very  formal  beside  these  material  things,  sky 
and  earth  and  air,  and  bird  and  beast  and  man.  It  is  but  formalism, 
it  is  but  a  dry  gulp  to  us  to  take  down  Logic  as  creating  principle 
of  this  Nature — yet  still  what  help  ? 
I  Thus,  then,  at  all  events,  tracing  Hegel  from  Kant,  we  have 
gone  deep  into  the  former,  and  have  well-nigh  surprised,  perhaps, 
his  whole  secret  We  can  throw  yet  another  light,  however,  wliich 
of  course  coheres  with  what  has  been  already  saii  Hegel  con- 
sistently sought  in  the  history  of  philosophy  for  the  thought  which 
had  inunediatdi/  preceded  liis  own,  in  the  belief  that  the  nexim 
between  them  would  prove  the  differentia  of  the  latter.  Or  we  may 
say  this  otherwise. 

The  results  reached  can  be  conceived  as  accruing  to  Hegel  from 
an  examination  of  the  subjective  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  industry 
of  Kant  There  is  yet  another  side  of  the  same  industry,  the 
objective.  It^  doubtless,  occurred  to  Hegel  spontaneously,  that 
differentiation  was  the  principle  of  the  objective  and  historical 
I  progress  of  thought  in  outward  manifestation  as  a  succession  of 
f  tl linkers.  Still  this  also,  so  far  as  the  expression  is  concerned, 
lies  in  Kant  We  have  seen  already  the  sentence,  *  He  who  would 
learn  philosophy  must  regard  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  only 
as  the  histor}^  of  the  exercise  of  Eeason/ — that  is,  tlie  systems  of 
philosophy  are  the  history  of  Eeason  itself.  Schelling  also  has 
the  same  thought,  and,  we  may  add,  that  thought  also  which 
Hegel  realised  in  the  '  riiaeoomenologie/  Both  thoughts  cohere, 
indeed,  and  belong  to  the  same  fact.  Indeed,  the  vitalisation  of 
logic  was  itself  sufficient  to  suggest  such  historical  expectations,  for 
it  showed  that  these  dead  linguistic  formulae  had  formerly  been 
alive  in  actual  historical  thought 

Objectively,  then,  the  thought  of  Hegel  was  preceded  by  that  of 
Kant,  as  that  of  Kant  was  preceded  by  those  of  Hume,  Locke 
Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Descartes.  That  is  to  say,  the  thought  of  Sub- 
stance was  the  objective  thought  that  immediately  preceded  the 
thought  of  Kant;  and,  more  closely  still,  it  was  Substance  gone 
into  Causality  which  was  the  immediate  foregoer  of  the  Notion  of 
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Kant  Now,  Kant,  so  far  as  Substance  was  concerned,  had 
completed  the  series  appertaining  to  the  relation  involved  by 
adding  Reciprocity,  Reciprocity^  indeed,  is  the  came  that  not-" 
inaptly  describes  the  peculiar  view  with  which  Kant  followed 
up  the  suggestions  of  Hume.  Kant,  for  example,  referred  all 
to  the  reciprocity  of  Noumena.  What  constituted  knowledge  . 
was  Plirenomena  derived  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Nou-J 
menon  within  and  the  Noumenon  without  Ratlier,  Kant  in- 
verted the  previous  relative  positions  of  these  two  Noiimena 
by  subordinating  the  object  (which  had  previously  been  the 
principal)  to  the  subject  (which  had  previously  been  secondary ), 
and  thus  by  such  inversion  generated  a  certain  virtual  reciprocity. 
At  all  events,  from  reciprocity  the  Noimi  of  Hegel  directly  takes 
life :  it  is  just  with  reciprocity  that  Hegel  has  seriously  occupied 
himself  He  has  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Kant  derives  this  notion  of  reciprocity  from  < 
the  logical  function  of  the  disjunctive  judgment,  and  has  thus 
gradually  created  his  own  Notion  or  Idea,  which  just  is»  that 
What  is,  is  a  concrete  unity,  the  life  of  which  lies  in  the  principle 
of  reciprocity,  and  more  particularly  in  tlie  notional  form  of 
that  principle  as  it  exhibits  itself  even  in  Kant  himself.  For 
in  Kant,  we  find  the  singular  to  be  but  a  sort  of  reciprocal  result 
from  the  reciprocal  interaction  of  the  particular  and  the  universal 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  Kantian  rationale  of  a  perceptive  act. 
This  (any)  concrete  unity  (perceived),  the  disjunctive  sphere — a 
single  cell,  say — is  to  be  conceived  possessed  of  the  reflex  life  of 
consciousness.     An  illustration  suggests  itself. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  literary  veteran,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  by  a  stricken  youth, — in  one  of  those  intrusiotis  which  are^i 
to  buddiw^  letters,  in  the  light  of  love,  so  natuml,  but  to  budde 
letters,  in  the  light  of  experience,  so  unendurable, — there  occurs 
the  following  passage: — *  I  lie  io  the  centre  of  tins  7ne,  this  dew- 
drop,  round  which  the  rays  of  Deity,  interpenetrating  and  passing' 
through  it,  paint  the  spectrum  of  the  universe/  This  may  be 
allowed  to  be  a  fair  symbol  for  idealism  in  general ;  and  the 
same  youth,  separated  by  many  years  from  any  knowledge  of 
German,  stumbled  in  his  thoughts  on  what  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  be  a  fair  symbol  for  the  phase  of  idealism  which 
now  occupies  us.  It  is  this:  Conceive  a  magician,  a  man  of 
mighty  power,  a  Prospero,  so  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  a 
Miranda  a  scale  of  fish,  a  plume  of  bird»  a  tooth  of  beast. 
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leaf  of  branch,  a  pebble  from  the  rock,  a  grain  of  sand,  &c„ 
30,  and  so  strangely,  that  they  should  liquidly  collapse  somehow 
before  her  eyes — taking  her  with  them — into  the  aforesaid  dew- 
drop!  Now  this  is  a  Vorsidhmg  of  the  Btgriff  ol  Hegel, — or 
better,  perhaps,  of  his  Idea.  The  All,  What  is,  is,  so  far  as  Logic 
i3  concerned,  the  Idea.  Now,  this  Idea  is  but  a  dew-drop  which, 
by  a  triplicity  of  reciprocity  in  itself,  develops  itself,  or  rather  at 
any  time  c^n  develop  itself,  into  the  universe.  As  it  is,  in  the 
first  instance — that  is,  as  simple  unity  or  itleiitity,  knowledge  (or 
particularity),  there  can  be  none  in  it:  it  is  just  What  is  an  mK, 
in  itself.     But  let  it,  by  virtue  of  its  own  inner  negativity,  negate, 

.isolate  a  single  point  of  its  yet  undisturbed  periphery,  and  there 

Pfcesult  immediately  a  particular  and  a  universal  which  collapse 
into  a  singular  The  dew-drop,  the  lucid  vesicle,  is  conceived 
capable  of  self-consciousness.  Self-consciousness  as  act  may  be 
conceived  as  the  form,  the  embracing  element,  the  prehcm ;  while 
the  object  of  self-consciousness  may  be  conceived  as  the  matter^ 
the  Inhalt,  the  a'Titent  or  ingest,  or  the  prekensum:  lastly,  the 
realisation  of  the  prehefisum  to  the  ]7rehens  may  be  conceived 
as  a  singular  act  of  knowledge,  a  union  of  Form  and  Matter, 
an  Enteleclieia.  The  applicability  of  several  of  the  Hegelian 
triplets  must  at  once  suggest  itself:  the  moments  of  the  move- 
ment, for  example,  are  all  respectively  susceptible  of  the  names, 

^Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss ;  Immediacy,  Medfacy,  and  Both  ;  Identity, 

[Difference,  restoration  of  Identity,  6ic.  &c. 

Again,  in  further  explanation,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
•Phaenomenologie**  precedes  the  VLogic/  and  that  the  latter 
work  consists,  in  a  measure,  but  of  the  abstract  conclusions  of 
the  former  work;  which  conclusions  being  placed  together,  are 
Been  to  form  a  system  apart  by  themselves. 

There  is  possible  yet  another  glimpse  of  the  industry  of  Kant 
which  will  greatly  assist  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  industry 
of  Hegel.  Looked  at  in  a  large  and  generalised  fashion^  the 
industry  of  Kant  was,  in  ultimate  instance,  to  reduce  all  the 
ooncreter  interests  of  man  to  the  three  cognitive  faculties.  The 
result  of  the  '  Kritik  of  Pure  Keason,*  for  example,  is  to  reduce 
the  whole  theoretic  world,  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  (for 
the  thing-in-it3elf=o)  to  Understanding  (  =  Simple  Apprehension 
bere) ;  the  result,  again,  of  the  '  Kritik  of  Judgment '  is  to  reduce 
the  whole  oesthetic  world,  the  world  of  feeling  or  emotion,  under 

Judgment;   and,  lastly,  the  *  Kritik  of  Practical  lleason'  refers 
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the   Practical   world,   the  world  of  Will,   to  Eeason.     This  is 
sufficiently  singular  in  itself;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  sufficiently 
singular  to  attract  the   special  attention   of  Hegel.      What  a 
light  it  must  have  proved  to  this  latter  indeed  1     The  whole 
universe  brought  back  into  cognition,  just  as  if  all   the  light 
ever  shed  by  the  sun  were  arrested,  and  compressed,  and  brought 
back  into  his  single  focus !    That  the  thing  thought  was  but  the 
faculty  thinking,  or  that  knoiv7i   and  knowhig  were  one !     That  \ 
the  forms  of  thought,  which  collectively  might  be  named  logic, 
were  the  real  secrets  and  soula  of  the  whole  immeasurable  external 
chaos !     Such  thoughts  as  these  might  entrance  anyone ;    such 
thoughts   as   these   even   spring  to  meet   us   from  this  side  of 
Kant  as  from  others;  and  such  thoughts  as  tliese  are  the  main 
and  master  thoughts  of  Hegeh      Of    the    realisation    of    such 
thoughts,  indeed,  it  is  that  his  whole  laborious  work  and  works 
consist.     If  Kant  reduced   all  to  the  three  cognitive  faculties, 
Hegel  hut  performed  the  same  feat  under  another  form  when  he 
reduced  all  to  the  Notion  ;  for  the  three  cognitive  faculties  are  but 
the  three  moments  of  the  Notion.     One  can  readily  see  now  how 
it  is  that  considerations  of  logic  dominate  everywhere  in  Hegel; 
and  one  can  now  readily  understand,  also,  hia  contempt  of  nature 
as  something  no  more  real  than  our  ordinary  trains  of  ideas  that 
float  at  random.     One  can  now  understand,  too,  how  it  is  that 
there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  Hegel,  and  that  is  the  transition  to 
God.     In  the  meantime,  we  may  quiet  ourselves  by  remembering 
that  Hegel  enters  on  the  consideration  of  God  on  a  much  higher 
sphere,  where  it  is  uot  Logic,  but  the  concreter  interest  of  Eeligion, 
that  is  concerned. 

In  this  way,  probably,  we  may  have  accomplished  something 
not  altogether  unsatisfactory  towards  some  explanation  of  the  origin, 
principle,  form,  and  matter^ — generally — of  Hegel. 


A  short  but  luminous  formula  for  Hegel — perhaps  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  devised — is  this  :— 

The  SubsUmtive  is  WhoX  ia  ; 
But  tlie  Adjective  i&  the  Substantive  : 
Therefore,  the  Adjective  is  WTiat  is. 
Or  the  Whole  is  Adjettivo-substantive* 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  are  but  objective  moments,  and 


A  SHOHT  FORMULA. 
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that  the  subjective  moment  ia  absent,  the  latter  may  be  added  by 
considering  the  adjective  as  now  pronominall^,  as  it  were,  reflected 
into  the  verh. 

Thns  the  Notion  manifests  itself  in  Grammar  also.  It  is  strange, 
this  pertinacity  of  the  Notion  I  How  striking  as  regards  Christi- 
anity, the  Keligion  of  Truth,  that  its  moments  correspond  accurately, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  those  of  the  Notion !  It  is  the  religion  of 
Vision  (as  through  the  lily  into  the  inner  glory,  the  glory  of  God), 
of  Love,  of  Submission  ;  and  these  correspond  to  the  trefoil  of  man, 
Coffuitionr,  Emotion^  Volitimi,  and  so  to  the  trefoil  of  the  Notion. 


E. 

The  last  word  of  the  secret  of  Hegel  that   is   probably  now 
required,  is  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  *  Reciprocity/  and 
constitutes  tbe  conclusion  of  the  objective  and  the  coraraencement 
of  the  subjective  Logic.     This  last  word  is  the  Begriflf  of  the 
Begriff ;  a  piirase  often  enough  used  by  followers  of  Hegel,  in  the 
sense  of  totality,  probably,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  by  any  of 
them  in  the  sense  meant  by  Hegel  himself,  who,  however,  has,  in 
his  own  way,  explained  his  meaning — tolerably  exoterically,  too, 
to  him  who  has  the  true  nature  of  the  industry  of  Kant  fairly 
before  his  mind — in  the  sections  *Vom  Begriff  im  Allgemeinen/ 
and  *Die  Absolute  Idee/     The  original  German  must  here  be 
thoroughly  studied,  for  an  English  translation  would  be  so  uncouth 
as  absolutely  to  repulse  approach.     Some  notion  of  what  is  in- 
tended may  perhaps  be  caught  from  this:  Conceive  the  particular 
— ^and  that  just  amounts  to.  Take  the  organic  series  of  particulars 
as  the  middle — then  the  negative  reflexion  of  these  as  to  themselves 
collectively  as  an  organic  whole,  is  the  universal;    while  this 
same  negative  retlexion  of  themselves  to  themselves  as  a  unit,  is 
the   moment    of    singularity.     Conceive  your    thirty-two   teeth 
negatively  reflected  into  themselves  as  a  cast,  and  also  negatively 
reflected  into  themselves  as  a  bite  (their  own  functional  act),  and, 
through  tlie  rough    Vorsteilung,  something  of   the  Begritt"  may 
shine!     This  conception  being  properly  understood — at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  and  all  is  self-conscious 
thought— universality  and  singularity  are  thus  seen  to  be  identical, 
while  the  particular  is  also  identical  with  each,  and  is  held  between 
them  as  in  a  transparent  distinction,  so  that  all  three  coalesce  — 
and  the  result  is  a  triune  transparent  distinction. 
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Why  is  it  a/ier  Recipkocity?  Because  such  is  the  truth  of  J 
actual  history  :  it  came  to  birth  so^ — after  Substantiality,  Causality, 
aod  Keciprocity — ^or  after  Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Kant  Its  relation 
to  reciprocity  appears  in  this — that,  as  it  comes  forward  here  (in  the 
Logik),  it  is  in  the  form  of  Schluss,  and — in  Seyu  and  Wesen  respec- 
tively— has  already  been  Begriff  and  Urtheil:  though  itself  the 
Begriff,  then,  it,  as  in  the  form  of  Schluss,  resumes  the  others  and 
completes  the  reciprocity.  Here  in  the  form  of  Schhiss,  it  con- 
stituted elsewhere  in  the  form  of  Begrifl'  the  beginning  of  the  whole. 
Under  Seyn,  theu,  where  the  Begriff  was  im  Begriffe,  or  as  BegriffJ 
all  was  An  sicli, — all  the  distinctions  also.  Hence  the  particular 
form  there  of  other  to  other.  In  the  same  way  we  perceive 
that,  the  Begriff  under  Wesen  being  im  Urtheile,  the  form 
becomes  that  of  separation  into  Reflexions.  We  have  now  to 
nndei^tand  tliat  the  Begriff  being  im  Schluss,  has  reached  the 
perfection  of  its  form  and  terminates  in  tlie  Idea.  The  special 
movement  under  each  division  is  always  the  same,  however :  1, 
Simple  Appreiieusion ;  2,  Judgment ;  3,  Ileason  ; — for  Hegel  13 
always  in  earnest  with  the  realisation  of  the  living  pulse  of  LogiaJ 
Matter,  indeed,  cannot  be  his  business  here,  Tljat  business  is — 
not  surely  with  a  first  artificer,  and  what  he  made  and  how  he 
made  it — but  with  thought  and  tlie  demonstration  of  thought  as 
the  absolute  organ  or  organism,  and  the  organic  all  or  absoluta 
I'hua  it  is  that  he  always  bears  it  with  him,  that  thought,  though 
it  is  itself  the  object^ — looks  on  this  object  as  anolher^  in  such  wisd^l 
that  its  knowledge  of  the  same  is  of  a  negative  nature  intelligible, 
perhaps,  from  this  illustration — that,  in  the  movement  of  the  sun, 
what  is  seen,  is  just  the  negative  of  what  u.  Hegel  would  convert 
the  new  principle  into  Science ;  but  such  science — of  the  Notion 
— can  only  be  Logic. 

YersUiudige  Yernunft,  or  vernnnftiger  Verstand,  we  may  remark 
here*  amounts  to  plurality  in  unity,  or  unity  in  plurality ;  just 
what  Kant  meant— but  only  as  it  were  An  sieh,  or  implicitly  and 
virtually — by  his  Einheit  and  Mannigfaltiges ;  and  this  is  the 
reciprocity  which  Hegel  has  in  view.  Verstand  here  is  taken  so 
that  its  strict  etymology  falls  into  and  modifies  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing. There  is  an  idiomatic  use  of  Verstehen  which  illustrates  the 
Hegelian  seuse :  Verstehen,  that  is,  sometimes  means,  to  become 
6tale>  to  be  injured  by  long  standing,  as  it  were  to  stand  itself 
away*  The  relation  this  meaning  bears  to  the  fixed  isolation,  the 
Bundered  identity,  which  Hegel  would  have  ns  perceive  to  be 
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implied  by  understaDding,  is  tolerably  obvious,  Hegel  always 
regards  the  particle  Ver  as  equivalent  to  iraiis,  and  as  referent  to 
A  process  of  transition  or  transformation  the  nature  of  which  is 
characterised  by  the  root  So  Allgemein,  Besondern,  and  all  the 
Hegelian  terras.  Kant's  phrase  Anschauender  Verstand  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hegelian  Verstandige  Vernunft.  In  Bestinimen,  too, 
see  the  etymological  look— it  is  a  giving  voic^  (Stimme)  to  What 

tis ;  or  Logical  Be  termination  (Bestimmung),  the  whole  process  of 
Hegel,  is  hot  a  sort  of  naming  of  Adam.  Geist,  similarly,  is  an 
excellent  word  for  the  ultimate,  absolute,  and  positive  Unity :  the 
living  Spirit  of  the  moment  is  always  the  co-including  and  realis- 
ing point  of  the  All. 

As  regards  both  Understanding  and  Reason  (in  its  dialectic 
Apart),  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  word  negative  as  applied 
'to  their  function.  We  may  just  say  generally,  indeed,  that 
thought  has  no  purpose  and  no  act  but  to  negate  Seyn  taken  as 
what  sensuously  is.  But,  more  particularly.  Understanding 
negates  the  unal  self— thus  effecting  an  iniercern  or  interparL 
Beason  negates  the  negation,  not  into  nothing,  but  into  the 
restored  unal  self.  Here  we  see :  1,  Unal  Self — Simple  Appre- 
hension, or  Begriff;  2,  Intercern — Judgment,  or  Ur-theil;  3, 
Kesolution  of  Difference  into  a  Unal  Self  of  diffe  rents — lieason 

I  and  Schluss.  Everywhere  the  Notion  is  a  Negativitiit:  the 
Particular  is  negative— part  negating  part,  &c. ;  the  Universal,  as 
negating  the  parts,  is  negative ;  and  the  Singular,  as  negating  all 
into  the  absolutely  self-identical  unit  of  Self,  is  eminently  negative 
^nd  eminently  the  rei7ie  Negativitiit.  In  fact,  what  we  have 
everywhere  is  division  in  the  indivisible,  separation  in  the  in- 
sepamble,  difference  in  the  identical ;  so  that  identity  is  abstrac- 

Ition  and  the  form  of  abstraction. 
Such  sentences  as  the  following  will  be  now  intelligible,  and 
may  prove  illustrative:  'This  spirUital  movement,  which  in  its 
^mity  [i.e.  im  Begriff]  gives  itself  its  characteristicity  [i.e.  its 
determinate  and  determinating  variety,  as  im  Urtheil],  and  in 
its  characteristicity  its  equality  with  itself  [resumption  of  All- 
gemeines  and  Be-sonderes,  into  Ein-zelnes  im  Schluss],  which 
is  thus  the  immanent  evolution  of  the  Notion,  is  the  absolute 
method  of  cognition »  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  imnianeut  soul 

•  of  the  import  itself ' — import  here  amounting  to  that  which  the 
All,  both  substantially  and  formally,  is,  *The  nature,  the  peculiar 
inner  being,  the  veritably  dcrnal  and  suhsiantial  element  in  the 
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multiplicity  and  coutiiigeDcy  af  the  phenomenal  and  passing  out- 
ward, is  the  notioiL*  'Only  in  its  notion  has  anything  actuality  ; 
80  far  as  it  is  diverse  from  its  notion^  it  ceases  to  be  actual,  and 
is  mill ;  the  side  of  tangibility,  palpability  (Handgreiflichkeit), 
and  of  sensuous  out-of-selfness  (Ausaersichseyn)  belongs  to  this 
null  side.*  The  sensuous  never  is,  but  always  is  not;  the  notion, 
then,  is  its  truth ;  what  it  is  apart  from  that  notion  is  evidently 
a  nothing :  take  the  page  before  us,  for  example.  In  illustration 
of  the  lift  of  the  Notion,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  progress  of 
history,  in  all  departments,  from,  1,  Instinctive  life,  through,  2, 
Requirements  of  Reflexion  into,  3,  Reason.  This,  in  the  concrete, 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  exactitude  of  a  formula:  often  we 
see  retrocessions  of  the  individual,  a  fall-hack  from  understanding 
to  sense,  as  in  Reid.  On  the  whole,  in  the  Begriff  of  the  Begrifl: 
we  see  that  Hegel  has  returned  to  substantiality,  fact,  life,  while 
Kant,  in  his  categories,  was  still  in  distinctions  of  mere  formal 
logic,  Kant  thus  may  be  said  to  have  had  only  a  regulative, 
while  Hegel  has  a  constitutive,  force.  Before  sucli  merits  one 
relents  to  conceive  Hegel  as  absorbed  in  creation,  and  never 
sufficiently  o7i  his  oimi  outside^  as  it  were,  to  explain  his  origin 
from  Kant.  But  this  origin  and  the  debt  to  Kant  are  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  plainly  how  actual  fact  of  life  and  historj 
coheres  with  general  logic.  Being,  Nothing,  Becoming,  through 
all  the  intermediate  steps,  are  just  finally  hammered  into,  and 
correspond  respectively  to,  the  closing  tri unity — Logic,  Nature, 
Spirit,  Legends  of  all  peoples  exemplify  the  same.  Eden  is 
but  Simple  Apprehension  passing  into  Judgment  Then  the  Good 
Principle  is  Being,  the  Bad,  the  Negative.  Faust,  again,  is  the 
latter  stage  of  the  era  of  Judgment,  the  stage  named  by  Hegel, 
'Das  ungliickliche  Bewuastseyn ; '  the  Understanding  has  dona 
its  work.  Reason  has  not  yet  begun,  and  all  around  is  but  empty 
abstraction,  without  a  single  rest  for  Faith  (or  Hope)  of  any  kind : 
and  the  result  is  but  a  precipitation  into  the  senses ;  more  com- 
monly now-a-days  the  end  ia  but  vague  despair  and  an  impotent 
sighing  for  all  that  has  been  lost. 

The  categories  we  may  conceive  as  an  internal  web  invisible 
to  us,  and  of  which,  so  long  as  they  are  uninvestigated,  we  are 
but  the  prey*  Still,  to  most  individuals,  certain  categories  become 
enlarged — isolated  thickenings  occur  ia  our  inner  web — which  as 
thickened  come  before  consciousness — and  from  which  as  ganglia 
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our  single  spiHt  issues.  In  this  maimer,  we  may  conceive  our- 
selves enabled  to  analyse  and  pass  judgment  on  the  characters 
of  men — by  exhibiting,  that  is,  their  gauglionised  or  hypertrophied 
and  ossified  categories,  of  which  they  were  the  slaves.  The  thin 
man  acta  from  a  single  category;  the  rkh  man  is  a  rich  spirit 
resultant  from  many  categories  mutually  related  in  a  healthy 
common  system.  Cromwell,  though  so  inarticulate,  drew  breath 
from  a  vast  bulk  of  categories;  and  from  the  weight  of  the 
universal  it  was  that  he  possessed  his  irresistible  mass  and 
moment;  nor  was  the  universal  that  led  him,  in  the  slightest 
hollowed  out,  as  is  so  common  everywhere  at  present,  by  the 
wind  of  the  vanity  of  the  singular.  The  bad  efiects  of  such 
wind  are  very  apparent  in  Napoleon.  Wellington  is  otherwise ; 
but  his  universal  was  simply  the  red  tape  of  England* 

Hegers  work  is  this  :  the  spider  of  thought — a  point — spinning 
its  web  of  thought  around  itself:  the  bombyx  of  eternity,  the 
cocoon  of  eternity,  and  their  unity  in  eternity  itself!  Hegel 
takes  Kant*s  notion  as  the  secret,  the  key,  of  the  universe.  It 
is  at  once  the  absolute  form  and  the  absolute  import.  And  it 
is  this  form  and  this  import  which  only  involve  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  system,  from  the  lowest,  simplest,  and 
abstractest  of  abstractions  up  to  the  highest,  most  complex,  and 
concretest  of  concretes.  Once  possessed  of  the  Kantian  notion, 
his  way  was  successively  to  discharge  its  concretion  till  it  reached 
an  ultimate  tenuity,  and  thence  to  let  it  remake  itself  again.  Or 
we  may  say  that  Hegel  lies  in  a  consideration  of  the  absolute 
adversatives — negation,  position,  &c.  He  saw  that  thought  was 
but  as  a  football  from  inner  to  outer,  and  from  outer  to  inner,  &c.; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  shuttle  what  had  previously  been  but 
shuttlecock ;  that  is,  he  wove  together  into  indissoluble  unity  by 
relation  what  hitherto  had  been  irreconcilably  disunited  by  this 
very  same  relation.  This  is  another  synonym  for  his  work,  as 
that  of  reason,  repairing  and  restoring  what  had  been  injured  and 
destroyed  by  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  work  of  understanding. 
If  the  reflexion  of  Spinoza  and  Hume  has  unfixed  and  unsettled  all, 
the  reflexion  of  Kant  and  Hegel  will  again  restore  all  to  place  and  ^ 
to  peace,  Hegers  one  object,  indeed,  has  been  a  demonstration  of 
the  absolute  i7ituss^iLscept.ion,  The  result  is  a  crystal  sphere^per- 
fectly  transparent— ^but  covered  with  infinite  tracery  of  iutussus- 
cipient  lines — opaque,  yet  transparent — which  appear  and  disappear 
— in  the  own  movement  of  the  sphere's  own  inner. 
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A  tempting  way  to  state  the  niaiu  notion  of  Hegel  is  this* 
What  is,  saj8  Spinoza,  is  Thought  and  Extension,  which  again  are 
but  modifications  (even  as  atirihttes  they  amount  to  this)  of  one 
and  the  same — God.  Hegel  says  of  this  that  there  is  no  transi- 
tion in  it,  no  deduction,  no  mutual  connexion.  Now  Hegel's 
secret  is  just  to  add  the  missing  element ;  or  it  is  the  introduction 
of  intermediation  and  connexion  into  the  divided  and  disunited 
trinity  of  Spinoza.  This,  of  course,  is  said  roughly  and  generally 
to  give  a  general  and  rough  idea;  for  in  reality  the  Nature  of 
Hegel  is  not  derived  and  is  something  very  different  from  the 
Extension  of  Spinoza :  at  all  to  compare,  indeed,  such  vast  organic 
wholes  as  the  Logic,  Nature,  and  Spirit  of  Hegel  with  the  mere 
phraseologies  of  Spinoza  in  reference  to  Thought,  Extension,  and 
God,  is  possible  only  in  a  wide  manner  on  the  mere  outside.  Still, 
to  assist  us  to  an  understanding  of  Hegel,  let  us  say  that  what  he 
did  was  to  introduce  nanis  and  connexics  into  the  three  of  Spinoza. 
Following  this  out,  then  (but  as  mere  illustration),  Hegel  says, 
Extension,  that  is  the  Particular;  Thought,  that  is  the  negative 
reflexion  of  this  Particular  into  itself  as  the  Universal ;  God,  that 
is  the  negative  reflexion  of  this  same  Particular  into  itself  as  the 
Singular,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  union  of  both,  and  each, 
indeed,  is  hut  the  other.  Now  this  reuolls  ;  for  God,  at  first  sight, 
is  in  tills  way  lost  to  ua  God  in  this  way  appears  a  mere  crea- 
tion of  our  own  thought^ — ^in  its  barest  form,  indeed,  a  mere 
human  reflexion.  This  conclusion  is  not  quite  legitimate,  how- 
ever. We  assign  to  God  a  variety  of  attributes ;  or  God  cannot 
be  conceived  without  a  variety  of  attributes :  in  a  word,  then, 
there  is  God*s  unity,  and  there  is  God's  variety.  Now,  if  we  can 
suppose  Extension  adequately  to  collect  and  represent  all  G^d's 
variety,  tlien  assuredly  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  w© 
assume  God's  unity  to  be  the  negative  reflexion  into  itself  of  Gods 
variety,  that  is,  of  Extension.  This  reflexion,  moreover,  does  not 
belong  to  us ;  it  must  be  conceived  as  objective  fact  independent 
of  us.  Besides,  we  are  not  at  all  occupied  at  present  with  the 
imih^  but  only  with  the  fact  of  Hegel.  This  huge  box  has  long 
lain  shut — we  open  it — we  lay  out  the  contents :  this  is  our  work. 
By  and  by  probably, — a  separate  work, — the  appraiser  will  follow 
with  hu  work,  and  tell  ua  the  v(dtu.  One  thing,  it  is  absurd  to 
think  of  God   as   an   entity  somewhere  in   space,  \'i8ible  and 
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palpable,  could  we  but  get  thei*e,  *  I  have  swept  space  with  my 
telescope/  says  Lalande,  '  and  found  no  God/  The  absurdity  of 
the  atheist  is  seen  in  that,  but  there  is  no  less  also  reflected  in  it 
the  absurdity  of  crude  theism  which  as  yet  has  not  reached 
thought  proper,  but  only  fignrate  conception  (Vorstellung).  But 
since  Hegel,  however  it  be  with  the  God  of  Hegel,  we  must  cer- 
tainly always  substitute  now  Begriff  for  Vorstellung,  intellectually 
thought  notion  for  sensuously  seen  image.  God  is  no  longer  to  be 
pictured  in  space  ■  he  is  not  locally,  topically  in  nature ;  God  is  a 
Spiriif  and  can  be  only  in  the  spiritual  world,  only  in  tlie  absolute 
world,  which  is  thought 

Logic  has  always  appeared  under  the  tljree  rubrics  of  Simple 
Appreliension,  Judgment,  and  Reason,  In  this  respect,  Hegel's 
I-ogic  does  not  differ  from  any  other,  or,  if  it  diflers,  it  differs  only 
in  being  truer  to  the  rubric,  HegeFs  Logic  is.  from  first  to  last,  in 
matter  and  method,  in  form  and  substance,  in  hook  and  chapter, 
in  section  and  paragraph,  in  sentence  and  even  uvrd,  nothing  but 
Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Reason.  Simple  Appre- 
hension, Judgment,  and  Reason,  this  itself  is  but  one  of  the  sacred 
names, — ^just  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  whole.  Judgment  is 
but  the  negative  reflexion  of  Simple  Apprehension  into  itself,  and 
Beaaon  is  but  the  negative  reflexion  that  sums  both.  Nay,  each 
is  so  much  the  other,  all  is  so  dialectic,  that,  it  may  be,  Hegel 
himself  sometimes  mistakes  the  cue  and  places  as  Particular  what 
IB  Universal,  &c.  This  is  but  the  Notion ; — that  is^  in  one  of  its 
forms.  Everywhere  in  Hegel  we  have  before  us  only  the  Notion. 
Being,  Nothings  Becoming :  Being  is  but  Simple  Apprehension 
(Perception,  if  you  will)  at  its  abstractest ;  Nothiiig  is  the  act  of 
Judgment  on  Being;  it  is  the  negative  reflexion  of  pure  Being  into 
itself;  Bemnmig  is  the  act  of  Reason  on  Being,  and  is  both  Being  and 
Nothing  in  concrete  unity,  the  truth  of  both,  the  Singular  that  is. 
It  is  just  as  if  we  said :  Everything  that  is,  is ;  Everything  that  is, 
is  not ;  Everything  that  is,  is  Both^ — that  is,  it  becomea.  Each  of 
these  averments,  too,  is  true— ^nly  the  last  is  the  concrete  truth, 
the  others  are  but  abstractly  true.  Reason,  in  fact,  is  always  to 
be  assumed  as  the  concrete  moment  that  is  base  or  motlier-liquor 
to  the  two  abstract  moments  of  Simple  Apprehension  and  Judg- 
ment. How  natural  is  all  this  in  the  circumstances  I  The 
Idealist  can  only  look  to  Logic  when  in  search  of  those  principles 
which  are  the  prius  of  all :  the  Idealist,  too,  as  in  the  moment  of 
Beaaon,  is  but  the  natural  third,  and  the  concrete  truth,  to  the 
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Perceptive   animal   whose  object  is   Seyo,  and   the  abstracting 
Critic  (or  Judge)  whose  object  ia  Wesen. 

We  are  to  understand,  theu,  that  Hegel,  from  first  to  last,  is 
but  touching  or  tapping,  into  its  various  successive  forms,  the 
primitive  or  original  cell  of  the  Notion — or  the  triune  Reflexion. 
There  is  tlie  crystal  sphere — ^tap  it — lines  of  reflexion  glance  in , 
it  by  which  there  are  seen  two  in  one  or  a  triple  unity,  Becoming 
in  which  both  Being  and  Nothing  nestle.  Another  touch  and 
Becoming  is  Become  —  Here- being,  There-being,  or  So-being. 
Again,  a  tap,  and  reflexions  glance  of  Eeality  and  Negation  which 
collapse  to  Something,  and  thence  again  expand  into  Being- 
for-other  and  Being-io-self.  These  collapse,  in  their  turn,  to 
Determination.  Determination  sunders  into  the  duplicity  of 
Beschaffenheit  and  shuts  again  into  the  Unity  of  Limit,  Limit, 
sundering  into  the  duplicity  of  the  spurious  Infinite,  clasps  together 
again  in  the  unity  of  the  genuine  Infinite,  and  so  on.  Perhaps,  in  the 
above  statement,  from  Being-for-other  and  Being-in-self  onwards^ 
the  movement  of  the  series  appears  in  simpler  and  more  consistent 
general  form.  Now,  all  these  changes  take  place,  so  to  speak,  without 
moving  from  the  spot— Hegel  never  abandons  the  notion  with  which 
be  starts,  and  all  change  is  from  reflexion  on  it,  or,  rather,  in  it. 

Even  when,  in  the  true  Infinite,  he  has  reached  the  verge  of 
Being,  and  has  passed  into  Quantity,  Hegel  has  not  yet  moved 
from  the  spot:  Quantity  but  resumes  what  precedes,  though  m' 
anotheTt  that  is,  as  another  sphere.  Again,  Quantity  returns  to 
Quality,  and  both  collapse  into  Measure.  In  this  way,  through 
an  extraordinary  alternation  of  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment, 
and  KeasoD,  repeated  in  an  extraordinary  alternation  of  their  owa 
forms,  we  reach,  at  last,  the  Absolute  Spirit.  Now  Hegel's 
hypothetical  addition  to  Spinoza,  taken  as  described  above,  gives 
the  general  nature  of  this  Absolute  Spirit  at  the  shortest  The 
Particular,  Nature,  is  negatively  reflected  into  the  Begriff^ 
(Thought,  Logic),  which  is  the  Universal,  and,  through  this  also» ' 
into  the  Singular  of  the  Spirit  In  the  very  statement,  there 
glitters  the  hem  of  truth  in  such  a  variety  of  directions,  that  it 
seems  to  bring  with  it  its  own  authentication.  When  the  objec* 
fcioo — it  is  only  human  reflexion — occurs,  let  it  occur,  also,  tlial 
human  reflexion  is  thought  Let  it  occur,  too,  that  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an  objective  reflexion,  not  something  formal,  but  some- 
thing intensely  concrete.  If  it  is  but  a  reflexion,  it  is  a  reflexian 
from,  and  contains  the  absolute  wealth  of,  both  thought  as  thought 


^H  and  nature  as  nature.  It  is  not  the  mere  abstraction  of  Spinoza ; 
^B  it  is,  on  the  contrarj,  the  concrete  of  concretes.  In  fact,  it  can- 
^B   not 
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not  be  otherwise;  Nature,  Thought,  each  alone,  both   together, 


necessitate  the  reflexion  of  God  j  God  is  their  truth,  and,  though 
a  necessity  of  formal  thought,  is  also  a  necessity  of  concrete 
existence. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected  again,  is  it  not  very  general 
this,  very  thin,  abstract,  and  bodiless — this  outcome  of  a  universal 
spirit,  the  liighest  expression  of  which  is  not  as  in  you  and  me, 
but  in  societies,  institutions,  literatures,  arts,  philosophies,  &c.  ? 
Is  this  abstract  and  generalised  result  of  the  human  race  as  human 
race  all  that  we  are  to  get  as  God  ?  Call  it  idealism  if  you  will, 
what  is  it  better  than  materialism  ?  Is  that  abstract  results- 
institutions,  laws,  arts,  ike, — aught  better  than  a  viaiter  into  which, 
even  as  we  form  it,  we  perisb.  as  the  coral  insect  lives  only  tbat 
he  may  die  into  the  coral  rock  ?  Is  this,  then,  the  end  of  all  the 
hopes  of  man  ?  God  is  but  an  abstract  generalisation  of  thought ! 
and  for  the  carrying  forward  of  this  abstract  generalisation  is  it 
only  that  we  emerge  [—emerge  but  to  cease !  This  we  are  to  call 
our  true  selves,  and  to  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves  1  It  is 
but  natural  to  think  thus.  It  is  one-sided,  however,  to  speak  of 
the  result  of  thought  as  an  abstraction  and  generalisation ;  there 
is  neither  abstraction  nor  generalisation — as  usually  understood^ — 
here  present;  what  we  have  here  is  a  life.  What  we  have 
here  is  the  organised  universe  and  its  organised  outcome.  Spirit 
is  the  word,  Hegel  has  always  meaning  in  his  words,  and  by 
spirit  he  means  not  a  ghost,  not  an  airy  vaporous  body,  but  the 
essential  concrete  of  all,  which  is  a  Spirit  In  what  Spirit  do 
you  live,  and  think,  and  act?  Ever,  in  every  age,  the  essential, 
organic,  vital  drop  of  the  whole  is  its  Spirit;  and  with  each 
new  age,  the  Spirit  is  ever  richer — intellectually,  morally, 
emotionally.  Nature,  then,  and  Man — Nature  and  Thought- 
all  that  is  here,  just  taken  together  as  an  oi^ganised  body — ^what 
can  the  soul  ot  this  body  be  but  even  such  a  Spirit  as  is  here 
indicated  ?  Such  Spirit  is  the  Thought,  the  Emotion,  the  Will  of 
such  a  body — such  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Leave  Vorstellung, 
pass  to  Begriff — shut  not  only  your  Byron  and  open  your  Goethe 
(in  every  way  a  very  finite  step)— but  take  the  infinite  step  even 
from  poetry  as  poetry — call  it  genius— to  philosophy  as  philosophy. 

In  such  abstractions,  you  say,  there  is  no  hope  for  you !  But 
why  so  ?     Are  not  man  and  nature  and  all  things  thought,  and 
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where  is  thought,  if  not  in  you,  who  are  to  yourself  the  Ego,  the  I» 
in  which  all  meet?  You  are  but  Modiia — not  the  Absolute; 
finite — not  the  Infinite :  you  must  perish !  Consult  Hegel  and  ; 
see  the  necessity  of  the  Modus.  And  what  is  perishing  ?  What 
is  Death  ?  Where  are  these,  when.  What  is,  is  Thought  ?  Modus — 
finite! — is  it  not  true  that  you  at  the  same  time  art?  What  is, 
18  Thought :  and  are  not  you  Thought  ?  Absurd  that  you  should  be 
continued  !  Why  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  no  more  absurd  that 
you  should  be  continued  than  that  you  arc.  That  you  are  is  the 
guarantee  of  your  necessiti/.  God  is  a  concrete  Spirit — God  is  the 
living  Universal— not  an  abstract  unit — why  should  not  the  death 
of  tlie  body  be  the  birth  of  Spirit? — and  why  should  not  you 
contimie  united  to  the  Universal  Spirit  then,  even  as  you  are  so 
united  here,  in  natural  form,  now  and  what  is  the  relation  to  that 
Universal  Spirit  ? — is  not  the  One  Many,  and  the  Many  One  ? — 
But  all  this  is  premature !  As  yet  we  only  seek  to  understand 
and  express:  as  yet  we  have  not  attempted  to  think  aud  judge: 
as  yet  we  have  had  enough  to  do  to  find  our  w^ay;  as  yet  we 
have  not  had  time  to  think. 

The  general  conclusion,  thus  far,  is  that  the  Secret  of  Hegel 
18  the  tautological  reciprocity  of  the  Logical  Notion,  which  is 
concrete  in  itself;  and  this  is  to  be  found  expressed  in  the  lasl 
paragraph  of  the  Section  '  Reciprocity/ 

Eemauk. 

These  Notes  of  the  Strugs;  le  to  Hegel  are  now  concluded. 
Their  general  nature  and  burthen  are— eflbrt  to  understand  and 
express  Hegel ;  and  a  certain  adoption  of  the  side  of  Hegel  will! 
be  granted  as  allowable  to  the  effort  to  express  for  the  aake  even  of 
efficiency,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  student  only  speaking  to 
himself  in  preparation  for  the  public.  The  state  of  the  fact  is 
accurately  depicted  here. 

These  Notes  it  was  proposed  to  follow  up  by  a  general  chapter 
on  the  Origin^  Friuciple,  Form,  and  Matter  of  the  System,  which 
should  methodically  bring  to  a  focus  all  the  findings  in  the 
respects  which  are,  in  a  necessarily  irregular  and  imperfect 
manner,  indicated  in  the  Notes  themselves.  This  chapter,  how- 
ever, is  reserved  for  the  present,  as  its  composition  is  likely  to  be 
more  efficient  later.* 

•  Tiie  function  of  %\m  contempliit«d  duiptoTj  however,  will  be  found  to  a  i 
extent  fulfilled  hy  the  answcna  to  the  four  general  questions  with  which  the  Inter* 
pretation  *  III '  almost  opens. 
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Meantime,  we  may  say  this:  The  Principle  is  the  Notioa  as 
expressed  at  the  end  of  *  Reciprocity ' ;  the  Form  (or  Method)  h 
the  moveraeut  of  this  Notion ;  and  the  Matter  is  the  development, 
or  simply  the  introduction,  of  tliis  Notion  into  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  outer  and  inner  Universe.  As  regards  Origin  again,  that 
lies  in  Kant;  and  in  this  respect  we  may  name  six  special  refer- 
ences: There  is  the  light  derived  from — 1,  The  externalisation  of 
the  Categories  j  2,  The  generalisation  of  tlie  same ;  3»  The  ntilisu- 
tion  of  the  branch  of  Logic  (S,  Apprehension)  left  vacant  by 
Kant ;  4,  Tlie  realisation  of  Logic  in  general ;  5»  The  Kantian 
theory  of  Perception ;  and,  6,  The  reduction  of  what  we  may  call 
the  concrete  faculties  of  man,  Cognition,  Emotion,  Will,  under  bis 
abstract  ones,  as  named  in  Logic,  S.  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and 
Reason.  Lastly,  as  regards  Kant,  not  only  did  he  breathe  the 
precise  tendency,  exhibited  and  perhaps  perfected  by  Hegel,  to- 
wards a  philosophy  which  should  be  a  complete  and  co-articulated 
system  in  explanation  of  the  All,  but  there  lie  scattered  over  the 
whole  field  of  his  labours  a  thousand  hints,  which  must  have 
proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  Hegel.  Some  of  these  we  have 
already  seen ;  but  there  lie  a  multitude  metre  both  for  the  seeing 
and  the  seeking.    By  way  of  example,  here  is  a  small  one: — 

Metaphysic  lins,  as  tbe  special  aim  of  its  inquiry,  only  tbree  Ideas  :  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  ajid  go  that  th6  ^ecojid  uniUd  with  the  first  thtll  lead 
to  the  third  cu  a  necesaary  concluaion  i^Schlms»atz), 

Indeed,  we  may  quote  further  : — 

All  else,  with  which  this  science  is  occupied^  serves  merely  as  means  to 
attain  to  these  Ideas  and  their  reality.  These  Ideas  are  not  required  in  aid  of 
Batumi  science  but  to  transcend  nature.  The  attainmeut  of  them  would 
render  Theoloj^,  Morals,  and,  through  the  union  of  both,  Relii^ion,  conae- 
quently  the  highest  ends  of  our  esustence,  dependent  on  speculative  Reason 
alone  and  on  nothing  else.  In  a  sy^temiitic  exposition  of  these  Ideas,  the 
order  given,  would,  as  the  synthetic,  be  the  most  appropriate ;  but  in  the 
Lihoura,  which  must  necessarily  precede  any  auch  exposition^  the  analytic,  or 
reverse,  arrangement  will  be  better  adapted  to  tbe  end  proposed  :  lor  here,  in 
fiiltilment  of  our  great  design,  we  proceed  from  what  experience  offers  us 
immediately  to  hand — ^psychology,  to  cosmology,  and  thence  to  the  cognition 
ofGotL* 

Particular  points   of  derivation   as   regards   both   Fichte  and 
Schelling  have  been  already  alluded  to.     But,  on  tlie  whole,  what- 
ever snggestions   may   have   proceeded  from   othera,   Kant>  the 
•  Kant,  Krit.  d.  R.  V.    Trans.  Dialec.  Book.  L  Section  3,  Note. 
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original  quarry,  was  alone  adequate  to  stimulate  Hegel  to 
accomplishineiit  of  wliat  he  did  accomplish;  and  these  two  writers 
may  be  directly  couiiected  as  cause  and  consequence.  I  may  add 
to  the  six  special  references  abo%'e,  that  the  point  in  which  Kant 
and  Hegel  are,  perhaps,  seen  closest,  is  the  fact  that  the  a  priori 
Syrdlutic  Judgment  of  the  one,  and  wliich  was  set  up  as  the  single 
angle  of  inquiry,  is  simply  an  sick  what  tfu  Notion  of  Hegel  is  an 
und  fur  sick.  It  is  to  be  considered  also  that,  in  what  follows, 
much  will  occur  adapted  to  bring  into  the  true  ultimate  focus  all 
that  we  have  already  seen  as  regards  the  explanation  of  the  opera- 
tions and  general  industry  of  Hegeh* 

•  It  wag  said,  p.  178  :  *  Hegel  takes  philosopby,  actual  pliilcMopliy,  M  it  comet  to 
him  from  Kant,  Fichte,  and  ScheOing  ;  and  remoulds  it  onwards  on  ito  own  objective 
prineipli'St  and  not  on  his  own  subjective  ones,— just  as  Kant,  receiving  philosophy 
from   Hume,   attempted   honestly   to   mould   it  onwarda   tbence.'    This,  in   wide 
genemlity»  is  the  literal  state  of  the  case ;  and  it  may  seem  »uper-ingeniotja,  super- 
exhibitivo  of  memory,  super-lalioriose,  painfully  to  colloet,  aa  poiisibly  suggestive  to 
Hegel,  all  these  mere  aporadic  crnmbs  from  Kant.     Now,  no  doubt,  Hegel  kiieir| 
perfectly  wull  all  the  works  up  to  his  own  date  both  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  ;  and,  f 
no  douht  also,  both  preceded  him.     Of  all  this  there  ia  no  want  of  acknowledgment  1 
in  Hegel   himself.  *     SliU  there,  in  what  is  the  imnicdiato  reference  for  ei theft  nt 
all  sensibly — neither  appears.     If  for  Ficljte  it  is  dialectic  that  is  spoken  of,  then  it 
ia  to  be  said  that  Hegel's  dialectic  is  his  own,  that  no  nian  shares  it  with  him,  and 
that  it  is  even  opposed  to  that  of  Fieht^?,  and«  again,  if  Naturu'issc}ischa/l  he  th#] 
word  in  S^jhelling*B  regard,  then  this,  too,  must  be  said  that  even  her<&  the  principle 
at  work  with  Hegel  h  not  that  at  work  with  Sc helling,  hut  one  that  has  not  l>een 
ftB  much  aa  siinni&ed  by  the  hitter.     That  is,  it  is  perfectly  just  to  alErm  that  it  «*ftA 
KutU  Hegel  stududstndied  to  his  depths — that  it  is  to  KatU  Hegel  owes  infinitdy  I 
tlie  burthen,  and  that  it  is  from  Kant  he  comes. 


*  As  regards  Fichte,  for  ©xiimple,  there  is  the  declurntion  of  Hegel  that  Ficht«  ^ 
was  the  first  man  in  this  world  who  ever  set  Reiufou  on  evolving  from  itself  its  o^ 
constitutive  involution — see  Hegel,  WW.  xv.  308,  310,  S28,  and  iii.  32.     Named  iu  | 
the  others,  it  is  still  Fichte  that  is  mejint  in  the  lust,  where  al&o  Schelling  cornea  to 
be  meantp  and  if  here,  on  a  ijurticiilar  point,  with  a  negative,  there  is  uo  lack  of 
general  ai^knowledgmento  ebewhere.    (New  Notes.) 
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11. 

A  TRANSLATION  FEOM  THE  COMPLETE  LOGIC  OF 
THE  WHOLE  FIRST  SECTION,  QUALITY. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

Detbbminateness  or  Dkfiniteness  (Quality). 

Beiso  is  the  indefinite  Ivwiediate;  it  is  devoid  of  definiteness  as 
in  reference  to  Essentity  [t.e.,  any  inner  principle  to  which  it  were 
to  be  supposed  due],  as  also  of  any  which  it  might  possibly  have 
within  itself.  This  reflexion-less  Being  is  Beinff  directly  as  it  is 
only  in  its  own  self. 

As  it  is  indefinite,  it  is  quality-less  being;  but,  in  itself,  the 
character  of  indefiniteness  attaches  to  it,  only  as  in  contraposition 
to  the  definite,  to  the  qualitative.  Definite  being  as  such,  then, 
contraposing  itself  to  being  in  general,  the  very  indefiniteness  of 
the  latter  constitutes  its  Quality.  It  will  be  found,  therefore, 
that  First  being  is  in  itself  definite,  and  consequently, 

Secondly,  that  it  goes  over  into  There-being,  is  There-being 
[Daseyn — particular  existency] ;  but  that  this  latter  as  finite 
being  sublates  itself,  and  goes  over  into  the  infinite  reference 
of  being  to  its  own  self,  i,e., 

Thirdly,  into  Being-for-self  [individuality,  singularity;  and  so 
we  are  to  have  Being  successively  Universal,  Particular,  and 
Singular]. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Being. 

A. 

Being,  pitre  Being, — without  any  further  definition.  In  its  i 
definite  immediacy,  it  is  only  equal  to  itself,  and  neither  is 
unequal  as  regards  other;  it  has  no  diversity  within  itself,  ai 
none  in  any  reference  outwards*  Should  any  determination 
or  iVitent  [Form  or  Matter]  be  supposed  in  its  regard,  which 
might  be  distinguished  in  it,  or  by  which  it  might  be  distin- 
guished from  another,  it  would  not  be  held  fast  in  its  purity. 
It  is  pure  iudefiniteness  and  vacancy.  There  ia  nothing  to  be 
perceived  in  it, — so  far  as  it  is  at  all  allowable  to  speak  of 
perceiving  at  present, — or  it  is  only  this  pure  void  perceiving 
itself.  Just  as  little  is  anything  to  be  thought  in  it,  or  it  is 
equally  only  this  void  thought,  this  void  tliinking.  Beings  the 
indefinite  immediate,  is,  in  fact>  Nothing,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  Nothing, 


Nothing. 

NoTBiK&.pure  Nothing ;  it  is  simple  equality  with  itself,  perfect 
vacancy,  determination-lessness  and  wtent-lessness  [form-lessness 
and  niatter-lessness] ;  undistingiiishedness  in  itself.  So  far  as  it 
18  allowable  to  mention  perception  or  thought  here,  the  distinction 
[we  may  renmrk]  is  admitted,  of  whether  somtthing  or  nothing  is 
perceived  or  thought.  The  perceiving  or  the  thinking  nothing 
has  therefore  a  meaning ;  both  [perceiving  nothi^ig  and  perceiving 
mymelhiryj]  are  distinguished,  thus  Nothing  is  (exists)  in  our 
perception  or  thought;  or  rather  it  is  empty  pei-ception  and 
thought  themselves;  and  the  same  empty  perception  or  thought 
as  pure  Being.     Nothing,  therefore,  is  the  same  form,  or  rather 
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fonnlessness^  —  and  so  in  general  the  same,  —  as  what  pure 
Being  is. 

C. 

Beooming. 

1.  Unity  of  Being  and  Nothing. 

Pubs  Being  and  pure  Nothing  is,  therefore,  the  same.  What  is  the 
truth,  is  neither  Being  nor  Nothing,  but  that  Being, — does  not 
pass  over, — but  has  passed  over  into  Nothing,  and  Nothing  into 
Being.  But  the  truth  is  just  as  much  not  their  undistinguished- 
ness,  but  that  they  are  not  the  same^  that  they  are  absolutely 
distinguished,  but  still,  nevertheless,  unseparated  and  inseparable, 
and  either  immediately  disappears  in  its  opposite.  Their  truth  is, 
therefore,  this  movement  of  the  immediate  disappearance  of  the 
one  in  the  other;  Becoming;  a  movement  in  which  both  are 
distinguished,  but  by  a  distinction  which  has  equally  immediately 
resolved  itself. 

Remark  1. 
The  Antithesis  of  Being  and  Nothing  in  common  conception. 

Nothing  is  usually  opposed  to  Something  ;  Something,  however, 
is  already  a  definite  Be«>i^  [Existent],  which  distinguishes  itself 
ht)m  [anjother  Something ;  and  so  also,  therefore,  the  Nothing 
opposed  to  the  Something,  is  the  Nothing  of  a  given  Something, — 
a  definite  Nothing.  Here,  however.  Nothing  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
simple  indefiniteness.  Should  it  be  considered  more  accurate  that 
Non-being,  instead  of  Nothing,  be  opposed  to  Being,  there  were 
nothing  to  object  to  this  as  respects  the  result,  for  iu  l&ovL-hting 
the  reference  to  heing  is  implied ;  both,  being  and  the  negation  of 
being,  are  enunciated  in  one,  Nothing,  as  it  is  in  Becoming,  But 
we  are  concerned  here,  first  of  all,  not  with  Xki^form  of  the  opposi- 
tion (form,  also,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  co-reference),  but  with  the 
abstract,  immediate  negation,  nothing  purely  for  itself,  reference- 
less  negation, — ^what  might  be  expressed  also,  were  it  wished,  by 
the  mere  word  not. 

The  Eleatics  first  of  all,  especially  Parmenides,  enunciated  the 
simple  thought  of  pure  being  as  the  absolute,  and  as  the  one  truth : 
only  Being  is,  and  Nothing  is  altogether  not, — enunciated  this  (in 
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the  fragments  of  Parmenides  which  remain)  with  the  pure  intoxi- 
cation of  thought  when  for  the  first  time  it  has  apprehended  itself 
in  its  absolute  abstraction.  In  the  Oriental  systems,  in  Buddhism 
essentially,  Nothing,  as  is  well  known,  the  Void,  is  the  Absolute 
Principle.  The  deep-thinking  Heraclitus  brought  forward,  against 
the  former  simple  and  one-sided  abstraction,  the  higher  total 
uotion  of  Becoming,  and  said :  Being  is  as  little  as  Nothing  is,  or 
all  Jlows,  that  is,  all  is  Becoming.  The  popular,  particularly 
Oriental  proverbs,  that  all  that  is  has  the  germ  of  its  death  even 
in  its  birth,  while  death,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entrance  into  new 
life,  express  at  bottom  the  same  union  of  Being  and  Nothing. 
But  these  expressions  have  a  substrate,  on,  or  in,  or  by  which 
the  transition  takes  place ;  Being  and  Nothing  are  held  asunder 
in  time,  are  represented  as  alternating  in  it,  but  are  not  thought 
in  their  abstraction,  and  therefore  not  so  that  they  are  in,  by,  and 
for  themselves  the  same. 

Ik  nihUo  nihil  fit — ^is  one  of  the  positions  to  which  in  meta- 
physic  great  importance  was  ascribed.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  it 
either  only  the  empty  tautology.  Nothing  is  Nothing ;  or  if  the 
Becoming  {fit)  is  to  have  actual  meaning  in  it,  then,  inasmuch  as 
only  nothing  comes  out  of  nothing,  there  is  rather  in  fact  no 
Becoming  present  in  it,  for  Nothing  remains  in  it  Nothing. 
Becoming  implies,  that  Nothing  does  not  remain  Nothing,  but 
passes  over  into  its  other,  into  Being.  If  later,  especially  Chris- 
tian, metaphysic  rejected  the  position.  From  nothing  comes  nothing, 
it  maintained  necessarily  a  transition  from  nothing  into  being: 
however  synthetically  or  merely  conceptively  it  took  this  position, 
still  there  is,  even  in  the  most  imperfect  union,  a  point  in  which 
Being  and  Nothing  coincide,  and  their  distinguishedness  disappears. 
The  proposition.  From  nothing  comes  nothing,  nothing  is  just 
nothing,  has  its  special  significance  in  its  contrariety  to  Becoming 
in  general,  and  consequently  also  to  the  creation  of  the  world  out 
of  nothing.  Those  who,  waxing  even  wrathful  in  its  defence, 
maintain  the  position  nothing  is  just  nothing,  are  unaware  that 
they  thereby  express  adhesion  to  the  abstract  pantheism  of  the 
Eleatics ;  essentially,  too,  to  that  of  Spinoza.  The  philosophical 
opinion  which  holds.  Being  is  only  Being,  Nothing  is  only  Nothing, 
as  valid  principle,  merits  the  name  of  Identitdtssystem :  this  abstract 
identity  is  the  essence  of  pantheism. 

If  the  result,  that  Being  and  Nothing  are  the  same,  seems 
startling  or  paradoxical  in  itself,  there  is  just  nothing  further  to 
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be  said  ;  it  were  mora  reasonable  to  wonder  at  this  wondering, 
I  which  shows  itself  so  new  in  philosophy^  and  forgets  that  there 
present  themselves  in  this  science  quite  other  determifiations  than 
in  ordinary  consciousness  and  in  the  so-called  Common  Sense  of 
mankind,  which  is  not  just  exactly  sound  sense  or  sound  under- 
standing, but  understanding  grown  up  and  hardened  into  abstrac- 
tions, and  in  the  belief  or  rather  the  superstition  of  abstractions. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  this  unity  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  in  every  example,  in  everything  actual,  in  every  thought. 
What  was  said  above  of  Immediacy  and  Mediacy  (which  latter 
implies  a  reference  to  another,  and  so  Ne^atiojt)^  the  same  thing 
must  be  said  of  Being  and  Nothing,  That  nowhere  in  heuven  or  on 
earth  is  there  anything  that  in  itself  contains  not  both,  Being  and 
Nothing,  As,  in  such  reference,  truly,  the  question  is  of  a  certain 
actual  Something,  those  elements  are  in  it  no  longer  in  the  perfect 
untruth,  in  which  they  are  as  Being  and  Nothing,  but  in  a 
furtlier  developed  form,  and  have  become  (conceived,  for  example^ 
as  Positive  and  Negative),  the  former  posited,  reflected  Being — 
the  latter  posited,  reflected  Nothing;  but  Positive  and  Negative 
imply,  the  one  Being  and  the  other  Nothing  as  their  abstract 
ground-principle.  Thus  in  God  himself.  Quality  (Energy,  Creation, 
Power,  &c.),  involves  essentially  the  element  of  negativity, — 
these  are  a  bringing  into  existence  of  an  other.  But  an  empirical 
illustration  by  means  of  examples  of  the  position  maintained 
would  be  here  quite  superfluous.  As  now,  indeed,  this  unity  of 
Being  and  Nothing  lies  once  for  all  estabhshed  as  first  truth  and 
basis,  and  constitutes  the  element  of  all  that  follows,  all  further 
logical  determinations — There-being,  Quality,  in  general  all  notions 
of  philosophy — ^are  examples  of  this  unity  quite  as  much  as 
Becoming.  But  so-called  common  (or  sound)  sense  may  be 
invited,  so  far  as  it  rejects  the  undividedness  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  to  try  to  discover  a  single  example  where  the  one  is 
separated  from  the  other  (SomethiDg  from  Limitation,  or  the 
Infinite,  God,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  from  energy  in  act). 
Only  these  empty  things  of  thought,  Being  and  Nothing,  them- 
selves, are  such  separated  things,  and  it  is  they  which  by  said 
common  sense  are  preferred  to  the  truth,  the  undividedness  of 
both,  which  is  everywhere  before  us. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  seek  to  meet  on  all  sides  the  per- 
plexities into  which  an  ordinary  consciousness,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  logical  proposition,  misleads  itself,  for  they  are  inexhaustible. 
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It  is  possible  only  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  One  source  of  such 
perplexity,  among  others,  is  that  such  a  consciousness  brings  with 
it  to  the  consideration  of  such  abstract  logical  position,  concep- 
tions of  a  concrete  Something^  and  forgets  that  there  is  no  question 
of  any  such  here,  but  only  of  the  pure  abstractions  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  and  that  it  is  these  alone  which  «re  to  be  held  fast. 

Being  and  Non-being  are  the  same  thing ;  it  is,  therefore^  the 
same  thing,  whether  I  am  or  am  not,  whether  this  house  is  or  is 
not,  whether  these  hundred  dollars  are  or  are  not  in  my  possession. 
Such  inference  or  such  application  of  the  proposition  alters  its 
sense  completely.  The  proposition  contains  the  pure  abstractions 
of  Being  and  Nothing ;  the  application,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
of  these  a  determinate  Being  and  determinate  Nothing.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  question  here  is  not  of  determinate  being.  A 
determinate^  a  finite  being  (entity),  is  such  as  connects  itself 
with  others;  it  is  a  complex  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
necessity  with  many  other  such,  with  the  whole  world.  As 
regards  the  reciprocating  system  of  the  whole,  metaphysic  might 
advance  the — at  bottom  tautological — allegation,  that  were  a 
single  dust-atom  destroyed,  the  whole  universe  would  collapse. 
In  the  instances  opposed  to  the  position  in  question,  something 
appears  as  not  indifferent,  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  not  for  the  sake 
of  being  or  non-being,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  concrete  relations, 
which  relations  connect  it  with  others  such.  If  a  determinate 
complex,  any  determinate  object  be  presupposed,  this  object 
because  it  is  determinate,  is  in  manifold  relation  to  other  objects ; 
it  is  not  indifferent  to  it,  then,  whether  a  certain  other  object, 
with  which  it  stands  in  relation,  is  or  is  not ;  for  only  through 
such  relation  is  it  essentially  that  which  it  is.  The  same  thing  is 
the  case  with  conception  (non-being  being  taken  in  the  more 
determinate  sense  of  conception  as  against  actuality),  in  the 
context  of  which  the  being  or  non-being  of  an  object,  which  is 
conceived  as  determinately  in  relation  with  some  other,  is  not 
indifferent. 

This  consideration  involves  what  constitutes  a  main  moment  in 
the  Kantian  criticism  of  the  ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  which  is  regarded  here,  however,  only  in  reference  to  the 
distinction  of  Being  and  Nothing  in  general  and  of  determinate 
being  or  non-being,  which  there  presents  itself.  There  was 
presupposed,  as  is  well  known  in  said  so-called  proof  or  argument, 
the  notion  of  a  Being,  to  whom  all  realities  accrue,  and  conse- 
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quently  also  existence,  which  was  likewise  assumed  as  one  of  the 
realities.  The  Kantian  criticism  took  stand  specially  by  this,  that 
existence  or  being  (these  taken  as  synonymous)  is  no  quality,  or 
no  real  predicate ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  notion  of  something  which 
can  be  added  to  the  notion  of  a  thing.*  Kant  means  to  say  here, 
that,  being  is  no  element  of  comprehension.  Thus,  he  proceeds, 
the  possible  contains  no  more  than  the  actual;  a  hundred  actual 
dollars  contain  not  in  the  least  more  than  a  hundred  possible 
ones;  that  is,  the  former  have  no  other  logical  comprehension 
than  the  latter.  For  this  comprehension,  considered  as  iwlated^ 
it  is  in  fact  indifferent  to  be  or  not  to  be;  there  lies  in  it  no 
diflerence  of  being  or  non-being — this  difference  on  the  whole 
affects  it  not  at  all ;  the  hundred  dollars  become  no  less  if  they 
are  not,  and  no  more  if  they  are.  A  difference  must  come  only 
from  elsewhere.  *0a  the  other  hand/  suggests  Kant,  *  there  is 
more  in  my  means  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  actual  dollars,  than 
in  that  of  the  mere  notion  of  the  same,  or  their  possibility.  For 
the  object  in  the  case  of  actuality  is  not  merely  analytically  con- 
tained in  my  notion,  but  adds  itself  syiith^ticaUy  to  my  notion 
(which  is  a  detemiination  of  my  ccnditionX  without  these  said 
hundred  dollars  themselves  being  in  the  least  increased  by  this 
existence  besides  my  notion/ 

There  are  presupposed  here  two  kinds  of  conditions,  to  use 
the  Kantian  expressions  (which  are  not  without  confusion  and 
awkwardness) :  the  one,  which  Kant  names  notion,  but  by  which 
ordinary  conception  is  to  be  understood ;  and  another,  the  state  of 
means.  For  the  one  as  for  the  other,  for  one's  means  as  for  one's 
conception,  a  hundred  dollars  are  a  complex  of  comprehension,  or, 
as  Kant  expresses  himself,  Hhey  add  themselves  synthetically 
thereto;'  I  as  possessor  of  a  hundred  dollars,  or  as  non-possessor 
of  the  same,  or  again,  I  as  conceiving  a  hundred  dollars^  or  not 
conceiving  them, — here,  certainly,  are  cases  of  a  different  com- 
prehension. Stated  more  generally:  The  abstractions  of  Being 
and  Nothing  cease  both  to  be  abstractions,  when  they  receive  a 
determinate  comprehension  (or  import) :  Being  is  then  reality, 
the  determinate  being  of  a  hundred  dollars ;  Nothing,  negation, 
the  determinate  negation  of  the  same.  This  element  of  com- 
prehension itself  J  the  hundred  dollars,  when  taken  abstractly  by 
itself,  is  in  the  one  unchanged,  the  same  that  it  is  in  the  other. 
But  now  that  Being  further  is  taken  as  state  of  one's  means,  the 

•  KtmVn  Kritak  of  P.  li,  2nd  edn.,  p.  628  s^iq. 
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hundred  dollars  come  into  relation  to  a  state ;  and  for  this  state, 
the  determiriatum  which  they  are  is  not  indifferent :  their  being  i 
or  non-belDg  is  only  Alteratiofi  [of  state] ;  they  are  transferred  to 
the  sphere  of  existence.  When,  therefore,  it  is  urged  against  the 
unity  of  Being  and  Nothing,  that  it  is  nevertheless  not  indiflTerent, 
whether  this  and  that  (the  hundred  dollars)  be  or  be  not,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  transfer  to  mere  being  and  non-being  the  difference  of 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  the  hundred  dollars — a  mistake  which^j 
as  has  been  shown,  rests  on  the  one-sided  abstraction  which  leaves 
out  of  view  the  determinate  existence  present  in  such  examples, 
and  holds  fast  mere  being  and  non-being;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  (the  mistake)  transforms  the  abstract  Being  and  Nothing,  that 
[here,  in  this  Logic]  should  alone  be  apprehended,  into  a  deter- 
minate Being  and  Nothing — ^into  a  There-being  [a  finite  existence]. 
Only  There-being  contains  the  real  difference  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  namely,  a  Somdhing  and  an  Other,  This  real  difference, 
instead  of  abstract  Being  and  pure  Notliing  and  their  only  opined^ 
difference,  is  what  floats  before  conception. 

As  Kant  expresses  himself,  there  comes  'through  the  fact  of 
existence  something  into  the  context  of  collective  experience;' 
•we  obtain  thereby  an  additional  object  of  perceptwi^  but  our 
notion  of  the  object  is  thereby  not  increased.'  That,  as  appears 
from  the  preceding  illustration,  is  as  much  as  this — through  the 
fact  of  existence,  essentially  just  because  something  is  a  deter- 
minate existence,  it  is  in  connexion  with  others,  and  among  such 
also  with  a  perceiving  agent.  *The  notion  of  the  hundred  dollars/ 
says  Kant,  *  is  not  increased  by  perception/  The  notion  here  is 
the  already-noticed  xsoki<kf/y-conceived  hundred  dollars.  In  this 
isolated  form,  they  are  indeed  an  empirical  matter,  but  cut  off, 
without  connexion  and  determinateness  towards  other  (others): 
the  form  of  identity  with  themselves  takes  from  them  the 
reference  to  another,  and  makes  them  indifferent  whether  theyi 
are  perceived  or  not.  But  this  so-called  notion  of  a  hundred 
dollars  is  a  false  notion :  the  form  of  simple  reference  to  self  [as 
in  a  notion  strictly  such]  does  not  belong  to  such  limited,  finite 
matter ;  it  is  a  form  put  on  it  and  lent  to  it  by  subjective  under- 
standing :  a  hundred  dollars  are  not  referent  of  self  to  self,  but 
changeable  and  perishable. 

The  thought  or  conception,  before  which  only  a  determinate 
being,  existence,  floats,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  previously-mentioned 
beginning  of  science  made  by  Parmenides,  who    purified    and 
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elevated  his  own  conception,  and  thereby  that  of  all  following 
times^  into  the  ptire  thmtght.  Being  as  such»  and  in  that  manner 

^created  the  element  of  science.  That  wJiich  is  first  in  science 
[las  of  necessity  to  show  itself  historically  as  first.  And  we  have 
to  regard  the  Eleatic  One  or  Being  as  the  first  hint  of  the  (true) 

\/^2tght  Water  and  such  material  principles  are  hypothetically 
be  considered  to  be,  or  mould  be  the  universal  [or  All-common] 

Fprinciple ;  but  they  are  as  material  things  not  pure  thoughts ; 
Jfumbers  are  neither  the  first  simple  unal  thought,  nor  that  which 
is  permanent  in  itself,  but  the  thought  which  [as  a  thought]  is 

t quite  external  to  itself. 
The  reference  back  from  particiilar  finite  being  to  being  as  such 
in  its  completely  abstract  universality,  is  to  be  regarded  uot  only 
is  the  very  first   theoretical,  but  as   even   also   the   very    first 
{practical  postulate.     Wheu^for  example,  there  is  a  cry  raised, — ^as 
about  the  hundred  dollars,  that  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  state 
of  my  means,  whether  I  have  them  or  not^  or  that  it  makes  a  still 
greater  diflerence  to  me  whether  I  am  or  not,  whether  an  other  be 
or  not,^ — ^the  reminder  may  be  held  up — without  mentioning  that 
^tbere  doubtless  are  actual  means,  to  which  such  possession  of  a 
Hliundred  dollars  is  indifferent — that  Man,  in  his  moral  thought, 
^ftttght  to  raise  himself  to  such  abstract  universality  as  would  render 
^it  in  truth  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  hundred  dollars,  let 
!      them  have  whatever  quantitative  relation  they  may  to  the  actual 
^ntate  of  his  means,  are  or  whether  they  are  not — indifferent  to 
^Kim  even  whether  he  himself  be  or  not  (in  finite  life,  that  is,  for  a 
^Btate,  deteruiinate  being  is  meant),  &c, — even  *si  fractus  illabatur 
orbia^  impavidum  ferient  ruina^,*  was  the  utterance  of  a  Eoman, 
^and   much  more   the   Christian  ought  to   fiud   himself  in  this 
^Bndifference. 

There  is  still  to  be  noticed  the  immediate  connexion  in  which 
the  elevation  over  the  hundred  dollars,  and  all  finite  things  in 
general,  stands  with  the  ontological  proof  and  the  said  Kantian 
^feriticism  of  the  same.  This  criticism  has  by  its  popular  example 
^niade  itself  universally  plausible  r  who  does  not  know  that  a 
hundred  actual  dollars  are  different  from  a  hundred  merely 
possible  ones — that  they  make  a  sensible  difference  in  my  state  of 
means  ?  Because,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  hundred  dollars 
this  difference  manifests  itself,  the  notion-^that  is,  the  deter- 
minatum  of  comprehension  as  mere  possibility — and  the  being  are 
different  from  each  other :  and  so^  thercfm'c,  also  God's  Notion  is 
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different  from  his  Being ;  and  just  as  little  as  I  can  educe  from 
the  possibility  of  a  hundred  dollars  the  fact  of  their  actuality,  so 
little  can  I '  claw  out '  of  the  notion  of  God  his  existence :  and  the 
ontological  proof  is  nothing  but  this  'clawing  out'  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  from  his  notion.  Now,  if  certainly  it  is  not  without 
its  own  truth  that  Notion  is  different  from  Being,  God  is  still 
more  different  from  the  hundred  dollars  and  other  finite  things. 
It  is  the  Definition  of  Finite  Things,  that  in  them  notion  and 
being  are  different,  notion  and  reality,  soul  and  body  are  separable, 
and  they  themselves  consequently  perishable  and  mortal:  the 
abstract  definition  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  this — that 
his  Notion  and  his  Being  are  unseparated  and  inseparable.  The 
true  criticism  of  the  Categories  and  of  Reason  is  exactly  this — to 
give  thought  an  understanding  of  this  difference,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  applying  to  God  the  distinguishing  characters  and  relations 
of  the  Finite. 

Bemabe  2. 

Defects  of  the  Es^essum  Unity,  Identiiy,  of  Being  and  Nothing, 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  mentioned  contributive  to  the 
repugnance  against  the  proposition  relative  to  Being  and  Nothing : 
this  reason  is,  that  the  expression  of  the  result,  furnished  by  the 
consideration  of  Being  and  Nothing,  in  the  proposition.  Being  and 
Nothing  is  one  and  the  same,  is  incomplete.  The  accent  is  laid 
mainly  on  their  being  one  and  the  same,  as  is  the  case  in  the  pro- 
position of  a  judgment  in  general,  where  the  predicate  it  is,  which 
alone  enunciates  what  the  subject  is.  The  sense  seems,  therefore, 
to  be,  that  the  difference  is  denied — which  difference,  at  the  same 
time,  nevertheless,  is  immediately  presentant  in  the  proposition ; 
for  it  names  both  terms.  Being  and  Nothing,  and  implies  them  as 
things  different.  Tt  cannot,  however,  be  meant  that  abstraction  is 
to  be  made  from  them,  and  only  their  unity  is  to  be  held  fast  This 
sense  would  of  itself  manifest  its  own  one-sidedness,  inasmuch  as 
that  from  which  abstraction  is  to  be  made,  is,  nevertheless,  actually 
present  and  expressly  named  in  the  proposition.  So  far  now  as 
the  proposition,  Being  and  Nothing  is  the  same,  enunciates  the 
identity  of  these  terms,  but  in  effect  just  as  much  implies  their 
difference,  it  contradicts  itself  in  itself  and  eliminates  itself. 
Looking  at  this  still  closer,  we  have  here  a  proposition,  which, 
considered  strictly,  involves  the  movement  to  disappear  thi-ough 
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its  own  self.  But  just  thus  there  happens  in  its  own  self  that 
which  is  to  constitute  its  special  purport — namely^  Becoming* 

The  proposition  contains  thus  the  result — it  is  that  in  itself. 
The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  noticed  here,  is  the  difficulty, 
that  the  result  is  not  itself  a^jressed  in  the  proposition  ;  it  is  an 
external  reflexion  which  discerns  it  in  it.  Here,  then,  in  the 
beginning  this  universal  lemark  nmst  at  once  be  made,  that  a 
proposition,  in  the  form  of  a  judgment^  is  not  competent  to  express 
speculative  truths;  a  knowledge  of  tins  circumstance  is  suflQcient 
to  obviate  much  misunderstanding  of  speculative  truths.  A  judg- 
ment is  an  identical  reference  between  subject  and  predicate: 
abstraction  is  made  thereby  from  this,  that  the  subject  has  still 
more  characters  than  those  of  the  predicate ;  as  well  as  from  this, 
that  the  predicate  has  more  extension  than  the  subject  Now,  if 
the  matter  in  hand  is  speculative,  the  tion-identity  of  subject  and 
predicate  is  also  an  essential  moment;  but  in  a  judgment  this  is 
not  expressed^  The  paradoxical  and  bizarre  light  in  which  much 
of  later  philosophy  appears  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
speculative  thought,  arises  frequently  from  the  form  of  the  simple 
judgment,  when  applied  in  expression  of  speculative  results. 

In  order  to  express  the  speculative  truth,  the  difficulty  may, 
in  the  first  place,  be  attempted  to  be  met  by  the  addition  of  the 
contrary  proposition,  as  above,  Being  and  Kothing  is  ^wt  the  same. 
But  thus  the  further  difficulty  arises  that  these  propositions  are 
then  unconnected,  and  so  exhibit  the  matter  in  hand  only  in  the 
state  of  antinomy,  while  it  (this  matter)  refers  only  to  a  one  and 
same  thing.  The  terms,  too,  which  are  expressed  in  the  two  pro- 
positions are  to  be  supposed  directly  in  union,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  union  can  be  expressed  only  as  a  movement,  an  unrest  of 
incomipatiUes,  The  most  common  injustice  which  is  done  to 
speculative  matter,  is  to  make  it  one-sided— to  hold  up,  namely, 
only  one  of  the  propositions  into  which  it  can  be  resolved.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  denied  that  this  allegation  is  held  to— ^s  tnte  m 
is  the  statement,  so  false  it  is;  for  if  ever  the  OTie  proposition  of  a 
speculative  nature  be  taken,  the  other  must,  at  least,  be  equally 
considered  and  assigned.  There  is  here  yet  to  be  specially 
mentioned  that,  to  say  so,  unfortunate  word  nnitg*  Uiiity 
designates  still  more  than  identity  a  subjective  reflexion ;  it  is 
especially  taken  as  the  relation  which  arises  from  comparison, 
from  external  reflexion.  So  far  as  such  reflexion  finds  the  same 
thing  in  two  different  objects,  there  is  a  unity  present  to  it  in  such 
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wisa  that  there  is  presupposed,  aa  regards  this  unity,  the  perfect 
iiidifferciim  of  the  objects  themselves  which  are  compared,  so  that 
this  comparing  and  unity  nowise  concern  these  objects  themselves^ 
and  are  a  finding  and  determining  external  to  them.  Unity 
expresses,  therefore,  the  quite  abstract  self-sameness,  and  sounds 
the  harder  and  the  harsher,  the  more  those  things  of  which  it  is 
enunciated  show  themselves  to  be  directly  different.  For  unity 
it  would  be,  therefore,  so  far,  better  to  say  only,  unseparatedness 
or  tTisepai^ahkness :  but  thus,  again,  the  afftrTnativc  of  the  relation 
of  the  whole  were  not  expressed. 

Thus  the  whole  veritable  result  which  has  here  yielded  itself  is 
Becoming.  And  this  is  not  merely  the  one-sided  or  abstract  unity 
of  Being  and  Nothing ;  but  this  movement  implies :  tkM  pure 
Being  is  directly  and  simply  such  ;  th(d  it  is,  therefore,  equally  pure 
Nothing;  that  the  difference  of  these  is,  but  just  as  much  thai  it 
eliminates  itself  and  is  nM.  The  result,  then,  really  asserts  quite 
as  much  the  diffcrmce  of  Being  and  of  Nothing,  but  only  as 
mtant,  supposed. 

We  think  that  Being  is  rather  something  quite  other  than  what 
Nothing  is;  that  there  is  nothing  clearer  than  their  absoluta^^f 
difference ;  and  that  there  seems  nothing  easier  than  to  show  it,^^ 
It  is,  however,  just  as  easy  to  convince  oneself  that  this  is  im- 
possible, that  it  is  tmmyahh.  Those  who  would  persist  in  (he 
difftrciice  of  Bcin-g  and  Nothing,  let  them  challenge  thefmehes  to 
(zssigji  in  what  it  coTisists.  Had  Being  and  Nothing  each  any 
determinateness  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  would  be,  as  has  been  observed,  determinate 
Being  and  determinate  Nothing— not  pure  Being  and  pure  Nothing, 
as  they  still  are  here.  Their  difference,  therefore,  is  entirely 
blank;  each  of  the  two  is  in  tlie  same  way  indeterminnte:  the 
difference,  therefore,  lies  not  in  them,  but  in  a  tertium  quid,  in  a 
mere  supposition.  But  supposition  is  a  mere  subjective  state 
which  does  not  belong  to  this  course  of  exposition.  The  tertium 
quid,  however,  in  which  Being  and  Nothing  have  their  support, 
must  also  present  itself  here,  and  it  has  already  so  presented 
itself:  it  is  Becoming.  In  it  they  are  as  different;  Becoming  is 
only  so  far  as  they  are  different.  This  tertium  quid  is  another 
than  they:  they  consist  only  in  another;  that  is  to  say  as  well, 
they  consist  (or  subsist)  not  independently  each,  Becoming  is.  the 
maintainraent  or  mainttuning  medium  of  Being  as  well  as  of  Non- 
being;  or  their  maintainment  is   only   their  being   in   a  ont ; 
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precisely  this  their  maintainmeDt  it  is  that  equally  eliminates 
their  difference. 

The  challenge  to  assign  the  difference  of  Being  and  Kothing 
includes  this  other  also,  to  say,  what  then  is  Being  and  what  is 
Nothing  ?  Let  those  who  strive  against  perceiving  that  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  is  only  a  transit io7iy  the  one  into  the  other — 
and  who  maintain  of  Being  and  of  Nothing  this  and  that — ^just 
say  what  it  is  they  speak  of,  that  is,  produce  a  definition  of  Being 
and  Nothing,  and  demonstrate  that  it  is  correct.  Without  having 
complied  with  this  first  requisition  of  ancient  science,  the  logical 
rules  of  which  they  accept  and  apply  in  other  cases,  all  that  they 
maintain  in  regard  to  Being  and  Nothing  are  but  assertions, 
scientific  nullities.  Should  it  be  said,  Existence,  so  far  as,  in  the 
first  place,  existence  can  be  held  synonymous  with  Being,  is  the 
complement  to  possihility,  then  we  have  thus  another  character 
presupposed,  possibility,  and  Being  is  not  enunciated  in  its  im- 
mediacy, not  just  as  simple  f€T  se,  but  as  conditioned.  For  being 
which  is  medialtd^  a  result,  we  shall  reserve  the  expression 
existence.  But  one  represents  to  oneself  Being — perhaps  under 
the  figure  of  pure  light,  as  the  clearness  of  untroubled  seeing — 
Nothing  again  as  absolute  night,  and  one  illustrates  their  distinc- 
tion by  this  well-known  empirical  difference.  In  truth,  however, 
if  one  will  realise  to  oneself  more  exactly  this  very  seeing,  one 
will  easily  perceive  that  there  will  be  seen  in  absolute  light  just 
as  much  and  ag  little  as  in  the  absolute  dark ;  that  the  one  seeing 
a3  much  as  the  other  is  pure  seeing — seeing  of  Nothing.  Pure 
light  and  pure  darkness  are  two  voids  which  are  the  same.  Only 
in  determinate  light — and  light  becomes  determinate  through 
darkness — in  troubled  light,  therefore,  just  as  only  in  determinate 
darkness — and  darkness  becomes  determinate  by  light — -m  illu- 
minated darkness,  can  anything  be  distinguished^  because  only 
troubled  light  and  illuminated  darkness  possess  in  themselves 
distinction^  and  are  thereby  deter niinate  Being — ^There -being,  or 
So-being  [Daseyn — particular  existence]. 


Remark  3, 

The  Isolating  of  the  Ahsiradiom,  Being  aivd  Nothing, 

The  unity,  whose  moments  are  Being  and  Nothing  as  insepar* 
able  the  one  from  the  other,  is  itself,  at  the  same  time,  different 
from  them,  and  thus  to  them  a  third  something,  which  in  its  own 
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most  strictly  proper  form  is  Becoming.  Trmtsition  ia  the  same  as 
Becoming;  only  that  in  the  former,  the  two,  fmm  the  one  of 
which  to  the  other  of  which  the  movement  is  madej  have  more  tlte 
appearance  of  being  independently  apart  from  each  other,  and  the 
movement  is  rather  conceived  as  taken  place  between  them. 
Wherever  and  however  Being  or  Nothing  is  in  question,  there  this 
third  [some thing]  must  be  present  also ;  for  these  subsist  not  by 
themselves,  but  are  only  in  Becoming,  in  this,  so  fco  speak,  third, , 
This  third,  indeed,  has  numerous  empirical  forms;  but  these  are' 
put  out  of  view  by  ahstmction,  in  order  to  hold  fast  these  its  own 
products,  Being  and  Nothing,  each  per  se,  and  show  them  inde- 
pendent of  movement  In  reply  to  such  simple  procedure  of 
abstraction,  we  have  merely  just  equally  simply,  to  point  to  the 
empirical  existence  in  which  said  abstraction  itself  is  only  some- 
thing, has  a  Daseyn.  Through  whatever  refiexional  forms,  indeed, 
the  sepamtion  of  the  inseparable  is  sought  to  be  attained,  ther© 
is  independently  present  in  every  such  attempt  the  opposite  of  ita^ 
own  seH,  and  so,  without  recurring  or  appealing  to  the  nature  of  the 
facts  themselves,  we  may  always  confound  every  such  attempt  out 
of  its  own  self,  just  by  taking  it  as  it  gives  itself,  and  demon- 
gtrating  in  it  its  own  other.  It  would  be  lost  trouble  to  seek,  as  it 
were,  to  arrest  all  the  sallies  and  windings  of  reflexion  and  its 
reasonment,  in  order  to  cut  ofif  and  render  impossible  to  it  all  the 
shifts  and  shuffles  by  which  it  conceals  its  own  contradiction  from 
its  own  self.  For  this  reason,  also,  I  refrain  from  noticing  numer- 
ous self'Called  refutations  and  objections  which  have  been  brou'»ht 
forward  against  the  doctrine  that  neither  Being  nor  Nothing  is 
anything  true,  and  that  only  Becoming  is  their  truth;  the  mental 
training  calculated  to  give  insight  into  the  nullity  of  such  refuta- 
tions— or  rather,  quite  to  banish  all  such  weak  suggestions  from 
oneself — is  to  be  effected  only  by  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  understanding ;  but  those  who  are  the  most  fertile  in  such  objec- 
tions fall  on  at  once  with  their  reflexions  against  the  very  first 
propositions,  without — by  an  enlarged  study  of  logic^ — helping  or 
having  helped  themselves  to  a  consciousness  of  the  naiure  of  these 
crude  reflexions. 

We  shall  consider,  however,  a  few  of  the  results  which  manifest 
themselves  when  Being  and  Notliing  are  isolated  from  each  other, 
and  the  one  placed  out  of  touch  with  the  other,  so  that  their 
transition  is  negated, 

Parmenides  held  fast  by  Being,  and  was  but  consistent  with 
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himself,  in  affirming  at  the  same  time  of  Nothing,  that  it  in  nowise 
is ;  only  Being  is.  Beings  thus  complete  by  itself,  is  indeterminate, 
and  has,  therefore,  no  reference  to  any  other :  it  seems,  therefore, 
ihhtjram  this  hegiuning  there  can  be  no  further  progress  made — 
from  it  itself,  that  is — and  any  progress  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  joining  on  to  it  of  something  alien,  something  from  luithout 
and  elsewhere.  The  step  forward,  that  Being  is  the  same  as 
Nothing,  appears,  then,  as  a  second  absolute  beginning — a  transi- 
tion that  is  ftir  sich  {jf^er  se\  and  adds  itself  externally  to  Being. 
Being  would  be  not  at  all  possibly  the  absolute  beginning,  if  it 
had  a  determinateness;  it  would  then  depend  on  another,  and 
would  not  be  immediate,  would  not  be  the  beginning.  If  it  be, 
however,  indeterminate,  and  so  a  true  beginning,  neither  has  it 
anything  by  which  to  lead  itself  over  into  another;  it  ia  at  once 
the  end.  There  can  just  as  little  anything  break  or  dawn  out  of 
it,  as  anything  break  or  dawn  into  it;  in  Parmenides,  as  in  Spinoza, 
there  ia  no  transition  from  Being  or  Substance  to  the  Negative, 
the  Finite.  But  if  transition  nevertheless  is  to  be  raade^ — 
which,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  the  case  of  reference-less  and 
so  progress-less  Being,  can  only  take  place  in  an  external  fashion, 
— such  transition  or  progress  were  a  second,  a  new  beginning. 
Thus  Fichte's  absolutely  first,  unconditioned  axiom,  A^^A,  is 
position,  Thesis ;  the  second  is  opposition,  Antithesis ;  this  latter 
is  now  to  be  considered  partlg  conditioned,  partis/  unconditioned 
(and  so  contradiction  in  itself).  Now  this  is  a  progress  of  outer 
reflexion,  which  juat  as  well  again  negates  what  it  started  with  as 
an  absolute, — the  opposition,  the  antithesis  is  negation  of  the  first 
identity,— as  it,  at  the  same  time,  immediately,  expressly  reduces 
its  second  unconditioned  to  a  conditioned.  If,  however,  on  the 
whole,  there  were  any  right  to  proceed,  Le.  to  sublate  the  irst 
beginning,  such  right  must  have  been  of  this  nature,  that  it  lay  in 
this  fii^t  itself  that  another  could  connect  itself  with  it ;  that  ia, 
the  first  must  have  been  determinate.  But  the  Being  [of  Par- 
menides]— or,  again,  the  Substance  [of  Spinoza]  does  not  enunciate 
itself  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  immediate,  the  still 
absolutely  indeterminate  such* 

The  most  eloquent,  perhaps  forgotten,  delineations  of  the  im- 
possibility to  come  from  an  abstract  to  a  further  and  to  a  union 
of  both  are  made  by  Jacobi  in  tlie  interest  of  his  polemic  against 
the  Kantian  syjithcsk  k  priori  of  self -consciousness,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  attempt  of  Criticismus  to  bring  Eeason  to  Understanding 
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(Jac.  Works,  liL  vol,)*  He  states  (p.  113)  the  problem  thus: 
That  there  be  demonstrated  the  occurrence  or  the  production  of 
^synthesis  in  a  pnre  [blank  unity],  whether  of  consciousness,  of 
Bpace,  or  of  time.  *  Space  is  one^  Time  is  one^  Consciousness  is 
one; — tell  me  now,  how  any  one  of  these  three  ones  shall — ptirehj 
— multiply  itself  in  itself:  each  is  only  one,  and  iw  other;  an 
identical  one  sort,  a  the-  this-  that  s€lfsa7n€ni'S$/  without  M^-ness, 
(^i5-ness,  ^A-ti^ness;  for  these  slumber  with  the  the^  this,  that,  still 
in  the  infinite  — o  of  the  indeterminateness,  from  which  each  and 
every  dUcrmijiate  hag  yet  to  expect  its  birth.  What  brings 
into  these  three  infinitudes, ^«i^m^<7  what  impregnates  space  and 
time  i  priori  with  number  and  measure,  and  converts  them  into 
^  pure  mnltipk;  wh&.thYmgs  the  pure  spontaiitify  (I)  into  oscilla- 
tion ?  How  gets  its  pure  vowel  to  a  consonant — or  rather,  its 
soujidttss  uninterrupted  scnuidlttff — how,  interrupting  itself,  breaks 
it  off,  in  order  at  least  to  gain  a  sort  of  self-sound  [literally  vowel], 
an  acctnt?^  One  sees  from  this  that  Jacobi  has  very  sharply 
recognised  the  jwn-cns  of  abstraction,  whether  a  so-called  absolute 
(le.,  only  abstract)  space,  or  a  so-characterised  time,  or  a  so- 
characterised  pure  consciousness,  ego ;  he  takes  stand  immovably 
in  it  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  impossibility  of  a  transition 
to  an  other,  the  condition  of  a  synthesis,  and  to  a  synthesis  itself. 
The  synthesis,  which  is  meant,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  conjunction 
of  characters  already  there  externalh/;  the  question  is  partly  of 
the  genesis  of  a  second  to  a  first,  of  a  determinate  to  a  beginning 
indeterminate,^ — ^partly,  again,  of  immanent  synthesis,  synthesis  d 
priori,  a  unity  of  diflerents  that  is  absolutely  (or  that  in  and  for 
itself  is).  Becoming  is  such  immanent  synthesis  of  Being  and 
Nothing ;  but  because  synthesis  mostly  suggests  the  sense  of  an 
external  bringing  together  of  things  full-formed,  ready- present, 
externally  confronting  each  other,  the  name  synthesis  (synthetic 
unity)  has  been  justly  left  out  of  use.  Jacobi  asks,  k&io  does  the 
pure  vowel  of  the  ego  get  to  its  consonant,  ivhat  brings  deter- 
minateness  into  indeterminateness  ?  The  what  were  easily 
answered,  and  in  his  own  fashion  has  been  already  answered 
by  Kant ;  but  the  question  of  how  amounts  to,  in  what  mode 
and  manner,  in  what  relation,  and  so  on,  and  demands  thus  the 
statement  of  a  particular  category;  but  of  mode  and  manner, 
of  categories  of  the  understanding,  there  cannot  be  any  questiott 
here.  The  question  of  how  belongs  itself  to  the  erroneous  wa} 
of  reflexion,  which  demands  comprehensibleness,  but  at  the  same 
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time  presupposes  its  own  fixed  categories,  and  conseqiiently  feels 
itself  armed  in  advance  against  the  reply  to  its  own  question. 
Neither  has  it  with  Jacobi  the  higher  sense  of  a  question  con- 
cerning the  mcess^iCi/  of  synthesis;  for  lie  remains,  as  has  been 
said,  fixed  in  the  abstractions,  in  order  to  maintain  the  inipos- 
sibility  of  a  synthesis.  He  describes  (p,  147)  with  particular 
vivacity  the  procedure  in  order  to  reach  the  abstraction  of  space. 
'  I  must  for  so  long  strive  clean  to  forget  that  I  ever  saw,  heard, 
touched,  or  handled  anything  at  all,  my  own  self  expressly  not 
excepted.  Clean,  clean,  clean  nnist  I  forget  all  motion;  and 
precisely  this  forgtiting,  because  it  is  hardest,  I  must  make  my 
greatest  concern.  I  must  get  everything  in  general,  as  I  have 
got  it  thought  away — also  completely  and  entirely  shot  away, 
and  leave  nothing  whatever  over  but  only  the  forcibly  kept  per- 
ception of  infinite  immiUahk  spac^,  I  may  not  therefore  again 
think  into  it  my  own  self  as  something  distinct  from  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  it;  I  may  not  allow  myself  to  be  simply 
surrounded  s^nd pervaded  by  it:  but  I  must  wholly  pass  over  into 
it,  become  one  with  it,  iransmute  myself  into  it ;  I  must  leave 
nothing  over  of  myself,  but  this  my  ptrccpiioii  itself,  in  order  to 
contemplate  it  as  a  veritably  self-subsistent,  independent,  single 
and  sole  manifestation/ 

In  this  quite  abstract  purity  of  continuity, — that  is,  indefiuite- 
ness  and  void  of  conception, — ^it  is  indiflerent  to  name  this 
abstraction  space,  or  pure  perception,  pure  thought  \ — it  is  quite 
the  same  thing  as  what  the  Indian  names  Brahma,  when, 
externally  motionless  and  no  less  internally  emotionless,  looking 
years  long  only  to  the  tip  of  his  own  nose,  he  says  within  himself 
just  Om,  Om,  Om^  or  perhaps  just  nothing  at  alb  This  dull,  void 
consciousness,  conceived  as  consciousness,  is  Being  fdas  Seyn). 

In  this  vacuum,  says  Jacobi  further,  he  experiences  the  opposite 
of  what  he  is  assured  by  Kant  he  ought  to  experience:  he  finds 
himself,  not  as  a  plurality  and  manifold,  but  rather  as  a  unit 
without  any  plurality  and  variety;  nay, '  I  am  the  very  impossihility^ 
am  the  aiinihilaiion  of  all  variety  and  plurality, — can, out  of  my  pure, 
absolutely  simple,  unalterable  nature,  nstmx  again^  or  "  spook ''  into 
myself,  not  the  smallest  atom  of  any  sucli ;— thus  all  out-of  and 
near-one-another-ness,  all  thereon  founded  variety  and  plurality, 
reveals  itself  in  this  purity  as  purely  i7npomMeJ 

This  impossibility  is  notliing  else  than  the  tautology — I  hold 
fast  by  the  abstract  unity,  and  exclude  all  plurality  and  variety; 
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hold  myself  in  the  difference-leaa  and  indetermiDate,  and  look 
away  from  all  that  is  diatiiiguiahed  and  determiuate.  The 
Kantian  synthesis  h  priori  of  self-consciousness — ^that  is,  the 
function  of  this  unity  to  sunder  itself,  and  in  this  diremption  or 
sundering  to  maintain  itself — is  attenuated  by  Jacobi  into  the 
same  abstraction.  This  *  synthesis  in  iUelf'  the  '  original  ordeal,'  * 
is  one-sidedly  reduced  by  him  into  *  the  copula  in  itself; — an  Is.Is.Is^ 
without  beginning  and  end,  and  without  What,  Wiiu,  and  Which : 
this  repetition  of  the  repetition  continued  ad  infinitum  is  the  sole 
business,  function,  and  production  of  the  all-purest  synthesis;  it 
itself  is  the  mere,  pure,  absolute  repetition  itself/  Or.  indeed,  we 
might  say,  rather,  as  there  is  in  it  no  remission^ — that  is,  no  nega- 
tion, distinction, — it  is  not  a  repetition,  but  only  undistinguished 
simple  being.  But  is  it  then  still  synthesis,  when  Jacobi  omita 
precisely  that  by  which  the  unity  is  synthetic  unity  ? 

In  the  first  place,  when  Jacobi  plants  himself  thus  fast  in  the 
absolute  (i.e,,  abstract)  space,  time,  and  consciousness, — it  is  to  be 
said  that  he,  in  this  manner,  misplaces  himself  into,  and  holds 
himself  fast  in,  something  empirically  false ;  there  empirically 
exist  no  space  and  time,  which  were  not  limited,  not  in  their 
continuity  filled  with  variously-limited  existence  and  vicissitude^ 
BO  tliat  these  limits  and  alterations  belong  unseparated  and 
inseparably  to  space  and  time:  in  like  manner,  consciousness  ia  ^ 
filled  with  determinate  sensation,  conception,  desire,  &c.;  it  doea 
not  exist  separated  from  a  particular  matter  of  some  sort  The 
empirical  traTisifioii,  moreover,  is  self-evident;  consciousness  can 
make,  indeed,  void  space,  void  time,  and  void  consciousness  itself, 
or  pure  being,  its  object  and  matter ;  but  it  remains  not  with  such, 
it  presses  forward  out  of  such  void  to  a  better, — i.e.,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  a  more  concrete  matter,  and  however  bad  such  a  matter 
may  be  otherwise,  it  is  w  far  better  and  truer:  just  any  such 
matter  is  a  synthetic  one  in  general ;  synthetic  taken  in  the  more 
universal  sense.  Thus  Par  men  ides  with  his  illusiori  and  his  opinion 
must  consent  to  own  an  opposite  of  being  and  of  truth ;  as, 
similarly  situated,  is  Spino^  with  his  attributes,  modes,  extension^ 
motion,  understanding,  will,  &c.  The  synthesis  involves  and 
shows  the  untruth  of  those  abstractions ;  in  it  they  are  in  unity 
with  their  other — not,  therefore,  as  self-subaistent — not  aa  absolute, 
but  directly  as  relative. 

*  Das  * UT9prUnghl%che  Urlheilen*  —  at  once  the  'original  judging*  and  the 
*  original  dUparting.  *    { New  note. ) 
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The  demonstration  of  the  empuHcai  nullity  of  empty  space,  &c,» 
ifi  not,  however,  that  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Consciousness 
certainly  can  abstract,  can  fill  itaelf  with  the  indeterminate  also; 
and  the  abstractions  it  then  holds  fast  are  the  thoughts  of  pure 
space,  time^  pure  consciousness,  pure  being.  Now,  it  is  the 
thought  of  pure  space,  &c. — Le.f  pure  space,  &c. — which  is  in  itself 
to  be  demonstrated  as  null :  i.e.,  that  it  as  such  is  already  its  own 
contrary ;  that  as  it  is  there  in  its  self,  its  contrary  has  already 
penetrated  into  it ;  it  is  already  of  itself  gone  forward  out  of  itself 
— is  determinateness. 

But  this  manifests  itaelf  immediately  in  their  regard  [tliat  is,  as 
'  regards  pure  space,  time,  &c.].  They  are,  as  Jacobi  profusely 
describes  them,  results  of  abstraction ;  they  are  expressly  deter- 
mined as  undetertniTud  ;  and  this — to  go  back  to  its  simplest  form, 
amounts  to  being — is  being.  Just  this  indtterminaten^ss  of  being, 
however,  is  what  constitutes  its  determinateness;  for  indeter- 
minateness  is  opposed  to  determinateness :  it  is  itself  consequently, 
as  so  opposed,  the  determinate  or  negative,  and  the  pure,  quite 
abstract  negative.  This  indefiuiteness  or  abstract  negation,  which 
Being  in  this  manner  has  in  its  own  self,  is  what  outer  as  well  as 
inner  reflexion  enunciates  when  it  t^kes  it  as  equal  to  nothing, 
and  declares  it  an  empty  thing  of  thought,  Nothing.  Or  it  may 
be  expressed  thus;  Since  Being  is  determinationless,  it  is  not  the 
(affirmative)  determinateness,  which  it  is^  not  Being  but  Nothing, 

In  the  pure  reflexion  of  the  Beginning,  as  it  has  been  taken  in 
this  Logic  with  Being  as  such,  transition  is  still  concealed :  since 
Being  is  taken  only  as  immediate,  Nothing  breaks  by  it  anJ^ 
immediately  forth*  But  all  following  findings,  as  at  once  Daseyn, 
are  more  concrete;  in  it,  that  is  already  explicit  which  involves  and 
produces  the  contradiction  of  those  abstractions,  and  therefore  their 
transitiom  With  respect  to  Being  as  said  simple,  immediate,  the 
recollection  that  it  is  the  result  of  perfect  abstraction,  and  so  for 
that  very  reason  but  abstract  negativity,  Nothing,  becomes  lost 
from  view  behind  the  science  which  within  its  own  self,  expressly 
from  Essence  onwards,  will  present  said  one-sided  immediate  as  a 
mediate,  in  which  Being  is  explicated  as  Existe^ice,  and  the 
mediating  agency  of  this  Being  as  the  Grrouud. 

In  the  light  of  said  recollection,  the  transition  from  Being  into 
Nothing  may  be  represented  (or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ea^piaimd  and 
made  intelligible)  as  something  even  light  and  trivial.  It  may  be 
said  for  example,  that  without  doubt  Being  which  has  been  made 
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the  beginning  of  tlie  science  (and  of  science)  is  Nothing  ;  for  we 
can  abstract  from  everything;  and  when  one  has  abstracted  from 
everything,  there  remains,  of  course,  nothing  over  But,  it  may 
be  continued,  the  beginning  is  thus  not  an  afiBrmative,  not  Being, 
but  just  Nothing ;  and  Nothing  is  then  also  the  end,  at  least  as 
much  so  as  immediate  Being,  and  even  still  more.  The  shortest 
way  is  to  let  such  reasoning  take  its  own  course,  and  look  on  to  see 
how  the  results  it  vaunts  are  characterised.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
then,  that  Nothing  were  the  result  of  said  raisonne^nent,  and  that 
now,  consequently,  the  Beginning  must  be  made  with  Nothing  (as 
in  Chinese  philosophy),  there  were  no  necessity  on  that  account  to 
stir  a  hand;  for  before  one  could  stir  a  hand,  this  Nothing  would 
have  just  as  much  converted  itself  into  Being  (see  above,  B., 
Nothing).  But,  further,  said  abstraction  from  all  and  everything 
(wliich  all  then,  nevertheless,  is)  being  presupposed,  it  is  still  to  be 
more  exactly  understood;  the  result  of  the  abstraction  from  all 
that  is,  rs  first  of  all  abstract  being,  being  in  general;  as  in  the 
cosmological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  contingent 
being  of  the  world  (over  which  being  the  ascent  or  advance  con- 
tained in  the  proof  is  made),  being  is  still  brought  up  along  with 
us,  being  is  determined  as  Infinite  Being.  But  abstraction  can  , 
certainly  again  be  made  from  ihis  pure  being  also ;  Being,  toofl 
can  be  thrown  into  the  all  from  which  abstraction  has  been 
already  made  ;  then  there  remains  Nothing.  It  is  still  possible 
for  us,  would  we  but  forget  the  thinkinf^  of  Notliing — ix.^  its 
striking  round  into  Being— or  did  we  know  nothing  of  this,  to 
continue  in  the  style  of  one  may  this,  one  may  thai :  we  may,  for 
example  (God  be  praised  ]),  abstract  also  from  the  Nothing  (as,  for 
that  part,  the  creation  of  the  world  itself  is  but  an  abstraction 
from  nothing),  and  then  there  remains  not  Nothing,  for  it  is  juat 
from  it  we  have  abstracted,  and  we  are  once  more  landed  in 
Being*  Tliis  out  can,  ime  viay,  gives  an  external  play  of  abstrac- 
tioi»,  in  which  the  abstracting  itself  is  only  the  one-sided  activity 
of  the  negative.  Directly  at  hand*  it  lies  in  this  very  one  can,  ofi4 
may,  itself,  that  to  it  Being  is  as  indifferent  as  Nothing,  and  that  J 
juat  as  much  as  each  of  the  two  disappears,  each  of  them  equally 
also  arises  :  again,  it  is  equally  inditTereut  whether  we  start  from 
the  act  of  the  Nothing,  or  from  the  Nothing;  the  act  of  Nothing 
— if*,  the  mere  abstracting — is  no  more  and  no  less  anything  true 
that!  the  mere  Nothing* 

The  dialectic,  according  to  which  Plato  handles  the  One  in  the 
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Parmenides^  is  also  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  dialectic  of  external 
reflexion.  Being  and  the  One  are  both  Eleatic  forms,  which  are  the 
aame  thing,  Bnt  they  are  also  capable  of  being  distinguished  :  it 
is  thus  Plato  takes  them  in  the  dialogue  mentioned.  Having 
removed  from  the  One  the  various  characters  of  whole  and  parts 
—of  being  in  itself,  of  being  io  anotlier,  &c.— ^f  figure,  time,  &c,, 
— the  result  is  tljat  Being  does  not  belong  to  the  One,  for  only  in 
one  or  other  of  these  modes  does  Being  attach  to  any  one  Some- 
thing (p.  141,  E.).  Plato  then  proceeds  to  handle  the  position,  the 
One  i$;  and  we  have  to  see  how,  from  this  proposition,  the  transit 
tion  to  the  No7i-is  of  the  One  is  accomplished.  It  takes  place  by 
comparing  the  two  members  of  the  proposition  advanced,  the  One 
is.  This  proposition  contains  the  One  and  Beiii^ ;  and  the  One  is 
contains  more  than  when  we  say  only,  ike  One,  In  this  that  they 
are  different,  then,  is  demonstrated  the  moment  of  negation  which 
the  proposition  holds  within  it.  It  is  obvious  that  this  path 
(method)  has  a  presupposition,  and  is  an  external  reflexion. 

In  like  manner  as  the  One  is  here  placed  in  connexion  with 
Being,  may  that  Being  which  is  supposed  capable  of  being  held 
fast  abstractly  by  itself,  be  demonstrated— in  the  simplest  fashion, 
without  calling  in  thought  at  all— to  he  in  a  union  which  implies 
the  contrary  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  maintained.  Being, 
taken  as  it  is  immediately,  belongs  to  a  mihject,  is  a  thing  enun- 
ciated, has  an  empirical  being,  and  stands,  therefore,  on  the  level 
of  limitation  and  the  negative.  In  whatever  phrases  or  flexions 
the  understanding  may  express  itself,  when  it  sets  itself  against 
the  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing,  and  appeals  to  what  is  immedi- 
ately before  us,  it  will  find  just  in  this  very  experience  nothing 
but  determined  being,  denned  being,  Being  with  a  limit  or  nega- 
tion [a  tertn,  an  end], — that  very  unity  which  it  rejects.  The 
maintaining  of  immediate  being  reduces  itself  thus  to  an  empiri- 
cal  existence,  the  liolding  up  of  which  cannot  be  rejected,  and  just 
because  it  is  to  an  immediacy  outside  of  thought,  that  its  own 
appeal  is  made. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  Nothing,  only  reversewise,  and  this 
reflexion  is  familiarly  known  and  has  often  enough  been  made  in 
its  regard.  Nothing,  taking  in  its  immediacy,  shows  itself  as 
Be-ing  or  Be-cnt  (as  a  thing  that  is) ;  for  it  is  in  its  nature  the 
same  as  Being.  Nothing  is  thought,  nothing  is  mentally  con- 
ceived, it  is  spoken  of ;  it  is  therefore.  Nothing  has  in  thought, 
mind,  speech,  &c,,  its  Being,     This  Being  again  is,  furthermore  as 
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wel],  distinguished  from  it:  it  is  therefore  said,  that  nothing  i«| 
indeed  in  thought,  mind ;  but  thai  on  that  account  not  it  is,  not] 
to  it  as  suclj  does  being  attach,  that  only  thought  or  mental  con- 
ception is  this  Being,  Notwithstanding  this  distinction,  it  is  just 
as  much  not  to  be  denied  that  nothing  stands  in  connexion  with  a 
being,  but  in  connejdon-^  though  it  implies  difference  also,  there  ia 
a  unity  with  being.  In  whatever  manner  nothing  may  be 
enunciated  or  exhibited,  still  it  shows  itself  in  conjunction,  or  if 
you  will  contact,  with  a  being,  unseparated  from  a  being,  or  just 
in  a  Daseyn, 

But  in  that  nothing  is  thus  demonstrated  in  a  Daseyn,  usually 
still  this  distinction  of  it  from  being  {Seyn)  is  wont  to  float  before 
the  miiid, — namely,  that  the  Da$€yn  of  nothing  [its  actual  exist- 
ence] is  entirely  nothing  appertinent  to  it  itself  j  that  it  does  not 
possess  being  for  and  by  its  own  self,  that  it  is  not  being  as  such. 
Nothing  is  only  absence  of  being,  as  darkness  is  only  absence  of 
light,  cold  only  absence  of  heat,  &c.  Darkness  [the  strain  con* 
tinues]  has  only  meaning  in  reference  to  the  eye,  in  external' 
comparison  with  the  positive,  light ;  and  just  so  is  cold  only 
something  in  our  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  light,  heat,  like 
being,  are  per  se,  are  themselves,  the  objective,  the  real,  the 
actuose,  of  absolutely  quite  another  quality  and  dignity  than  those 
negatives — than  nothing.  We  find  it  frequently  adduced  as  a 
very  weighty  reflexion  and  important  cognition,  that  darkness  is 
only  ahse7ice  of  light,  cold  only  absence  of  heat  But  in  this  field 
of  empirical  raattei"s  it  may  be  empirically  remarked,  in  reference 
to  said  acute  reflexion^  that  in  light  darkness  certainly  shows 
itself  actuose,  inasmuch  as  it  determines  it  to  colour,  and  only 
thereby  imparts  to  it  visibility  indeed  ;  for,  as  formerly  observed, 
in  pure  light  vision  is  just  as  little  possible  as  in  pure  darkness. 
But  visibility  is  actuality  in  the  eye,  and  in  that  actuality  the) 
negative  has  just  as  much  share  as  the  light  itself,  which  pass* 
for  the  real  and  positive.  In  like  manner,  cold  makes  itself ' 
perceivable  enough  in  water,  in  our  sensation,  &c.  &c,;  and  when 
we  refuse  to  it  a  so-called  objective  reality,  we  have  with  that 
won  altogether  nothing  as  against  it  But  it  might  further  be 
objected,  that  here  too^  as  above,  it  is  a  negative  of  definite  import 
that  is  spoken  of,  and  that  %ve  have  not  steadily  remained  by 
nothing  itself,  to  whicii  being  is,  as  regards  empty  abstraction, 
not  inferior — nor,  indeed,  superior.  But  it  were  well  to  take  by 
themselves  cold,  darkness,  and  the  like  definite  negations,  in  order 
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to  see  what  is  involved  in  thia  common  constitution  which  they 
exhibit.  They  are  not  then  to  be  considered  as  nothing  in 
general,  but  as  the  nothing  of  light,  heat,  &c. — of  something 
definite,  of  an  import,  a  content  [an  actuality]:  they  are  thus 
determinate,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  nttainiiig  nothings.  But  a 
deJiiudneBs,  de/<;rmioedness,  is,  as  conies  again  further  on,  itself 
a  negation:  they  are  thus  negative  nothings.  But  a  negative 
nothing  is  something  aflirmative.  Tire  striking  round  of  nothing, 
by  reason  of  its  definiteness  (which  detiniteness  manifested  itself 
a  little  while  ago  as  a  Dmeyn — a  particular  state  of  being^ — in  a 
subject,  in  water,  or  whatever  else),  into  an  atfirmative,  appears  to 
a  consciousness  which  remains  fixed  in  the  abstraction  of  tlie 
understanding  as  the  greatest  of  paradoxes,  however  simple  it  is 
to  perceive  that  the  negation  of  a  negation  is  a  positive.  To  be 
sure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  this  simple  truth  may 
appear  to  a  like  consciousness— and  just  because  of  its  simplicity 
— aa  something  trivial,  on  which  therefore  high  and  mighty 
understanding  need  bestow  no  attention.  The  matter  meanwhile 
has,  with  all  this,  its  own  correctness:  nay,  not  only  has  this 
correctness,  but  possesses,  because  of  the  universality  of  such 
forms  or  determinations,  an  infinite  extension  and  universal 
application.  It  were  not  amiss,  as  regards  these  things,  then,  to 
pay  a  little  attention  after  all.  [Original  curiously  tangled :  see 
p.  105,  WW.,  vol  ill,  ed  1833.] 

It  may  be  still  remarked,  as  regards  the  transition  of  Being  and 
Nothing  into  one  another,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  into  the 
mind — just  so^without  any  further  operation  of  reflexion.  It  is 
immediate  and  quite  abstract  because  of  the  abstraction  of  the 
transient  moments ;  t.^.,  because  in  either  of  these  moments  the 
determinatenesa  of  the  other  moment  is  not  yet  set  (manifested  as 
implied),  and  so  as  means  by  which  the  transition  were  to  be 
effected.  Nothing  is  not  yet  sd  (manifested  as  implied)  in  Being, 
though  certainly  Being  is  essentialh/  [in  itself]  Nothing,  and  vice 
versd.  It  iS|  therefore,  inadmissible  to  bring  in  here  what  are 
further  determinations,  and  to  treat  Being  and  Nothing  as  in  any 
rdation  :  said  transition  is  not  yet  a  rdalio7i.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
allowable  to  say,  Nothing  is  the  grotuid  of  Being ;  or.  Being  is  the 
grmind  of  Nothing;  Nothing  cans€  of  Being,  &c.;  or,  transition  is 
possible  into  Nothing  only  under  tht  condition  that  something  is, 
or  into  Being  only  undrr  tht  cmidition  of  Non-heing,  The  sort  of 
inter-reference  between  them  cannot  be  farther  defined,  unless  the 
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co-referred  sides  themselves  were  at  the  same  time  further  deter- 
mined. The  connexion  of  Ground  and  Consequent,  &c.,  has  no 
longer  mere  Being  and  Nothing  as  the  sides  which  it  unites,  but 
expressly  Being  which  is  Ground  and  a  something^ — something 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  only  a  reflex,  and  not  self-aubsistent,  but 
still  not  the  abstract  Nothing, 


KERfABK  4 

Incmiiprehensil^UTuss  of  the  Beginnivig^ 

We  may  perceive  from  the  preceding,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
dialectic  against  a  beginning  of  the  world,  and  also  its  end,  by 
which  tlie  eternity  of  matter  should  be  supposed  proved;  i.e.,. 
of  the  dialectic  against  becoming,  origin  or  decease,  in  general 
The  Kantian  antinomy  respecting  the  finitude  or  infinitude  of  the 
world  in  space  and  time  receives  more  particular  consideration 
further  on,  under  the  notion  of  quantitative  infinitude.  Said 
simple  ordinary  dialectic  rests  on  the  holding  fast  of  the  antithesiS'l 
of  being  and  nothing.  It  is  proved  in  the  following  manner, 
that  there  is  no  begin nmg  of  the  world,  or  of  anything  else, 
possible : 

There  cannot  anything  begin,  neither  so  far  as  it  is,  nor  so  far 
as  it  is  not:  for  so  far  as  it  is,  it  does  not  just  begin  ;  and  so  far  as 
it  is  not^  neither  does  it  begin.  Should  the  world  or  anything 
else  be  supposed  to  have  begun,  it  must  have  begun  in  nothing. 
But  nothing  is  no  beginning,  or  there  is  no  beginning  in  nothing; 
for  a  beginning  includes  in  it  a  being;  but  nothing  contains  no 
being.  Nothing  is  only  nothing.  In  a  ground,  cause,  &c.,  whea 
the  nothing  is  so  determined  or  defined,  an  affirmation,  being,  ia 
contained.  For  the  satne  reason  there  cannot  anything  cease* 
For  in  that  case  being  would  require  to  contain  nothing.  But 
being  is  only  being,  not  the  contrary  of  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  brought  forward  here  against 
Becoming,  or  beginning  and  ending,  this  iiniti/  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  but  their  assertoric  denial  and  the  ascription  of  truth  to 
Being  and  Nothing,  each  in  division  from  the  other.  This  dialectic 
is,  nevertheless,  at  least  more  consistent  than  reflective  conception. 
To  this  latter,  that  Being  and  Nothing  are  only  in  separation, 
passes  for  perfect  truth  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds  beginning 
and   ending  as  equally  true   characterisations :  in    these  latter, 
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however^  it  de  fdcio  assumes   the   undividedness   of  Being  aad 
Nothing. 

On  the  presupposition  of  the  absolute  partedness  of  Being  from 
Nothing,  the  beginning — as  we  so  often  hear— or  Becoming,  is 
certainly  something  incormpreh^imbh ;  for  we  make  a  pre- 
supposition which  sublates  the  beginning  or  the  becoming,  which 
nevertheless  we  again  gmnt;  and  this  contradiction,  which  we 
produce  ourselves,  and  whoaa  resolution  we  make  impossible,  is 
what  is  incojnpreJieti^ihle, 

What  hajs  been  stated  is  also  the  same  dialectic  which  under- 
standing uses  against  the  notion  contained  in  the  higher  analysis 
of  inJinUesimcd  magnitudes.  This  notion  is  treated  more  in  detail 
further  on.  These  magnitudes  have  been  defined  as  such,  that 
they  ARE  in  their  disappear ancr^  not  hcfm^t  tlieir  disappeai-auce,  for 
they  were  then  finite  magnitudes; — ^not  after  their  disappearance, 
for  they  were  then  nothing.  Against  this  pure  notion  it  has  been 
objected,  and  perpetually  repeated,  that  such  magnitudes  are  either 
something  or  nothing;  that  there  is  no  mkidk  state  (state  is  an 
iuappropriate,  barbarous  expression)  between  being  and  non-being. 
There  is  here,  too,  assumed  the  absolute  separation  of  being  and 
aothing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown,  that  being 
and  nothing  are  in  effect  the  same,  or,  to  speak  the  above  dialect, 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  is  not  a  middle  state  between 
being  and  nothing,  Mathematic  has  to  thank  the  adoption  of  said 
notion,  which  understanding  resists,  for  its  most  brilliant  results. 

The  adduced  raisonncTrunt,  which  arrives  at  the  false  assumption 
of  the  absolute  separatedness  of  being  and  non-being,  and  remains 
fixed  in  it,  is  to  be  named,  not  dialectic,  but  sophistry.  For 
sophistry  is  raisonnement  from  a  groundless  presupposition,  which 
is  accepted  without  examination  and  inconsiderately ;  but  we  call 
dialectic  the  higher  rational  movement,  in  which  such  seemingly 
absolutely  separated  things  pass  over  into  one  another — through 
themselves — through  that  which  they  are— and  the  presupposition 
negates  itself.  It  is  the  dialectic  immanent  nature  of  Being  and 
Nothing  themselves  to  manifest  their  nnity — ^Becoming^ — as  their 
truth* 


2.  Moments  of  Beeoming. 

Becoming,  Coming-to-be  and  Ceasing-to-be,  is  the  unseparated- 
ness  of  Being  and  Nothing ;  not  the  unity  which  abstracts  from 
Being  and  Nothing ;  but  as  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing,  it  is  this 
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definite,  determinate  [concrete]  unity,  that  in  which  as  well  Being 
as  Nothing  is.  But  thus  aa  each  t>,  only  uuseparated  from  its 
other,  each  also  is  twL  Th^p  are,  therefore,  in  this  unity,  hut  as 
evanescents,  but  as  sublated.  They  sink  down  from  their 
previously-conceived  sf/f'suhsistf'^ic}/  into  mo7nf'nts,  distinguished! 
and  distinguishable,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved. 

Considered  as  in  reference  to  their  distinguishodness,  each  is  in 
it  as  unity  with  the  other.  Becoming,  then,  contains  Being  and 
Nothing  as  two  unities  such  that  each  of  them  is  itself  unity  of 
Being  mid  Nothing.  The  one  is  Being  as  immediate  and  as 
reference  to  Nothing;  the  other,  Nothing  as  immediate  and  as 
reference  to  Being:  the  moments  are  in  disparate  determination  in 
these  unities. 

Becoming  is  thus  in  a  double  Ibrm.     In  the  one,  Nothing  is  aiJ 
immediate :  this  form  is  as  beginning  from  Nothing  which  refers 
itself  to  Being,  or^  what  is  the  same  thing,  passes  over  into  Being. 
In  the  other.  Being  is  as  immediate :  this  form  is  as  beginning  fronij 
Being  which  passes  over  into  Nothing.      The   former  is  Origin' 
or  Coming' to-be ;  the  latter,  Decease,  Ceasing,  or  Ceasing-to-be. 

Both  are  the  same,  Becoming,  but,  as  these  so  diverse  directional 
they  mutually  interpenetrate  and  paralyse  themselves.  The  one 
is  Ceasing- to-be ;  Being  passes  over  into  Nothing,  but  Nothing 
is  equally  the  contrary  of  itself,  a  passing  over  into  Being, 
Coming-to-be.  This  Coming-to-be  is  the  other  direction ;  Nothing 
passes  over  into  Being,  but  Being  equally  sublates  itself,  and  b 
a  passing  over  into  Nothing,  Ceasing-to-be.  They  sublate  not 
themselves  antagonisiically,  not  the  one  the  other  ea^iernallif  ;  but 
each  sublates  itself  in  itself,  and  is  in  ita  own  self  the  contrary  of 
itself* 


3.  Buhlation  {resoluiion)  of  Becoming, 

The  equilibrium  into  which  Coming- to-be  and  Ceasing-to-be 
reflect  themselves,  is,  at  first  hand»  Becoming  itself.  But  Becom- 
ing ec[ually  goes  together  into  peaceful  unity.  Being  and  Nothing 
are  in  it  only  as  disappearing;  but  Becoming  as  such  is  only 
through  their  distinguishedness.  Their  disappearing,  therefore,  is 
the  disappearing  of  Becoming,  or  the  disappearing  of  the  dis- 
appearing itself.  Becoming  is  an  untenable  unrest,  which  sinks 
together  into  a  peaceful  result. 

Or  it  might  be  expressed  thus :  Becoming  is  the  disappearing  of 
Being  in  Nothing  and  of  Nothing  in  Being,  and  the  disappearing 
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of  Being  and  Nothing  generally,  but  it  restg^  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  diatingaishedneaa  of  these.  It  contradicts  itself,  therefore, 
within  itself,  because  it  unites  such  witliin  itself  as  is  opposed  to 
its  own  self,  but  such  a  union  destroys  itself. 

This  result  is  a  disappearedness,  but  not  as  Nothing; — as 
Nothing  it  were  only  a  relapse  into  one  of  the  distinctions 
already  sublated,  not  a  result  of  Nothing  and  of  Being.  It  is  the 
unity  of  Being  and  Nothing  which  has  settled  into  unbroken  one- 
ness. But  unbroken  oneness  is  Being, — nevertheless,  even  so,  no 
longer  as  individually  a  whole,  but  as  form  of  the  whole. 

Becoming,  thus  as  transition  into  the  unity  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  which  unity  is  as  hee/U  (existent),  or  has  the  form  of  the 
one-sided  immediate  unity  of  these  rnoineuts,  is  Dasepi  [actual 
finite,  definite  existence,  taken  quite  generally]. 


Eemark« 


7^  exprtuion^  SublaJtion^ 

Aufheben  und  das  Aufgehobeue  (das  Ideelle),  mblation  and  wh^ 
^  is  siihlattd  (and  so  only  ididlement,  not  ridhmtnt  is),  this  is  one 
'  of  the  most  important  notions  of  philosophy,  a  ground-form  which 
repeats  itself  always  and  everywhere,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  be 
exactly  apprehended  and  particularly  distinguished  from  the 
Nothing  (negation).  What  sublates  itself,  does  not,  on  that 
account,  become  nothing.  Nothing  is  the  immediate  [directly 
present  to  us];  what  is  sublated,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mediate, 
it  is  a  non-beent — but  as  resnU — which  set  out  from  a  being:  it 
has,  therefore,  the  definite  particularity  from  which  it  derives  still 
IX  itself  [irapliciter;  what  anything  has  in  itself  it  implies  or 
involves],  Aufheben,  To  suhlate,  has  two  senses,  now  signifying 
ad  much  as  to  preserve,  maintain,  and  again  as  much  as  to  ca^ise  to 
cease ^  to  makt  an  end  of  Even  preserving  includes  the  negative  in 
it — this  negative,  that  something,  in  order  to  be  conserved  is 
removed  or  withdrawn  from  its  immediacy,  from  an  existency 
open  to  external  infiuences.  What  is  sublated  or  resolved  is  thus» 
at  the  same  time,  preserved ;  it  has  only  lost  its  immediacy,  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  annihilated.  The  two  characters  of  sub- 
lation  just  stated,  may  be  described  lexikalisch  as  two  significa- 
tions of  the  word.  It  is  striking  to  find  language  using  the  same 
word  for  two  contradictory  predicables.     To  speculative  thought^ 
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it  is  gratifying  to  find  words  which  have  a  speculative  meaning  in 
themselves*  The  German  language  has  a  considerable  number  of 
these.  The  double  meaning  of  the  Latin  iolkre  (which  the 
Ciceronian  wit — lollaidum  esse^  Ociavmm — has  made  notorious)  is 
more  circumscribed,  its  affirmative  character  amounticg  only  to  a 
lifting-up.  A  thing  is  sublated,  resolved,  only  so  far  as  it  has 
gone  into  unity  with  its  opposite  ;  in  this  more  particular  sense,  as 
what  is  reflected,  it  may  be  fitly  named  moment.  Weight,  and 
distance  from  a  point,  are  called,  with  reference  to  the  Lever,  its 
mechanical  moments,  because  of  the  identity  of  their  effect,  not- 
withstanding their  diversity  otherwise  ;  the  one  being,  as  it  were, 
the  real  of  a  weight,  and  the  other  the  ideal  or  ideel  of  a  line,  a 
mere  character  of  space  (S.  Encych  Hegel,  3d  edn.,  §  261,  Rem). 
The  remark  must  often  occur  to  be  made,  that  philosophy  uses 
Latin  expressions  for  reflected  characters^  either  because  the 
mother-tongue  has  not  such  as  are  required,  or  if  having  them,  as 
here,  because  they  remind  more  of  what  is  immediate,  while  the 
foreign  tongue  suggests  rather  what  is  rejlcckd. 

The  more  particular  sense  and  expression  which— now  that 
they  are  moments — Being  and  Nothing  receive,  come  out  in  the 
discussion  of  Daseyn,  the  unity  in  which  they  are  Icept  or  put  hy. 
Being  is  Being,  and  Nothing  is  Nothing,  only  as  contradistio- 
guisbed  from  each  other;  in  their  truth  again,  in  their  unity,  they 
have  disappeared  as  these  charactei-s,  and  are  now  something  else. 
Being  and  Nothing  are  the  same ;  thtrefore^  hecatLne  they  arc  the 
Bame,  they  are  no  lonyer  being  and  nothing,  and  possess  now 
different  significance:  in  Becoming,  they  were  origin  and  deceasejl 
in  Daseyn,  as  a  diff'erently-determined  unity,  they  are  again 
differently-determined  moments.  This  unity  remains  now  theiri 
base  [the  ground,  the  mother-liquor  that  holds  them],  from  whic 
they  do  not  again  issue  in  tlie  abstract  sense  of  Being  and  Not 
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CHAPTER  11. 

There-being  (Dasbyn*). 

There-being  is  definite,  determinate  Being ;  its  determinateness, 
definiteness,  is  beent  determinateness,  beerU  definiteness,  Quality. 
Through  its  quality,  is  it,  that  Something  is, — and  as  in  opposition 
to  an  Other.  Through  its  quality,  likewise,  is  it  aUerahle  and 
ySnite.  Through  its  quality  is  it  negatively  determined ;  and  not 
only  so  as  opposed  to  an  Other,  but  directly  in  itself.  This  its 
n^ation  as,  primarily,  opposed  to  the  Finite  Something,  is  the 
Infinite;  the  abstract  antithesis  in  which  these  distinctions  [Finite 
and  Infinite]  appear,  resolves  itself  into  the  Infinitude  which  is 
without  antithesis,  into  Being-far-self — (Farsichseyn). 

The  discussion  of  There-being  has  thus  the  three  divisions — 

A.  There-being  as  such  ; 

B.  Something  and  Other,  Finitude ; 

C.  Qualitative  Infinitude. 


There-being  as  such. 
In  There-being 

a.  as  such,  its  determinateness,  first  of  all,  is 

b.  to  be  distinguished  as  Quality.  This  (quality),  however,  is 
to  be  taken  as  well  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  moment  of  There- 
being, — as  Reality  and  as  Negation.  But  so  determined.  There- 
being  is  at  the  same  time  reflected  within  itself ;  and  set  as  such, 
it  is 

c.  Something,  There-beent-ity. 

*  Wherenen  and  ubiety  being  in  the  dictionary,  perhaps  it  might  be  allowable  to 
coin  Therenesa  and  ibUty.  There-being,  thoagh  the  literal  rendering  of  JDa-Seyn,  is 
80  irredeemably  ngly,  and  Doueyn  itself  must  now  be  so  well  understood,  that  per- 
haps the  latter  term  may  be  the  preferable  one  to  use  generally.— N. 
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a.  There-hemg  in  general. 

There-being  issues  from  Becoming.  There-beiog  is  the  simple 
oneness  of  Being  and  Nothing.  Because  of  this  simplicity 
(singleness),  it  has  the  form  of  an  immediate.  Its  mediation, 
Becoming,  lies  behind  it ;  it  (this  mediating  process)  has  fixed 
itself,  and  There-being  therefore  appears  as  a  prime  from  which 
one  might  begin.  It  is  at  first  hand  in  the  one-sided  character 
(determination)  of  Being ;  the  other  character  which  is  also  in  it. 
Nothing,  will  likewise  manifest  itself  in  it  as  in  contraposition  to 
the  former 

It  is  not  mere  Being,  but  There-heing ;  etymologically  taken. 
Being  in  a  certain  place ;  but  the  idea  of  space  is  not  relevant 
here.  According  to  its  Becoming,  There-being  is,  in  general, 
Being  with  a  Non -being,  in  such  wise  that  this  Non-being  is 
taken  up  into  simple  unity  with  [the  other  moment]  Being. 
Non-being  taken  up  into  Being  in  such  wise  that  the  concrete 
[resultant]  whole  is  in  the  form  of  Being,  of  Immediacy,  con- 
stitutes Behi'minaietusii  as  such  [ie.^  definiteness,  particularity, 
peculiarity,  speciality,  specific  force,  virtue,  vitality,  value, — say 
speciScity]. 

The  Whole  is  likewise  in  the  form,  Le.,  determinateness  of 
Being,  for  Being  has  in  Becoming  shown  itself  likewise  to  be 
only  a  moment, — a  sublated,  negatively-determined  one.  It  is 
such  as  yet,  however,  only  for  us  in  our  n^xtAmi ;  it  is  not  yet 
thus  evolved  in  its  own  self.  But  the  determinateness  as  such  (the 
specificity)  of  There- being  will  be  the  evolved  and  overt  one» 
which  is  also  implied  in  the  expression  There-hemg  (i>a-seyn). 
The  two  distinctions  are  always  to  be  kept  well  in  view ;  only 
what  is  evolved,  ejcplicit  (.sr7)  in  a  notion,  belongs  in  the  course  of 
its  development  to  its  content ;  while  any  determinateness  that  is 
not  yet  evolved  in  its  own  self  belongs  to  our  reflexion,  whether 
employed  on  the  nature  of  the  notion  itself,  or  only  on  external 
comparison.  To  call  attention  to  a  determinateness  of  the  latter 
sort  can  only  serve  to  illustrate  or  pre -indicate  the  course  which 
will  exhibit  itself  in  the  evolution.  That  the  Whole,  the  oneness 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  is  in  the  one-sided  determinateness  of 
Being,  is  an  external  reflexion  ;  but  in  the  Negation,  in  Some- 
thing and  Other,  &c.,  it  will  come  to  be  posited,  evolved,  set.  To 
notice  the  distinction  referred  to  was  in  place  here  ;  but  to  review 
all  the  observations  which  reflexion  may  allow  itself,  would  lead 
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to  the  unnecessary  aBticipation  of  what  must  yield  itself  in  the 
matter  in  hand.  Such  reflexions  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  facilitate 
a  collective  view  and  understanding  generally;  but  they  are 
attended  by  the  diBadvantage  of  being  possibly  regarded  as 
unauthorised  statements,  grounds,  and  ground-layings  for  the 
further  development.  They  are  to  be  taken,  therefore,  for  no 
more  than  they  really  are,  and  must  be  distinctly  separated  from 
what  is  a  moment  in  the  progress  of  the  thing  itself. 

There-being  corresponds  to  the  Being  of  the  previous  sphere. 
Being,  however,  is  the  Indefinite ;  there  present  themselves  on 
this  account  no  significates  in  it.  But  There*being  is  a  definite 
being,  a  concr-ete  ;  there  manifest  themselves,  therelbre,  directly  in 
its  regard  a  number  of  sigmficates^  distinguishable  relations  of  its 
moments. 

b.  Quality. 

Because  of  the  immediacy  in  which  in  There-being,  Being  and 
Nothing  are  one,  tliey  do  not  exceed  each  other,  they  do  not  go 
beyond  each  other;  as  far  as  There-being  is  Being,  so  far  is  it 
Non-being,  80  far  is  it  determined,  defined.  Being  is  not  the gemis, 
determinateness  not  the  species.  The  determinaLeness  has  not  yet 
detached  itself  from  the  being  ;  indeed,  it  will  not  again  detach 
itself  from  it ;  for  the  truth  which  is  now  established  as  ground 
and  base  is  the  unity  of  Non-being  with  Being;  on  it  as 
ground  appear  all  further  determinations.  But  the  reference, 
in  which  determinateness  stands  here  to  being,  is  the  imme- 
diate unity  of  both,  so  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  them  as 
yet  set 

Determinateness  thus  isolated  to  itself ^  as  beent  determinate- 
ness, is  Quality;— a  determination  wholly  single  and  direct. 
(Dcterminate7uss  in  general  is  the  more  universal  term ;  it  may  be 
Quantitative  as  well  [as  Qualitative],  and  also  still  further  deter- 
mined) Because  of  this  simplicity  (and  singleness)  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said  of  Quality  as  such. 

But  There-being,  in  which  Nothing  quite  as  well  as  Being  is 
contained,  is  itself  the  standard  for  the  one-sidedness  of  Quality 
as  ONLY  imrtudiate  or  beiifU  determinateness.  Quality  is  to  be 
exhibited  quite  as  much  in  the  character  of  Notbing,  in  which 
case  then  the  immediate  or  beerit  determinateness  appears  as  one 
such  distinguished  against  other  such,  aud  so  as  a  reflected  one : 
Nothing  thus  as  the  determinate  of  a  determinateness,  is  equally 
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a  something  reflected,  it  is  a  negation.  Quality  dtstingaished  aa 
beent  is  Reality  ;  Quality  as  fraught  with  a  negative,  is  Negatum 
generally,  also  a  Quality,  but  which  has  the  value  of  a  restriction, 
and  which  further  on  is  determined  as  Limits  Limitation. 

Both  are  a  There*heing,  but  in  the  Eealiiy  as  Quality  with  the 
accent  that  it  is  a  Beent,  it  is  concealed  that  it  contains  deter- 
minateness,  therefore  also  negation  :  the  Reality  passes  therefore 
only  for  something  positive,  from  which  negation^  limitation, 
restriction,  is  excluded.  The  negation  taken  as  mere  restriction 
would  be  what  nothing  is  j  but  it  is  a  There-being,  a  Quality  only 
determined  with  a  Non-being. 


Bemakk. 

Reality  may  seem  a  word  of  much  ambiguity,  because  it  is  used 
of  various  and  even  opposed  interests.     In  a  philosophical  sense, 
we  may  speak,  perhaps,  of  merely  empirical  reality  as  a  worthle 
existency.     But  when  it  is  said  of  thoughts,  notions,  theories,  the^' 
have  no  reality,  this  means  that  no  actttaliiy  attaches  to  them :  in 
iisdf  or   in   the   notion,  the   idea   of  a  Platonic   Republic,   for 
example,  may  very  well  be  true.     Its  worth  is  here  not  denied  to 
the  idea,  and  it  is  allowed  to  keep  its  place,  as  it  were,  besids  I 
Eeality.     But  opposed  to  so-called  mere  ideiis,  mere  notions,  the 
real  has  the  value  of  the  alone  true.     The  sense  in  which  in  the 
one  case  the  decision  as  regards  the  truth  of  a  matter  is  assigned 
to  external  existency,  is  just  as  one-sided  as  when  the  idea,  the , 
essential  priuciple,  or  even  the  inner  feeling,  is  represented  asj 
indifferent  towards  outer  fact,  or  is,  perhaps,  considered  indeed  ; 
just  so  much  the  mote  excellent,  the  further  it  is  removed  from 
reality. 

In  reference  to  the  expression  Reality,  we  may  make  mention 
of  the  former  metaphysical  notion  of  God  which,  in  especial, 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  so-called  ontological  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  God  was  deined  as  the  sum  of  all  realUie* ; 
and  of  this  sum  it  was  said  that  it  included  no  contradiction,  thati 
the  realities  neutralised  not  the  one  the  other ;  for  a  Reality  ia  to 
be  taken  only  as  a  perfection,  as  an  affiimative  that  contains  oo 
negation.  The  realities  are  thus  not  opposed  to  each  other,  do 
not  contradict  each  other. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  case  of  this  notion  of  reality,  that  this 
latter  still  remains  when  all  negation  is  thought  out  of  it ;  but 
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just  thus  all  its  determiuateness  were  cancelled.  Reality  is 
Quality,  There-being ;  on  that  account,  it  implies  the  moment  of 
the  negative,  and  by  it  only  is  it  the  determinate  whicli  it  is.  In 
the  so-called  emhienl  seusei  or  as — in  the  usual  understanding — 
infinUe  (and  so,  namely,  it  is  expected  of  us  to  take  it),  it  (reality) 
is  extended  into  the  indefinite,  and  loses  its  jueaning.  God's 
goodness  is  not  to  be  goodness  in  the  usual,  but  in  the  eminent 
sense;  not  different  from  his  justice,  but  ievtpered  by  it  (a  Leib- 
uitzian  term  of  accommodation,  reconciliation);  jtiat  as»  on  the 
other  hand,  his  Justice  is  to  be  tempered  by  his  goodness ;  thus 
neither  goodness  is  any  longer  goodness,  nor  justice  any  longer 
justice.  Power  is  to  be  tempered  by  wisdom  ;  but  in  this  way  it 
would  not  be  power  as  such,  for  it  were  in  subjection  to  the  other: 
Wisdom  is  to  be  enlarged  to  power,  but  in  this  manner  it  dis- 
appears  as  the  ewi  and  ?nmm  deter^iining  wisdom,  Tlie  true 
notion  of  the  Infinite  and  its  abmlut*-  nnity,  which  will  present 
itself  later,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  femprrinf/,  mutual  limUatian 
or  mixture,  which  is  but  a  superficial  relation^  lield,  too,  in  an  in- 
detenninate  mist,  with  which  only  notion! ess  conception  can  con- 
tent itself.  Reality,  which  in  the  above  definition  of  God  is  taken 
as  determinate  quality,  when  extended  beyond  its  determinatencss 
ceases  to  be  reality ;  it  is  converted  into,  or  has  gone  back  to, 
abstract  Being ;  God  as  purv  reality  in  all  reality,  or  as  ^um  of  all 
realities,  is  the  same  formlessness  and  matterlessness  as  the  empty 
absolute  in  which  all  is  one. 

Again,  Eeality  being  taken  in  its  determinateness,  then,  as 
it,  reality,  includes  essentially  the  moment  of  the  negative,  the 
sum  of  all  realities  becomes  just  as  much  a  sum  of  aU  negations 
— the  sum,  then,  of  all  contradictions, — directly,  as  it  were,  the 
absolute  power  in  whicli  all  that  is  determinate  is  absorbed.  But 
as  this  absolute  all-absorbing  power  is  itself  only  so  far  as  there 
still  remains  opposed  to  it  a  not  yet  ahsm'hed,  it  becomes,  when 
thought  as  extended  into  realised,  unlimited  power,  only  the 
abstract  nothing.  Said  reality  in  all  reality,  the  being  in  all 
There-being,  which  is  to  express  the  notion  of  God,  is  nothing  else 
than  abstract  Being,  the  same  thing  as  Nothing. 

Determinateness  is  Negation  put  affirmatively ;  Omnis  deter- 
mmatio  ed  neffatlo^-this  is  the  proposition  of  Spinoza.  It  is  a 
proposition  of  infinite  importance;  only  the  negation  as  such  is 
formless  abstraction ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  imputed  to  specula- 
tive philosophy,  that  it  views  negation,  or  nothing,  as  an  uUimum: 
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Kegatiou  is  such  to  speculative  philosophy  just  as  little  as  reality! 
[as  such]  is  to  it  truth. 

Of  this  proposition,  that  determinateness  is  negation*  the  unity 
of  the  Spinozistic  Substance,  or  that  there  is  only  one  Substance, 
is — ^the  necessary  consequence.  Thou^'ht  and  Being  (or  Exten- 
sion), the  two  attributes,  namely,  which  Spinoza  has  before  hixn, 
he  could  not  but,  in  this  unity  [of  substance]  consider  one,  for  as 
determinate  realities  they  are  negations,  the  infinitude  of  which  is 
their  unity :  according  to  Spinoza's  definition,  of  which  more 
again,  the  infinitude  of  anything  is  its  affirmation.  He  took  them, 
therefore,  as  aUribidcs — that  is,  as  such  that  they  have  not  an 
individuality  proper,  an  independent  being  of  tlieir  own,  bat  are 
only  as  in  another,  as  moments  ;  or  rather  they  are  to  him  not  even 
moments,  for  his  substance  is  what  is  quite  determinationless  in 
its  own  self,  and  the  attrihuka  are,  as  the  vwdi  are,  distinctions 
which  an  external  understanding  forms.  In  like  maniner,  the  sub- 
stantiality of  individuals  cannot  subsist  in  the  face  of  said  proposi- 
tion. The  individual  is  reference  to  himself  by  this,  that  he  sets 
limits  to  everything  else ;  but  these  limits  are  just  so  limits  to 
himself  also,  references  to  all  else— he  has  his  being  not  in  him- 
self  [alone].  The  individual  is  certainly  mm^c  than  only  what  is 
on  all  sides  limited ;  but  this  more  belongs  to  anotlier  sphere  of 
the  Notion:  in  the  Metaphysic  of  Being  it  is  a  directly  determin- 
ate; and  that  what  is  such,  tliat  the  Finite  as  such  should  in  and 
of  itself  be — -against  this,  c/fiJ^rmirta/^rt-^fs^  asserts  itself  essentially 
as  negation,  and  drags  it  [the  individual,  the  tinite]  into  the  same 
negative  movement  of  the  understanding,  which  makes  all  dis- 
appear into  abstract  unity,  into  Substance. 

Negatinn  stands  immediately  opposed  to  Reality :  further  on, 
in  the  special  sphere  of  the  reflected  determinations,  it  becomes 
opposed  to  the  Po»Uivc,  which  is  a  reality  reflecting  to  Negation, 
— a  reality,  in  which  the  negative  seems  (sldnes,  shows), — ^the 
negative,  i.e.,  which  is  as  yet  concealed  in  reality  as  such. 

Quality  is  tfie7i  specially  property,  when  in  an  external  reference 
it  manifests  itself  as  immanrnl  ddmnination.  By  properties  of 
herbSi  for  example,  we  understand  determinations  [manifested 
powers]  which  are  not  only  proper  to  a  Something,  but  imply  also 
tiiat  it  by  them,  in  reference  to  others,  maintaim  itself  in  * 
peculiar  manner  [its  own  proper],  and  allows  not  the  foreign 
influences  set  in  it  to  take  their  own  course,  but  makes  good  its 
own  de term! nations  in  these, — although,  indeed,  it  esadudes  them 
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not.  The  more  quiescent  definitenesses,  as  figure,  shape,  are,  on 
on  the  other  hand,  not  always  called  propertieSi  possibly  not  even 
qualities,  inasmuch  and  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  as  alicrMe, 
not  identical  with  the  Beiiic/  or  Beingness  itself. 

The  Qaaiinmig  or  InqitaHrung  (the  agonising  or  inagonising, 
inward  pain-ing,  pang-ing,  throe-ing), — an  expression  of  Jacob 
Bohme — of  a  philosophy  that  goes  into  the  drep^  but  a  troubled 
deep, — -sigiiitiea  the  movement  of  a  quality  (the  sour,  hitter,  fiery, 
4c,)  in  its  own  self,  so  far  as  it  in  its  negative  nature  (in  its  Qual, 
its  pang)  expresses  and  affirms  itself  through  another^signihes  in 
general  the  Unrest  of  the  Quality  in  itself,  by  which  it  produces 
and  maintains  itself  only  in  conflict. 


c.  Sometkifig, 

In  There-being,  its  determinateness  has  been  distinguished  aa 
Quality ;  in  Quality  aa  there-beent  U  distinction — of  the  reality 
and  of  the  negation.  By  as  much  now  as  these  distinctions  are 
present  in  There-being,  by  so  much  are  they  also  null  and 
withdrawn.  The  reality  contains  itself  negation;  it  is  There- 
being — not  indeterminate,  abstract  Being.  No  less  is  Negation 
There- being — not  the  nothing  that  is  to  be  supposed  abstract,  but 
express  here  as  it  is  in  itself ^  as  beent,  as  constitntively  in  There- 
being.  Quality  in  general  is  thus  not  divided  from  There-being, 
which  is  only  definite,  determinate,  qualitative  lieing. 

This  sublation  of  the  distinction  is  more  than  u  mere  withdrawal 
and  external  leaving  out  again  of  the  same,  or  than  a  simple 
turning  back  to  the  simple  beginning,  to  There-being  as  such. 
The  distinction  cannot  be  left  out ;  for  it  is.  The  factum — what 
is  present — tlierefore,  is  There -being,  distinction  in  it,  and  resolu- 
tion of  this  distinction  ;  There-being  not  distinctionless,  as  in  the 
beginning,  but  as  again  equal  to  itself  ihroiegh  resolution  of  tlie 
distinctimi,  the  simplicity  (unality)  of  There-being  mediated  through 
this  resolution.  This  subktedness  of  the  distinction  is  the  deter- 
minateness proper  of  There-being  [as  it  were,  its  special  speci- 
ficity];  it  is  thus  Insichseyn,  Being- within-self :  There-being  is 
There-Been t-ity — a  Something. 

The  Something  is  the  first  negaiioii  of  the  negation,  as  simple 
beent  reference  to  self.  There-being,  or  living,  thinking,  and  so 
further,  determines  itself  essentially  [that  is,  in  and  from  its  own 
nature]  as  a  Tiiere  being-awe,  a  living-(Wi/,  thinking-<mc  (Ego),  &c. 
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This  determinatioo  is  of  the  highest  importance^  in  order  not  to 
gtop  by  There-being,  living,  thinking,  Ac,  as  generalities — for  the 
same  reason,  not  by  the  Godhead  instead  of  God.  Something 
rightly  passes  with  cooception  for  a  Reed,  Nevertheless,  Some- 
thing is  still  a  very  superficial  determination  ;  just  as  Reality  and 
Negation,  There-being  and  its  Determinateness,  though  no  longer 
the  blank  Being  and  Nothing,  remain,  all  the  same,  quite  abstract 
determinations,  For  this  reason  they  are  also  tlie  most  ciuTent 
expressions,  and  the  understanding,  that  is  philosophically  it«- 
formed,  uses  them  most,  casts  its  distinctions  in  their  mould,  and 
ojmifs  to  possess  thus  something  veritably  good,  and  firmly  fixed 
and  definite.  The  Negative  of  the  Negative  is  as  Something  only 
the  beginning  of  the  Subject; — the  Being- within-seU  only  first  of 
all  quite  indefinite.  It  determines  itself  furtlier  on  first  as  Beent- 
for-self  and  so  on,  till  only  first  in  the  notion  it  attains  the  con- 
crete intensity  of  the  Subject  As  basis  of  all  these  determinations, 
there  lies  at  bottom  the  negative  unity  with  self.  But  there- 
withal the  negation  as  first  negation,  as  negation  in  general,  is  to 
be  firmly  distinguished  from  the  second^  the  negation  of  the 
negation,  which  is  the  concrete  absolute  negativity,  just  as  the  Jird, 
on  the  contrary,  is  only  the  abstract  negativity. 

Something  is  Beeni  m  the  negation  of  the  negation ;  for  this 
negation  is  the  restoring  again  of  the  simple  reference  \o  self; — 
but  just  thus  is  Somdhing  withal  the  mediation  of  ifmlf  with  itself. 
Here  in  the  Simple  of  Something,  then  still  more  definitely  in 
Being-for-self,  in  the  Subject,  &c.,  is  there  present— mediation  of 
self  with  self;  even  already  in  Becoming  is  mediation  present,  but 
only  the  quite  abstract  mediation;  Mediation  with  self  has  reached 
position  (is  set,  express)  in  Something,  so  far  as  Something  is  deter- 
mined as  a  simple  Idaitical  (Einfaches).  Attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  presence  of  mediation  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  asserted  mere  immediacy  of  knowledge  from  which 
(according  to  it)  mediacy  is  to  be  excluded ;  but  no  particular 
attention  need  be  called  to  this  moment  of  mediacy  in  tbe  sequel, 
for  it  is  to  be  found  throughout,  and  everywhere,  in  every  notion. 

This  mediation  with  itself  which  Something  is  in  itself ^  taken 
only  as  negation  of  the  negation,  has  no  concrete  determinations 
as  its  sides;  so  it  collapses  into  the  simple  unity  which  Being  is. 
Something  is,  and  is  also  a  There-beSnt ;  it  is  in  ilseXf  further  also 
Becoming,  which,  however,  has  no  longer  only  Being  and  Nothing 
as  its  moments.     The  one  of  these,  Being,  is  now  There-being,  and, 
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further,  a  There-beSnt  The  second  is  equally  a  There-beent,  but 
determined  as  negative  of  the  Something — an  Other.  The  Some- 
thing as  Becoming  is  a  transition,  whose  moments  are  themselves 
Somethings,  and  which  itself,  therefore,  is  altersition ; — a  Becoming 
ahready  become  concrete.  Something,  however,  alters  (others)  itself 
first  of  all  only  in  its  notion  ;  it  is  not  yet  in  position  (express)  as 
thus  mediating  and  mediated ;  it  is  set,  first  of  all,  only  as  simply 
(unally)  maintaining  itself  in  its  reference  to  self,  and  its  negative 
is  set  as  equally  qualitative,  as  only  an  Other  in  general. 

B. 

FiNITUDK. 

a.  Something  and  Other;  they  are,  first  of  all,  indifferent  as 
regards  each  other ;  an  Other  is  also  an  immediately  There-beent, 
a  Something ;  the  negation  falls  thus  outside  of  both.  Something 
is  in  itself  as  against  its  Being-for-other  [its  relativity  to  all  else]. 
But  the  determinateness  [the  specificity]  belongs  also  to  its  In- 
itself,  and  is 

b.  its  qiuilijicationy  determination  (purpose)  which  equally  passes 
into  So'constitutedness,  Talification^  which,  identical  with  the 
former,  constitutes  the  immanent  and,  at  the  same  time,  negated 
Being-for-other  [relativity],  the  Limit  of  the  Something,  which  is 

c.  the  immanent  determination  of  the  Something  itself,  and  this 
latter  is  t\x\x^  finite. 

In  the  first  division,  in  which  There-being  in  general  was  con- 
sidered, this  had,  as  first  taken  up,  the  character  of  Beent.  The 
moments  of  its  development.  Quality  and  Something,  are,  therefore, 
equally  of  affirmative  nature.  In  this  division,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  develops  itself  the  negative  element  which  lies  in  There- 
being,  which  there  (in  the  first  division)  was  only  first  of  all  nega- 
tion,/rs^  negation,  but  now  has  determined  (or  developed)  itself 
up  to  the  point  of  the  Being-within-itself  of  the  Something,  to  the 
negation  of  the  negation. 

a.  Something  and  an  Otliei: 

1.  Something  and  Other  are  both,  in  the  first  place,  There-beent, 
or  Something. 

Secondly,  each  is  equally  an  Other.    It  is  indifferent  which  is 
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first  named  Something ;  and  just  because  it  is  Jirsi  named  is  it 
Something  (in  Latin,  when  they  present  themselves  both  in  one 
proposition,  they  are  both  called  aJiud^  or  the  one  the  other,  alit's 
alium ;  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  reciprocity,  the  expression  alter 
allcrum  is  analogous).  If  we  call  one  There-beiu)^  A,  and  the 
other  B,  B  is,  in  the  first  instance,  determined  as  the  Other.  But 
A  is  just  as  much  the  other  of  B.  Both  are,  in  the  same  manner. 
Others,  The  expression  Thk  serves  to  fix  the  distinction  and  the 
Something  which  is  to  be  taken  as  athrniative.  But  This  just 
expresses  that  this  distinguishing  and  picldng  out  of  the  one 
Something  is  a  subjective  designating  falling  unihout  the  Some- 
thing itself.  Into  this  external  monstration  falls  the  entire  deter- 
minateness ;  even  the  expression  This  contains  no  distinction ;  all 
Somethings  are  just  as  much  Thest-  as  they  are  also  Others.  One 
opines  or  means  by  Thu  to  express  Something  perfectly  deter- 
mined: it  escapes  notice  that  Speech,  as  work  of  understanding, 
enunciates  only  what  is  general,  except  in  the  name  of  a  single 
object:  the  individual  name,  however,  is  meaningless  in  the  sense, 
that  it  does  not  express  a  universal,  and  seems,  therefore,  as  merely 
posititious  and  arbitrary,  for  the  same  reason,  single  names  can 
also  be  arbitrarily  assumed,  given,  or  also  changed. 

Thus,  then,  otherwiseness  appears  as  a  determination  foreign 
to  the  There-being  that  is  so  distinguished,  or  the  Other  appears 
oiU  of  the  single  There-being ;  partly,  because  a  There-being  is 
determined  as  Other,  only  through  the  comparing  of  a  Thixd 
[you  or  me];  par tly,  because  it  is  other  only  by  reason  of  the 
Other  that  is  out  of  it, — but  is  not  as  of  or  for  itself  so  determined. 
At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  remarked,  even  for  conception, 
every  There-being  is  distinguishable  as  an  other  There-being,  and 
there  remains  not  any  one  There-being  that  were  distinguishable 
only  as  a  There-being,  that  were  not  without  or  on  the  outside 
of  a  There-being,  and,  therefore,  that  were  not  itself  an  Other. 

Both  are  equally  determined  as  Something  and  as  Other,  con- 
sequently as  tfu  same  thing,  and  there  is  so  far  no  distinction  of 
them.  This  self-sameness  of  the  determinations,  however,  falls 
only  into  outer  reflexion,  into  the  comparing  of  both ;  but  as  the 
Other  is  at  present  determined,  it  is  per  se  the  Other,  in  reference 
indeed  to  the  Something,  but  it  is  per  se  the  Other  also  outside  o/, 
apart  from  the  Something, 

Thirdly,  therefore,  the  Other  may  be  taken  as  isolated,  in 
reference  to  its  own  self;  abstractly  as  the  Other;  the  to  erepoif 
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of  Plato,  who  opposes  it  to  the  One  as  one  of  the  moments  of 
totality,  and  in  this  manner  ascribes  to  iht  Other  a  special  nature. 
But  thus  tht  Other  taken  as  such  is  not  the  Other  of  Something, 
but  the  Other  in  itself,  that  is,  the  Other  of  itself.  Such  Other 
in  its  own  determination  is  Physical  Nature;  it  is  tlie  Other  of 
the  Spirit:  this  its  definition  is  thus  at  first  a  mere  relativity,  by 
which  there  is  expressed,  not  a  quality  of  nature  itself,  Imt  only  a 
reference  external  to  it.  But  in  that  the  Spirit  is  the  true  Some- 
thing, and  Nature  therefore  in  itself  is  only  what  it  is  as  against 
(Gegen)  the  Spirit,  its  quality,  so  far  as  it  (nature)  is  taken  per  se, 
is  just  this, — ^to  be  the  Other  in  itself»  the  ont-v/'itsel/'be-entiiy 
(in  the  forms  of  space,  of  time,  of  matter). 

The  Other  by  itself  is  the  Other  in  itself,  so  the  Other  of  itself, 
so  again  the  Other  of  the  Other;  so,  therefore,  that  which  within 
itself  is  unequal  simpliciter,  that  which  negates  itself,  that  which 
alters  itself.  But  just  thus  it  remains  identical  with  itself,  for  that 
into  which  it  alters  itself  is  the  Other,  which  any  further  has  no 
determination  else;  what  alters  itself  is,  in  no  different  way  but 
in  the  same,  determined  as  an  Other :  in  this  latter,  therefore, 
a  ffovs  together  only  loith  iti^  own  mlf.  It  is  thus  posited  as  reflected 
into  self  with  sublation  of  the  Otherness;  as  self -identical  Some- 
thing from  which,  consequently,  the  Otherness,  wliich  is  at  the 
same  time  moment  of  it,  is  merely  a  distiiiguwhcdness^  not  as  some- 
thing itself  which  is  appertinent  to  it. 

2.  Something  mahdaim  itself  in  its  uon-there-being;  it  is 
essentially  one  with  it,  and  essentially  not  one  with  it.  It  stands, 
therefore,  as  though  referring  to  its  Otherwiaeness ;  it  is  not  purely 
its  Otherwiseness,  Otherwiseness  is  at  once  contained  in  it,  and 
separated  from  it ;  it  is  Being -for-other. 

There-being  as  such  is  immediate,  reference-less;  or  it  is  in  the 
determination  of  Being.  But  There-being  as  containing  within 
itself  Non-being,  is  detennlnatt'  Being,  Being  negated  within  itself, 
and  then  nextly  Other, — but  because  at  the  same  time  it  also 
maintains  itself  in  its  negation,  only  Being-for-other, 

It  maintains  itself  in  its  non-there-being,  and  is  Being;  but  not 
Being  in  general,  but  as  reference  to  self  opposed  to  its  reference 
to  Other,  as  equality  with  itself  opposed  to  its  inequality.  Such 
Being  is  Being-i^-iUelf, 

Being-for-other  and  ^emg-m-itself  constitute  the  two  DiomenU 
of  the  Something.  There  are  two  pairs  of  determinations  present 
here :  1,  Something  and  Other  ;  2,  Being-for-other  and  Being-in- 
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itself.  The  former  pair  contain  the  reference-lessness  of  their 
determiDateiiess ;  SoDiething  and  other  fall  asunder  from  eac 
other.  But  their  truth  is  their  co-reference;  the  Being-for-otherl 
and  the  Bmng'tn-mlf  are,  therefore,  the  former  determiDatious 
express  m  moments  of  one  and  the  same»— as  determinations,  wbicii^ 
are  co-references,  and  in  their  unity  remain  in  the  unity  of  There- 
being.  Each  of  them  itself,  therefore,  contains  in  it  at  the  same 
time  also  its  other  moment,  the  moment  that  is  distinguished 
from  it. 

Being  and  Nothing  in  their  unity,  which  is  There-being,  are  no 
longer  as  Being  and  Nothing  ;^ — they  are  this  only  out  of  their 
unity.  Thus,  too,  in  their  fluent  unity,  in  Becoming,  they  are 
Origin  and  Decease. — Being  in  the  Something  is  Being*in-self. 
Being,  the  reference  to  self,  the  equality  with  self,  is  now  no 
longer  immediate,  but  reference  to  self  only  as  Non-being  of  the 
Other wiseness  (as  There-being  reflected  within  itself).  Just  so 
Non-being  as  moment  of  the  Something  is,  in  this  unity  of  Being 
and  Non-being,  not  non-there-being  as  such,  but  Other,  and,  more  1 
determinately,  viewed  at  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the 
didinguishiv^  of  Being  from  it,  rcfrrmcc  to  its  non -there-being, 
Being-for-olher. 

Thus  Being-in-self  is  hrstly  negative  reference  to  the  non- 
there-beiog ;  it  has  the  other  wiseness  out  of  it,  and  is  opposed  to 
it:  so  far  as  some  tiling  is  in  itst^lf,  it  is  withdrawn  from  other  wise- 
ness and  from  Being-for-other.  But,  secondly,  it  has  non-being 
itself  also  in  it;  for  it  is  itself  the  Non-being  of  the  Being-for- 
other, 

The  Being-for-other,  again,  is  firstly  negation  of  the  simple 
reference  of  the  Being  to  itself  which  is  to  be  first  of  all  There* 
being  and  Sojuething ;  so  far  as  Something  is  in  another  or  for 
another  is  it  without  its  own  Being.  But,  secondly,  it  is  not  the 
non-There-being  as  pure  Nothing ;  it  is  non -There- being  that  points 
or  refers  to  its  Being-in-seif,  as  to  its  Being  reflected  within  its 
own  self,  just  as  on  the  other  hand  the  Being-in-self  points  or 
refers  to  the  Being-for-other. 

3.  Both  moments  are  determinations  of  that  which  is  one  and 
the  same,  namely,  the  Something.  Something  is  iVt  itstlf,  so  far 
as  it  is  returned  into  its  own  self  out  of  the  Being-for-other. 
Something  has  again  also  a  determination  or  circumstance  in  itself 
(the  accent  falls  here  on  in)  or  in  it^  so  far  as  this  circumstance 
is  outwardly  in  it,  a  Being-for-other. 


I 
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This  leads  to  a  further  determination.  Being4ii-aelf  and 
Being-for-other  are  in  the  first  place  different;  but  that  Something 
has  in  it  the  same  thing  which  it  is  in  itsri/.^ud  contrariwise  what 
it  is  as  Beiog-for-other,  the  same  thing  is  it  also  in  iUel/ — Uiis  is  the 
identity  of  the  Being-in-self  and  the  Being-for-other,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination,  that  the  Something  itself  is  one  and 
the  same  of  both  moments,  and  t  lie  re  fore  they  are  in  it  undivided. 
This  identity  yields  itself  formally,  as  we  see,  in  the  sphere  of 
There-being,  but  more  expressly  in  the  consideration  of  Esaentity, 
and  then  of  the  relation  of  Inwardness  and  Outwardness,  and  in 
the  precisest  degree  in  the  consideration  of  the  Idea  as  the  unity 
of  the  Notion  and  of  Actuality.  One  opines  to  say  something 
lofty  with  the  In-itseif,  as  with  the  Inner  ;  but  what  Something  is 
only  in  itself,  that  also  is  only  in  it ;  in  its4f  is  only  an  abstract, 
and  so  even  external  determination.  The  expressions,  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  or  there  is  something  in  tliat,  imply,  though  some- 
what obscurely,  that  that  which  is  in  one,  belongs  also  to  one*s 
Beiog-in-self,  to  one  s  inner  genuine  worth. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  the  Thing-in-itself  yields 
itself  here,  which  is  a  very  simple  abstraction,  but  which  for  long 
was  a  very  important  determination,  something  distimjuished  as  it 
were,  just  as  the  proposition,  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
things  are  in  themselves,  was  a  much-importing  wisdom.  Things 
are  in  thanselves  so  far  as  all  Beiog-for-other  is  abstracted  from, 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  general,  so  far  as  they  are  thought 
vrithout  any  determination  whatever ;  as  nothings.  In  this  sense 
truly  one  cannot  know  what  the  thing  in  itmlf  h.  For  the 
question  what  requires  that  ddemiiriatmis  be  assigned ;  inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  things,  of  which  they  are  to  be  assigned,  are  to  be 
at  the  same  time  things  in  tkevmlves — that  is  to  say,  just  without 
determination — there  is  thoughtless-wiae  introduced  into  the  ques- 
tion the  impossibility  of  an  answer,  or  there  is  made  only  an 
absurd  answer.  The  thing  in  itself  is  the  same  as  that  absolute, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  but  that  all  is  one  in  it.  One  knows 
then  perfectly  well  what  is  in  these  things  in  themselves;  they  are 
as  such  nothing  but  trutliless,  empty  abstractions.  What,  how- 
ever, the  thing  in  itself  is  in  truth,  what  is  truly  in  itself,  of  this 
(or  that)  Logic  is  the  exposition,  in  which,  however,  something 
better  is  understood  by  In  itself  than  an  abstraction — namely, 
what  something  is  in  its  Notion  i  this  latter,  however,  is  concrete 
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in  itself,  comprehensible  (notion-able,  knowable)  as  notion  in 
general,  and  cognisable  as  determined  within  itself  and  as  con- 
nected system  of  its  determinations  within  itself. 

Being-in-self  has  at  nearest  the  Being-for-other  as  its  counter- 
standing  moment;  but  there  is  also  opposed  to  it^ — Positfdncss  or 
ExpiuUtiess  {Oi'setztscyn)\  in  this  expression  there  lies  also  the 
Being-for-other,  indeed,  but  it  implies  markedly  the  already- 
accomplished  bending  back  (reflexion)  of  that  which  is  not  in 
itself  into  that  which  is  its  Being- for-self,  into  that  in  which  it  is 
positively.  The  Being-in-self  is  usually  to  be  taken  as  an  abstract 
manner  of  expressing  the  notion ;  Fositian  (Sdzen)  falls  specially 
only  into  the  sphere  of  Essentity,  of  objective  reflexion;  the 
Ground  (ratio)  posits  (setzt — exinvolves,  exini plies)  that  which  is 
grounded  by  it ;  the  Cause  still  more  brings  an  Effect  fortk^  a  ^ 
There-being  (a  Daseijn,  an  entity)  whose  self-subsistence  is  twi- 
mediatdff  negated,  and  which  has  the  sense  in  it,  to  have  its  affair, 
its  Being  in  another.  In  the  sphere  of  Being,  There- being  comes 
only  forimrd  from  Becoming,  or  there  is  implied  with  the  Some- 
thing, an  Other,  with  the  Finite  the  Infinite;  but  the  Finite 
produces  not  the  Infinite,  posits,  sets  the  Infinite  not  In  the 
sphere  of  Being,  the  srlf-drfrrmininff  of  the  notion  is  only  first  of 
all  in  itsdf ;  thus  is  it  only  transition — a  passing  over ;  even  the 
reflecting  determinations  of  Being,  as  Something  and  Other,  or 
the  Finite  "and  Infinite,  though  they  essentially  refer  to  each 
other,  or  are  as  Being-for-other,  have  the  value  of  what  is 
q^taliiatvve  and  aubsistent  prr  sr  ;  the  Other  is,  the  Finite,  like  the 
Infinite,  appears  equally  as  immediately  hceni,  and  standing  firm 
per  se  ;  their  sense  seems  complete  even  without  the  other.  The 
Positive  and  Negative,  on  the  other  hand,  Cause  and  Effect,  how* 
ever  much  they  are  also  taken  as  isolatedly  beent,  have  at  the 
same  time  no  meaning  without  the  one  the  other;  there  is  in 
themselves  their  seeming  (showing)  the  one  into  the  other,  the. 
seeming  of  iis  other  in  each.  In  the  various  spheres  of  deter- ' 
mination,  and  especially  in  the  progress  of  the  exposition,  or  more 
accurately,  in  the  progress  of  the  notion  to  its  exposition,  it  is  i 
main  matter  always  well  to  distinguish  this,  what  is  yet  in  itseJ^ 
and  what  is  posited  {gcsetzt — sct^  realised),  likewise  the  determiaa* 
tions  as  in  the  notion  and  as  posited,  Br^nt-/or'Othei\  This  is  a 
distinction  which  belongs  only  to  the  dialectic  development,  and  I 
which  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  also  the  critical,  knows] 
not;  the  definitioi*  of  [former]  metaphysic,  as  its  presuppositions. 
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diatinguishings,  and  concludinga,  seek  only  to  maintain  and  pro- 
duce what  is  Be4^nt — and  that,  too»  Baent-in-itself 

The  Being-foTHDther  is,  in  the  unity  of  the  Sometliing  with 
Itself,  identical  with  ita  In-itS(rlf ;  the  Being-for-other  is  thus  in 
the  Something.  The  determinateness  thus  reflected  into  itself  is 
by  this  again  simply  heent,  and  so  again  a  quality — the  Ddermina- 
iian,  the  Qiialijicaiimi. 


b,  Qiialificaimi^  Talifkaiion,  mid  Limil, 

•  ^The  In^itself  into  which  the  Something  is  reflected  out  of  its 
Being-for-other  into  itself  is  no  longer  abstract  In-iistlf,  but  as 
negation  of  its  Being-for-other  it  is  mediated  through  the  latter, 
which  is  thus  its  moment.  It  is  not  only  the  immediate  identity 
of  the  Something  with  itself,  but  the  identity  through  which  tlie 
Something  is  what  it  is  in  ilstif  also  in  U;  the  Being-for-other  is 
in  it,  because  the  Trtritself  is  the  sublation  of  the  same,  is  out  of 
the  same  into  itself ;  but  quite  as  much  also,  be  it  observed, 
because  it  is  abstract,  and  therefore  essentially  affected  witli 
negation,  with  Being-for-other.  There  is  here  present  not  only 
Quality  and  Reality,  bcejit  determinateness,  hut  determinateuess 
that  is  beent  in  itself,  and  the  development  is  to  posit  it  [set,  state, 
exhibit,  express  it]  as  this  determinateness  reflected  into  itself. 

L  The  quality  which  the  In-iisdf  in  the  simple  Something 
essentially  in  unity  with  its  other  moment,  the  Being-tn-t^,  is,  can 
be  named  its  Determination  (qualiii cation),  ao  far  as  this  word  in 
exact  signification  is  distinguished  from  determinateness  in 
general  The  Determination  (qualification)  is  the  affirmative 
determinateness,  as  the  Being4n-itself«  with  which  the  Some- 
thing in  its  There-being  remains  congruous  against  its  involution 
with  other  by  which  it  might  be  determined — remains  congruous, 
maintains  itself  in  its  equality  with  itself,  and  makes  it  good  (its 
equality)  in  its  Being-for-other  It  fuljils  its  determination 
(qualification,  vocation)  so  far  as  the  further  determinateness, 
which  manifoldly  grows  through  its  relation  to  Other,  becomes 
— in  subjection  to,  or  agreement  with,  its  Being-in-itself — its 
Jilliiig.  The  Determination  implies  this,  that  what  Something  is 
in  iisdf^  is  also  in  it. 

The  Determination  of  Man  is  thinking  reason :  Thought  in 
general  is  his  simple  Determinateness,  by  it  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  lower  animals.     He  is  thought  in  himself  (an  sich),  so 
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far  as  it  (thought)  is  at  the  same  time  distinguiahed  from  hia 
Being-for-other,  his  special  natiirality  and  sensuous  oature  by 
which  it  is  that  he  is  immediately  connected  with  Other,, 
But  thought  is  also  in  him  ;  Man  himself  is  thought,  he  is  there  ai 
thinking,  it  is  his  existence  and  actuality ;  and  further  in  that  it 
is  in  his  There-being  (There-ness)  and  his  Tbere-ness  (Existence) 
is  in  thought,  it  is  concrdc^  it  is  to  be  taken  with  Implement  and 
Complement,  it  is  thinking  reason,  and  thus  is  it  Determination 
of  Man.  But  this  determination  is  again  only  in  itself  {oii]y  an 
sich)  as  an  Is-to-be  (a  Sollen,  a  Devoir) ;  that  is,  it,  together  with 
the  complement,  which  is  incorporated  into  its  In-itself,  is  in  the 
form  of  In-itsrlf  in  general  against  the  There-being  not  incor- 
porated into  it,  which  complement  is  thus  at  the  same  time  still 
as  externally  opposing,  immediate  sense  and  nature. 

2.  The  iilling  of  the  Being-in-itself  (the  i/i-i^se//' simply]  with 
determinateness  is  also  distinguished  from  the  deterniinateness 
which  is  only  Being-for-other  and  remains  out  of  the  determina- 
tion. For,  in  the  field  of  the  Qualitative,  there  remains  to  the 
differences  or  distinctions  even  in  their  sublation  [alluding  to  the 
various  momcfUs  of  the  Dastyn  or  the  Etv:as]  immediate  quali- 
tative being  as  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  What  the  Some- 
thing has  in  it  divides,  then,  and  is,  on  this  side,  external  There- 
being  of  the  Something,  which  is  also  its  There-being,  but  belongs 
not  to  its  In-ilsdf,  The  Determinateness  is  thus  Taiijicalion  [So- 
con^ituiedfu^^^  and  that  amounts  to  Property,  or,  indeed,  Accident]^, 
So  or  otherwise  constituted  is  Something  as  engaged  in  external 
influence  and  relations.  This  external  reference  on  which  the 
Talihcation  depends,  and  the  becomiog  determined  by  another, 
appears  as  something  contingent.  But  it  is  quality  of  the  Some- 
thing to  be  given  o%^er  to  this  externality,  and  to  have  a  Tali- 
fication. 

So  far  as  Something  alters  itself,  the  alteration  falls  into  the 
Talilication ;  it  is  that  in  the  Something  which  becomes  another. 
It  [Something]  itself  maintains  itself  in  the  alteration  which 
touches  only  this  unsteady  superticies  of  its  Otherwise-beiijg,  not 
its  Determination  (definiliou,  qualification). 

Quulitication  and  Talitication  are  thus  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  Something  is  in  its  qualification  indiflerent  to  its  talification. 
What,  however,  the  Something  has  in  it,  is  tlie  middle  term  of 
this  syllogism  that  connects  both.  The  being  in  the  Something, 
rather,  showed  itself  to  fall  into  these  two  extremes*     The  simple 
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middle  is  the  deierminataiess  aa  such;  to  its  identity  belongs  as 
well  qualiftcation  as  talifieaLion.  But  the  qualification  passes  over 
per  se  ioto  talification,  and  the  ktter  into  the  former.  This  lies  in 
the  preceding;  the  connexion  is  more  particularly  this  :  So  far  as 
what  Something  is  in  itself,  is  also  im  il,  it  is  aflfected  with  Being- 
for-other ;  the  qualification  is  thus  as  such  open  to  the  relation  to 
Other.  The  deteruiinateness  is  at  the  same  time  moment,  but 
contains  at  the  same  time  the  qualitative  distinction  to  be  different 
from  the  In-itsel/,  to  be  the  nef^ative  of  the  Something,  or  to  be 
another  There-being.  The  determinateness,  wliich  thus  includes 
within  itself  the  other,  being  united  with  the  In-itself  brings  Other- 
wise-being into  the  lu-itselfj  or  into  the  qualification,  which  is 
thereby  reduced  to  talification.  Contrariwise,  the  Being-for-other, 
isolated  as  talification  and  taken  per  se,  is  in  it  the  same  thing  as 
what  the  Other  as  such  is,  the  Other  in  itself,  that  is,  of  itself ; 
but  thus  it  is  sel/^o-self-rtferent  There-being,  thus  Being-in-itself 
with  a  determinateness,  and  therefore  Qimlijimtioik  Thus,  so  far 
as  both  are  to  be  held  apart  from  each  other,  on  the  qualification 
depends  the  talification,  which  appears  grounded  in  what  is 
external,  in  another  in  general,  and  the  foreign  determining  is 
determined  also  at  the  same  time  by  the  special  immanent 
qualification  of  the  Something.  But  further,  the  talification 
belongs  to  what  the  Something  is  in  iisdf:  with  its  talification 
Something  alters  itself. 

This  alteration  of  the  Something  is  no  longer  the  first  alteration 
of  the  Something  merely  as  regards  its  Being-for-other ;  tliis  first 
one  was  only  the  alteration  appertinent  to  the  inner  notion,  was 
the  in-iisdf'h^ent  one ;  the  alteration  now  is  alteration  posited 
(set)  in  the  Something.  The  Something  itself  is  further 
determined,  and  the  negation  appears  as  immanent  to  it,  as  its 
developed  Being-wtfchiu-itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transition  of  the  qualification  and  the 
talification  into  one  another  is  the  sublation  of  their  difference; 
but  thus  is  There-being  or  Something  in  general  replaced ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  result  out  of  that  difference,  which  still  com- 
prehends in  itself  the  qualitative  Otherwise- being,  there  are  two 
Somethings,  but  not  only  as  others  opposed  to  one  another  in 
general,  in  such  wise  that  this  negation  were  still  abstract  and  fell 
into  the  comparison  only,  but  it  is  now  rather  as  immmuttt  to  the 
Somethings.  They  are  as  therf-leent  indifferent  to  each  other;  but 
this  their  affirmation  is  no  longer  immediate,  each  refers  iteelf  to 
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itself  by  means  of  the  sublation  of  the  Otherwise-being,  which  in 
the  qualification  is  reflected  into  the  Iri-itself. 

Something  relates  itself  thus  mii  of  its  own  self  to  the  Other,  be* 
cause  Otherwise-being  is  contained  within  it  as  its  own  moment ;  its 
Being-withiii-self  comprehends  negation  within  itself— Mc  negation, 
by  means  of  which  in  any  case  it  has  now  its  affirmative  There- 
being.  But  from  this  (its  affirmative  There-being)  the  other  is 
also  qualitatively  distinguished;  it  is  thus  set  down  as  out  of  the 
Something*  The  negation  of  its  other  is  only  the  quality  of  Some- 
thing,  for  as  this  sublation  of  its  other  is  it  Something*  Therewith 
does  the  Other  first  properly  oppose  itself  to  a  There-being  itself: 
to  the  first  Something,  then,  the  Other  is  only  externally  opposed  ; 
or  again  as  they,  in  effect,  directly  cohere,  that  is,  in  their  notion, 
their  connexion  is  this,  that  There-being  has  gone  over  into  Other- 
wise-being, Something  into  another — Something,  as  much  as  the 
Other,  is  another  So  far  now  as  the  Being-within-self  is  the 
Non-being  of  the  Otherwise-being  which  is  contaitied  in  it,  but  ai 
the  same  time  ilisiingiti^hid  as  beent,  the  Something  itself  is,  the 
negation,  the  ceasing  of  awathcr  in  it  f  it  is  determined  as  com- 
porting  itself  negatively  against  it,  and  as  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining itself  thereby; — this  Other,  the  Being-within-itself  of  the 
Something  as  Negation  of  the  Negation,  is  its  Iti-itself  and  this 
sublation  is  at  the  same  time  in  it  as  mmpk  negation,  namely,  as 
its  negation  of  the  other  Something  external  to  it  There  is  <m« 
determinateness  of  these  negations  or  Somethings  which  is  as  well 
identical  with  the  Being-within-itself  of  the  Somethings,  a^i 
Negation  of  the  Negation,  as  it  also,  in  that  these  Negations  are  asi 
other  Somethings  mutually  opposed,  joins  them  together  out  of 
themselves  and  equally  disjoins  them  from  one  another  (the  onej 
negating  the  other) — the  LimiL^ 

3.  Beiug-for-Other  is  indetinite,  affirmative  community  of 
Something  with  its  Other;  in  Limit,  the  Non-being-for-Otherj 
comes  forward,  the  qualitative  negation  of  the  Other,  which  latter 
is  thereby  excluded  from  the  Somethiog  reflected  into  its  own  self. 
The  development  of  this  notion  is  to  be  observed,  which  manifesta 
itself,  however,  rather  as  Envelopment  and  contradiction.  Thi»^ 
contradictory  character  shows  at  once  in  this,  that  the  Limit  as 
negation  of  the  Something,  negation  reflected  into  itself,  contain* 
ideally  in  it  the  moments  of  the  Something  and  of  the  Other,  and/ 
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these  are  at  the  same  tlme>as  distiDguished  moments  in  the  sphere 
of  There-being,  set  down  as  rmlly,  qualitatively  diverse. 

a.  Something,  then,  is  immediate,  self*to-self-i*eferent  There- 
being,  and  has  a  limit  in  the  tirst  instance  as  against  Other.  The 
Limit  is  the  non-being  of  the  Other,  not  of  the  Something  itself; 
the  Something  limit-a  in  its  limit  its  Other.  But  the  Other  is 
itself  a  Something;  the  Limit,  then,  which  the  Something  has 
against  the  Other,  is  likewise  Limit  of  the  Other  as  a  Something — 
Limit  of  this  latter  so  that  by  it  it  excludes  from  itself  the  first 
Something  asi/s  Other,^ — or  is  a  non*heing  of  said  Something,  The 
Limit,  thus,  is  not  only  non-being  of  the  Other,  but  non-being  as 
well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  Something — non-being,  conse- 
quently, of  the  Something  as  such. 

But  Limit  is  essentially  the  non-being  of  the  Other — Something 
at  the  same  time,  then,  is  through  its  Limit  Something,  in  that 
it  is  limiting,  must  submit  to  be  limited;  but  its  Limit,  as  a 
ceasing  of  the  Other  in  it,  is  at  the  same  time  itself  only  the  being 
of  the  Something  ;  thi^^  latter  is  throntjk  it  thiit  which  it  tsjtas  in  it 
its  qtmlity.  This  relation  is  the  external  manifestation  ol  the  fact 
that  the  Limit  is  simple,  or  tlie  Jirsl^  negation,  at  the  same  time 
also  that  it  is  the  other  relation,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  the 
Within-itself  of  the  Something. 

Something,  therefore,  is,  a^s  immediate  There*being,  Limit  to 
other  Something ;  but  it  has  this  Limit  in  it,  itself,  and  is  Some- 
thing through  agency  of  it,  which  is  just  as  much  its  non-being. 
Limit  is  the  mediating  means  or  agency,  the  medium,  whereby 
Something  and  Other  each  a-*  well  is  a.^  is  not, 

)8.  So  far  now  as  Something  in  its  Limit  is  and  is  not,  and  these 
moments  are  immediately,  qoalitatively  separated,  the  non-There- 
being  and  the  There-being  of  the  Something  fall  asunder,  apart 
from  each  other.  Something  has  its  There-being  (its  existence) 
&ut  from  (or  as  it  is  otherwise  also  conceived  in  frma)  its  Limit ; 
but  just  so  the  Other  also,  because  it  is  Something,  is  outside  of 
its  Limit.  It  (the  Limit)  is  the  middle  between  both,  and  in  it 
they  cease,  Tliey  have  their  There- being  on  the  other  side,  the 
one  from  the  other,  of  their  Limit ;  the  Limit  as  the  non-being  of 
each  is  the  Other  of  both. 

It  is  in  respect  to  this  diversity  of  Something  from  its  Limit, 
that  the  Line  appears  as  Line  only  outside  of  its  limit,  the  Point ; 
the  Plane  as  Plane  outside  of  the  Line ;  the  Body  as  Body  only 
outside  of  its  limiting  Plane.     This  is  how  the  Limit  specially  is 
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for  conception,  which  is  out-of-its-selfness  of  notion, — and  hence 
its  manifestation  by  preference  in  things  of  space. 

y.  But,  further,  Something,  as  it  is  outside  of  the  Limit,  is 
unlimited  Something,-*only  There-being  as  such.     Thus,  then,  it 
is  not  distinguished  from  its  Other ;  it  is  only  There-being,  has 
therefore  the  same  determination  as  its  Other^each  is  only  Some- 
thing as  such,  or  each  is  Other;  both  are  thus  the  same  thing. 
But,  again,  this  their  directly  immediate  There-being  implies  the, 
dettfminateuess  as  Limit*  in  which  both  are  what  they  are,  dis- 
tiaguishably  from  each  other.     But  this  determinateness  as  Limit 
is  equally  their  common  distinguishableness^  at  once  their  unity 
and  diversity — unity  and  diversity  of  the  same  things,  just  like 
There-being.      This  double  identity  of  both   (There-being  and 
Limit)  contains  this,  that  the  Something  has  its  There-being  only 
in   the   Limit,  and    that,  inasmuch  also  as   the  Limit  and    the 
immediate  There-being  are  at  the  same  time  each  the  negative, 
the  one  of  the  other,  the  Something,  which  is  establislied  as  only  , 
in  its  Limit,  just  as  much  sunders  itself  from  itself,  and  points 
away  over  and  beyond  itself  to  its  non-being,  pronouncing  this  its 
being,  and  so  passing  over  into  the  same.     To  apply  this  to  the. 
preceding  example,  and  as  regards  the  finding  that  Something  is 
what  it  is  only  in  its  Limit, — the  Point  is  not  limit  of  the  Line, 
only  iu  such  wise  that  the  latter  just  ends  in  the  former,  and  is  asj 
existent  outside  of  the  former ;  neither  is  the  Line  similarly  limit 
of  the  Plane,  nor  the  Plane  similarly  limit  of  the  Solid— with  line 
and  plane  similarly  so  ending:  but  in  the  Point  the  Line  alsoj 
hegiiis;  the  Point  is  the  absolute  beginning  of  the  Line;  even  whea 
it  (the  line)  is  conceived  as  on  both  sides  unlimited,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  infinitely  pr(?rf?wa7^  the  point  still  constitutes  the  element, 
of  the  line,  as  the  line  of  the  plane,  and  the  plane  of  the  solid,  j 
These  limits  are  the  principles  (principia)  of  that  which  they  i 
limit;  just  as  unity,  for  example,  as  the  hundredth,  is  the  limit 
indeed,  but  also  the  element  of  the  whole  hundred. 

The  other  finding  is  the  unrest  of  the  Something  in  its  Lioiit^ 
in  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  immanent — its  restlessness  as  the 
coniradiciion  which  impels  it  out  beyond  its  own  self.  Thus  the 
point  is  this  dialectic  of  its  own  self — ^to  become  line,  the  line  the  | 
dialectic  to  become  plane,  the  plane  universal  space.  Of  these 
there  occurs  the  other  definition,  that  the  line  originates  in  the 
motion  of  the  point,  the  plane  in  that  of  the  line,  &c.  This  move- 
ment, however,  is  considered  then  as  something  incidental,  or  ag 
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something  just  so  thought  This  consideration;  however,  is 
annulled  specially  by  this,  that  the  determinations  from  which  the 
line,  &c.,  should  be  supposed  to  originate  are,  as  regards  the  line, 
&C.,  their  elements  and  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
nothing  but  their  limits :  accordingly  the  origin  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  incidental,  or  only  so-conceived.  That  point,  line, 
surface,  per  se,  contradicting  themselves,  are  beginnings,  which 
repel  themselves  from  themselves,  that  the  Point,  for  its  part, 
passes  over  through  its  notion  out  of  itself  into  the  Line,  moves 
itself  in  its  own  self,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Line,  &c.  &c — this 
lies  in  the  notion  of  limit  as  immanent  in  the  something.  The 
application  itself,  however,  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  spape ; 
but  to  indicate  it  here — ^it  is  thus  that  the  point  is  the  absolutely 
abstract  limit,  but  in  an  existent  entity ;  this  latter  (a  thereness) 
is  taken  still  quite  indefinitely,  it  is  the  so-called  absolute,  i,e. 
abstract  space,  the  absolutely  continuous  Out-of-one-another-ness 
[succession].  From  this,  that  the  limit  is  not  abstract  negation, 
but  is  in  this  there-ness,  is  spatial  determinateness,  it  results  that 
the  point  occupies  space,  has  space,  is  spatial,  is  the  contradiction, 
that  is,  which  unites  in  itself  at  once  abstract  negation  and  con- 
tinuity, and  so  is  the  going-over  and  the  gone-over  into  the  Line,  &c., 
just  as  also  for  the  same  reason  it  results  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Point,  or  a  Line,  or  a  Surface. 

Something,  with  its  immanent  Limit^  established  as  the  contra- 
diction of  its  ownself,  by  which  contradiction  it  is  directed  and 
impelled  beyond  itself,  is  the  Finite  as  such. 

c.  Finitude. 

There-being  is  determinate ;  Something  has  a  Quality,  and  is  in 
it  not  only  determined,  but  limited ;  its  quality  is  its  limit,  pos- 
sessing which,  it  remains  at  first  hand  affirmative  quiescent 
There-being.  But  this  negation  developed— in  such  wise  that  the 
antithesis  of  its  There-being  and  of  Negation  as  its  immanent 
Limit  is  itself  the  Within-itself  of  the  Something,  and  this 
latter  consequently  is  in  itself  only  Becoming — constitutes  its 
Finitude. 

When  we  say  of  things,  they  are  finite,  we  understand  by  that, 
that  they  not  only  have  a  determinateness.  Quality  not  only  as 
Seality  and  beent-in-self  distinctive  nature,  that  they  are  not 
merely  limited — for  as  such  they  have  still  There-being  without 
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their  limit — but  rather  that  non-being  constitutes  their  nature, 
their  being.  Finite  things  are,  but  their  reference  to  self  is,  thai 
they  refer  themselves  to  themselves  mgatively,  even  in  this  refer- 1 
cnce  to  themselves  dispatch  themselves  beyond  themselves,  beyond 
their  being.  They  arc,  bnt  the  truth  of  this  Being  is  their  Efid. 
The  finite  thing  alters  itself  not  only  like  Something  in  generaU 
but  it  passes  away  and  it  is  not  merely  possible  for  it  to  pass  away 
— as  if  it  could  he  without  passing  away ;  but  the  being  as  such  of 
finite  things  is  to  have  the  germ  of  their  passing  away  as  their 
Within ;  the  hour  of  their  birth  is  the  hour  of  their  death. 


a.  The  Immediacy  of  Finitnde. 

The  thought  of  the  finitude  of  things  brings  this  sadness  with 
it,  because  it  is  the  qualitative  negation  pushed  to  its  point ;  in 
the  singleness  of  such  determiuation,  there  is  no  longer  left  them 
an  affirmative  being  distw^uwh'd  from  their  destination  to  perish. 
Finitude  is,  because  of  this  qualitative  simple  directness  of  nega- 
tion  (which  has  gone  back  to  the  abstract  antithesis  of  nothing 
and  ceasing  to  be  as  opposed  to  being),  the  most  stiff-necked 
category  of  understanding;  negation  as  such,  tality^  limit,  recon- 
cile themselves  with  their  Other,  the  There-being;  even  the 
abstract  nothing,  per  se,  is  given  up  as  an  abstraction  ;  but  finitude 
is  negation  as  in  itself  Ji^ed,  and  stands  therefore  up  abrupt  over 
against  its  affirmative.  What  is  finite  admits  readily  indeed  of 
being  brought  to  flux^^it  is  itself  this,  to  be  determined  to  its  end^ 
but  only  to  its  end  ;  it  is  the  unwillingness  rather  to  let  itself  be 
affirmatively  brought  to  its  affirmative,  the  Infinite,  to  lei  itself  be 
united  with  it ;  it  is  given  as  inseparable  from  its  nothing,  and  all 
reconciliation  with  its  other,  the  affirmative,  is  thereby  truncated. 
The  destination  of  finite  things  is  not  further  than  their  eful. 
Understanding  remains  immo%'able  in  this  hopelessness  of  Finitude, 
in  that,  regarding  non-being  as  the  true  nature  of  things,  it  makes 
it  at  the  same  time  impcrishaUc  and  absolute.  Only  in  their  other^ 
the  affirmative,  were  it  possible  for  their  perishableness  to  perish; 
but  thus  their  finitude  would  divorce  itself  from  them,  and  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  their  unalterable  Quality,  i.e,  their  Quality 
that  passes  not  over  into  its  other,  into  its  affirmative ;  it  is  thns 
eterruil. 

This  is  a  vei^^  important  consideration ;  that,  however^  the 
Finite  is  absolute — this  stand -point  truly  will  not  readily  be  taken 
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to  itself  by  any  philosophy,  or  opiniou,  or  by  understanding 
(common  Sense).  The  opposite  rather  is  expressly  present  in  the 
maintaining  of  the  finite  ;  the  Finite  is  the  limited,  the  transitory  ; 
the  finite  is  onli/  the  finite,  not  the  intransient;  this  lies  immediately 
in  its  definition  and  expression.  But  the  question  is,  whether  in 
the  mode  of  looking,  the  hein/j  offiniiude  is  stuck  by,  whether  the 
periskahlciic'is  remains,  or  whether  the  perish ableness  and  the 
perishing  /^^mA^,  whether  the  passing-away  passes  away?  That 
this  latter,  however,  is  not  the  case,  is  the  fact  even  in  that  view  of 
the  finite  which  regards;  the  pei^isking  or  pas^ing-away  as  the 
nltimnm  of  the  finite.  It  is  the  express  averment  that  the  finite 
is  irreconcilable  and  inconsistent  with  the  infinite,  that  the  finite 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  infinite.  To  the  infinite*  being, 
absolute  being  is  ascribed;  the  finite  thus  remains  opposite  it, 
held  fast  as  its  negative ;  incapable  of  union  with  the  infinite,  it 
remains  absolute  on  its  own  side ;  affirmation  could  come  to  it 
only  from  the  affirmative,  the  infinite,  and  it  would  perish  so ;  but 
a  union  with  the  infinite  is  that  which  is  declared  impossible. 
If  it  is  not  to  remain  opposed  to  the  infinite,  but  to  pass  or  perish, 
then,  as  has  been  already  said,  just  its  passing  is  the  ultimum,  not 
the  affirmative,  which  would  be  only  the  passing  of  the  passing. 
If,  however,  the  finite  is  not  to  pass  away  in  the  affirmative,  but 
its  end  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  nothing,  then  we  are  again  back 
to  that  first  abstract  nothing  which  is  long  since  passed. 

in  the  case  of  this  nothing,  however,  which  is  to  be  only 
nothing,  and  to  which  at  the  same  time  an  existence  is  attributed 
IB  thought,  conception,  or  speech,  there  presents  itself  the  same 
contradiction  as  has  just  been  signalised  in  the  case  of  the  Finite, 
only  that  it  QuXy  presefUs  itself  there,  while  in  Finitude  it  expressly 
is.  There  it  appears  as  subjective,  here  it  is  maintained — the 
Finite  starids  opposed  in  perpetuity  to  the  Injiiiite,  what  is  in  itself 
null  %%  and  it  is  as  in  itself  null.  This  is  to  be  brought  intel- 
ligibly to  consciousness;  and  the  development  of  the  finite  shows 
that  it  in  it  {s'uo  Martt),  as  this  contradiction,  falls  together  in 
itself,  and  actually  resolves  this  contradiction  by  this — not  that  it 
is  only  perishable  and  perishes,  but  that  the  perishing,  the  pass- 
ing, the  notliing,  is  not  the  last,  the  %diimitm,  but  that  it  perishes 
and  passes. 
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j8.  To'he-io,  or  Ohligati<yn-to^  and  Limitation, 

This  contradiction^  indeed,  is  directly  abstractly  present  in  tlu«»^ 
that  the  Something  is  finite,  or  that  the  Jinitc  is,  But  Something 
or  Being  is  no  longer  abstract,  bnt  reflected  into  self,  and  developed 
as  Being- within-self  which  has  in  it  a  Qualification  and  a  Talifica- 
tion,and  still  more  definitely,  a  Limit,  which  as  what  is  Immanent 
in  the  Something,  and  constitutive  of  the  quality  of  its  Being- 
wi thin-self,  is  finitude.  We  have  now  to  see  what  moments  are 
contained  in  this  notion  of  the  finite  Something, 

Qualification  and  Talification  manifested  themselves  as  sides  for 
external  reflexion ;  the  first,  indeed,  itself  implied  Otherwise- 
being  as  belonging  to  the  In-itself  of  the  Something;  the 
externality  of  tlie  Otherwise-being  is  on  one  side  in  tlie  proper 
iiiternality  of  the  Something,  on  tlie  other  side^  it  remains  as 
externality  distinguished  therefrom — it  is  stiU  externality  as 
such,  but  in  the  Something.  But  in  that,  further,  the  Otherwise- 
being  is  determined  as  Limit,  or  just  as  negation  of  the  negation, 
the  Otherwise-being  immanent  to  the  Something  is  demonstrated 
or  is  stated  as  the  reference  of  the  two  sides,  and  the  unity  with 
itself  of  the  Something  now  (to  which  Something  as  well  the 
Qualification  as  the  Talification  attaches)  is  its  reference  as  turned 
to  its  ownself,  the  reference  of  its  beent-iu-self  Qualification  to  its 
immanent  Limit,  which  reference  at  the  same  time  negates  in  it 
this  its  immanent  Limit.  The  aelf-identical  Within-Itself  refers 
itself  thus  to  itself  as  its  own  non -being,  but  as  negation  of  the 
negation,  as  negating  the  same  thing  in  it  which  at  the  same  time 
preserves  in  it  There-being,  for  that  is  the  Quality  of  its  Within- 
Itself.  The  proper  limit  of  the  Something  taken  thus  by  it  as  a 
negative,  that  at  the  same  is  essential  and  intrinsic,  is  not  only 
Limit  as  such,  but  Limitation,  But  the  Limitation  here  is  not 
alone  what  is  expressed  as  negated  (not  alone  the-as-negated- 
podif'd) ;  the  negation  is  double-edged,  seeing  that  what  is  the 
posited  negated  is  the  limit ;  for  this  (Limit)  in  general  is  what  is 
common  to  the  Something  and  the  Other,  and  also  determinate- 
ness  of  the  Being-in-self-ness  of  the  qualification  or  determination 
as  such.  This  Being-in-self,  as  the  negative  reference  to  its  Limit 
(this  latter  being  at  the  same  time  distinguishable  from  it),  is 
thus  to  itself  as  Limitation^ — the  To-hc-to,  or  OUigaiion'to  {Devoir, 
Solltn). 

That  the  limit,  which  is  in  the  Something,  prove  itself  as  only 
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limitation,  the  Something  must  at  the  same  time  within  its  own 
self  transcend  it  (the  Limit),  must  refer  itself  in  itself  to  it  as  to  a 
norirteent.  The  There-being  of  the  Something  lies  quiescently 
indifferent,  -as  it  were  beside  its  limit.  Something,  however, 
transcends  its  limit,  only  so  far  as  it  is  its  sublatedness,  the 
In-itself  which  is  negative  to  it  (the  limit).  And  in  that  it  (the 
limit)  is  in  the  determination  [manifestible  peculiar  nature]  itself 
as  Limitation,  Something  transcends  so  its  own  self. 

The  To-he-to  (SoUen)  contains  therefore  the  double  distinction, 
now  determination  as  be^nt-in-self  determination  against  the 
negation,  and  again  determination  as  a  non-being  that  is  dis- 
tinguished as  limitation  from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  that  is 
beent-in-self  determination. 

The  Finite  thing  has  thus  determined  itself  as  the  reference  of 
its  determination  to  its  limit ;  the  former  is  in  this  reference  To- 
be-to  (SoUen),  the  latter  is  Limitation.  Both  are  thus  moments 
of  the  Finite — both  consequently  themselves  finite,  as  well  the 
To-he-to  as  the  Limitation,  But  only  the  Limitation  is  expressed 
as  the  Finite;  the  To-be-to  is  only  limited  in  itself,  or  for  us. 
Through  its  reference  to  its  own  immanent  limit,  has  it  limita- 
tion ;  but  this  its  be-limitation  is  concealed  in  the  in-itself,  for  in 
its  There-being,  that  is,  in  its  determinateness  as  against  limita- 
tion, it  is  expressed  as  the  in-itself. 

What  is  to  be,  or  is  under  obligation  to  be,  is  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not.  If  it  were,  it  were  not  merely  to  be.  The  To-be-to  has 
therefore  essentially  a  limitation.  This  limitation  is  not  some- 
thing foreign ;  that  which  only  is  to  be,  is  the  deteinninatimi 
(destination)  which  is  now  expressed  as  it  is  in  fact,  namely,  at 
the  same  time  only  a  determinateness. 

The  Being-in-itself  of  the  Something  remits  itself  in  its  deter- 
mination therefore  into  the  Is-to-be,  or  the  Ought-to-he,  in  this  way, 
that  the  same  thing  which  constitutes  its  Being-in-itself  is  in  one 
and  the  same  respect  as  non-being ;  and  that,  too,  in  this  wise, 
that  in  the  Being-within-self,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  said 
Being-in-itself  is  as  the  one  negation  (the  negating  one)  unity 
with  the  other,  which  is  at  the  same  time  as  the  qualitatively 
other,  limit,  through  which  said  unity  is  as  reference  to  it  (limit). 
The  Limitation  of  the  finite  is  not  something  external,  but  its  own 
determination  is  also  its  limitation;  and  this  (limitation)  is  as 
well  its  own  self,  as  also  the  To-hc-to ;  it  is  what  is  common  to 
bothy  or  rather  that  in  which  both  are  identical. 
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As  To-be-tCf  now  again  further,  the  finite  thing  passes  beyond  its 
limitation;  the  same  deterrainateness  which  is  its  negation,  is 
also  sublated,  and  is  thus  its  Being-in4tself ;  its  limit  is  also  not 
its  limit 

As  To-be-to^  consequently^  Something  is  raise^l  above  its  limita- 
tion, again  contrariwise  only  a.^  To-be* to  has  it  i4s  limitaii€!in^_ 
Both  are  inseparable.  Something  has  a  limitation,  so  far  as  in 
its  determination  or  destination  it  has  the  negation^  and  the 
determination  or  destination  is  also  the  sublatedness  of  the 
Limitation. 

Remark. 

The  Ought-to^  Is-to,  Ohligation-to,  the  To-have-to,  or  To-be-to, 
(Sollen,  Devoir),  has  played  recently  un  grand  rd/r  in  philosophy. 
especially  in  reference  to  morality,  and  likewise  metaphysically 
as  the  last  and  absolute  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  Beiog-in- 
self,  or  of  the  reference  to  self^  and  of  the  determinateness  or 
limit 

You  mn,  for  you  ought — this  expression »  which  was  supposed  to 
say  a  great  deal,  lies  in  the  notion  of  the  To-be-to,  For  the  To- 
be-to  18  the  being  beyond  the  limitation  ;  limit  is  sublated  in  it 
the  Being-in-itself  of  the  To-be-to  is  thus  identical  reference  to 
self,  and  so  the  abstraction  of  the  being  abk  to.  But,  conversely, 
it  is  equally  true,  you  can  fiol  just  because  you  o%ight  For  in  th« 
To-be-to  there  equally  lies  the  limitation  as  a  limitation;  said 
formalism  of  the  possibility  to  has  in  it  a  reality,  a  qualitative 
Otherwise-being,  over  against  itself,  and  the  mutual  reference  of 
both  is  the  contradiction,  consequently  tht.  not  b*nng  aUr  to,  or 
rather  the  impossibility'to, 

In  the  To-be-to,  begins  the  transcendence  of  Finitude.  Infini- 
tude, The  To-be-to  is  what,  further  on  in  the  development, 
exhibits  itself,  with  reference  to  said  Irapossibility-to,  as  the 
Progressus  in  infinitum. 

As  regards  the  Form  of  the  To^-to  and  the  Limitation^  two 
prejudices  may  be  more  particularly  animadverted  on.  In  the 
first  place,  great  stress  is  usually  laid  on  the  limitations  of 
thought,  of  reason,  &c.y  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  limitation 
cannot  be  gone  beyond.  There  lies  in  this  averment  the  failure 
to  see  that  just  in  the  very  determining  of  Sometliing  as  limita- 
tion, the  limitation  is  already  left  For  a  determinateness,  limit, 
is  only  determined  as  limitation  in  antithesis  to  its  other,  or  as 
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against  its  uniimUated  part;  the  other  of  a  limitation  is  just  the 
heyond  of  the  same  The  stone,  the  metal,  is  not  beyond  its 
limitation^  just  because  the  latter  is  not  limitation  for  it.  If, 
however,  as  regards  such  general  propositions  of  mere  under- 
standing, that  the  limitation  cannot  be  transcended,  thought  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  endeavour  to  see  what  lies  in  the  notion, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  actuality,  where  such  positions 
will  be  found  to  manifest  themselves  as  what  is  most  uimciual. 
J  list  by  this,  too,  that  thought  Is'to-he  something  liigher  than  the 
actual,  is  to  keep  itself  apart  from  it  in  higher  regions — that  is,  in 
that  it  is  itself  determined  as  a  To-be-to — on  one  side  it  reaches 
not  as  far  as  to  the  notion,  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  its  lot  to 
comport  itself  just  as  untruly  towards  the  actual  as  towards  the 
notion.  Because  the  stone  thinks  not,  not  even  feelsj  its  limi- 
tatedness  is  not  limitation  for  ii,  that  is,  is  not  in  it  a  negation  for 
the  thought,  feeling,  &c.,  which  it  does  not  possess.  But  even  the 
stone  is  as  Something  distinguished  into  its  determination  or 
in-itself  and  into  its  There-being,  and  to  that  extent  even  it 
transcends  its  limitation;  the  notion  which  it  is  m  ^/stV/ implies 
identity  with  its  other.  If  it  is  an  acidifiable  base,  it  is  oxidis- 
able,  neutral isable,  &c.  In  the  oxidation,  neutralisation,  &c.»  its 
limitation  to  be  only  as  base  sublates  itself;  it  transcends  its 
limitation,  just  as  the  acid  sublates  its  iimitation  to  be  as  acid; 
and  the  To-he-to,  the  oUigaiion  to  transcend  its  limitation,  is  (in 
the  acid  as  well  as  in  the  caustic  base)  so  much  present,  that  it  is 
only  by  dint  of  force  that  these  can  be  kept  fixed  as — waterless, 
that  is,  purely  nou-neutral — acid  and  caustic  base. 

Should  an  existence,  however,  contain  the  notion,  not  merely  as 
abstract  In-itselfnegs,  bnt  as  beent-for-self  totality,  as  instinct,  as 
life,  feeling,  conception,  t&c,  it  eifects  out  of  itself  this — to  be,  and 
to  paas  out,  over  and  beyond  the  limitation.  The  plant  transcends 
the  limitation  to  be  as  germ,  and  just  as  much  the  limitation  to  be 
as  blossom,  as  fruit,  as  leaf ;  the  germ  becomes  a  developed  plant, 
the  blossom  fades  away  into,  &c.  &c.  A  sentient  existence  in  the 
limitation  of  hunger,  of  thirst,  &e,  is  the  impulse  to  pass  out 
beyond  this  limitation,  and  it  efiects  this  transcendence.  It  feels 
pain,  and  the  privilege  of  sentient  nature  is  to  feel  pain ;  there  is 
a  negation  in  its  sdf,  and  this  negation  is  determined  in  its  feeling 
as  a  Hmiiation,  just  because  Sentient  existence  has  the  feeling  of 
its  self,  which  self  is  the  totality  that  is  out  and  beyond  said 
deterniinateness  (of  hunger).     Were  it  not  out  and  beyond  it,  it 
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would  not  feel  it  as  its  negatioQ,  and  would  have  no  pain.     But 

it  is  reason,  thought,  which  we  are  required  to  suppose  incapable 
of  transcendiog  limitation — reason^  which  is  the  universal,  which, 
per  se^  is  out  and  beyond  the,  i.e.  all  particularity,  which  is  nothing 
but  transcendence  of  limitation.  It  is  true  that  not  every  going- 
bey  ond  or  beiiig-beyond  the  limitation  is  a  veritable  emancipation 
from  this  latter,  a  genuine  affirmation ;  the  To-be-io  itself  is  already 
such  imperfect  transcendence,  and  wholly  an  abstraction.  But 
the  pointing  to  the  wholly  abstract  universal  suffices  as  against 
the  equally  abstract  assurance  that  the  limitation  canuot  be  tran- 
scended, or,  indeed^  the  pointing  to  the  infinite  in  general  against 
the  assurance,  that  the  finite  cannot  be  transcended, 

A  seemingly  ingenious  fancy  of  Leibnitz  may  here  be  mentioned : 
if  a  magnet  liad  consciousness,  it  would  regard  its  direction  to  the 
north  as  a  determination  of  its  own  will,  a  law  of  its  freedom. 
Rather,  if  it  had  consciousness,  and  so  will  and  free  choice,  it 
would  possess  thought*  and  so  space  would  be  for  it  as  miivcT^al 
space,  implying  all  directions,  and  thus  the  one  direction  to  the 
north  would  be  rather  as  a  limitation  of  its  freedom,  just  as  it 
would  be  a  limitation  to  be  kept  fixed  in  one  spot,  for  man,  but 
not  for  a  plant. 

The  To'be4o  on  the  other  side  is  transcendence  of  the  limitation, 
but  only  a  Jinite  iranscendcncc.  It  has  therefore  its  place  and  its 
value  in  the  field  of  the  fi^nite,  where  it  holds  fast  its  Being-in- 
itselfness  as  opposed  to  its  limitatedness,  and  maintains  it  (the 
Ansich-sej/n)  as  the  rule  and  the  essential,  opposed  to  what,  in 
comparison,  is  the  null  Duty  is  a  To-be*to,  an  obligation -to, 
directed  against  the  particular  will,  against  self-seeking  greed  and 
self-willed  interest;  it  is  enjoined  as  a  To-be-to,  an  nbligation*to, 
on  the  will  ao  far  as  it,  in  its  capability  of  movement,  can  deviate 
from  the  true.  Those  who  estimate  the  To-be-to  of  morals  so 
high,  and  opine  that  morality  is  to  be  destroyed,  if  the  To-be-to 
is  not  i^cogriised  as  ultiraum  and  as  truth,  just  as  the  raisarnituj^, 
whose  understanding  gives  itself  the  endless  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  adduce  a  To-be-to,  an  Ought-to,  and  so  a  knmtnng 
bcUcr,  against  everything  that  presently  is — who  therefore  will  as 
little  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  ougbt-to — perceive 
not  that  for  the  finitude  of  their  circle,  the  ought-to  is  perfectly 
recognised.  But  in  actuality  itself  it  stands  not  so  hopeless  with 
reason  and  law,  that  they  only  ought  to  be, — it  is  only  the 
abstractum  of  the  Being-in-itself  that  maintains  this — ^just  as  little 
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SO,  as  that  the  ought-to  is  in  itself  perennial,  and,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  finite  absolute.  The  Kantian  and  Fichtian 
philosophy  assigns  the  ought-to,  the  to-be-to,  as  the  highest  point 
of  the  solution  of  the  contradictions  of  reason ;  it  is,  however,  rather 
only  the  stand-point  of  fixture  in  finitude,  and  so  in  contradiction. 


y.  Transition  of  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite, 

The  Ought-to,  per  se,  implies  the  Limitation,  and  the  Limitation 
the  Ought-to.  Their  reference  to  each  other  is  the  Finite  entity 
itself,  which  contains  them  both  in  its  Being-within-itself.  These 
moments  of  its  determination  are  qualitatively  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  Limitation  is  determined  as  the  negative  of  the  Ought^ 
to,  and  the  Ought-to  equally  as  the  negative  of  the  Limitation. 
The  Finite  entity  is  thus  the  contradiction  of  itself  within  itself ;  it 
sublates  itself,  passes  away.  But  this  its  result,  the  negative  in 
general,  is  (a)  its  very  determination  [Qualification  or  its  In-itself] ; 
for  it  (the  result)  is  the  negative  of  the  negative.  The  Finite  is 
thus  in  passing  away  not  passed  away ;  it  has  in  the  first  instance 
become  only  another  Finite,  which  however  is  equally  a  passing 
away  as  transition  into  another  Finite,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
But  ()8)  this  result  being  considered  closer,  the  Finite  has  in  its 
passing  away,  this  negation  of  itself,  attained  its  Being-in-itself,  it 
has  gone  together  with  itself  in  it.  Each  of  its  moments  contains 
just  this  result :  the  Ought-to  passes  over  the  Limitation,  i.e,,  over 
its  own  self ;  but  over  it,  or  as  its  other,  there  is  only  the  Limitation 
itself.  The  Limitation,  however,  points  immediately  out  over 
itself  to  its  other,  which  is  the  Ought-to ;  but  this  again  is  the 
same  disunion  of  Being  in  itself  {Ansiehseyn)  and  of  Being  there 
{Daseyn)  as  the  Limitation,  that  is,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  out  over 
itself  then  it  goes  together  equally  only  with  its  own  self.  This 
identity  with  itself,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  is  affirmative 
being,  and  so  the  other  of  the  Finite — the  Finite  as  that  which  is 
to  have  the  First  negation  as  its  determinateness — that  other  is  th^ 
Infinite, 


The  Infinite. 

The  Infinite  in  its  simple  notion  may  in  the  first  instance  be 
regarded  as  a  new  definition  of  the  absolute ;  it  is  as  the  deter* 
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miuationless  reference  to  self,  put  as  Being  and  Becoming.  The 
forms  of  There-being  fail  or  fall  out  in  the  series  of  the  deter- 
minations which  can  be  regarded  as  definitions  of  the  absolute*, 
because  the  forms  of  its  sphere  are,  per  sc,  immediately  expressed 
or  put  only  as  determinatenesses,  as  finite  in  general.  The 
Infinite,  however,  appears  directly  as  absolute,  being  expressly 
determined  as  negation  of  the  Finite,  and  thus  there  is  refei^noe 
expressly  made  in  the  Infinite  to  the  limitatedness  of  which  Being 
and  Becoming  (though  in  themselves  neither  showing  nor  having 
any  limitatedness)  might  yet,  perhaps,  be  not  unsusceptible — and 
any  such  limitatedness  is  negated  in  it*s,  the  Infinite's,  regoLnL 

Even  thus,  however,  the  Infinite  is  not  yet  in  effect  excepted 
from  limitatedness  and  finitude;  the  main  point  is  to  distinguish 
the  true  notion  of  the  Infinite  from  the  bastard  or  spurious  Infinite, 
the  Infinite  of  Reason  from  the  Infinite  of  Understanding,  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  the  finiiiml  Infinite,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
just  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Infinite  pure  and  apart  from  the 
Finite,  the  former  is  only  finitised. 

The  Infinite  is 

a.  in  mnple  determination  the  affirmative  as  negation  of  the 
Finite : 

b.  it  is  thus,  however,  in  alternating  determination  with  the 
Finite,  and  is  the  abstract,  one-sided  Infinite: 

c.  the  self-sublation  of  this  Infinite  with  that  of  the  Finite  as  a 
single  process — is  the  veritabk  Tnjimtc 

a.  The  Infinite  in  general. 

The  Infinite  is  the  negation  of  the  negation,  the  afiirmative,  the 
bcing^  which  out  of  the  limitatedness  has  again  restored  itself. 
The  Infinite  i$,  and  in  a  more  intense  sense  than  the  first  immedi- 
ate Being ;  it  is  the  veritable  Being,  the  rising  out  over  the  Limi- 
tation. At  the  name  of  the  Infinite  there  arises  to  spirit  its  own 
lights  for  spirit  is  not  herein  only  abstractly  with  itself,  but  raises 
itself  to  its  own  self,  to  the  light  of  its  thinking,  of  its  universality, 
of  its  freedom. 

First  of  all  as  regards  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  it  has  been 
found  that  There-being  {Dascyn)  in  its  Being-in-itself  {Anmchsnpi) 
determines  itself  as  Finite  (Endlickes)^  and  transcends  the  Limita- 
tion {Schrafike).  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Finite  itself,  to  transcend 
its  own  self,  to  negate  its  negation,  and  to  become  infinite.  The 
Infinite  thus  does  not  stand  as  something  ready-made  and  com- 
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plete,  per  se.omr  the  Finite,  in  such  wise  that  the  Finite  shall 
have  and  shall  hold  ite  permanence  <nU  of  or  mid^  the  former. 
Nor  do  IOC  only  as  a  subjective  reason  pass  over  the  Finite  into 
the  Infinite.  As,  for  instance*  when  it  is  said  that  the  Infinite  is 
the  notion  of  reason,  and  through  reason  we  raise  ourselves  over 
Ihe  things  of  time,  this  takes  place  nevertheless  without  prejudice 
to  the  finite,  which  is  nowise  concerned  in  said  elevation — an 
elevation  which  remains  external  to  it  So  far,  however,  as  the 
Finite  itself  is  raised  into  the  Infinite,  it  is  just  as  little  any 
foreign  force  which  elfecta  this  on  it,  but  its  nature  is  this, — to 
refer  itself  to  iteelf  as  limitation,  limitation  as  such,  and  also  as 
To-he.'to,  and  to  transcend  the  same  (limitation),  or  rather  as  refer- 
ence to  self  to  have  negated  it  and  to  be  beyond  it  Not  in  the 
sublation  of  the  Finite  is  it  that  there  arises  the  Infinite,  but  the 
Finite  is  only  this,  through  its  very  nature  to  become  (rise)  to  the 
Infinite.  Infinitude  is  its  affi^imiaUve  dHtrminatioii,  that  which  in 
itself  it  truly  is. 

Thus  the  Finite  has  disappeared  in  the  Infinite,  and  what  is,  is 
anly  the  Injiniie. 


b.  AUemaiing  Dderminaiion  of  the  Finite  and  the  InJinUe, 

The  Infinite  is ;  in  this  immediacy  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
negation  of  another,  the  Finite.  Thus  as  beent,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  non-being  of  another,  it  has  fallen  back  into  the  category 
of  the  Something  as  a  determinate  in  general. — or  more  accurately, 
because  it  is  There- being  reflected  into  self  and  resulting  through 
sublation  of  the  de terra inaten ess  exp7r^ed  or  s^t  consequently  as 
There-being  that  is  distinguished  from  its  deter  rain  a  ten  ess,  it  has 
faUen  back  into  the  category  of  Something  with  a  Limit.  The 
Finite  in  view  of  this  determinateness  s tan  Is  opposed  to  the 
Infinite,  m  real  Thete^iing ;  they  stand  thus  in  qualitative 
Ttfcrtnce  as  coriMani  or  permaiwni  out  of  each  other ;  the  imm€' 
diats  being  of  the  Infinite  awakes  the  being  of  its  negation^  the 
Finite  again,  which  primarily  seemed  lost  in  the  Infinite. 

But  the  Infinite  and  Finite  are  not  in  these  categories  of 
feference  only;  both  sides  are  further  determined  as  merely 
others  mutually.  That  is  to  say,  the  finite  is  the  limitation 
expressed  as  the  limitatioUj  it  is  There-being  with  the  determina- 
tion (nature)  to  go  over  into  its  Being-in-itself,  or  infinitely  to 
hecotiie.     Infinitude  is  the  nothing  of  the  Finite,  its  Bein^-inr-itsilf 
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(An$ichsetf%)  and  its  To-be-io^  but  this  at  the  Bame  time  as  reflect 
into  self>  the  To-he-to  carried  out,  or  only  self-to-self-refereut  quite 
affirmative  being.  In  Infinitude  there  is  the  satisfaction  present 
that  all  deteiminateness,  change,  all  liraitatioD,  and  with  it  the 
To-be- to  itself,  have  disappeared — ^determinateneas  is  expressed  as 
subkted,  the  nothing  of  the  finite.  As  this  negation  of  the  finite 
is  the  Being-in-self  determined,  which  (Beiug-in-sell)  thus  as 
negation  of  the  negation  is  affirmatively  within  itself.  This 
aflBrmation,  however,  is  as  qualitative  immediate  reference  to  self. 
Being;  ami  thus  the  Infinite  is  reduced  to  the  category  that  it 
has  the  Finite  as  amther  opposed  to  it;  its  negative  nature  is 
expressed  as  the  hecnt,  and  so  first  and  immediate,  negation.  The 
Infinite  is  in  this  manner  burdened  with  the  antithesis  to  the 
Finite,  which,  as  Other,  remains  at  the  same  time  determinate  real 
There-being,  thougli  it  is  expressed  as — in  its  Being-in -itself,  the 
Infinite — ^at  the  same  time  sublated ;  this  (Infinite)  is  the  non- 
finite  ;  a  being  in  the  determinateness  (form)  of  negation.  Opposed 
to  the  finite,  the  sphere  of  beent  determinatenesses,  of  realities,  is 
the  Infinite,  the  indeterminate  void,  the  other  side  (the  beyond)  of 
the  Finite,  which  (Finite)  has  its  Being-in -self  not  in  its  There- 
being,  which  (There-being)  is  a  determinate  one. 

The  Infinite  counter  the  Finite  tluis  expressed  or  put  in  quali- 
tative reference  of  other  to  each  other,  is  to  he  named  the  spurious 
Infinite,  the  Infinite  of  the  Understanding,  to  which  it  has  the 
valne  of  the  highest,  of  absolute  truth  ;  to  bring  understanding  to 
a  consciousness  of  this,  that,  iu  that  it  opines  to  have  reached  its 
satisfaction  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  truth,  it,  on  the  contrary^ 
is  landed  in  unreconciled,  unresolved,  absolute  contradiction — this 
must  be  effected  by  the  contradictions  into  which  it  falls  on  all 
sides,  as  soon  as  it  attempts  application  and  explication  of  these 
its  categoriea 

This  contradiction  is  immediately  present  in  this,  that  the  Finite 
BS  There-being  remains  counter  the  Infinite ;  there  are  thus  two 
determinatenesses ;  there  are  two  worlds  to  hand,  one  infinite  and 
one  finite;  and  in  their  reference  the  Infinite  is  only  limit  of  the 
Finite,  and  is  thus  only  a  determinate,  even  Ji^ntfi  Infinite, 

This  contradiction  develops  its  intent  into  more  express  forme. 
The  Finite  is  the  real  There-being  which  thus  dialectically  remaJDS;, 
even  in  that  transition  is  made  to  its  non-being,  the  Infinite ; — this 
latter  has,  as  has  been  shown,  only  the  first,  immediate  negation 
as  its  determinateness  counter  the  Finite,  just  as  the  Finite  as 
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r^ards  said  negation  has,  as  negated,  only  the  value  of  an  Other, 

and  therefore  is  still  Something.  When,  consequently,  uuder- 
standing,  elevating  itself  out  of  this  finite  world,  mounts  to  its 
highest,  the  lofiuite,  this  finite  world  remains  stationary  for  it  as 
a  this  sids^  %o  that  the  Infinite  appears  only  hctjo^ul  the  Finite, 
separated  from  the  Finite,  and  just  thus  the  Finite  sepamted  from 
the  Infinite;  hoth  assigned  dist/irict  places, — the  Finite  as  There- 
being,  Being  on  this  side,  and  the  Infinite  again,  the  hi-itstlf 
indeed  of  the  Finite,  hut  a  Yonder  away  into  the  dim,  inaccessible 
distance,  oiU  of  which  the  Finite  finds  itself  and  remains  hera 

Sundered  thus,  they  are  just  as  essentially  referred  to  each  other 
by  the  very  negation  which  separates  tliem.  This  negation,  co- 
referent  of  iJi€m,  the  self-reflected  Somethings,  is  the  mutual  limit 
of  the  one  counter  the  other;  and  that,  too,  in  such  wise  that  each 
of  them  has  in  it  the  limit  not  merely  counter  the  other,  but  the 
negation  is  their  Bei/ig-hi'Self ;  each  has  tlius  the  limit,  eveu^?«/* 
s€  or  independently  in  U,  in  its  separation  from  the  other.  The 
limit,  however,  is  as  the  first  negation  ;  hoth  are  thus  limited, 
finite  in  themselves.  Still,  each  is  also  as  affirmatively  referent 
of  self  to  self  the  negation  of  its  limit ;  it  thus  immediately  repels 
it  from  itself  as  its  noo-heing,  and,  qualitatively  separated  there- 
from, it  sets  it  as  miotJur  being  apart  from  itself,  the  Finite  its 
Non-being  as  this  Infinite,  this  latter  just  so  the  Finite.  That 
from  the  Finite  to  the  Infinite  necessarily,  i.e.  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Finite,  ti-ausition  must  be  made,  and  the  Finite 
raised  as  into  its  Being*in-3elf,  is  easily  granted,  seeing  that  the 
Finite  is  determined,  as  persistent  There-being  indeed^  but,  at  the 
same  time,  also  as  what  is  in  itself  null,  and  therefore  what  in  its 
own  determination  (nature)  resolves  itself  j  while  the  Infinite  again 
is  indeed  determined  as  attended  by  negation  and  limit;  but,  at 
the  same  time  also  as  what  is  beent  m  itself  in  such  wise  that 
this  abstraction  of  the  self  to  self  referent  affirmation  constitutes 
its  determination,  and  with  such  determination  consequently  the 
Finite  There-beiug  lies  not  m  it.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Infinite  itself  reaches  its  affirmative  Being  as  result  only  hy  means 
of  the  negation,  as  negation  of  the  negation,  and  that  this  ita  affir- 
mation taken  as  only  aimple,  qualitative  Being,  brings  down  the 
negation  it  contains  to  simple  immediate  negation,  and  so  conse- 
quently to  determinateness  and  limit,  and  this  [qualitative  being 
again]  then  as  in  the  same  way  contradictory  to  its  Being-in-itself  is 
excluded  from  it  as  not  its,  rather  is  put  as  what  is  opposed  to  its 
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Being-in-itaelf,  the  Finite*  In  that  thus  each,  just  in  it  and  from 
its  own  determination,  is  implicaiimi  of  its  other,  they  are  iiisepar- 
able.  But  this  their  unity  is  cmiceukd  in  their  qualitative  other- 
ness ;  it  is  the  iiiteriial  one,  which  only  Im  at  hotioiiu 

Hereby  is  the  manner  of  the  manifestation  of  this  unity  deter- 
mined ;  expressed  in  the  Thtre'heing  it  is  as  a  striking  round  or 
transition  of  the  Finite  into  the  lodnite,  and  vice  versd;  so  that 
the  Infinite  only  stands  foncurd  in  or  by  the  Finitep  and  the  Finite 
in  or  by  the  Infinite,  the  other  in  or  by  the  other,  that  is  to  say, 
each  is  an  own  proper  imnudiatc  existence  in  or  by  the  other,  and 
their  reference  is  only  an  external  one. 

The  process  of  their  transition  takes  the  following  complete 
shape.  Transcendence  is  made  beyond  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite, 
This  transcendence  appears  as  an  external  act  In  this  void 
beyond  the  Finite  what  arises?  What  is  the  positive  element 
therein  ?  Because  of  the  inseparableness  of  the  Infinite  and 
Finite  (or  because  this  Infinite,  thus  standing  on  its  own  side,  is 
itself  limitated),  Limit  arises ;  the  Infinite  has  disappeared — its 
other,  the  Finite,  has  put  itself  in  place.  But  this  on  the  part  of 
the  Finite  appears  as  an  event  external  to  the  Infinite,  and  the 
new  limit  as  such  a  one  as  arises  not  out  of  the  Infiuite  itself,  but, 
still,  is  jnst  there.  There  is  thus  present  a  mlapse  into  the  pre- 
vious determination  which  has  been  sublated  to  no  purpose.  But 
this  new  limit  is  itself  only  such  as  is  to  be  sublated,  or  transcended. 
So  there  has  thus  again  arisen  the  void,  the  nothing,  in  which,  just 
in  the  same  manner,  again  determinateness,  a  new  limit,  is  met 
with— «?«?  so  on,  ad  injinihim. 

There  is  present  the  alternation  of  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite; 
the  Finite  is  finite  only  in  reference  to  the  To-be-to  or  the  Infinite, 
and  the  Infinite  is  only  infinite  in  reference  to  the  Finite.  They 
are  inseparable,  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  others  to  one 
another ;  each  has  itself  the  other  of  it  in  it ;  thus  each  is  unity 
of  it  and  of  its  other,  and  is  in  its  determinateness  There*be%nf 
— There-being  not  to  be  that  which  it  itself  is,  and  which  its 
other  is. 

It  is  this  reciprocal  determination  which,  negating  ita  own  self 
and  its  own  negation ,  presents  itself  as  the  Frogres»us  ad  Infinitum^ 
which  in  so  many  forms  and  applications  has  the  value  of  an 
vliimate,  beyond  which  there  cannot  be  any  further  transition,  but 
thought,  arrived  at  this.  And  so  mi,  ad  infinitum,  supposes  itself  to 
have  reached  its  end.     This  Progress  appears  always  when  relaiim 
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determinations  are  pushed  to  their  antithesis,  so  that  they  are  in 
inseparable  unity,  and  yet  to  each  counter  the  other  a  self-sub- 
sistent  There-being  is  ascribed.  This  Progress  is  therefore  the 
catitradution  which  is  not  resolved,  but  is  always  only  enunciated 
as  jpresent 

There  is  an  abstract  transcendence  present,  which  remains 
imperfect,  in  that  this  transcendence  is  not  itself  iransccndtd.  The 
Infinite  is  there  before  us;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  transcended,  for  a 
new  limit  is  assumed,  but  just  thus  rather  we  are  only  back  in  the 
Finite.  This  bastard  Infinite  is  in  itself  the  same  thiii*,^  as  the 
perpetual  To-be-to;  it  is  indeed  the  negation  of  the  Finite,  but  it 
cannot  in  truth  free  itself  therefrom  ;  this  comes  forward  in  itself 
again  as  its  other,  because  this  Infinite  only  is  as  in  rcfcrtTicc  to 
the  Finite  which  is  other  to  it.  The  Progress  in  infinitum  is 
therefore  only  the  self-repeating  sameness,  one  and  the  same 
wearisome  alU:rnation  of  this  Finite  and  InSnite. 

The  Infinitude  of  the  infinite  Progress  remains  burdened  with 
the  Finite  as  such,  is  limited  thereby  and  itself  Jinite.  But  thus, 
consequently,  it  were  assumed  in  effect  as  Unity  of  the  Finite  and 
Infinite.  But  this  unity  is  not  reflected  on.  This  unity,  however, 
is  that  alone  which  in  the  Finite  evokes  the  Infinite,  and  in  the 
Infinite  the  Finite:  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  mainspring  of  the 
Infinite  Progress*  This  Progress  is  the  (xiemale  of  said  Unity 
and  Conception  remains  standing  by  this  cxtemalc — by  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  one  and  the  same  reciprocation,  an  empty 
unrest  to  advance  further  out  over  the  limit  into  the  Infinite^ 
which  advance  Jinds  in  this  Infinite  a  new  limit,  by  which, 
however,  it  is  just  as  little  able  to  call  a  halt  as  in  the  Infinite, 
This  Infinite  has  the  fixed  determination  of  a  Further  side  which 
cannot  be  reached,  just  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is^  not  to  he 
reached, — ^just  because  there  is  no  leaving  oflf  from  the  determining 
of  it,  as  the  Further  side,  as  the  beent  negation.  In  consequence 
of  this  its  nature,  it  has  the  Finite  as  a  Hither  side  opposed  to  it, 
which  can  as  little  raise  itself  into  the  Infinite,  just  for  this 
reason,  that  it  has  this  determination  of  a  There-being  generative 
of  Aiwiktr,  generative  consequently  of  a  perpetual  repetition — 
generative  of  itself  in  its  beyond  itself  again,  and  yet»  at  the  same 
time,  aa  different  therefrom. 
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c.  Thfi  Affirmative  Infinite, 

In  this  hitlier  and  thither  of  an  alternating  conclusion,  now  of 
the  Finite,  and  again  of  the  Infinite,  the  truth  of  these  is  already 
in  itself  priMui,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  take  up  what 
is  present.  This  movement  hither  and  thither  constitutes  the 
external  realuation  of  the  notion ;  what  the  notion  contains 
impiiciter  is  txplmUr^  formally  expressed,  in  this  (outer  realisa- 
tion), but  <y;^rr?t«%,  as  falling  asunder;  the  comparison  of  these 
diverse  moments  is  all  that  is  required  to  yield  the  unity  which 
gives  the  notion  itself; — ^the  unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  is,  as 
has  been  often  remarked  already »  and  as  deserves  now  specially  to 
be  remembered,  a  one-sided  expression  for  this  unity  as  it  is  in 
truth ;  but  the  elimination  of  this  one-sided  statement  must  also 
lie  in  the  externalisation  of  the  notion  which  is  now  before  us. 

Taken  in  its  first,  simply  immediate  statement,  the  Infinite  is 
only  as  iranscendtiicf  of  i\\B  Finite ;  it  is  in  its  determination 
[definition,  express  nature]  the  negation  of  the  Finite;  thus  the 
Finite,  as  only  that  which  is  to  be  transcended,  is  the  negation  of 
itself  just  i/i  i7— just  that  negation  which  the  Infinite  ia  There 
lies  thus  in  each,  the  ddermimattfUM  of  the  other, — yet,  according 
to  the  infinite  Progress,  they  are  to  be  mutually  excluded,  and 
only  reciprocally  to  follow  each  other  ;  neither  can  be  stated  and 
comprehended  without  the  other,  the  Inliiiite  not  without  the 
Finite,  the  Finite  not  without  the  Infinite,  When  what  the 
Infinite  is,  is  mid,  the  negation,  pamely,  of  the  Firnic,  the  Finite 
itMBit,  h  m-ennnciuted ;  for  the  definition  or  determination  of  the 
Infinite,  it  CHunot  be  di^tpensed  with.  People  require  only  to  know 
what  they  my  to  find  the  Finite  in  the  Infinite.  Of  the  Finite,  for 
its  part,  it  is  at  once  gi-anted,  that  it  is  what  is  null,  but  just  it8 
nullity  is  the  Infinitude,  fram  which  it  is  thus  inseparable.  In 
this  way  of  regarding  them,  they  may  seem  to  be  taken  witli 
Tiferemt  to  tlieir  other  [or  only  in  their  refe7'€nce\  Now  should 
they  be  supposed  Tefer€nce4tss,  in  such  wise  that  they  are  con- 
nected only  by  an  And,  they  will  stand  as  if  mutually  opposed^ j 
self-subsistent,  each  only  in  itselt  Let  us  see  now,  how  in  such* 
shape  they  are  constituted.  So  placed^  the  Infinite  is  one  i^  the 
two ;  but  as  only  one  of  the  two  it  is  itself  finite — it  is  not  the 
whole,  but  cmly  one  side  ;  it  has  in  its  Opposite  its  limit ;  it  is 
thus  the  finite  Infinite.  Or  there  are  only  tioo  IHnite^  before  us. 
Just  in  this,  that  it  is  thus  placed  as  smidered  from  the  Finite, 
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and  therefore  as  OTusided,  lies  its  Finitude,  and  therefore  its  unity 
with  the  Finite.  The  Finite,  for  its  part,  placed  blq  per  se  apart 
from  the  Infinite,  is  this  refcratce  to  self,  in  which  its  relativity, 
dependency,  its  paasingness  is  removed  j  it  is  the  same  self- 
snbstantiality  and  affirmation  of  itself  which  the  Infinite  is  taken 
to  be. 

Both  modes  of  consideration,  though  seeming  at  first  to  have  a 
different  determinate  for  their  start — ^so  far  as  the  former  is 
supposed  to  view  them  only  as  reference  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite 
to  each  other,  of  each  to  its  other ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
hold  them  apart  fmm  each  other  in  their  complete  isolation, — 
give  one  and  the  same  result;  the  Infinite  and  Finite,  viewed 
according  to  the  refertmm  of  both  to  one  another,  which  reference 
wei*e  to  be  external  to  them,  but  which  is  essential  to  them, 
neither  being  what  it  is  without  it,  contain  thus  each  its  other  in 
its  own  determination,  just  as  much  as  each  taken  ptr  se,  regarded 
in  itself,  has  its  other  lying  in  it  as  its  own  moment. 

This  yields,  then,  the— decried — ^unity  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite 
—the  unity,  which  is  itself  the  Infinite,  which  comprehends  in 
itself  its  own  self  and  the  Finite — and  therefore  is  the  Infinite 
in  another  sense  than  in  that,  according  to  which  the  Finite  is 
eeparated  from  it  and  placed  on  the  other  side.  In  that  they 
must  be  as  well  distinguished,  each,  as  already  shown,  is  also 
itself  in  it  the  unity  of  both ;  and  thus  there  are  two  such  unities, 
^The  common  element,  the  unity  of  both  determinates,  as  unity, 
expreeses  both  in  the  first  place  as  negated,  seeing  that  each  is 
supposed  to  be  that  which  it  is  in  their  distinguishedoess ;  in 
their  unity  they  lose,  therefore,  their  qualitative  nature; — an 
important  reflexion  against  conception,  which  will  not  emancipatt.* 
itself  from  this^ — to  hold  fast,  in  the  unity  of  the  Infinite  ami 
Finite,  these  according  to  the  quality  which  they  are  supposed  t*) 
have  as  taken  apart,  and  therefore  to  see  in  said  unity  only  the 
contradiction,  not  also  the  resolution  of  the  same  by  the  negation 
of  the  qualitative  determinateness  of  both;  thus  the  directly 
simple  all-common  unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  is  falsified. 

But  further,  in  that  now  also  they  are  to  be  taken  as  different, 
the  unity  of  the  Infinite,  which  each  of  these  moments  is^  is 
differently  determined  in  each  of  them.  The  Infinite^  so  deter- 
mined, has  in  it  the  Finitude  which  is  diatinguislied  from  it;  the 
former  is  in  this  unity  the  hi-itself  and  the  latter  is  only  deter- 
minateness, limit  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  limit  which  is  the  directly 
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other  of  it  (the  lofinite),  ita  antithesis ;  its  determination,  which 
is  the  hi'ilMlf  as  such,  becomes  by  the  falsifying  addition  of  a 
quajity  of  such  a  nature  vitiated;  it  is  thus  b.  Jinitised  Infinite. 
In  like  manner,  in  that  the  Finite  as  such  is  only  the  Non-/n- 
itself,  but  by  reason  of  the  unity  in  question  has  likewise  its 
opposite  in  it,  it  becomes  raised  above  ita  value,  and  that  too»  so 
to  speak,  infinitely  ;  it  is  expressed  {set)  as  the  Infiniiised  Finite. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  previously  the  simple,  is  the  double 
unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  falsified  by  understanding.  This 
takes  place  here  also  by  this,  that  in  the  one  of  the  two  unities 
the  Infinite  is  taken  as  not  negated,  rather  as  the  In-itself,  in 
which  therefore  there  is  not  to  be  determinateness  and  limitation ; 
the  In-itsdf  were  by  this  depreciated  and  vitiated.  Contrariwise, 
the  Finite  is  likewise  held  fast  as  the  non-negated,  though  in 
itself  null,  so  that  in  its  connexion  with  the  Infinite  it  is  raised 
to  that  which  it  is  not,  and  is  thereby — not  disappearing  but 
rather  perpetually  continuing — unfinitised  against  its  own  dis- 
tinctive determination. 

The  falsification,  which,  with  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  under- 
standing commits  in  holding  fast  their  mutual  reference  as 
qualitative  diversity,  in  maintaining  them  as  in  their  nature 
separated  and  indeed  absolutely  separated,  is  occasioned  by  for- 
getting that  which  for  understanding  itself  tlie  notion  of  these 
moments  is.  According  to  this  notion,  the  unity  of  the  Finite 
and  Infinite  is  not  an  external  bringing  together  of  them,  nor  a 
combination  alien  and  repugnant  to  their  distinctive  nature^  in 
which  combination  there  would  be  conjoined  what  were  in 
themselves  separated  and  opposed,  mutually  self-substantial  and 
existent,  and  consequently  incompaiible ;  but  each  is  just  in  i^ 
this  unity,  and  that  only  as  suhlation  of  itself,  in  which  neither 
shall  have  any  advantage  over  the  other  as  regards  In^itsdf-nesi 
and  affirmative  There-being.  As  already  shown,  the  Finite  ia 
only  as  transcendence  of  itself;  there  is  contained  therefore  in 
it,  the  Infinite,  the  other  of  itself.  Just  so  is  the  Infinite  only 
as  transcendence  of  the  Finite ;  it  implies,  therefore,  essentially 
its  other,  and  is,  consequently,  hi  it  the  other  of  itself.  The 
Finite  is  not  snblated  by  the  Infinite  as  by  an  independent  power 
existing  apart  from  it ;  but  it  is  its  Infinitude,  to  sublate  itself. 

This  sublation  is,  consequently,  not  alteration  or  otherness  in 
general,  not  sublation  of  Somcihin^,  That  in  which  the  Finite 
sublates  itaelf,  is  the  Infinite  as  the  negating  of  the  Finite ;  but 
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this  latter  ia  long  ago  itaelf  only  There-being  deteitnined  as  a  Non- 
being,  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  negation  which  in  the  tiegation 
sublates  itself.  Thus  for  its  part  Infinitude  is  determined  as  the 
negative  of  Finitude,  and,  conaequently,  of  determinateness  in 
general,  as  the  void  Further  side;  its  self-sublation  in  the  Finite 
is  a  turning  back  from  empty  flight,  a  ncffation  of  the  Further  side, 
which  Further  side  is  a  negative  in  itself. 

What  is  present,  then,  is  in  both  the  same  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion. But  this  is  iii  itsiif  reference  to  itself,  aflSrmation  but  as 
return  to  itself,  ix,  through  the  incdiation,  which  the  negation  of 
the  negation  is.  These  determinations  are  what  ia  to  be  essen- 
tially kept  in  view:  the  second  point,  however,  is,  tli^t  they  are 
also  express  in  the  infinite  progress,  but,  m  they  are  so  in  it,  not 
yet  in  their  ultimate  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  in  it,  both,  as  well  the  Infinite  as  the  Finite, 
are  negated— both  are»  and  in  the  same  manner,  transcended ; 
secondly,  they  are  expressed  as  distinct  and  diflerent,  each  after 
the  other,  as  per  se  positive.  We  take  thus  these  two  determina- 
tions compariiigly  apart,  as  in  the  comparison,  an  outer  comparison, 
we  have  separated  the  two  modes  of  consideration,  that  of  the 
Finite  and  Infinite  in  their  refertnce^  and  that  of  the  same  each 
taken  per  st\  But  the  Infinite  Progress  expresses  more;  there  is 
present  in  it,  also,  the  connexion  of  what  is  likewise  distinguished, 
directly  nevertheless  only  as  transition  and  alternation.  Let  us 
see  now  in  a  simple  reflexion  what  in  efifect  is  present. 

First,  the  negation  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  infinite  Progress,  may  be  taken  as  simple,  consequently  as 
separate,  and  only  successive.  Starting  with  the  Finite,  the  Limit 
IB  transcended,  the  Finite  is  negated.  Now,  then,  we  have  the 
Further  side,  the  beyond  of  the  same,  the  Infinite :  but  in  this 
latter  tlie  Limit  again  arises^  and  thus  we  have  the  transcendence 
of  the  Infinite.  This  twofold  sublation  nevertheless  is  expressed 
partly  in  general  only  as  an  external  traffic  and  alternation  of  the 
moments,  partly  not  yet  as  a  tmitg ;  each  of  these  transcendings 
is  a  special  apposition,  a  new  act,  so  that  they  fall  thus  asunder 
from  one  another.  There  is,  however,  also  further  present  in  the 
infinite  progress  their  reference*  There  h.firdly,  the  Finite  ;  then 
it  is  transcended — this  negative  or  beyond  of  the  Finite  is 
the  Infinite;  thirdly,  this  negation  is  again  transcended — there 
arises  a  new  Limit,  again  a  Finite,  This  is  the  complete,  self- 
closing  movement,  which  has  arrived  at  that  which  constituted 
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the  begtnniug ;  the  same  thing  from  which  we  started  arises,  ie.  the 
Finite  is  restored ;  the  same  thhig  has  therefore  g(me  together  with 
itself,  has  in  its  ber/ond  only  found  itself  again. 

The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Infinite.  In  the  InfiDite, 
the  beyond  of  the  limifc,  there  arises  only  a  new  Hmit,  which  has 
the  same  fate,  as  Finite  to  he  necessarily  negated.  What  we  Lave 
thus  again  is  the  same  Infinite,  which  disappeared  previously  in 
the  new  limit:  the  hitinite,  therefore,  through  its  snblation, 
across  through  the  new  limit,  is  not  farther  advanced,  neither  has 
it  been  removed  from  the  Finite,  for  this  latter  is  only  this,  to  go 
over  into  the  Infinite, — nor  from  itself,  for  it  has  arrived  hy  itself 

Thns  both,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  are  this  movement^  to 
return  to  themselves  through  their  negation;  they  are  only  aa 
mediaiiou  within  tliem selves,  and  the  affirmative  of  both  contains 
the  negation  of  botli,  and  is  the  negation  of  the  negation.  They 
are  thus  result,  and  not,  consequently,  what  they  are  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  beginning  ;—\\Qi  the  Finite,  a  There-being  on  its 
side,  and  the  Infinite,  a  There-being  or  In- it  self -being  beyond  the 
There-being,  ie.  beyond  that  which  was  determined  as  finite.  The 
unity  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite  is  so  very  repugnant  to  under- 
standing only  on  this  account,  that  it  presupposes  us  perennial  or 
persistent  the  Limitation  and  the  Finite  as  well  as  the  In-itself; 
thus  it  fails  to  see  the  negation  of  both,  which  is  factually  present 
in  the  infinite  Progress,  as  well  as  that  they  therein  only  present 
themselves  as  Moments  of  a  Whole,  and  that  they  arise  only  by 
raeans  of  their  contrary,  but  essentially  also  just  as  much  by 
means  of  the  sublation  of  their  contrary. 

If,  in  the  first  instance,  the  return  to  self  was  regarded  as  the 
return  as  well  of  the  Finite  as  of  the  Infinite  to  itself,  there  mani- 
fests itself  now  in  this  result  an  incorrectness  which  is  connected 
with  the  one-sidedness  just  commented  on ;  now  the  Finite  and 
now  the  Infinite  is  taken  as  starting' point,  and  by  this  only  is 
it  that  there  arise  tivo  results.  But  it  is  absolutely  indiflerent 
which  is  taken  as  beginning  j  and  so  the  difference  which  pro- 
duced the  duplicitg  of  the  results,  disappears  of  itself.  Thi« 
is  likewise  expressed  in  the  both  ways  unlimited  line  of  the 
infinite  Progress,  wherein  each  of  the  moments  appears  with  like 
alternate  presentation,  and  it  is  quite  external,  where  we  catch  on» 
and  with  what  begin.  They  are  in  it  distinguished,  but  in  like 
manner  the  one  aa  only  moment  of  the  other.  In  that  both  of 
them,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  are  themselves  moments  of  the 
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process,  tliey  are,  in  conimunUy,  the  Finite;  and  in  that  they  are 
equally  also  in  commuDity  negated  in  it  and  in  the  result,  this 
result  as  negation  of  said  Finitude  of  both  is  with  truth  regarded 
as  the  Intiuite.  Their  distinction  is  thus  the  double  sensr  which 
both  have*  The  Finite  has  the  double  sense  firstly  to  be  only  the 
Finite  counttr  the  Infinite,  that  stands  opposed  to  it;  and, 
secondly,  to  be  at  once  the  Finite  and  its  opposing  Infinite.  The 
Infinite  also  has  the  double  sense,  to  be  ofie  of  said  two  moments 
— ^when  it  is  the  spurious  Infinite — and  then  to  be  the  Infinite  in 
which  said  both,  it  itself  and  its  other,  are  only  moments.  How% 
therefore,  the  Infinite  is  in  effect  before  us,  is,  to  be  the  process,  in 
which  it  submits  to  be  only  onr  of  its  determinalions  counter  the 
Finite,  and  so  only  oue  of  the  Finites,  and  to  sublate  this  difference 
of  itself  from  itself  into  the  affirmation  of  itself,  and  to  be  through 
this  mediation  as  true  Infinite. 

This  distinctive  determination  of  the  true  Infinite  cannot  be 
contained  in  the  fomiula,  already  animadverted  on,  of  a  unity  of 
the  Finite  and  Infinite ;  unity  is  abstract  motionless  equality  with 
self,  and  tl»e  moments  are  just  thus  as  unmoved  betints :  the 
Infinite,  however,  is,  like  both  of  its  moments,  rather  essentially 
only  as  Becoming^  but  becoming  now  further  deiermined  in  its 
moments.  Becoming  has  first  abstract  being  and  nothyig  for  its 
determinations ;  next,  as  Alteration,  it  has  Tliere-beents, — Some- 
thing and  Other;  now,  as  the  Infinite,  it  has  Finite  and  Infinite, 
themselves  as  Becoments. 

This  Infinite,  as  a  returned-ness  into  self,  reference  of  itself  to 
itself,  is  Being  f  but  not  Determination -less,  abstract  Being,  for  it 
is  formally  set  as  negating  the  negation;  it  is  consequently  also 
Tliere-bting,  for  it  contains  the  negation  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently Determinateness,  It  is  and  is  there^  present ^  now.  Only 
the  spurious  Infinite  is  the  Beyond,  because  it  is  onhj  the  negation 
of  the  Finite  that  is  given  as  Real, — thus  it  is  tl^e  abstract,  first 
Negation  ;  o7ily  as  negatively  determined,  it  has  not  the  affirma- 
tion of  There-being  in  it ;  held  fast  as  only  negative,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  even  not  there,  it  is  to  be  supposed  unreachable.  But  this 
unreachableness  is  not  its  worth,  but  its  want,  which  has  its 
ultimate  ground  in  this,  that  the  Finite  as  sucli  is  held  fast  as  beent. 
The  Untrue  is  the  Unreachable ;  and  it  must  be  seen,  that  such 
Infinite  is  the  Untrue.  The  image  of  the  Progressus  ad  infinitum 
is  the  straight  line,  only  in  the  two  limits  of  which  is  the  Infinite, 
and  always  only  where  the  line — and  it  is  There-being — i5  not, 
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and  which  (line)  proceeds  md  bei/ond  to  this  its  non-There-being, 
i.€,  to  the  Indeterminate ;  as  true  Infinitude,  bent  back  into  itself, 
the  image  is  the  circle,  the  line  which  has  reached  itself,  which  is 
closed  and  completely  present,  without  hcginning  and  end. 

The  true  Infinite  thus  as  Tlicre-heing,  which  is  put  as  a^rma- 
tivdy  counter  the  abstract  negation,  is  realitij  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former  one,  which  was  determined  as  simple  reality  j  it 
has  here  obtained  a  concrete  intent  The  Finite  is  not  tbe  retU^i 
but  the  Infinite,  Thus,  too,  reality  becomes  further  on  deter- 
mined as  Essentity,  Notion,  Idea.  &a  It  is  superfluous,  however, 
to  repeat  such  earlier,  abstracter,  categories,  as  reality,  on  occasion 
of  the  concreter,  and  to  apply  them  in  the  place  of  determinations 
more  concrete  than  they  are  in  themselves.  Such  repetition,  as  to 
say  that  the  Essentity  or  that  the  Idea  is  the  Real,  has  its  occasion  in 
this,  that  to  unformed  thought,  the  abstractest  categories,  as  Beings 
There-being,  Eeality,  Finitnde,  are  the  currentesL 

The  recalling  of  the  category  of  Eeality  has  here  its  preciser 
occasion,  in  that  the  negation,  against  which  it  is  the  affirmative, 
is  here  the  negation  of  the  negation,  and  so  it  (Reality  itself)  is  put 
as  opposed  to  that  Reality,  which  finite  Tliere-being  ia.^The 
negation  is  thus  determined  as  identity ;  the  Ideel  *  is  the  Finite 
as  it  is  in  the  true  Infinite, — that  is,  as  a  determination,  i'?itent, 
which  is  distinguished,  but  not  sclf-Huhsvitenih/  hr^nt,  only  as 
7nom€7iL  Ideality  has  this  concreter  sense,  which  by  a  negation 
of  finite  Thei-e-being  is  not  completely  expressed.  As  regards ] 
reality  and  ideality,  however,  the  antithesis  of  finite  and  infinite! 
is  understood  so  that  the  finite  passes  for  the  real ;  the  infinite,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  ideel :  in  the  same  way  as  further  on  the 
notion  is  regarded  as  an  ideel»  and  as  onhj  ideel,  There-being  on 
the  contrary  as  the  real  Thus  it  avaOs  nothing  to  have  the 
special  expression  of  the  ideel  for  the  assigned  concrete  deter- 
mination of  the  negation  ;  in  said  antithesis,  the  one-sidedness  of 

*  The  Ideal  hns  a  preciser  meaning  (of  the  Beautiful  and  what  beara  on  it)  thAB 
the  Ideel ;  the  fonuer  has  m\t  yet  any  application  here  ;  for  this  remon  the  esprca*  i 
iton  Ideil  is  here  uMed.     An  regarda  Reality  there  ia  no  such  distincdou  ;  tho  HtM  \ 
and  the  Real  are  well -nigh  synonymous  ;  the  shailing  of  the  two  expreadonii,  M  it  j 
were,  counter  each  othcr^  has  no  iQtert!dL 

(TMb  iA  HflgeVs  note,  and   valuable   for   the  meanmg  of    '  Ideel  *  as  against  1 
'  Ideal.'    The  latter  is  of  wathetic  application  only ;  the  former  ol  mctaphyaictl ; 
it  meam  what  i»,  but  what  baa  gone  in^  what  i*i  taken  up^  what  is  only  held  (as  in 
tolution)|  what  is  au/gnhoben^  aublated,  withdrawn,  put  past.     This  may  count«iiaBOt . 
the  suggestion  that  tormal  may  he  regarded  aa  rather  metaphorical,  while  form*!  ii  i 
quite  litenl^in  accenttiation  of  form. )— New 
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the  abstract  negative  which  attaches  to  the  spurious  Infinite  is 
returned  to,  and  the  affirmative  There-being  of  the  Finite  per- 
sisted in. 

Transition, 
Ideality  may  be  named  the  Quality  of  Infinitude ;  but  it  is 
essentially  the  Process  of  Becoming^  and  conaequently  a  transition 
(as  was  that  of  Becoming  into  There-being),  which  is  now  to  be 
assigned.  As  sublation  of  Finitude,  ix.  of  Finitude  as  such, 
and  just  as  much  of  its  only  opposing,  only  negative  Infinitude, 
this  return  into  self  is  refereme  to  its  own  self—Being,  As  in  this 
Being  there  is  negation,  it  is  IVi^r^-being;  but  as  this  negation  is 
further  essentially  negation  of  the  negation,  self  to  self-referent 
negation,  it  is  that  There-being  which  is  named  Being'/Qr-sdf, 

RfiJURK    1. 

The  Infinite — in  the  usual  sense  of  the  spurious  Infinite— and 
the  Progress  into  the  Infinite,  like  the  To-h>io,  are  the  expression 
of  a  conlradictimt,  which  gives  itself  out  as  resobdwn  and  as 
ultimum.  This  Infinite  is  a  first  elevation  of  sensuous  conception 
over  the  Finite  into  the  thought,  which,  however,  has  only  the 
mtent  of  nothing,  of  that  which  is  ea^pres^ily  given  and  taken  as 
non-beent — a  flight  beyond  the  limitated,  which  flight  collects 
itself  not  into  itself,  and  knows  not  how  to  bring  back  the  negative 
into  the  positive*  This  uncomplded  rcjl^mon  has  both  of  the 
determinations  of  the  true  Infinite — the  aidiihesis  of  the  Finite 
and  Infinite,  and  the  unit^  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite — perfectly 
before  it,  but  brings  not  these  tivo  tJwugkis  together;  the  one 
conveys  along  with  it  the  other  inseparably,  but  it  (the  reflexion) 
lets  them  only  alicniate.  The  fact  of  this  alternation,  the  infinite 
progress,  is  always  then  present  whenever  the  contradiction  of  the 
unity  of  two  determinations  and  of  their  aMlUh€sis  is  persisted  in. 
The  Finite  is  the  sublation  of  itself;  it  includes  in  itself  its  nega- 
tion, Infinitude, — the  unity  of  both  ;  Process  is  made  out  hetfond 
over  the  Finite  to  the  Infinite  as  its  Further  ^idt,-^$cparatuHi  of 
both ;  but  beyond  the  Infinite  there  is  another  Finite— the  beyond, 
the  Infinite,  contains  the  Finite, — nuify  of  both;  but  this  Finite 
is  also  a  negative  of  the  Infinite, — separaiian  of  botk^  and  so  on. 
Thus  in  the  relation  of  causality,  cause  and  effect  are  inseparable ; 
a  cause  which  should  have  no  effect  is  not  a  cause,  as  an  effect 
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which  should  have  no  cause  were  no  longer  an  effect.  This 
relation  gives  therefore  the  infinite  progress  of  catis^  and  effects ; 
something  is  determined  as  cause,  but  it  baa,  as  a  finite  ( — and  it 
is  finite  just  specially  because  of  its  separation  from  the  ettect) 
itself,  a  cause,  ie.  it  is  also  effect  ;  consequently,  the  same  thing 
which  was  determined  as  cause,  is  also  determined  as  effect — unUy 
of  cause  ami  effeH  ; — what  is  now  determined  as  effect  has  again 
a  cause,  i.«.  the  cause  is  to  be  stparated  from  its  effect  and  taken 
as  a  different  something  ; — this  new  cause  is  again  itself  only  an 
effect^ — unify  of  cause  and  effect ; — it  has  another  for  its  cause— 
separation  of  both  determinations,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 

A  more  special  form  can  be  given  the  progressus  in  this  way  ; 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  are  one  unity ;  this 
false  assertion  requires  now  to  be  corrected  by  the  opposite  one, 
that  they  are  directly  different  and  mutually  opposed;  this  again 
is  to  be  corrected,  into  the  assertion  that  they  are  inseparable,  that 
the  one  determination  lies  in  the  other,  througli  the  averment  of 
their  unity,  and  so  on  ad  injinititm.  In  order  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Infinite,  it  is  no  difficult  request,  that  we  should 
have  a  consciousness  that  the  infinite  progress,  the  developed 
infinite  of  understanding,  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  the  aUematim^ 
of  the  two  determinations,  of  the  rnntij  and  of  the  separation  of 
both  raoTiients,  and  then  again  that  we  should  also  have  a  conscious* 
ness,  that  this  unity  and  this  separation  are  themselves  inseparable. 

The  resolution  of  this  contradiction  is  not  the  recognition  of 
the  equal  correctness  and  of  the  equal  incorrectness  of  the  two 
statements  \ — this  were  only  another  form  of  the  persistent  con- 
tradiction ;  but  the  Ideality  of  the  two,  as  in  which  they,  in  their 
difference  as  mutual  negations,  are  only  in oments  ;  said  monotonous 
alternation  is  factually  as  well  the  negation  of  their  unitt/  as  of 
their  separation.  In  it  (the  Ideality)  is  just  as  factually  presei 
what  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  Finite  passes  beyond  itsel 
into  the  Infinite,  but  just  so  beyond  the  same  again  it  finds  itself  ^ 
spring  up  anew,  and  consequently  therein  it  only  goes  together 
with  its  own  self,  as  the  Infinite  similarly ;  so  that  the  same 
negation  of  the  negation  becomes  the  affinnalive  result,  which 
result  demonstrates  itself  consequently  as  their  truth  and  their 
prime.  In  this  Being  consequently  as  the  Ideality  of  both  of 
the  characters  distinguished,  the  contradiction  is  not  abstractly 
vanished,  but  resolved  and  reconciled,  and  the  thoughts  are  not 
only  complete,  but  they  are  also  h^mighi  together.    The  nature  of 
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speculative  thought  shows  itself  in  this  detailed  example  in  its 
special  form,  it  consists  alone  in  the  taking  up  of  the  opposed 
moments  in  their  unity.  In  that  each  shows  itself  factually  to 
have  in  it  its  contrary  as  such,  and  in  it  to  go  together  with  itself, 
the  affirmative  truth  is  this  unity  that  gives  movement  to  itself 
within  itself,  the  taking  together  of  both  thoughts,  their  infinity, 
— ^the  reference  to  self — not  the  immediate,  but  the  infinite 
one 

The  test  of  philosophy,  by  such  as  are  already  in  some  degree 
famiUarised  with  thought,  has  been  frequently  placed  in  the 
problem,— to  answer,  How  the  Infinite  cmne.f  out  of  itself,  and  into 
Finitvdc  /  This^  it  is  usually  supposed,  cannot  possibly  be  made 
\  eomprdimMSbh.  The  Infinite,  by  the  notion  of  which  we  have 
arrived,  will  in  progress  of  the  present  development /wr^/irr  deter- 
mine itself,  and  show  in  it,  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms, 
what  is  here  demanded,  or  How  it,  if  we  are  to  express  ourselves 
thus,  comes  to  Finititde,  At  present  we  consider  this  question 
only  ia  its  immediacy,  and  in  regard  to  the  previously  considered 
sense  which  the  Infinite  is  wont  to  have. 

On  the  answering  of  this  question  it  is  supposed  in  general  to 
depend  whether  a  philosophy  exist;  and  ia  that  people  give  out 
that  they  will  be  content  to  let  it  rest  on  this,  they  believe  them- 
selves to  possess  in  the  question  itself,  a  sort  of  qu4Estio  vexata,  an 
unconquerable  Talisman,  through  which  they  are  firmly  secured 
agahiM  any  answer,  and  consequently  against  philosophy  and  the 
establishment  of  philosophy.  But  even  in  other  objects  a  certain 
rtliicatio/i  ia  presupposed,  in  order  to  understand  hoiv  to  pid 
qjustioTis,  and  still  more  in  philosophical  objects  is  such  education 
to  be  presupposed  necessary  in  order  to  attain  a  better  answer 
than  only  that  the  question  is  worth  nothing*  As  regards  such 
questions,  it  is  usually  fair  to  point  out,  that  the  matter  does  not 
depend  on  the  words,  but  that  it  is  intelligible  from  one  or  other 
of  the  phrases  of  the  expression,  what  it  is  it  depends  on  ?  Ex* 
pressions  of  sensuous  conception  as  going  and  cmning  out,  and  the 
like,  which  are  used  in  the  question  concerned,  awake  the 
suspicion,  that  it  (the  question)  belongs  to  the  position  of  ordinary 
conception,  and  that  for  the  answer  also  there  are  expected  just 
such  sensuous  conceptions,  as  are  current  in  common  lite  and  have 
the  shape  of  a  sensuous  similitude  or  metaphor. 

When,  instead  of  the  Infinite,  Being  in  general  is  taken,  then 
the  determining  of  Being,  that  is,  a  negation  or  finitude  in  it, 
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seems  more  readily  intelligible.     Being,  to  be  sure,  is  itself  the 
undetermined,  but  it  is  not  immediately  expressed  in  it  that  it  is  the 
contrary   of    the   determined.       Whereas  the   Infinite   has   this 
^Bjp^essed;  it  is  the  ^wm-Finite.      The  unity  of  the  Finite  and 
Infinite  seems  thus  immediately  excluded ;  it  is  on  this  account 
that  uncompleted  reflexion  is  at  its  stubboriiest  against  this  unity- 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  and»  without  entering  further  into 
the  determination  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite,  it  is  immediately 
evident,  that  the  Infinite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
reflexion  alluded  to, — that  is,  as  contraposed  to  the  Finite,— has 
in  it  its  other,  just  because  it  is  contraposed  to  it,  and  is  therefore 
already   limited,   and   even    finite,   the   spurious    Infinite.      The 
answer  to  the  question,  How  the  Infinite  becomes  Finite,  is  con- 
sequently this,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Infinite  that  is 
JiTsi'  of  all  Infinite  and  which  is  afterwards  under  a  necessity  to 
become  finite,  to  go  out  into  the  Finite;  but  that  it  is  per  se — by  and 
for  its  own  self — already  just  as  much  finite  as  infinite,     In  that 
the  question  assumes  that  the  Infinite  is  on  one  side  per  se,  and 
that  the  Finite — ^which  has  gone  out  into  separation  from  it,  or 
which  may  have  come  whencesoever  it  may^ — is,  separated  from  itv 
truly  real:  here  rather  it  were  to  be  said,  that  this  ii*)paration  is 
ineomprekenmbk.     Neither  such  Finite  nor  such  Infinite  has  truth  J 
the  untrue,  however,  is  unintelligible.     But  it  must  just  as  much 
be  said,  they  are  intelligible ;  the  consideration  of  them,  even  as 
they  are  in  conception,  that  in  the  one  the  distinctive  nature  of 
the  other  lies — to  have  simple  insight  into  this  their  inseparable- 
ness,  is  to  eMmpreke^id  them  j  thidi  itm:parahkttess  is  Hitir  luUian. 
In  the  sel/'StibstarUialit^  of  said  Infinite  and  Finite,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  question  sets  up  an  untrue  //ttent,  and  implies  at  once 
an  untrue  reference  of  the  same.     On  this  account  it  is  not  to  be 
answered,  but  rather  are  the  false  presuppositions  it  implies — >.r„ 
the  question  itself — to  be  negated*     Through  the  questioning  of  i 
truth  of  said  Infinite  and  Finite,  the  position  is  altered,  and 
alteration  retaliates  on  the  first  question  the  perplexity  which  it 
sought  to  inflict;  this  question  of  ours  is  to  the  reflexion  from 
which  the  first  question  issues,  neWf  as  such  reflexion  possesses  not 
the  speculative  interest  which,  by  and  for  its  own  self,  and  before 
it  co-refers  determinations,  seeks    to    ascertain    whether  these 
same   determinations   are,  in   the   manner   in    which    they  are 
presupposed^  anywise  true.     So  far,  however,  as  the  untruth  of 
said  abstract  Infinite,  and  of  the  similar  Finite  which  is  to  remain 
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standing  on  its  side,  is  recognisedi  there  is  to  be  said  as  regards 
the  exit  of  the  Finite  out  of  the  Finite,  that  the  Infinite  goes  oiU 
into  the  Finite,  just  because,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken 
as  abstract  unity,  it  has  no  truth,  and  no  principle  of  subsistence 
or  consistence  in  it;  and  conversely,  for  the  same  reason  of  its 
nullity,  the  Finite  goes  in  into  the  Infinite-  Or  rather  it  is  to  be 
said,  that  the  Infinite  is  eternally  gone  out  into  the  Finite,  that, 
no  more  than  pure  Being,  u  it  absolutely  alone  per  se,  without 
having  its  other  in  it  itself. 

Said  question,  How  the  Infinite  goes  out  into  the  Finite,  may 
mean  the  still  further  presupposition,  that  the  Infinite  w  itself 
iocludes  the  Finite,  and  consequently  is  i?i  itself  the  unity  of  itself 
and  of  its  other,  so  tliat  the  difficulty  refers  itself  essentially  to  the 
^paratiiij,  which  as  such  is  opposed  to  the  presupposed  unity  of 
both.  In  this  presupposition,  the  antithesis  which  is  held  fast, 
has  only  another  form ;  the  miUi/  and  the  distiiictio7i  are  separated 
and  isolated  from  each  other.  Said  unity,  however,  being  taken 
not  as  the  abstnict  indeterminate  unity,  but  as  the  determinate 
unity  of  the  Finite  and  Intiuite,  as  it  already  is  in  said  presup- 
position, the  distinction  also  of  both  is  already  present  in  it, — a 
distinction  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  a  letting-Ioose  of  these 
into  separated  self-dependency,  but  retains  them  in  the  unity  as 
ideeL  This  UTiity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  and  their  duti^idion 
are  the  same  iftseparabild  as  Finitude  and  Infinitude  themselves. 


Remark  2. 

The  position^  that  the  Finite  is  ideet,  constitutes  Ideedism.  The 
idealism  of  philosophy  consists  in  nothing  else  than  in  recognising 
the  Finite  as  not  a  veritable  Beent  All  philosophy  is  essentially 
Idealism,  or  at  least  possesses  it  as  its  principle,  and  the  question 
is  only  how  far  has  it  carried  out  this  principle  ?  Philosophy  is 
this  as  much  as  religion;  for  religion  just  as  little  recognises  the 
Finite  as  a  veritable  Beimj,  as  an  ultimate^  absolute,  or  as  non- 
posititious,  uncreated,  eternal.  The  contrast  of  idealistic  and 
realistic  pkilofiopkif  is  therefore  without  import  A  philosophy 
which  should  ascribe  to  the  finite  There-being  as  such,  genuine, 
^  altimate,  absolute  Being,  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  philo- 
l^mphy ;  the  principles  of  earlier  or  of  later  phOosophieSj  water,  or 
matter,  or  atoms,  are  tkomjM$,  universals,  ideels,  not  things,  as 
they  directly  find  themselves  before  us,  ie.,  in  sensuous  singleness; 
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even  the  Thalelic  water  is  oot  Buch  thing^  for,  though  certaiDly 

empirical  water  is  meant,  it  is  also  conceived  at  the  same  time  as 
the  lu-itscl/ or  £ssinlitp  of  all  the  other  things;  and  these  are  not 
selt-sobstantial  entities^  gronnded  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
e^i^rsiied  (resultant)  from  (of)  another  [the  Water],  Lc,  they  are 
ide^l.  The  principle,  the  universal,  being  named  the  idi:d, — (as 
still  mo7'e  the  notion,  the  idea,  tlie  spirit,  are  to  be  named  ideel), 
and  then  again  single  sensuous  things  being  to  be  conceived  as 
sublated,  as  ideel  in  the  principle,  in  the  notion,  or  still  more,  in 
the  spirit,^attention  may  be  directed,  in  passing,  to  the  same 
double  dde,  which  showed  itself  in  the  Infinite;  that  is  to  say.  that 
at  one  time,  the  Ideel  is  the  concrete,  the  veritahly  Beent,  but  at 
another  time  again,  just  as  much  its  mome7iis  are  what  is  ideel, 
namely  what  is  snblafced  in  it, — in  effect,  there  is  only  the  One 
concrete  Whole,  from  which  the  moments  are  inseparable. 

By  the  Ideel,  as  commonly  opined,  is  especially  meant  the  form 
of  conception ;  and  what  is  in  my  conception  in  general,  or  what 
is  in  the  notion,  the  idea,  in  the  imagination,  &c.,  is  called  ideel, 
so  that  ideel  applies  even  to  fancies— conceptions,  which  are  not 
only  diverse  from  the  real,  but  are  to  be  supposed  essentially  not 
real  In  effect  the  Spirit  is  the  Idealist  proper ;  in  it,  as  it  is  when 
feeling,  conceiviag,  still  more  when  thinking  and  comprehending, 
the  intent  or  object  is  not  as  the  so-called  real  There-being;  in  the 
singleness  of  the  ego,  such  external  Being  is  only  snblated — it  is 
for  mcj  it  is  ideel  in  me.  This  subjective  idealism,  be  it  the  un* 
witting  idealism  of  consciousness  in  general,  or  be  it  consciously 
enunciated  and  upheld  as  principle,  regards  only  the  conceptive 
form  according  to  which  an  intent  (an  object)  is  mine ;  this  form 
is  upheld  in  systematic  subjective  idealism,  as  the  only  true  one, 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  form  of  objectivity  or  reality,  or  of  the 
es^mfial  There-being  of  the  inieuL  Such  an  idealism  is  /armell, 
inasmuch  as  in  its  attention  to  the  form  it  neglects  the  content  of 
conception  or  thought,  which— whether  conceived  or  thought — 
may  still  remain  quite  in  its  finitude.  With  auch  idealism,  there 
is  nothing  lost,  as  well  because  the  reality  of  such  finite  matter — 
There-being  and  its  finite  complement — is  retained,  as  because 
(inasmuch  as  it  is  abstracted  from)  said  matter  is  to  he  regarded 
as  of  no  consequence  in  itself;  and  again  there  is  nothing  tcoii 
with  it,  just  because  there  is  nothing  lost,  for  the  ego,  the  concep- 
tion, the  spirit,  remains  filled  with  the  same  finite  matter  The 
antithesis  of  the  fo-iyn  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity  is  certainly 
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one  of  the  Finities;  but  the  matter,  how  it  appears  in  sensation, 
perception,  or  even  in  the  more  abstract  element  of  conception,  of 
thought  itself,  contains  finities  in  abundance,  which  (finities),  hj 
exclusion  of  the  single  mode  of  finitude  alluded  to,  the  form, 
namely,  of  subjective  and  objective,  are  not  yet  by  any  means  got 
rid  of,  and  have  still  less  disappeared  of  themselves. 
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CHAPTEB    III. 


Being-for-self. 


Iisr  Being-for-self  qualitative  Being  is  completed;  it  is  iDfinite 
Being*  The  Being  of  the  beginning  is  determinatioa^less.  There- 
being  is  sublated  (negated),  but  only  immediately  suWated 
(negated)  Being;  it  thus,  in  the  first  case,  contains  only  the  firsts 
ju3t  immediate  negation ;  Being  is  indeed  equally  retained,  and  in 
There-being  both  are  united  in  simple  unity ;  but  just  on  that 
account  they  are  in  themselves  mutually  unequal ;  their  unity  is 
not  yet  in  position.  There-being  is,  therefore,  the  sphere  of  difler- 
ence,  of  dualism,  the  field  of  finitude.  The  determinateness  is 
determinateness  as  such— a  relative,  uot  absolute  determinateness. 
In  Being-for-self,  the  difference  between  the  being  and  the  deter- 
minateness or  the  negation  is  posited  and  equated ;  Quality, 
OtheTv^rise-ness,  Limit,  as  also  Eeality,  Being-in-itself,  To-be-to, 
&a,  are  the  imperfect  in  figurations  of  the  negation  into  the  Beings 
so  that  in  them  the  difference  of  both  still  lies  at  bottom.  In  that 
in  the  Finitude,  nevertheless^  the  negation  has  gone  over  into  the 
Infinitude,  into  the  posited  negation  of  the  negation,  it  (the  iiega> 
tion)  is  simple  reference  to  self,  and,  therefore,  in  itself  the  equa- 
tion  with  the  Being,  ahsolutc  dderfninale  Being,  ^^m 

Being-for-self,  i^,  firstly,  immediate  Being- for-self-ity,  Ofie.         ^H 
Stwndly^  the  One  goes  over  into  the  plurality  (many)  of  Ones,^ — 
MepulhiajL;  which  otherwise-ness  of  the  One  resolves  itself  in  the 
ideality  of  the  same,  Attraction, 

Tliirdly^  the  reciprocal  determination  of  Repulsion  and  Attrac- 
ticu,  in  which  they  sink  together  (collapse)  into  equilibrium, 
paases  over  (and  so  also  Quality,  which  in  Being-for-self  reached 
ita  point)  into  Quantity, 
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A, 


Bking-fok-self  as  such. 


The  total  notion  of  Being-for-self  has  yielded  itself.  It  were 
only  now  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  conceptimi  correBponds  to 
the  notion, — the  conception  which  we  attach  to  the  expression, 
Being-for-self, — in  order  to  be  authorised  to  use  said  expression 
for  said  notion.  And  so,  indeed,  it  seems ;  we  say  that  something 
is  for  itself,  ao  far  aa  it  n^ates  the  oUierwiseness,  its  reference 
to  and  communion  with  other,  so  far  as  it  has  repelled  these, 
abstracted  from  them.  The  other  is  in  it  only  as  sublated,  as  Us 
rriomtjU ;  Being-for-self  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  so  gone  beyond 
the  limitation,  its  otherwiseness,  that,  as  this  negation,  it  is  the 
infinite  rdum  into  itself.  Consciousness  contains  as  such  in  itself 
the  determination  of  Being*for-self,  in  that  it  represents  to  Usclf  an 
object  which  it  feels,  perceives,  &c.,  that  is,  in  that  it  has  within 
it  the  iwlent  of  this  object,  which  i?/tent  is  thus  in  the  manner  of 
an  ideel;  consciousnesB  is,  in  its  very  perception,  in  general  in  its 
involution  with  its  negative,  with  its  other,  6^  iU  oum  self.  Being- 
for-self  is  the  polemical  negative  attitude  towards  the  limiting 
Other,  and  through  this  negation  of  it,  it  is  a  being  reflected  within 
itself,  although  too  himlr.  this  return  of  consciousness  into  itself 
and  the  ideality  of  the  object,  the  reality  of  this  latter  is  also 
preserved  in  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  known  as  an  external 
object  Consciousness  is  thus  appearant,^  or  it  is  the  Dualism  on 
one  side  to  know  of  an  object  outer  and  other  to  it»  and  on  the 
other  side  to  be  far  itself  to  have  the  object  ideel  in  it — to  be  not 
only  by  such  other,  but  in  it  also  by  its  own  self.  &//-conscious- 
ness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Being-for-self  as  completed  and  5t^^; 
the  side  of  reference  to  another,  an  outer  object,  is  eliminated. 
Self-consciousness  is  thus  the  nearest  example  of  the  presence  of 
infinitude, — always  of  an  infinitude  abstract,  truly,  hut  which,  at 
the  same  time,  nevertheless,  is  of  a  quite  other  concrete  nature 
than  Being-for-self  in  general,  the  infinitude  of  which  latter  has 
still  only  a  quite  qualitative  determinateness. 

*  That  *  couBciousness  is  thus  erseheinaid  *  surely  can  only  toeaii  tliat  it  is  tbiu 
roujciousnees  (not  ^//•conaciouaneas)  presents  Itaelf  us  an  object  to  itself.  ^New.) 
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a.  Ther€'bei7ig  and  Being-forr-mlf. 

Being-for-self,  as  already  intimated,  is  Infinitude  sunk  together 
into  simple  Being ;  it  is  Therc-heing  (has  exisiency),  so  far  as  the 
negative  nature  of  infinitude^  which  is  the  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion, in  the  now,  once  for  all,  explicit  form  of  the  imvudiacy  of 
Being,  is  only  as  negation  in  general,  as  simple  qualitative 
determinateness.  Being,  in  a  determiuateness  such  that  it  is 
There-being,  is,  however,  directly  also  diverse  from  Baing-for-self, 
which  is  only  Being-for-self  so  far  as  its  determinateness  is  said 
infinite  one;  still  There-being  is,  at  the  same  time,  moment  of  the 
Being-for-self;  for  this  latter  contains  certainly  also  Being  that 
has  been  subjected  to  negation.  Thus  the  determinateness,  which 
in  There-being  as  such  is  another,  and  Being-for-other,  is  bent  back 
into  the  infinite  unity  of  the  Being-for-self,  and  in  Being-for-self 
the  moment  of  There-being  is  present  as — Being*for-One  (or  just 
Being-for-ct), 

b.  Being-foT'Ont, 

This  moment  expresses  how  the  Finite  is  in  its  unity  with  the 
Infinite,  or  is  as  Ideel  The  Being-for-self  has  not  negation  in  it 
as  a  determinateness  or  limit,  and  not  therefore  as  reference  to  a 
There-being  other  from  it  Though  this  moment  has  been 
designated  as  Being'for-Ont\  there  is  still  not  yet  anything  present 
for  which  it  were, — ^the  One  not,  whose  moment  it  were.  In 
effect  such  is  not  yet  fixed  in  Being-for-self;  that  for  which 
Something  ( — ^and  there  is  here  no  Something — )  were,  what  the 
other  side  should  at  all  be,  is  in  like  manner  moment,  just  only 
Being-for-One,  not  yet  One.  There  is  thus  as  yet  an  indiatinguish- 
ableness  of  the  two  sides,  which  two  sides  may  flit  before  the 
mind  in  the  Being-for-One ;  there  is  only  a  Being-for-Other,  and 
because  it  is  only  a  Being-for-Other,  this  Being4or-Other  is  also 
only  Being-for-One ;  there  is  only  the  one  ideality — of  that  for 
which  or  in  which  there  should  be  a  determination  as  moment — 
and  of  that  which  should  be  moment  in  it  Thus  Being-for-one 
and  Being-for-self  form  no  veritable  determinatenesses  counter 
each  other.  So  far  as  the  diflference  is  assumed  for  a  moment  and 
a  Being-for-self-ity  is  spoken  of  here,  this  latter  is  the  Being- 
for-self-ity  as  sublatedness  of  the  Otherwiseness,  and  thif* 
(Being-for-self-ity)  again  refers  itself  to  itself  as  to  the  sublated 
other;  and  is  therefore /or-i>?u'  (for  a);  it  refers  itself  in  its  other 
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only  to  itself.  The  Ideel  ia  necessarily  for-one^  but  it  is  not  for 
another ;  the  mie  (the  a),  for  which  it  is,  is  only  itself* — Ego, 
therefore,  the  Spirit,  or  God,  arc  Ideels,  because  they  are  infinite  ; 
but  they  are  not  ide^l,  as  beents-for-self,  diverse  from  that  that 
is  for-£m<'  (for  a).  For  so  they  were  only  immediate,  or,  nearer, 
There-being  and  a  Being-for-other ;  because  that  which  were  for 
them,  were  not  themselves  but  another,  if  the  moment  of  being 
for-one  attached  not  to  them.  God  is  therefore /or  himself,  so  far 
as  he  is  himself  that  that  is  for  him. 

Being-for-Self  and   Being-for-One  are  therefore  not  different 
imports  of  Ideality,  but  are  essential,  inseparable  moments  of  it 


Remark. 

The  Expression  fVas  fur  eines  f 

The  apparently,  at  first  sight,  singular  expression  of  our  language 
for  the  question  of  quality,  what  for  ci  thing  (was  fiir  eiii  Ding) 
something  is,  gives  prominence,  in  its  reflexion-into-self,  to  the 
moment  considered  here.  This  expression  is  in  its  origin  idealistic, 
seeing  that  it  asks  not,  what  this  thing  A  is  for  another  thing  B, 
not  what  this  man  is  for  another  man  ; — ^but  what  this  is  for  a 
thing,  for  a  man  f  so  that  this  Being-for-one  [say  for  a,  or  for  a 
one]  has,  at  the  same  time,  come  back  into  this  thing  itself,  into 
this  man  himself;  that  that  which  is  and  that  for  which  it  is,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing,— an  identity,  such  as  the  ideality  must 
also  be  considered  to  be. 

The  ideality  attaches  in  the  first  instance  to  the  sublated 
determinations,  as  diverse  from  that  in  which  they  are  sublated, 
which  again  may  be  taken  as  the  Real.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  Ideel  is  again  one  of  the  moments  and  the  Real  the  other ; 
but  the  Ideality  is  this,  that  both  determinations  are  equally  only 
foT-om,  and  pass  valid  only  for-on^,  which  ojw  ideality  is  just  thus 
undistinguished  Reality.  In  this  sense,  Self- consciousness,  the 
Spirit,  God,  is  the  Ideel,  as  infinite  reference  purely  to  self, — Ego 
is  for  Ego,  both  are  the  same  thing ;  Ego  is  twice  named,  but  of 
such  a  two,  each  is  only  foi^-OTu^,  ideel;  the  Spirit  is  only  for  the 
Spirit,  God  only  for  God,  and  only  this  unity  is  God,  God  as 
Spirit  Self-consciousness,  however,  as  consciousness  passes  into 
the  difference  of  itself  and  of  another^  or  of  its  ideality  in  which  it 
is  perceptive,  and  of  its  reality  in  that  its  perception  has  a  deter- 
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luiuate  intent,  which  intent  has  still  the  side  to  be  known  as  the 
unresolved  negative,  as  There-being  (an  object).  Nevertheless,  to 
call  Thought,  Spirit,  God,  07ily  an  Ideel,  presupposes  the  position 
on  which  fiuite  There-being  passes  for  the  Keal,  and  the  Ideel  or 
the  Being'/tyr-mm  has  only  a  one-sided  sense. 

In  assigning  the  principle  of  Idealism,  in  a  preceding  Remark, 
it  was  said  that  the  decisive  question  in  the  case  of  any  philosophy 
was,  how  far  has  this  principle  been  carried  out  in  it  ?  As  regards 
the  mode  of  carrying  this  out,  a  further  remark  may  be  made  in 
connexion  with  the  category  by  which  we  stand.  On  this  point 
the  question  is, — whether,  beside  the  Being-for-self,  finite  existence 
is  not  still  left  independently  standing,— moreover,  again,  whether 
there  be  set  in  the  Infinite  itself  the  moment  f&r-one,  a  bearing  of 
the  ideel  to  its  own  self  as  ideel.  Thus  the  Eleatic  Being,  or  the 
Spinozisdc  Substance,  is  only  the  abstract  negation  of  all  deter- 
minateness,  without  ideality  being  set  in  it  itself ;— with  Spinoza» 
as  will  be  considered  again  further  on,  infinitude  is  only  the 
absolute  ajirvmtion  of  a  thing,  and  thus  only  unmoved  unity ; 
bis  substance,  therefore,  comes  not  even  to  the  determination  of 
Being-for-self,  much  less  to  that  of  subject  and  Spirit.  The 
Idealism  of  the  pure  and  lofty  Malebranche  is  in  itself  more 
explicit;  it  contains  the  following  ground- th  oughts  : — As  God 
comprehends  within  himself  all  the  eternal  verities,  the  Ideas. 
and  Perfections  of  all  things,  in  such  wise  that  they  are  only  his, 
we  for  our  part  see  them  only  in  him ;  God  awakes  in  us  our 
sensations  of  objects  through  an  action  which  has  nothing  i 
sensuous  in  it,  in  consequence  of  which  we  imagine  that  we 
obtain  not  only  the  idea  of  the  object,  which  idea  represents  its 
truth,  but  the  sensation  also  of  its  existence  (*  De  la  recherche  dsj 
la  V(?rit(5,  Eclairc-  sur  la  nature  des  iddes,'  &c.y  As  then  the  eternal 
verities  and  ideas  (essenlities)  of  things  are  in  God, so  also  is  their 
Daseyn  in  God,  ideel,  and  not  an  actual  Baaeyn ;  though  as  our 
objects,  they  are  only  for-mie.  This  moment  of  explicit  and 
concrete  idealism,  which  is  wanting  in  Spinozism,  is  present  here, 
inasmuch  as  the  absolute  ideality  is  determined  as  knowing. 
However  deep  and  pure  this  idealism  is,  nevertheless  the  above 
relations  partly  contain  much  that  is  indeterminate  for  thought^ 
while,  again,  their  ini%nt  (the  matter  they  concern)  is  partly 
quite  immediately  concrete  (Sin,  Eedemption,  &c.,  appear  in  them 
just  directly  so) ;  the  logical  character  of  infinitude,  which  should  of 
necessity  be  its  basal  element  is  not  completely  carried  out,  and 
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rso  this  loft]^  and  genuine  idealism,  though  certainly  the  product 
of  a  pure  speculative  spirit,  is  not  yet  that  of  a  pure  speculative, 
or  veritably  foundation^seeing  and  seeking,  thought 

The  Leibnitzian  Idealism  lies  more  within  the  limit  of  the 
abstract  notion.  The  Leibnitzian  ideating  principle,  the  Monad, 
is  essentially  ideel.  Ideation  is  a  Being- I'or-self  in  which  the 
determinatenessea  are  not  limits,  and  consequently  not  a  There- 
being,  but  only  moments.  Ideation  is  also,  indeed,  a  more  con- 
crete determination  [  Vurstelkn  comprehends  in  it  Perception,  &c.], 
but  has  here  no  wider  meaning  than  that  of  Ideality;  for  with 
Leibnitz  even  what  is  without  any  consciousness  is  a  concipient, 
a  percipient  In  this  system,  then,  otherwise-ness  is  eliminated; 
spirit  and  body,  or  the  monads  in  general,  are  not  others  for  one 
another,  they  limit  not  each  other,  have  no  influence  on  one 
another;  all  relations  in  general  fall  away,  which  depend  on  a 
Daseyn  as  ground  and  source.  Any  plurality  in  it  is  only  an 
ideSl  and  inner  one;  the  monad  in  it  (the  plurality)  remains 
referred  only  to  its  own  self;  the  particulars  develop  themselves 
within  it,  and  are  no  references  of  it  to  others.  What  on  the  real 
side  is  taken  as  there-beent  reference  of  the  monads  to  one  another, 
is  an  independent  only  simulfanioiis  Becoming,  shut  in  to  the 
inner  being  of  each  of  them.  That  there  is  a  plurality  of  monads, 
that  consequently  they  are  also  designated  as  others,  nowise 
affects  the  monads  themselves ;  this  is  the  reflexion  of  a  third 
(party)  tliat  falls  outside  of  them  ;  they  are  not  in  themselves  others 
to  one  another;  the  Being-for-self  [the  In-being]  is  kept  pure, 
without  the  side-by-side-there  of  a  There-being  [an  Out-being,  a 
finite  existence].  But  just  here  lies  the  uncompletedness  of  this 
system.  The  Monads  are  such  concipients  only  in  themselves  {an 
sieh),  or  in  God  as  the  Monad  of  Monads,  or  just  in  the  System, 
Otherwiseness  is  still  present;  let  it  fall  into  what  it  likes,  into 
the  ideation  (the  reflexion)  itself,  or  however  the  third  be  char- 
acterised, which  considers  them  as  others,  as  a  plurality.  Their 
plurality  as  existences  is  only  excluded,  and  that  only  for  the 
moment,  the  monads  are  only  set  by  abstraction  as  such  that  they 
are  non-others.  If  it  is  a  third  party  that  sets  their  otherness,  it 
is  also  a  third  party  that  withdraws  the  same;  this  whole  move- 
ment, indeed,  which  makes  them  ideel,  falls  on  the  outside  of 
them.  Should  one  remind  us  that  this  movement  of  thought 
falls  nevertheless  itself  only  within  an  ideating  monad,  one  must 
be   reminded  as  well   that  the  very  intent  of  such  thought  is 
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within  its  own  self  external  to  itself.  Tranaition  is  made  from  the 
UEity  of  tlie  absolute  ideality  (the  monad  of  monads)  irainediately^ 
without  understanding  how  ( —  through  the  figurate  conception 
of  creation)  to  the  category  of  the  abatract  (reference-less)  plurality 
of  a  finite  existency,  and  from  thia  equally  abstractly  back  again 
to  the  same  unity.  The  ideality,  the  ideation  in  general,  remains 
something  formeli,  as  much  so,  even  when  elevated  into  or  aa, 
consciousness.  As  in  the  already  adduced  fancy  of  Leibnitz  about 
the  magnetic  needle,  if  it  had  consciousness,  considering  its 
direction  to  the  north  as  a  determination  of  its  own  free  will, 
consciousness  is  only  thought  as  one-sided  fof'vi,  whicVj  is  indifferent 
to  its  determination  and  mtent,  so  the  ideality  in  the  monads  is 
a  form  that  remains  external  to  the  plurality.  Ideality  is  to  be 
immanent  to  them,  their  nature  is  to  be  ideation ;  but  their 
relation  is  on  one  side  their  harmony,  which  falls  not  into  their 
existence  itself,  and  so  is  a  pre-appointed  one  (a  pj'e-esiablished. 
one) ;  on  the  other  side,  this  their  Daseyn  is  not  conceived  as 
Seyn-fiir-Anderes,  nor  further  as  ideality^  but  is  determined  only 
as  abatract  plurality ;  the  ideality  of  the  plurality,  and  the  further 
determination  of  the  units  into  harmony,  is  not  immanent  and 
proper  to  this  plurality  itself. 

Other  idealism,  aa,  for  example,  the  Kantian  and  Fichtian,  gets 
not  further  than  the  To- be-to  (Sollen)  or  the  infinite  progress,  and 
remains  iu  the  dualism  of  There-being  and  Being-for-self.  In 
these  systems  the  thing-in-itaelf,  or  the  infinite  appnlsc,  enters 
immediately  indeed  into  the  Ego,  and  becomes  only  B.for-tt ;  but  still 
departure  is  thus  made  from  a  free  other-wise-ness,  which  perpetually 
abides  elsewhere  as  a  negative  Atmchseyn  [as  what  is  independent 
in  itself  and  negative  to  it  (the  Ego)].  The  i^o,  there foi^,  may  be 
characterised  as  Ideel,  as  Be^nt-for*self,  as  infinite  reference  to 
self;  but  the  Being- for-one  is  not  completed  to  the  disappearance 
of  said  uiiknowfi  whereabouts  of  a  thing-in-itself,or  of  said  direction 
towards  such  unknown. 


c.  One, 

Being- for- self  is  the  simple  unity  of  itself  and  of  its  moment, 
the  Being-for-one.     There  is  only  one  determination  present,  the 
riferrne^-tO'itself  of  the  siiblatimi.     The  moments  of  Being-for*sell^ 
have  collapsed  into  indistinguishableness,  which  is  immediacy  or 
being,  but  an   immediacy  which   founds  itself  on  the  negating 
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which  is  set  or  posited  as  its  determination.  The  Being-for-self  is 
thus  Being-for-self-t^y ;  and  in  that  in  this  immediacy  its  inner 
import  disappears,  it  is  the  quite  abstract  limit  of  itself,— One,  or 
the  One. 

We  may  remark  beforeliand  on  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
following  exposition  of  the  development  of  the  One,  and  on  the 
reason  of  it  The  moments  which  constitute  the  notion  of  the 
One  as  Being-for-selt  go  asunder  in  it;  they  are,  1,  Negation  in 
general ;  2,  two  negations ;  3,  and  so  of  a  Two  that  are  the  same 
thing ;  4,  that  are  directly  opposed  ;  5,  reference  to  self,  identity 
as  such  ;  6, 7U4jaiim  reference  mid  yet  to  self.  These  moments  go 
asunder  here  by  this,  that  the  form  of  Ivtmaliaci/,  of  Beinfr,  comes  in 
in  the  case  of  Being-for-self  as  Being-for-self-ity ;  through  this  im- 
mediacy, ^ac/t  moment  becomes  set  as  a  special  betiiit  determination; 
and  nevertheless  they  are  equally  iimparabk.  Of  each  determina- 
tion thus  its  contrary  must  be  equally  said  ;  it  is  this  contradic- 
tion which,  by  the  abstract  talitif  of  the  moments,  constitutes  the 
difficulty. 

B. 


One  and  Many. 

The  One  is  the  simple  reference  of  Being-for-self  to  itself,  in 
which  reference  its  moments  have  collapsed  into  themselves,  in 
which  therefore  it  has  the  form  of  immedmcy,  and  its  moments 
therefore  are  now  TAcn-beents. 

As  reference  of  the  7ugciiivc  to  itself  the  One  is  a  Determining, 
— and  as  reference  to  itself  it  is  infinite  &//*-deter mining.  But 
because  of  the  immediacy  now  again  present,  these  differmices  are 
no  longer  only  as  moments  of  one  and  the  same  selfKletermination, 
but  they  are  set  at  the  same  time  as  l&int.  The  IdcalUy  of  the 
Being-for-self  as  totality  thus  strikes  round,  firstly,  into  Reality, 
and  that,  too,  into  the  most  fixed  and  abstract,  as  Otu,  Being-for- 
self  is  ill  tlu  Qne  the  set  unity  of  Being  and  There-being,  as  the 
absolute  union  of  the  reference  to  other  and  of  the  reference  to 
self;  but  now  there  enters  also  the  determinateness  of  Being 
coufiter  the  determination  of  the  injlniie  negation,  counter  the  Self- 
determination,  so  that*  what  Oiw  is  in  itself^  it  is  now  only  in  it, 
and  consequently  the  negative  is  another  as  distinguished  from  it. 
What  shows  itself  as  there  before  it  distinct  from  it,  is  its  own  Stlf- 
determiuiog;  its  uaity  with  itself  thus  as  distinguished  from  itself 
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has  sunk  into  Rttfermce^  and  as  negative  unity  is  negation  of  itself 
as  of  another^  exchtsian  of  the  Ona  as  of  another  from  itself,  the 
One.  * 

a.  Tlie  One  in  its  omn  sdf. 

In  its  own  self  is  the  One  on  the  whole ;  this  its  Being  is  no^ 
There-heing,  no  determinateness  as  reference  to  other,  not  talifica- 
tion  ;  it  is  this,  that  it  has  negated  this  circle  of  categories.     The 
One  is  consequently  incapable  of  any  becoming-otherwise;  it  is 
un-ofAn'able,  un(i!//r.rable. 

It  is  ondeter mined,  no  longer  so,  however,  as  Being  is  so ;  it 
indeterniinateuess  is  the  determinateness  which  reference  to  itself^ 
is,  an  absolute  determined-being,  or  absolute  determinednesa ;  sti 
(siitifd)  Being-witbin-self.  As  from  its  notion  self- to-self-referent 
negation  it  has  the  difference  within  it^ — a  direction  from  itself 
away  out  to  other,  which  direction,  however,  is  immediately  turned 
round,  because  from  the  moment  of  6VZ/-determiniiig  there  is  no 
other  to  which  to  go,  and  so  has  gone  back  into  itself. 

In  this  simple  im mediation,  the  mediation  of  Tliere-being  and 
Ideality  even  has  disappeared,  and  so  conaec|uently  also  all  diversity 
and  multiplicity.  There  is  jiothiny  in  it  (within  it) ;  this  nothijifi, 
the  abstraction  of  the  reference  to  self,  is  here  distinguished  from 
the  Being-within-self  itself,  it  is  a  sH  m!w  (an  eximpUeatufn)^ 
because  this  Being-within-self  is  no  longer  the  Simple  (unit) 
the  Something,  but  has  the  determination,  that,  as  mediation,  it  ia 
concrete ;  as  abstract,  however,  it  is  indeed  identical  with  One, 
but  diverse  from  its  determination  (qualification).  This  nothing 
so-determined  and  as  in  a  on^  (in  one  or  just  in  a)  is  the  nothing 
as  vacuum,  as  void.  The  void  is  thus  the  QtialUy  of  the  One  in 
its  immediacy. 

b.  The  One  and  the  Void, 

The  One  is  the  Void  as  the  abstract  reference  of  the  negation  to , 
itself.     But  from  the  simple  immediacy,  the  affirmative  Being 
the  One  which  is  still  present,  the  void  as  the  Nothing  is  directl} 
different,  and  in  that  they  stand  in  om  reference,  of  the  One  itself^ 
namely,  their  difference  is  txprtM  or  explicit;  but  different  from 
what  is  Beent  (the  Beent),  the  nothing  as  void  is  out  of  (outside  ■ 
of)  the  beent  One. 

The  Being-for-self,  in  that  in  this  manner  it  determines  itself  as 
the  One  and  the  Void,  has  again  reached  a  state  of  Thcre-bein^ 
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I  (existency).  The  One  and  the  Empty  have,  ae  their  common 
simple  basiSj  the  negative  reference  to  self.  The  moments  of  the 
Being-for-self  come  out  of  this  unity,  become  mutually  external ; 
in  that  the  quality  of  Bdn/^  comes  in  through  the  slmph  unity  of 
the  moments,  it  [this  quality  of  Being]  sets  itself  to  iwr  suh,  and 
80  down  to  There-being  [mere  finite  existency],  and  therein  its 
other  quality,  the  uegation  in  general,  places  itself  oppositej 
similarly  as  There-being  [an  existency]  of  the  Nothing,  as  the 
Void 

Kemahk. 

The  One  in  this  form  of  There-being  is  the  stage  of  the  category, 
which  with  the  Ancients  presented  itself  as  the  Atomistic  principle, 
according  to  which  the  Essentity  of  Things  is,  the  Atom  and  the 
Void  (to  arofiov  or  ra  arofia  Koi  to  tccifou).    Abstraction,  advanced 
to  this  form,  has   acquired  a  greater  determinateness  than  the 
Bdwf  of  Parmenides  and  the  Bccomhif}  of  Heraclitus,     However 
high  it  places  itself  in  that  it  makes  this  simple  determinateness 
of  the  One  and  the  Void  the  principle  of  all  things,  reduces  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  w^orld  to  this  simple  antithesis,  and  makes 
bold  out  of  this  latter  to  know  the  former,  no  less  ciwy  is  it  for 
crude  figurate  conception  to  set  up  for  itself,  in  its  reflexion,  here 
Atoms,  and  tltere,  just  alongside,  an  Empty,     It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  atomistic  principle  has  at  all  times  maintained 
itself;  the  equally  trivial  and  external  relation  of  Camposttimi,  that 
requires  to  be  added  in  order  to  attain  the  semblance  of  a  Con- 
crete and  of  a  variety,  is  equally  popular  with  the  atoms  them- 
selves and  the  void*     The  One  and  the  Void  is  Being-for-self,  the 
highest  qualitative  Being- within *8elf,  fallen  into  complete  cxkr- 
italUy ;  the  immediacy  or  the  being  of  the  One,  because  it  is  the 
negation  of  all  otherwiseness,  is  set  as  no  longer  determinable  and 
alterable  ;  in  view  of  its  absolute  reserve  and  repulsiveness,  there- 
fore, all  determination,  variety,  connexion,  remains  for  it  but  a 
directly  external  reference. 

The  atomistic  principle  nevertheless,  remained  not  in  this 
externality  with  its  first  thinkers,  but  besides  its  abstraction  it 
had  also  a  speculative  burden  in  this,  that  the  vacuum  was 
recognised  as  the  source  of  motion ;  which  is  quite  another 
relation  of  the  atom  and  the  void  than  the  mere  side  by  side  of 
these,  and  their  indifference  mutually.  That  the  void  is  the 
source  of  movement,  has  not  the  unimportant  sense  that  some- 
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thing  can  only  move  itself  in  a  void  and  not  in  a  space  alread] 
filled,  as  in  this  latter  there  would  be  found  no  more  place ;  ii 
which  sense  the  void  would  he  only  the  presupposition  or  condi-^ 
tion,  not  tlie  ground  {ratio)  of  motion  ;  just  as  here  also  movement 
itself  is   presupposed   as   already  existent,  and   the   essential, 
ground  of  it,  is  forgotten.     The  view,  that  the  void  is  the  ground* 
of    motion,  contains  the  deeper  thought   that  in   the   negative 
generally  there  lies  the  ground  of  the  Becoming,  of  the  unrest  of 
self- movement;  in  which  sense,   however,  the  negative  is  to  bdl 
taken   as   the   veritable  negativity  of  the  infinite.     The   void  u 
ground  of  movement  only  as  the  ruf/ative  reference  of  the  One  to 
its  ne(/aiive,  to  the  One,  i.c.y  to  its  awn  self,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
set  as  a  There-beent  (as  a  Daseyn). 

In  other  respects,  however,  further  determinations  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  shape  and  position  of  the  atoms,  the 
direction  of  their  movement,  are  arbitrary  and  external  enough, 
and  stand  withal  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
determination  of  the  atom.  With  the  atom,  this  principle  of  the 
hightest  externality,  and  consequently  also  of  the  highest  notion- 
lessuess,  physical  science  sufifers  [is  at  fault]  in  its  molecules,  its 
particles;  as  is  also  the  case  with  that  political  science  whicli 
stai;ts  fit»m  the  single  will  of  the  individuals. 


a  Marty  Ones, 

Repulsion, 

The  One  and  the  Void  constitutes  Being- for-self  in  its  nc 
or  first  There-heiritj,     Each  of  these  moments  has  negation  for  its 
determination,  and  is  at  tlie  same  time  set  as  a  There-being.     As 
regards  the  former,  the  one  and  the  void  is  the  rtference  of  the 
negation  to  the  negation  as  of  another  to  its  other  ;  the  one  is  the 
negation  in  the  form  of  Being,  the  empty  the  negation  in  the  form^ 
of  non-being.     But  the  one   is  essentially  only  reference  to  itsel 
as  referent  riegation,  ie.,  is   itself  what  the  empty  out  of  it  is 
supposed   to  be.     Both,  however,  are  also  set  as  an  affirmative 
Thert'heUig,  the   one  as  the  Being-for-self  as  such,  the  other 
indeterminate  There-being  generally,  and  each  as  referent  to 
other  as  to  another  There-hung.     The  Being- for-self  of  the  One 
nevertheless,  essentially  the  Ideality  of  the  There-being  and  ofl 
the  Other;  it  refers  itself  not  as  to  another,  but  only  to  iimlf. 
But  iu  that  the  Being-for-self  is  fixed  as  (hie  (an  a),  as  a  Beint  for 
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self,  as  immediately  existent,  its  negative  reference  to  self  is  at  the 
same  time  reference  to  a  Beent ;  and  as  this  reference  is  at  the 
same  time  negative,  that,  to  which  it  refers  itself,  remains  deter- 
mined as  a  There-being  and  another  ;  as  essentially  refer&nju  to  its 
own  self,  the  other  is  not  the  indeterminate  negation  as  a  void,  but 
is  similarly  one.  The  One  is  thus  a  Becoming  of  (rather  to)  a 
plurality  of  Ones. 

Properly,  however,  this  is  not  quite  a  Becoming  ;  for  Becoming 
is  a  going  over  from  Being  into  Nothing ;  One,  here  on  the  con- 
trary, becoQies  only  One.  One,  as  refei^red,  implies  the  negative 
as  reference,  has  the  negative  therefore  itself  in  it.  Instead  of 
Becoming,  there  is  therefore,  firstly,  present  the  proper  immanent 
reference  of  the  One ;  and,  secondly,  so  far  as  this  reference  is 
negative  and  the  One  at  the  same  time  beent,  it  is  itself  that  the 
one  drives  oS  from  itself.  The  negative  reference  of  the  One  to 
itself  is  Repulsion. 

This  Repulsion,  thus  as  position  of  a  plurality  of  Ones  but 
through  One  itself,  is  the  special  coming  out  of  itself  of  the  One, 
but  to  such  ones  out  of  it  as  are  themselves  only  One.  This  is 
the  repulsion  in  accordance  with  the  notion,  that  repulsion  which 
is  in  itself.  The  second  repulsion  is  different  from  this  one,  and 
is  that  which  floats,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  conception  of 
outer  reflexion,  as  not  the  production  of  the  Ones,  but  only  as  a 
mutual  distance  of  presupposed  Ones  already  there.  It  is  to  be 
seen  now,  then,  how  said  m-z^se//'-beent  repulsion  determines  itself 
into  the  second,  the  external  one. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  fix  for  certain,  what  characters  the 
many  Ones  as  such  possess.  The  Becoming  to  the  Many,  or  the 
becoming-produced  of  the  Many,  disappears  immediately,  as  a 
becoming-5e/  {implied) ;  the  produced  Ones  are  Ones,  not  for  other, 
but  refer  themselves  infinitely  to  themselves.  The  one  repels 
only  ifee//* from  itself,  therefore  6ec(wi<js  not,  but  already  is;  what 
is  conceived  as  the  repelled  one  is  likewise  a  Oru,  a  Beent ;  repel- 
ling and  being-repelled  attaches  in  the  same  manner  to  both,  and 
constitutes  no  difference. 

The  Ones  are  thus  prae-set  {presupposed)  hs  counter  one  another; 
— set  {implied)  through  the  repulsion  of  the  One  from  itself;  prae 
(of  the  pre-supposed),  set  as  not  set ;  their  being-set  is  sublated, 
they  are  Beents  counter  one  another,  as  referent  of  themselves 
only ^ to  themselves. 

The  plurality  appears  thus  not  as  an   Otherwiseness,  but  as  a 
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determiimtion  perfectly  external  to  the  One,  One,  in  that  it 
repels  itself,  remains  reference  to  itself ;  as  so  also  that  one  that  is 
taken  at  first  as  repelled.  That  the  Ones  are  other  counter  each 
other,  are  held  together  in  the  determinateness  of  pluiulity,  nowise 
concerns,  tlierefore,  the  Ones.  If  the  plurality  were  a  reference  of 
the  Ooes  themselves  to  one  another,  they  would  limit  each  other, 
and  would  have  a  Being-for-other  affirmatively  in  thera.  Their 
reference — and  this  they  have  through  their  virtual  unity — as  it 
is  here  &tt,  is  determined  as  none;  it  is  again  the  previously- 
determined  Void^  This  void  is  their  limit,  but  a  limit  external  to 
them,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  for  one  another.  The  limit  is 
that  in  which  what  are  limited  as  well  are  as  are  not ;  but  the  void 
is  determined  as  the  pure  non-being,  and  only  this  constitutes  their 
limit 

The  repulsion  of  the  One  from  itself  is  the  Explication  of  that 
which — in  itseif— the  One  is ;  but  Infinitude,  aa  laid  a^inder  (out- 
oi-one-another,  explicated)  is  here  litjlHUude  cotm  out  of  itse{f,  but 
it  is  come  out  of  itself  through  the  immediacy  of  the  Infinite,  of 
the  One.  This  Infinitude  is  quite  as  much  a  simple  reference  of 
the  One  to  One,  as  rather  the  absolute  referencelessneas  of  the 
One ;  the  former  as  according  to  the  simple  affirmative  reference 
of  the  One  to  itself,  the  latter  as  according  to  the  same  reference 
as  negative.  Or  the  plurality  of  the  One  is  the  own  proper  setting 
of  the  One ;  the  One  is  nothing  but  the  negative  reference  of  the 
One  to  itself,  and  this  reference,  therefore  the  One  itself,  is  the 
Many  Ones.  But  just  thus  the  plurality  is  directly  external  to 
the  One  ;  for  the  One  is  just  the  sublation  of  the  Otherwiseness, 
the  repulsion  is  ita  reference  to  self,  and  simple  equality  with 
Itself.  The  plurality  of  the  Ones  is  Infinitude  as  unconcerned, 
self-produceut  Contradiction. 


Kemark. 

The  Leibnitzian  Idealism  has  been  already  noticed.  We  may 
add  here,  that,  trom  the  idtMing  monad  onwards,  which  monad 
is  determined  as  beent-for-self,  it  advanced  only  to  Repulsion  as 
just  considered,  and  indeed  only  to  plurality  as  such  that  in  it  the 
ones  are  each  only  for  itself,  indifferent  to  the  There*being  and 
Being-for-self  of  any  others,  or  as  such  that  in  it  in  general  dhgn 
are  not  in  any  way  for  the  one.  The  monad  is  per  $e  the  com- 
pletely isolated  world;  it  requires  none  of  the  others;  but  this 
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inner  variety  which  it  has  in  its  ideation  alters  nothing  in  its 
determination  as  beeot  only  for  itselt  The  Leibnitzian  idealism 
takes  up  pltirality  immediately  as  one  ffwen^  and  comprehends  it 
not  as  a  repulsion  of  the  raonad  ;  it  has  plurality,  therefore,  only 
on  the  side  of  its  abstract  externality.  The  atomistic  has  not  the 
notion  of  ideality ;  it  takes  the  one  not  as  such  that  it  compre- 
hends imMn  itself  both  moments,  the  Beiog-for-self  and  the  Being- 
for-it,  not  therefore  as  an  ideel,  but  only  as  simple,  dry  Being-for- 
self-ity.  But  it  goes  beyond  the  mere  indifferent  plurality;  the 
atoms  come  into  further  mutual  determination,  though  properly 
only  in  an  inconsequent  manuer ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
indifferent  independency  of  the  monads,  plurality  remains  as  fixed 
and  immovable  groiind-detcrmiiiation,  so  that  their  reference  falls 
only  into  the  Monad  of  Monads,  or  into  the  reflecting  Philosopher* 


a 

Repulsion  and  Attraction, 
&  Bxclusicn  of  (he  Om. 

The  many  ones  are  heents;  their  There-being  or  reference  to  one 
another  is  non-reference,  it  is  external  to  them; — the  abstract 
void.  But  they  themselves  are  now  this  negative  reference  to 
themselves  (to  one  another),  as  to  heent  others  ;^ — the  exhibited 
contradiction,  infinitude  set  (expressed)  in  immediacy  of  being. 
Thus  now  the  repulsion  fiit(h  that  immcdiaitly  before  it,  which  is 
repelled  by  it  It  is  in  this  determination  JSxchmmi;  the  one 
repels  from  itself  the  many  ones  only  as  unproduced  by  it,  as  non- 
set  by  it  This  repelling  is,  reciprocally  and  universally,  relatively 
limited  by  the  Being  of  the  Ones. 

The  plurality  is  in  the  first  instance  not  s*'l  otherwiseness 
(not  expressly  so  determined) ;  the  limit  is  only  the  void, 
only  that  in  which  the  ones  are  not.  But  they  also  are  in  the 
limit ;  they  are  in  the  void,  or  their  Repulsion  is  their  cmnnmii 
Reference, 

This  reciprocal  repulsion  is  the  set  (express)  There-being  of  the 
many  ones;  it  is  not  their  Being-for-self,  so  that  they  were  only 
distinguished  in  a  third  something  as  a  many  or  a  much,  but  it  is 
their  own  distinguishing,  and  preservative  of  them.  They  negate 
themselves  (each  other)  mutually,  set  one  another  as  such  that 
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they  are  oulj  far-one.  But  they  negate  just  as  much,  at  the  i 
time,  this,  that  fh/'j/  are  only  for-onc;  they  repel  this  their  ideality 
and  are.  Thus  tlie  moinents  are  stmdered,  which  are  directly 
united  in  the  ideality.  The  one  is  in  its  Being-for-self  also  for- 
Qne.hnt  this  one,  for  which  it  is,  is  itself;  its  distinction  from 
itself  is  imoiediately  sublated.  But  in  the  plurality  the  distin- 
guished one  has  a  hnmj ;  the  Being-for-One,  as  it  is  determined  iii 
the  exclusion,  is  therefore  a  Being-for-other.  Each  becomes  thus 
repelled  by  another,  sublated  and  made  a  one  that  is  not /or  itsdf, 
hwt  foT'One,  and  that  another  one. 

The  Being-for-self  of  the  many  ones  shows  itself,  therefore,  as 
their  self-preservation,  through  the  mediation  of  their  mutual 
repulsion,  in  which  they  mutually  sublate  themselves,  and  set  the 
others  as  a  mere  Being-for-other;  but,  at  the  same  tinie^  tliis  self- 
preservation  consists  in  this,  to  repel  this  ideality,  and  to  set  the 
ones  not  to  be  for  another.  This  self-preservation  of  the  ones 
through  their  negative  reference  to  one  another  is,  however,  rather 
their  dissolution. 

The  ones  not  only  arr^  but  they  conserve  themselves  through 
their  reciprocal  exclusion.  Firstly,  now,  that  by  which  they  should 
keep  firm  hold  of  their  diversity  counter  their  becoming  negated 
i§  their  Being,  and  that,  too,  their  Being-tn-^7/' counter  their  refer- 
ence to  other;  this  Being-in-self  is,  that  they  are  mu^^}.  But  cUl 
arc  tlm;  they  are  in  their  Being-in-self  the  same  thing,  instead  of 
having  therein  the  fixed  point  of  their  diversity.  Secondly,  their 
There-being  and  tlieir  mutual  relation,  ij\,  their  setting  themselves 
m  07ies,  is  a  reciprocal  negating ;  this,  however,  is  likewise  one  and 
the  same  determination  of  them  all,  through  which  then  they 
rather  set  themselves  as  identical;  as  by  this,  that  they  are  in 
lIwrnselvEs  the  same  thing,  their  ideality  which  was  to  he  as  resultant 
through  others  is  Ifieir  oimi,  and  they  therefore  just  as  little  repel 
it.  They  are  thus  in  their  bring  and  in  their  setting  only  one  affir- 
mative unity.  , 

This  consideration  of  the  ones — that  (in  both  of  tlieir  determina- 
tions, as  well  so  far  as  they  are,  as  so  far  as  they  mutually  refer), 
they  show  themselves  as  only  one  and  the  same  thing  and  indis- 
tinguishable— is  our  comparison.  It  is,  however,  to  be  seen  what, 
in  tlieir  mutual  r*ferrm*^  itself,  is  set  (express)  in  them.  They  are, 
this  is  in  this  reference  presupposed^— and  are  only  so  far  as  they 
mutually  negate  themselves,  and  repel  at  the  same  time  frou* 
themselves  this  their  ideality,  their  negatedness,  i^.,  so  far  as  they 
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n^ate  this  mutual  negating.  But  they  are  only  so  far  as  they 
negate,  and  so,  in  that  this  their  negating  is  negated,  their  beiii^ 
is  negated.  It  is  true,  in  that  they  are^  they  were  not  negated  by 
this  negating,  it  is  only  an  externality  for  them  ;  this  negating  of 
the  other  rebounds  ofif  from  them  and  reaches  only  touchingly 
their  surface.  But  again  only  through  the  negating  of  the  others 
do  they  turn  back  into  themselves ;  they  are  only  as  this  media- 
tion, this  their  return  is  their  self-preservation  and  their  Being- 
for-self.  In  that  again  their  negating  effectuates  nothing,  through 
the  resistance  which  these  be^ntSf  as  such  or  as  negating,  offer,  they 
return  not  back  into  themselves,  maintain  themselves  not  and  are 
not 

The  consideration  was  previously  made  that  the  ones  are  the 
same  thing ;  that  each  of  them  is  otic,  just  like  the  other.  This  is 
not  only  our  reference,  an  external  Imn^ing  toffelhrrf  but  the  repul- 
sion is  itself  reference,  the  one  excluding  the  ones  refers  itself  to 
them,  the  ones,  t>.,  to  its  own  self.  The  negative  relation  of  the 
ones  to  one  another  is  thus  only  a  goiTig  togetlier  with  self.  This 
identity  into  which  their  repulsion  goes  over  is  the  s ablation  of 
their  diversity  and  externality,  which,  as  excludents,  they  were 
rather  mutually  to  maintain* 

This  setting  of  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  many  ones  into  a 
single  One  is  Attraction. 

Eemark. 


7%e  Unity  of  the  One  and  the  Many, 

Self-dependency  pushed  to  the  point  of  the  beent-for-self  unit  is 
that  abstract /orwwj/^  self-dependence  which  is  self-destructive  ;  the 
extremest,  stubbornest  error  which  takes  itself  for  the  most  perfect 
truth  ; — ^ij^j^arant  in  concreter  forms  as  abstract  freewill,  as  pure 
Ego,  and  then  further  as  the  Bad.  It  is  that  freewill  which  so 
misunderstands  itself,  as  to  set  its  substantial  being  in  this  ab- 
straction, and  in  this  Being-by-self  flatters  itself  purely  to  win 
itself.  This  self-dependency  is  more  definitely  the  error  to  regard 
that  as  negative,  and  to  maintain  oneself  against  that  as  negative, 
which  on  the  contrary  is  one's  very  being.  It  is  thus  the  negative 
bearing  to  one's  own  self  which,  in  that  it  would  win  its  own  very 
being,  destroys  the  same,  and  this  its  act  is  only  the  manifestation 
of  the  nullity  of  this  act.     Eeconciliation  is  the  recognition  of 
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that  against  which  the  negative  bearing  goes  aa  rather  ODe's  truei 
being,  and  is  only  as  a  leaving-off  trom  the  negativity  of  one's 
Being-for-self  instead  of  persisting  in  it. 

It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the  One  is  Many,  and  in  especial 
that  the  Many  is  One,  As  regards  this  the  observation  may  bej 
repeated,  that  the  truth  of  the  One  and  the  Many  expressed  in 
propositions  appears  in  an  inadequate  form,  that  this  truth  is  to 
be  understood  and  expressed  only  as  a  Becoming,  as  a  process, 
repulsion  and  attraction,  not  as  Beingi  in  the  way  in  which  in  a 
proposition  it  is  set  as  quiescent  unity.  The  dialectic  of  Flato 
in  the  Parmenides  concerning  the  deduction  of  the  Many  from  the 
One,  namely  from  the  proposition,  One  is,  has  been  already 
noticed  and  remarked  upon.  The  inner  dialectic  of  the  notion  has 
been  assigned  ;  the  easiest  way  is  to  take  the  dialectic  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  Many  is  One,  as  external  retiexion ;  and 
external  it  may  well  be  here,  seeing  that  the  object  also,  the 
Many,  is  what  is  mutually  external.  This  comparison  of  the 
Many  with  one  another  gives  at  once  the  fact  that  the  one  is  ab- 
solutely characterised  just  as  the  other  is  j  each  is  one,  each  is  one 
of  the  many,  w  excluding  tlie  others  ; — so  that  they  are  absolutely  j 
only  the  same  thing,  or  absolutely  there  is  only  ojw  deterniinatioi 
present  This  is  the  fact^  and  there  needs  only  to  take  up  thisj 
simple  fact  The  obstinacy  of  the  understanding  stubborns  itseli 
against  taking  this  up,  because  before  it,  and  rightly  too,  there  ^ 
flits  also  the  difference ;  but  this  difference  is  aa  little  excluded 
because  of  said  fact,  as  certainly  said  fact  despite  said  difference . 
exists.  One  might,  as  it  were,  console  understanding  as  regards 
its  simple  apprehension  of  the  fact  of  the  difference  by  assuring  it 
that  the  difference  will  presently  come  in  again. 


b.  The  mw  Ont  of  AUractw^u 

llepulsion  is  the  self-severing  of  the  One  firstly  into  Many,  the 
negative  bearing  of  which  is  powerless,  because  they  mutually 
presuppose  one  another  as  Beents:  it  (Eepulsion)  is  only  the 
To-be-to  (Soil en)  of  Ideality:  this  latter,  however,  is  realised  in 
Attraction.  Eepulsion  goes  over  Into  Attraction,  the  many  Ones 
into  one  One,  Both,  repulsion  and  attraction,  are  at  first  hand 
different,  the  former  as  the  reality  of  the  Ones,  the  latter  as  tlieir 
set  ideality.  Attraction  refers  itself  thus  to  repulsion,  so  that  it 
has  this  latter  as   its  prcsupposiiion.     Bepulsion   furnishes  the , 
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material  for  attraction.    Were  there  no  OneSp  there   would   be 

nothing  to  attract ;  the  coBception   of  lasting  attraction,  of  the 

wii^umpiioti  of  the  Ones,  presupposes  an  equally  lasting  produdiori 

of  the  Ones ;  the  sensuous  conception  of  attraction  in  space  holda 

the  stream  of  the  attracted  Ones  to  last ;  in  place  of  the  atoms 

which  disappear  in  tlie  attracting  pnnctum,  there  couies  forward 

[  another  Many  out  of  the  void»  and  on,  if  it  is  desired,  ad  infinitum. 

If  attraction  were  conceived  as  accomplished ^  ix.,  the  Many  brought 

to  the  point  of  a  single  One»  there  would  only  be  an  inert  One, 

there  would  no  longer  be  any  attraction  present.     The  ideality 

,  there-beent  in   attraction   has  still   in  it  the  character  of  the 

I  negation  of  itself^the  many  Ones  to  which  it  ia  the  reference, 

I  and  attraction  is  inseparable  from  repulsion. 

Attraction  attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  equally  to  each  of  the 
I  many  Ones  as  immediately  present  Ones ;  none  has  a  preference 
lover  the  other:  there  seems  thus  an  equilibrium  in  the  attraction 
^present,  properly  an  equilibrium  of  attraction  and  of  repulsion, 
and  a  dull  repose  without  there-beent  ideality.  But  there  can  be 
no  speaking  here  of  a  preference  of  any  such  one  over  another, 
which  would  be  to  presuppose  a  determinate  difference  between 
them — ^the  attraction  rather  is  the  setting  of  a  present  india- 
tinguishableness  of  the  Ones.  Only  attraction  itself  is  the  setting 
of  a  One  different  from  the  rest ;  they  are  only  the  immediate 
Ones  which  through  repulsion  are  to  conserve  themselves;  but 
through  their  set  negation  there  arises  the  One  of  attraction 
which  therefore  is  determined  as  the  mediaied  One ;  the  One  that 
is  net  as  One.  The  first  Ones,  as  immediate  Ones^  turn  not  in 
their  ideality  back  into  themselves,  but  have  this  (ideality)  in 
another. 

The  one  One,  however,  is  the  realised  ideality  that  is  set  in  the 
One  J  it  is  attractive  through  the  mediation  of  repulsion ;  it  implies 
this  mediation  within  itself  as  ita  ddtrmination.  It  absorbs  thus 
the  attracted  Ones  not  into  itself  as  into  a  point,  i.e.,  it  does  not 
abstractly  sublate  them.  In  that  it  implies  repulsion  in  its  deter- 
mination, this  latter  retains  the  Ones  as  Many  at  the  same  time  in 
it ;  it  brings,  so  to  speak,  by  its  attracting,  something  for  (before) 
itself,  it  gains  an  txtermcm  or  a  filling.  There  is  thus  in  it  unity 
of  repulsion  and  attraction  in  general. 
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c.  The  tefertnce  {Tdati4m)  of  Repiddmi  and  Attraction, 

The  difference  of  One  and  Many  has  detenuined  itself  as  the 
difference  of  their  niutual  Mefercnce,  which  has  divided  itself  into 
two  references,  Itepulsion  and  Attraction,  of  wliich  each,  in  the 
first  instance,  stands  self-dependently  out  of  the  other,  still  so  that 
they  essentially  cohere.  The  as  yet  indeterminate  unity  of  these 
has  to  yield  iiself  more  closely, 

Repulsion^as  the  ground-determination  of  the  One,  appears  first, 
and  as  immedidt,  like  its  Ones  which,  produced  by  it,  are  still  at 
the  same  time  set  as  immediate.  The  repulsion  appears,  thus, 
indifferent  to  the  attraction,  which  adds  itself  externally  to  it  as 
thus  presupposed.  On  the  other  hand,  attraction  is  not  presup- 
posed by  repulsion  ;  so  that  in  the  setting  and  being  of  this  latter 
the  former  appears  to  have  no  share,  i«.,  so  that  repulsion  is  not 
already  in  it  the  negation  of  itself,  the  Ones  are  not  already  /// 
them  negated.  In  this  way,  we  have  repulsion  abstractly  per 
se;  as  similarly  attmction  has,  counter  the  Ones  as  Beents, 
the  side  of  an  immediate  There-being,  and  comes  to  them  quite 
as  another. 

If  we  take  accordingly  bare  repulsion  thus  per  se,  it  is  the 
dissipation  of  the  many  ones  into  the  indefinite,  beyond  the 
sphere  of  repulsion  itself;  for  it  is  this,  to  negate  the  reference  of 
the  many  to  one  another;  referencelessness  is  their — they  being 
abstractly  taken — determination.  Kepulsion,  howev^er,  is  not 
simply  the  Void;  the  Ones  as  referenceless  are  not  repellent,  not 
exdudent,  as  their  determination  requires.  Repulsion  is,  though 
negative,  still  essentially  /rfercnce ;  the  mutual  repulsion  and 
flight  is  not  the  freeing  from  that  which  is  repelled  and  fled 
from,  the  excludent  stands  still  in  connexion  with  that  which  is 
excluded  by  it.  This  moment  of  reference,  however,  is  attraction, 
and  so  consequently  in  repulsion  itself;  it  is  the  negating  of  that 
abstract  repulsion  according  to  which  the  Ones  were  only  self-to- 
self  referent  Beents,  non -excludent. 

In  that,  however,  departure  is  taken  from  the  repulsion  of  the 
there-be^nt  Ones,  and  so  also  attraction  is  set  as  coming  extemalh' 
to  them,  both  are — with  their  inseparableness — still  kept  asunder 
as  diverse  determinations;  it  has  yielded  itself,  however,  that  not 
merely  repulsion  is  presupposed  by  attraction,  but  just  as  mucJi 
also  there  takes  place  the  counterreference  (coup)  of  Fepulsion  to 
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attraction  ,  and  the  former  has  just  as  much  its  presupposition 
in  the  latter. 

By  this  determioation  they  are  inseparable,  and  at  the  same 
lime  they  are  deteraiined  as  To-bc-to  and  Limiiatimi,  each  counter 
the  other.  Their  To-be-to  is  their  abstract  determinateness  as  of 
Be^'nis-in'thcmselres,  which  determinateness,  however,  is  withal 
positively  directed  beyond  itself,  and  refers  itself  to  the  other  deter- 
minateness. and  thus  by  means  of  the  ot/icr  as  other  each  is ;  their 
self-dependency  consists  in  this,  that  in  this  niediacy  of  being 
they  are  set  as  another  determining  for  one  another :  Repulsion  as 
setting  of  the  Many,  Attraction  as  setting  of  the  One,  the  latter  at 
the  same  time  as  negation  of  the  Many,  and  the  former  as  negation 
of  their  ideality  in  the  One,  so  that  only  by  meaiu  of  repulsion 
attraction  is  attraction;  and  only  by  inemis  of  attraction,  repulsion  \^' 
repulsion.  That  therein,  however,  the  mediation  with  self  through 
other  is  rather  in  eflfect  negated,  and  each  of  these  determinations 
is  mediation  of  itself  with  itself,  this  yields  itself  from  their  nearer 
consideration,  and  takes  them  hack  to  the  unity  of  their  notion. 

In  the  first  plane,  that  each  presupposes  itself,  refers  itself  in 
its  presupposition  only  to  itself,  this  is  already  present  in  the 
mutual  bearing  of  Repulsion  and  Attraction  while  still  only 
relative. 

The  relative  repulsion  is  the  reciprocal  repulsion  of  the  many 
ones  which  are  conceived  as  finding  themselves  immediate,  and 
already  in  existence  there.  But  that  there  are  many  ones,  is  repuU 
siou  itself;  the  presupposition  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  is 
only  its  own  setting.  Further,  the  determination  of  heing  which, 
in  addition  to  their  being  sti,  was  supposed  to  attach  to  the  Ones 
— by  which  they  were  jurae  or  there  beforehand — belongs  likewise 
to  the  repulsion.  The  repelling  is  that  wliereby  the  ones  manifest 
and  maintain  themselves  as  on  as,  whereby  they  as  such  arc. 
Their  being  is  the  repulsion  itself;  it  is  thus  not  a  There-being 
relative  to  another,  but  relates  itself  entirely  only  to  its  own  self 

The  attraction  is  the  setting  of  the  One  as  such,  of  tlie  real  One, 
against  which  the  many  in  There-being  are  determined  as  only 
ide^l  and  disappearant  Attraction  thus  at  once  presupposes 
itself — ^sets  itself  as  out  ht/ort — to  be  idetilement  in  the  form,  that 
is,  of  tlie  other  ones,  which  otherwise  are  to  be  Beeut-for-Self  and 
Repellent-for-O/A^rs,  and  so  also  tlierefore  for  an  attracting  some- 
thing. Against  this  determination  of  repulsion  tliey  attain  ideality 
not  only  through  relation  to  attraction^  but  it  is  pi^supposed,  it  is 
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the  m-Uself-heent  ideality  of  the  Onea,  in  that  they  as  Ones — that 
conceived  as  attracting  included — are  oue  and  the  same  thing  and 
undistinguished  from  one  another. 

This  its-own-aelf-prae-Setting  (its  own  presupposition)  of  both 
elements,  each  jxir  se,  is  further  this,  that  each  contains  in  itself 
the  other  as  moment  The  Self-presupposing  generally  is  in  oj^ 
the  setting  itself  as  the  negative  of  itself; — Repulsion,  and  what  is 
so  presupposed  is  the  sam£  thing  as  what  presupposes — Attraction. 
That  each  m  itself  is  only  moment,  is  the  transition  of  each  out  of 
itself  into  the  other,  is  to  negate  itself  in  itself,  and  to  set  itself  as 
the  other  of  itself.  In  that  the  One  as  such  is  the  coming-asunder- 
from-itaelf,  it  is  itself  only  this,  to  set  itself  as  its  other,  as  the 
Many,  and  the  Many  are  only  equally  this,  to  fall  together  into  them- 
selves and  to  set  themselves  as  their  other,  as  the  One,  and  just  in 
it  only  to  refer  themselves  to  themselves,  each  in  its  other  just  to 
continue  itself — there  are  thus  also  present,  hut  virtually  and 
nnseparated,  the  coming-asunder-from-self  (Repulsion)  and  the 
setting-of-self-as-one  (Attraction).  It  is  set,  however,  in  respect  of 
the  relative  repulsion  and  attraction,  i.e.,  those  whereby  immediate 
tJure-beent  ones  are  presupposed,  that  each  itself  is  this  negation  of 
it  in  it,  and  so  also  consequently  the  continuity  of  it  into  its  other. 
The  repulsion  of  there-beent  Ones  is  the  self-^;onservaLion  of  the 
one  by  means  of  the  mutual  i*e pulsion  of  the  others,  so  that  (1) 
the  other  ones  are  negated  in  it,  the  side  of  its  There-being  or  of 
its  Being-for-other,  but  this  side  is  just  thus  attraction  as  the 
Ideality  of  the  Ones— and  that  (2)  the  Oue  is  in  UmI/  without 
reference  to  the  Others ;  but  not  only  is  the  In-itseif  as  such  long 
since  gone  over  into  the  Being- for-self,  but  in  Usel/,  by  very  deter- 
mination, the  one  is  said  Becoming  of  Many.  The  Attraction  of 
there-beent  Ones  is  the  ideality  of  the  same  and  the  setting  of  tlie 
One,  in  which  thus  it  (attraction)^  as  negation  and  as  production 
of  the  One,  syblates  itself— as  setting  of  the  one  is  in  it  the  nega- 
tive of  itself,  lie  pulsion. 

With  this  the  evolution  of  Being-for-selt  is  completed,  and 
arrived  at  its  result  The  One  as  referring  itself  injinittly^  Le,,  as 
set  negation  of  the  negation  to  its  ovni  sdf^  is  the  mediation  or 
process,  that  it  repels  from  itself  itself  as  its  absolute  (i.e.,  abstract) 
other wiseness  (the  Many),  and,  in  that  it  refers  itself  to  this  its 
non-being,  negatively,  as  sublating  it,  is  just  tlierein  only  th« 
reference  to  its  own  self ;  and  One  is  only  this  Becoming,  or  such 
that  in  it  the  determination — ^that  it  begijis,  ix,^  that  it  is  set  as 
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Immediate,  as  Beeot — and  that  likewise  as  result  it  has  restored 
itself  as  One,  i.e.,  the  equally  imviediate,  excludent  One :  this  deter- 
miuation  has  disappeared  ;  the  process  which  it  [the  One]  is,  sets 
and  implies  it  always  only  as  a  thing  sublated.  The  soblating, 
determined  at  first  only  as  relative  sublating,  refereiwe  to  other 
There- beent-ity,  which  reference  is  thus  itself  a  different  repulsion 
and  attraction,  demonstrates  itself  just  thus  to  go  over  into  the 
infinite  reference  of  mediation  through  negation  of  the  external 
references  of  Immediates  and  There*beents»  and  to  have  as  result 
just  that  Becoming  which  in  the  retentionlessnesa  of  its  moments 
is  the  collapse,  or  rather  the  going  together  with  itself  into  simple 
immediacy.  This  Being,  in  the  form  which  it  has  now  attaified,  is 
Quanta  J/, 

To  review  shortly  the  moments  of  tbis  Transition  of  Quality 
into  Quantity :  The  Qualitative  has  for  its  ground-determination 
being  and  immediacy,  in  which  immediacy  the  limit  and  the 
determinateness  is  so  identical  with  the  being  of  the  something 
that  the  something  itself  with  its  alteration  (that  of  the  determin- 
ateness) disappears ;  thus  set  it  is  determined  as  finity.  Because  of 
the  immediacy  of  this  unity,  in  which  the  difference  has  disappeared, 
which  diflexence,  however^  is  still  in  itself  there  (in  the  unity  of 
Being  and  Nothing),  this  difference  falls  as  oihci'v^isejiess  in  general 
out  o/said  unity.  This  reference  to  other  contradicts  the  immediacy 
in  which  the  qualitative  determinateness  is  reference  to  self  This 
otherwiseness  sublates  itself  in  the  infinitude  of  Being-for-self, 
which  realises  the  difference  (which,  in  the  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion»  it  has  in  it  and  within  itself)  as  one  and  many  and  as  their 
references,  and  has  raised  the  Qualitative  into  its  veritable  unity, 
t.€.,  into  the  unity  that  is  set  as  no  longer  immediate  but  as  self- 
commediating  unity. 

This  unity  is  thus  (a)  Being,  only  as  ajffirviaiive,  i.e.,  immediacif 
mediated  with  itself  through  the  negation  of  the  negation,  Being 
is  set  as  the  unity  tlmt  interpenetrates  and  pervades  its  own 
Deterrainatenesses,  Limit,  &c.,  which  are  set  as  sublated  in  it:  (jS) 
There-being ;  it  is  in  this  determination  negation  or  determinate- 
ness as  moment  of  the  affirmative  Being,  no  longer  innmdiate, 
nevertheless,  but  reflected  into  itself,  referent  of  self,  not  to  other, 
but  to  self;  what  is  simpliciter — what  is  determined  in  itse/f—th^ 
One;  the  otherwiseness  as  such  is  itself  Being-for-self:  (y)  Being- 
for-self,  as  that  Being  that  continues  itself  all  through  the  deter- 
minateness, and    in   which   the   One   and    In-itself-detevmrned- 
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ness  is  itself  set  as  aublated.     The  One  is  at  the  same  time  as 

gone  out  beyond  itself  and  determined  as  Uniiy,  the  One  conse- 
quently, the  directly  determined  Limit,  set  as  the  Limit,  which  is 
none,  which  is  in  or  by  Being,  but  to  which  Being  is  indifferent, 
or  which  is  indifferent  to  Bein<j. 


Bem/lric 

Th^  Kantian  cmi^ructum  of  wutUr  by  means  of  forces  attretding  and  rspslUn^l 

Attraction  and  Repulsion  ^  as  is  well  known,  are  usually  regarded 
as  forces.  It  will  be  proper  to  compare  this  definition  of  them, 
and  the  dependent  relations,  with  the  notions  which  have  come 
out  in  their  regard.  In  the  conception  alluded  to  (of  forces)  they 
are  considered  as  self-dependent,  so  that  they  refer  themselves  not 
through  their  nature  to  each  other;  i.e.,  that  each  is  not  to  be 
considered  only  a  moment  irans^ient  into  its  contrary,  but  as 
immovably  and  persistently  opposed  to  the  other.  They  are 
further  conceived  as  coalescing  in  a  Third,  Matter;  so,  however, 
that  this  Becoming  into  One  [the  coalescence]  is  not  considered  as 
their  truth,  but  each  is  rather  a  First  [a  prime],  and  a  Beent-in-and- 
for-self  [a  self-dependent],  while  matter  or  affections  of  it  are  set 
and  produced  by  them.  When  it  is  said,  that  Matter  Itas  untkin 
itself  the  forces,  there  is  understood  by  this  unity  of  them  a  con- 
nexion, but  Kueh  that  in  it  still  they  are  at  the  same  time  presup- 
posed as  existent  in  themselves  and  free  from  each  other. 

Kant,  as  is  known,  mjistructcd  matter  out  of  the  repulsive  and 
attractive  forces,  or  at  least,  as  he  expresses  himself,  brought  forward 
the  metaphysical  elements  of  this  construction.  It  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  view  this  construction  more  closely.  This 
vt^etapk^sical  exposition  of  an  object  which  seemed  not  only  itself, 
hut  in  its  properties  to  belong  only  to  experience,  is  for  one  part 
worthy  of  notice  in  this,  that  it,  as  an  essay  of  (experiment  with) 
the  Notion,  has  at  least  giveii  the  impulse  to  the  more  recent 
philosopliy  of  Kature, — that  philosophy  which  makes  Nature  its 
scientiOc  ground,  not  as  it  is  only  sensibly  ffiven  to  be  seen,  but 
which  construes  its  principles  from  tlie  absolute  Notion ;  for  another 
part  also  because  stand  has  been  frequently  taken  by  said  Kantian 
construction,  and  it  has  been  considered  a  philosophical 
ning  and  foundation  of  physics. 

Such  an  existence  as  sensuous  matter,  is,  indeed,  no  object 
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logic*  j^t  as  little  so  as  space  and  the  forms  of  space.  But  there 
underlie  the  repulsive  and  attractive  forces,  so  far  as  they  are 
regarded  as  forces  of  sensuous  matter,  these  same  pure  determina- 
tions of  the  One  and  the  Many  and  their  mutual  references,  which 
have  heen  just  considered,  and  which  I  have  named  Repulsion  and 
Attraction  because  these  names  present  themselves  at  nearest. 

Slant's  procedure  in  the  deduction  of  matter  from  these  forces, 
named  by  him  a  construction,  deserves  not,  when  considered  close, 
this  name,  unless  every  kind  of  reflexion,  even  the  analytic,  be  name- 
able  construction,as  indeed  for  that  matter  later  Kature-philosophers 
have  given  the  name  of  construction  to  the  most  vapid  raisonnement 
and  the  most  groundless  milange  of  an  arbitrary  imagination  and  a 
^Aou^A^-less  reflexion, — which  specially  employed  and  everywhere 
applied  the  so-called  Factors  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

Kant's  procedure  is  at  bottom  analytic,  and  not  constructive. 
He  presupposes  the  conception  of  matter,  and  then  asks  what 
forces  are  necessary  to  produce  its  presupposed  properties.  Thus, 
therefore,  on  one  side,  he  requires  an  Attractive  forc«,  because 
through  Bepulsion  alone  without  Attraction  no  matter  could  properly 
exist,  ('  Anfangsgr.  der  Naturwissensch,'  S.  53,  f.)  On  the  other 
side  he  derives  Repulsion  equally  from  matter,  and  alleges  as 
ground  of  this,  because  we  conceive  of  matter  a>s  impenetrable,  and 
this  because  matter  presents  itself  to  the  sense  of  touch,  through 
which  sense  it  manifests  itself  to  us,  in  such  a  determination. 
Repulsion  therefore  is,  further,  at  once  thought  in  the  very  notion 
of  matter,  because  it  is  just  immediately  ^vcn  with  it;  but  Attrac- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  is  annexed  to  it  through  inferences.  Tliere 
underlies  these  inferences,  however,  what  has  just  been  said, 
namely,  that  a  matter  which  had  only  repulsive  force  would  not 
exhaust  what  we  conceive  by  matter.  This,  as  is  plain,  is  the 
procedure  of  a  cognition,  reflective  of  experience, — a  procedure 
which  first  of  all  perceives  peculiarities  in  the  phenomena,  places 
these  as  basis,  and  for  the  so-called  explanation  of  them,  assumes 
correspondent  elements  or  forces  which  are  to  be  supposed  to  pro- 
duce said  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena. 

In  regard  to  the  diflerence  spoken  of  as  to  how  the  repulsive 
force  and  as  to  how  the  attractive  force  is  found  by  cognition  in 
matter,  Kant  observes,  further,  that  the  attractive  force  belongs 
quite  as  much  to  the  notion  of  Matter  although  it  is  not  contained 
in  it,  Kant  italicises  this  last  expression.  It  is  impossible  to 
see,   however,  what  is   the   distinction   which  is  intended  to  be 
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conveyed  here ;  for  what  belongs  to  the  twHon  of  a  thing  must 
veritably  be  contained  in  this  ihiivg. 

What  makes  the  difficulty,  and  gives  occasion  to  this  empty 
expedient,  consista  in  thi^,  that  Kant  one-sidedly,  and  quite 
beforehand,  reckons  in  the  notion  of  matter  only  that  property  of 
Impenetrability,  which  we  are  supposed  to  perceive  hj  feeling,  on 
which  account  the  repulsive  force,  as  the  holding-off  of  another 
from  itself,  is  to  be  supposed  as  immediately  givtji.  But  again,  if 
matter  is  to  be  considered  as  incapable  of  being  there,  of  existing, 
without  attraction,  the  ground  for  the  assertion  of  this  must  be  a 
conception  of  matter  derived  from  sensible  experience;  attraction, 
therefore,  must  equally  be  tindable  in  such  experience.  It  is 
indeed  easy  to  perceive  that  Matter,  besides  its  Being- for-self, 
which  sublates  the  Being-for-other  (offers  resistance),  has  also  a 
connectedness  of  what  is  for  itself  [of  its  parts,  that  is,  identified 
with  itself],  extension  and  retention  in  space — in  solidity  a  very 
fast  retention.  Explanatory  physical  science  demands  for  the 
tearing  asunder,  &c.,  of  a  body  a  force  whicli  shall  be  stronger  than 
the  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles.  From  this  fact,  reflexion 
may  quite  as  directly  deduce  the  force  of  attraction,  or  assume  it 
to  be  given,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  repulsion,  In  effect,  when 
the  Kantian  reasonings  from  which  attmction  is  to  be  deduced 
are  looked  at  (*  Tiie  proof  of  the  theorem  that  the  possibility  of 
matter  requires  a  force  of  attraction  as  second  fundamental  force/ 
loc.  cit.),  they  are  found  to  contain  nothing  but  that,  with  mere 
Kepulsion,  matter  would  not  exist  in  apace.  Matter  being  pre- 
supposed as  occupying  space,  continuity  is  ascribed  to  it,  as  ground 
of  which  continuity  there  is  assumed  an  attracting  force. 

Granting  now,  then,  to  such  so-called  construction  of  matter,  at 
most  an  analytic  merit^ — detracted  from,  nevertheless,  by  the 
imperfect  exposition — the  fundamental  thought  is  still  highly  to 
be  prized— the  cognising  of  matter  out  of  these  two  opposed  char- 
actei-s  as  its  producing  forces.  Kant's  special  industry  here  is  the 
banishment  of  the  vulgar  mechanical  mode  of  conception,  which 
takes  its  stand  by  the  single  character,  the  impenetrability,  the 
Be^nt-for-self  punctuality,  and  reduces  the  opposed  character,  thtf 
connexion  of  matter  within  itself,  or  of  several  matters  mutually 
(these  again  being  regarded  as  particular  ones),  to  something 
merelj  external ; — -the  mode  of  conception  which,  as  Kant  says," 
will  not  admit  any  moving  forces  hut  by  Pressure  and  Push, 
i.e,,  but  by  influence  from  without.     This  ej:ternafiig  of  cognition 
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always  presupposes  motion  as  already  externally  existent  in 
matter,  aod  has  no  thought  of  considering  it  aomething  interna^ 
and  of  comprehending  it  itself  in  matter,  which  latter  is  just  thus 
assumed  per  se  as  motionless  and  inert.  This  position  has  only 
before  it  common  mechanics,  and  not  immanent  and  free  motion. 
Although  Kant  removes  this  exemality  in  that  lie  converts 
attraction,  the  mutual  reference  of  material  parts,  so  far  as  these 
are  taken  as  mutually  separated,  or  just  of  matter  generally  in  its 
Out-of-its-self-ness,  into  a  force  of  ftiaMer  itself,  still  on  the  other 
side  his  two  fundamental  forces,  within  matter,  remain  external 
and  self-dependent,  each  per  se  opposite  the  other. 

However  null  was  the  independent  difference  of  these  two  forces 
attributed  to  them  from  this  standpoint  of  cognition,  equally  null 
must  every  other  difference  show  itself,  which  in  regard  to  their 
specific  nature  is  taken  as  something  which  is  to  pass  for  firmness 
and  solidity,  because  they,  when  regarded  in  their  truth  as  above, 
are  only  moments  which  go  over  into  one  another  I  shall  con- 
sider these  further  differentiations  as  Kant  states  them. 

He  defines,  for  example,  attraction  as  a  pervading  force  by 
which  one  matter  is  enabled  to  affect  the  particles  of  another  even 
beyond  the  surface  of  contact — iM-tmdiatdy;  repulsion,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  surface-force  by  which  matters  are  enabled  to 
affect  each  other  only  in  the  plane  of  contact  common  to  them. 
The  reason  adduced  for  the  latter  being  only  a  surface-force  is  as 
follows: — 'The  parts  in  mutual  contact  limit  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence the  one  of  the  other,  and  the  repelling  force  can  affect  no 
remoter  part,  unless  through  those  that  lie  between ;  an  immediate 
influence  of  one  matter  on  another,  that  should  be  supposed  to  go 
right  through  the  parts  or  particles  in  consequence  of  an  extensive 
force  (so  is  the  repulsive  force  called  here)  is  impossible/  ('  S* 
ebendas.  Erklar.  u.  Zusatze,'  S,  67.) 

It  occurs  at  once  to  remark  that,  nearer  or  remoter  particles  of 
matter  being  assumed,  there  must  arise,  in  the  case  of  attraction 
also,  the  disiinctwn  that  one  atom  would,  indeed,  act  on  another^ 
but  a  third  remoter  one,  between  which  and  the  firsi,  or  the  attract- 
ing one,  the  sect>m/  should  be  placed,  would  enter  directly^  and  in  the 
first  instance,  the  sphere  of  the  interposed  one  next  to  it,  and  the 
first  consequently  could  not  exercise  an  immediate  simple  influence 
on  the  third  one ;  and  thus  we  have  a  tnediated  influence  as  much  for 
attraction  as  for  repulsion.  It  is  seen,  further,  that  the  tm^  pme- 
iration  of  an  attracting  force  must  consist  in  this  alone,  that  all  the 
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particles  of  matter  in  and  for  themselves  should  attract,  and  not 
that  a  certain  number  should  be  passive  while  only  one  were  active. 
As  regards  repulsion^  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  adduced 
passage,  particles  are  represented  in  midual  coTdact,  that  is,  we 
have  at  once  tlie  sdidity  and  continuity  of  a  ready-mmle  matter 
which  allows  not  any  repulsion  to  take  place  through  it.  This 
solidity  of  matter,  Jiowever,  in  which  particles  tcnich  each  other,  that 
is,  are  no  louder  separated  by  any  vacuum,  already  presupposes  the 
remotiou  of  repulsion ;  particles  in  mutual  contact  are,  following 
the  sensuous  conception  of  repulsion  that  is  dominant  here,  to  be 
taken  as  such  that  they  do  not  repel  each  other-  It  follows  quite 
tautologically,  theiij  that  (here  where  the  non-being  of  repulsion  is 
assumed,  there  cannot  be  repulsion.  But  this  yields  no  additional 
descriptive  character  as  regards  the  repulsive  force.  If  it  be 
reflected  on,  however,  that  particles  touching  eacli  other  touch 
only  so  far  as  they  still  keep  themselves  out  of  each  other,  the 
repulsive  force  will  be  seen  necessarily  to  exist,  not  merely  on  the 
surface  of  matter,  but  within  the  sphere  which  is  to  be  supposed  a 
sphere  of  attraction  only. 

Further,  Kaut  assumes  that  *  through  attraction  matter  only 
occupies  a  apace  without  lilliug  it'  (ioc.  cii.) ;  *  because  matter 
does  not  by  its  attraction  fill  space,  this  attraction  is  able  to  act 
through  the  empty  space,  as  no  matter  intervenes  to  set  hounds  to* 
it/  This  conclusion  is  about  of  the  same  naLure  as  that  which 
supposed  above  something  to  belong  to  the  notion  of  a  thing,  but 
not  to  be  contained  in  the  thing  itself:  only  so  can  matter  occupy 
yet  not  JIU  a  space.  Then  it  was  through  repulsion,  as  it  was  first 
considered,  that  the  ones  mutually  repelled  each  other,  and  mutu- 
ally referred  to  one  another  only  negatively — that  is,  just  througi^ 
an  empty  space.  But  here  it  is  attraction  which  preserves  sf 
empty  ;  through  its  connecting  of  the  atoms  it  does  not  fill  space, 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  maintains  the  atoms  in  a  ^legaiire 
reference  to  one  arwther.  We  see  that  Kant  unconsciously  enooun* 
ters  here  what  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing — that  he  ascribes  to 
attraction  precisely  the  same  thing  that  he,  at  the  first  view,j 
ascribed  to  repulsion.  In  the  very  etlbrt  to  establish  and  maki 
fixed  tiie  diPTerence  of  the  two  forces,  it  had  already  occurred,  that 
the  one  was  gone  over  into  the  other.  Thus  through  repulsion 
matter  was  to  fill  a  space,  and  consequently  througl*  it  the  empty 
space  to  disappear  which  attraction  leaves.  In  eflect,  iu  that  it 
eliminates  empty  space,  it  elimiiiutes  tlie  negative  reference  of  the 
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atoms  or  ones,  i«.,  their  repulsion  ;  i,e.,  repulsion  is  determined  as 
the  contrary  of  itself 

To  this  obliteration  of  the  differences  there  adds  itaelf,  still 
further,  the  confusion  that,  as  was  remarked  in  the  beginning,  the 
Kantian  exposition  o^  the  opposed  forces  is  analytic,  and  through- 
out the  whole  investij^^'ation,  matter,  which  was  to  have  been  derived 
only  from  these  its  elements^  appears  from  the  first  ready-formed 
and  fully  constituted.  In  the  definition  of  the  surtace-iorce  and 
of  the  pervading  force,  both  are  assumed  as  moving  forces,  whereby 
7naUen  are  to  be  supposed  capable  of  acting  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  are  enunciated  thus,  then,  as  forces  not  such  that 
only  through  them  should  matter  exist,  but  such  that  through  them 
matter,  already  formed,  should  only  be  moved.  So  far,  however,  as 
there  is  question  of  Corces  by  means  of  which  various  matters  might 
acton  each  other  and  impart  movement,  this  is  quite  another  thing 
than  the  determination  and  connexion  which  they  should  have  as 
the  moments  of  matter  as  such. 

The  same  antithesis,  as  here  between  Repulsion  and  Attraction, 
presents  itself  further  on  as  regards  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces.  These  seem  to  display  an  essential  diflerence,  in  that  in 
their  sphere  there  stands  fast  a  one,  a  centre,  towards  which  the 
other  ones  comport  themselves  as  not  beeut-for-self ;  the  difference 
of  the  forces,  therefore,  can  be  supported  on  or  by  this  presupposed 
diflerence  of  a  central  one  and  of  others  as»  relatively  to  it,  not 
self-subsistent  So  far,  however,  as  they  are  applied  in  explana- 
tion—for which  purpose,  as  in  the  case  also  of  repulsion  and 
attraction,  they  are  assumed  in  an  opposed  quantitative  relation,  so 
that  the  one  increases  as  the  other  decreases — it  is  the  movement 
which  they  are  to  explain,  and  it  is  its  inequality  which  they  are 
to  account  for.  One  has  only  to  take  up,  however,  any  ordinary 
relative  explanation — as  of  the  unequal  velocity  of  a  planet  in  ite 
course  round  its  primary^^to  discern  the  confusion  which  pre- 
vails in  it  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  quantities  distinct ; 
and  so  the  one,  which  in  the  explanation  is  taken  as  decreasing, 
may  be  always  equally  taken  aa  increasing,  and  vim  versd.  To  make 
this  evident,  however,  would  require  a  more  detailed  exposition 
than  can  be  here  given  j  all  the  necessary  particulars,  nevertheless, 
are  to  be  fouad  again  in  the  discussion  of  the  Inmried  Mdaiwn, 
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Definitkness  (quality). 

The  language  he  has  encountered  niiist  appear  very  strange  to  the 
uninitiated  English  reader,  and,  perhaps,  he  may  be  inclined  to 
attribute  the  circumstance  to  imperfection  of  translation.  Let 
him  be  assured,  however,  that  in  German,  and  to  the  German 
student  who  approaclies  Hegel  for  the  first  time,  the  strangeness 
of  the  initiatory  reception  is  hardly  less  repulsive  than  it  has 
hut  even  now  proved  to  himself.  There  is  no  valid  reason  lor 
despair,  then,  as  regards  intelligence  here,  because  it  is  a  tratis- 
lotion  that  is  before  one,  and  not  the  origijiaL  To  due  endeavour* 
the  Hegelian  thotight  will  gather  round  these  English  terms  quite 
as  perfectly,  or  nearly  so,  as  round  their  German  equivalents^ 
Comment  nevertheless  is  wanted,  and  will  facilitate  progress. 
Bestimmtn  and  its  immediate  derivatives  constitute  much 
largest  portion  of  the  speech  of  Hegel.  The  reader,  indeed,  U 
for  long  that  with  Besiimmung  and  Besiimmun^  he  is  hestimmi  (or 
y^ratimmt)  into  Unbcsivmmtheit ;  and  even  finds  himself,  perhaps, 
actually  execrating  this  said  Bestimmnng  of  Hegel  as  heartily  as 
ever  Aristotle  denounced  or  renounced  the  Idea  of  Plato.  St!imm€ 
means  vmce.^nA  the  action  of  Btstimmtn  is  to  supply  voice  to  what 
previously  had  none.  As  already  said,  then,  Hegers  Bestimmung 
is  a  sort  of  naming  of  Adam  :  it  is  a  process  of  logical  determina- 
tion— a  process  in  which  concrete  determinateness,  or  determinate 
concretion,  grows  and  grows  in  organised  complexity  up  from 
absolute  abstract  indeterminateness  or  from  absolutely  indeter- 
minate abstraction  to  a  consummate  absolute.     To  Hegel  what  is, 
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ia  thought ;  and  the  life  of  thought  can  only  be  logical  determina- 
tion, or  the  distitiguishiog  {differeniiating)  of  iodefinite  abstraction 
(the  beginning  of  thought)  into  ultimate  concrete  definiteneas  (the 
end  of  thought)  by  means  of  the  operation  of  the  faculties  of 
thought  (Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Reason),  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Begriff  (the  An  sick,  the  indefinite  Universal) 
through  the  Ur-fheil  (the  I^r  $ich,  the  separation  into  Particulars, 
into  Many,  as  against  Om\  and  the  production  of  the  Schhiss  (the 
concrete  Singular),  whicli  is  the  All  of  Thought,  Thought  elevated 
into  its  ultimate  and  complete  concretion  as  the  absolute  Subject 
(which  again  is  the  ultimate  An  und  fiir  sick). — This  is  a  very 
complete  expression  for  the  industry  of  Hegel — Bestimmcn,  then, 
is  to  develop  in  abstract  thought  all  its  own  constitutive,  consecu- 
tive, and  co-articulated  members,  or  elements,  or  principles. 
Bestimnun  attaches  or  develops  a  Besiiimnung,  and  produces 
Be&timmtlmt  Bestimraeji  is  to  he-voice,  to  vocifg^  vocjdate,  render 
artictilaie,  to  defiju,  deterjnim,  or  distingHisk  into  the  itnplied  con- 
stitutive  variety :  even  to  accentuate  will  be  seen  to  involve  the 
same  function :  or  we  may  say  ijwdulaie,  then  modifg — that  is, 
dis'cern  into  modi — the  native  constituent  modi.  Bestiminen  is 
the  reverse  of  generalisation;  instead  of  evolving  a  siimmum 
genii.%  it  involues  a  species  infirna^  or  rather  an  indimdimm — not 
indeed  infimnm,  but  mimmnm.  Generalisation  throws  out  differ- 
cntim,  Bestimmiing  (specification,  particularisation)  adds  theui.  The 
one  abstracts  from  differavce  and  holds  by  identity;  the  other 
abstracts  from  identity  and  holds  liy  difftrencc.  Besiimmen,  then, 
is  to  produce,  not  logical  extension,  but  logical  comprehension 
(InJialtX  logical  determination  ;  it  adds  dififerentias  or  siguificates  ; 
it  means  to  specify,  to  differentiate,  to  distinguish,  to  qualify, 
characterise,  &c.,  or  more  generally,  just  to  define  or  determine. 
Bf'siimmthtit  has  the  sense  in  it  of  the  past  participle:  it  is  a 
diffrrcnlia-tum.speci^atnm,  qiialifi^atHni — a  determinate,  a  definite 
in  general,  or  the  quality  of  determinateness  and  definiteuess ; 
hence  the  meanings  attached  by  Hegel  himself  to  it  of  form, 
product,  &a.  and  of  element  when  that  word  signifies,  not  a 
const! tutt/t^,  but  a  constitut^'<:i  element.  Be^timniung  may  refer 
to  the  process  as  a  whole,  but  it  generally  applies  to  a  resultant 
member  of  this  process:  it  is  what  corresponds  to  a  predicate; 
it  is  a  significate,  a  spdcificate,  a  differentia,  &c. ;  it  is  an  attribute, 
a  property,  a  peculiarity,  a  speciality,  a  particularity,  a  quality ;  it 
is  a  principle,  a  sign,  an  exponent,  a  constituent,  and,  in  that 
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sense,  an  element  also.  It  may  be  translated  character,  char- 
acteristic, article,  member,  modus,  determination,  definition,  trait, 
feature.  Then  looking  to  the  7tse  of  the- ^ratV»  the  senses  vocaiianf 
d4^Minatwn^  &c.,  are  brought  in.  QualiJi4*ation  is  another  very 
useful  word  for  it,  and  so  likewise  are  fm^i.functimi,  factor,  temt, 
siyecijicaiion,  expres'non,  value,  even  affection^  state.  BeMimmihcU^ 
then,  here  (in  the  text  before  us),  is  deterniinateness,  the  char- 
acter! sticity,  the  specificity,  the  definitivity  of  a  thing,  the  one 
single  vis  or  viHttr^  that  makes  it  what  it  is — ^and  that  is  always 
due  to  Quality, 

Being,  Seyn, — to  understand  this  word,  abstract  from  all  par- 
ticular being,  and  think  of  being  in  general,  or  of  the  absolute 
generality  of  being.  There  must  be  no  sense  of  personality 
attached  to  it,  as  is  so  common  in  England ;  nor,  indeed,  any 
sense  of  anything  positive.  The  cmnmon  element  in  the  whole 
infinite  chaos  of  all  and  everything  that  «r,  is  being,  Seyn,  in 
Germany,  often  in  Hegel  himself,  means  the  abstraction  or 
scmuems  Imi^^ss:  but  here  it  is  more  general  than  that;  it  is  the 
quality  of  Isjiess  pur  d  simple;  it  brings  witli  it  a  sense  of 
comprehensive  iniiversality.  Carlyle  ('Frederick  the  Great/ 
vol,  iii.  p.  408J  says,  **' Without  Being,"  as  my  friend  Oliver  was 
wont  to  say,  ''Well-being**  is  not  possible/'*  Cromwell  had 
soldiers  and  other  cojicrrfe  materiel  in  his  eye,  when  he  said 
hei7ig  here ;  still  put  as  being,  these  are  abstractly  put.  In  like 
manner,  we  have  here  to  put^  not  soldiers,  &c.  only,  but  all  tlioi 
is,  abstractly  as  being.  It  refers,  in  fact,  to  the  absolutely 
abstract,  to  the  absolutely  generalised  thought  of  being.  In  short, 
being  as  being  must  be  seen  to  be  a  solid  simple  without  inside  or 
outside,  centre  or  sides :  it  is  simply  to  bt;  taken  an  ihm  selber, 
absolutely  abstractly ;  it  is  the  unit  into  which  all  variety,  being 
reflected,  has  disappeared  :  it  is  the  aw  sick  of  such  variety. 

The  meaning  of  Immediate,  UnmiUelhar,  will  be  got  by  practice: 
what  is  abfifracth/y  dindlt/  p7r^nt.  Anything  seen,  felt,  &c.,  is  im- 
mediate. Beitjg,  then,  is  simply  what  is  indefinitely  immediate 
to  us.  It  (the  term  immediate)  is  derived  from  the  logical  use 
of  it  as  in  Immediate  hiferences,  i.e.,  inferences  without  initr- 
mediatt:  proposition,  EssttUity  or  Essence^  Wesen^  is  inner  m 
true,  or  nouuienal  being  as  opposed  to  outer,  apparent,  sensuous, 
or  phenomenal  being.  It  is  the  prinviple  of  what  i«  or  Adwk 
It  may  be  translated  also  inbeing,  or  prinapial  bdng.  By  pmctice, 
however,  the  Hegelian    We^n  will  attach  itself  even  to  Essnue 
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once  the  tliought  is  seen.  It  is  evident  that,  the  thou^^ht  of  pure 
or  abstract  Sepn  being  realised,  there  is  no  call  for  any  reference 
to  the  thought  of  W^esen.  Absolutely  abstract  being  seems  self- 
flubstantial,  and  awakens  no  question  of  a  wlvcnce  or  wfuit ;  it  is 
thus  free  from  any  determination  which  it  might  receive  by  being 
related  to  Essence:  in  this  absolute  generalisation,  indeed,  &y/i 
and  We^n  have  coalesced  and  become  indistinguishable.  But  it 
is  as  opposed  to  Wcsen  that  Sa/n  acquires  the  sensuous  shade 
already  spoken  of.  In  that  contraposition,  Seyn  is  phenomenal 
ehow;  it  is  the  Se^n  of  Wcsea,  and  so  outer,  and  very  outer — a 
palpable  crusty  as  it  were,  which  very  tangibly  is.  As  yet»  as  we 
have  said,  our  Sei/n  is  the  abstraction  from  all  that  is,  and  so  the 
common  element  of  all  that  is.  It  is  to  be  said  and  seen,  also, 
that  the  two  shades  of  Se^fi  tend  to  run  together,  for,  after  all, 
each  at  last  only  implies  iinm^diacy  to  consciousness. 

In  itself  {An  sich\  italicised,  means  in  itself  as  virtually,  ini- 
pliciter,  or  potentially  in  itself:  it  is  the  Suva^i^  of  Aristotle.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  |>aragraph,  we  have  also  an  'in  its  own  self 
which  is  not  italicised:  this  is  a  translation  of  the  yNjculiarly 
[Hegelian  German,  mi  ihm  setber, — an  innovation  on  his  own 
tongue  to  which  Heyel  was  compelled  in  order  to  distinguish 
another  and  current  shade  of  meaning  which  might  confuse  the 
fiense  he  wished  to  attach  to  an  sick.  An  ihm  selber^  in  fact, 
implies^  not  the  mere  iateni  potentiality  of  a?i  sich,  but  a  certain 
\  overt  potentiality,  a  certain  manifestation,  a  certain  propria  persona 
I  actuality,  formal  presence,  a  certain  assonance  to  the  Aristotelian 
cKTeXexeia.  Hegel  intimates,  a.s  we  saw  above  (pp.  256-7),  that  an 
I  sich,  with  the  accent  not  on  sich^  but  on  an,  may  be  viewed  as  equiva- 
[lent  to  an  ihm.  But  an  »ich^  on  the  whole,  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  has  taken  on  a  shade  of  meaning  quite  peculiar  to  the  place  (Lk. 
L  pp.  126-7).  In  this  latter  case  what  is  an  ihm  is  to  be  regai*ded 
as  Seyn-fiir-Aiideres,  and  so  outwardly  an  ihm  {in  it),  Hegel 
illustrates  the  meaning  here  by  the  common  expressions,  there  is 
nothing  in  him  or  in  it,  or  tlure  is  something  in  that,  and  seems 
to  see  implied  in  these  a  certain  parallelism  or  identity  between 
what  is  latent  in  itself  and  what  is  overt  in  U.  The  addition  of 
the  selbst  or  stilber  introduces  another  shade,  and  renders  the  task 
of  a  translation  still  more  difficult ;  for  in  Englisli  an  ihm  selber  is 
in  itself  quite  as  much  as  an  sich.  To  separate  the  words,  as  in 
the  fii-st  Grerman  phrase,  and  say  in  it  self  would  be  hardly 
allowable.     Perhaps  the  plan  actually  adopted  is  as  good  as  any : 
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that  is,  to  italicise  in  itself  when  it  stands  for  an  mch^  and  to 
leave  it  without  such  distinctiou,  or  write^it,  as  here»  'in  its  own 
self  (also  without  italics),  when  it  represents  an  ihm  selbst  or 
selber.  What  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  text  Sc^n  an  ihm 
seiheTf  Being  in  its  own  self,  is  not  hard  to  make  out :  it  means 
being  as  (when  abstractly  thought)  it  is  there  before  us  overtly  in 
its  own  self,  and  without  reference  to  another  or  any  other.  An 
sich^  then,  implies  potential  latency ;  An  ihm  selber,  irrespective 
selfness,  or  irrespective,  self-dependent  overtness;  and  An  ihm, 
such  overtness  connected  with  and  equivalent  to  such  latency. 
Again,  these  terms  will  occur  in  ^  Hegel,  not  always  in  their 
technical  senses,  but  sometimes  with  various  shades,  and  very 
much  as  they  occur  in  other  writers.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  it  is  these  little  phrases  which  constitute  the  torment 
of  everyone  who  attempts  to  translate  Hegeh  An,  for  example, 
in  the  phrase  an  Uim,  is  often  best  rendered  by  the  preposition  by. 
An,  in  fact,  is  not  always  coincident  with  the  English  in^  An 
denotes  proximity,  and  is  often  best  transhited  by  at  or  bi/ :  nay,  in 
all  of  the  three  phrases  above,  the  substitution  of  at  or  by  for  in 
will  help  to  illustrate  the  contained  meaning.  Consider  the  phrase 
*]Jas  Seyn  scheint  am  Wesen/  which  we  may  translate,  the 
phenomenon  shows  in  the  noumenon  ;  would  not  the  sense  seem 
to  be  more  accurately  conveyed  by,  the  phenomenon  shows  %  the 
noumenon,  or  even  by,  the  phenomenon  shows  at  the  noumenon  ? 
When  an  refers  to  overtness  or  manifestation,  then,  we  may  trans- 
late it  b^* 

There-being  or  Htre-being  is  the  translation  of  Basfyn,  and  is  an 
unfortunate  necessity.  JBxistence  might  have  answered  here  ;  but 
Existence,  being  reserved  by  Hegel  to  name  a  much  later  finding, 
is  taken  out  of  our  hands.  What  a  German  means  by  Daseyn  is, 
this  mortal  sojourn,  this  sublunary  life,  this  being  here  below; 
and  what  Hegel  means  by  it,  is  the  scientific  abstract  tliought 
implied  m  such  phrases.  It  is  thus  mortal  state^  or  the  quality  of 
sublunariness ;  it  is  existential  definiteness,  or  definite  existen- 
tiality,  and  implies  reference  thus  to  another  or  others.  It  is 
determinate  being, — He  re -being,  There-being,  Now- being,  or,  best 
perhaps,  &-being  or  That -h^mg\  it  is  the  quasi -permament 
moment  of  being  that  manifests  itself  between  Coming  to  br,  and 
Cmstn^  to  be;  it  is  the  to-be  (Seyn)  common  to  both  phrases:  and 

*  It  h  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Ai%sich  of  a  thing  U  the  ^iccid  inn^r 
hdug  of  it,  the  ei»eiitiftl  truth  of  it, — ^K. 
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this  constitutes  the  perfectly  correct  abstract  description,  or 
thought  (the  notion),  of  every  single  Daseyn  or  Here-being, 
or  So-being,  and  consequently  of  Daseyn,  Here-being,  So-being, 
as  such.* 

Bdng-foT-sdf  is  the  literal  rendering  of  Fursichseyn;  which, 
indeed,  cannot  be  translated  otherwise.  It  means  the  reference 
of  all  the  constituents  of  an  individuality,  of  a  personality,  of  a 
aelf,  to  the  punctual  unity  of  that  individuality,  or  personality,  or 
self:  it  is  the  focus  in  the  draught  of  the  whole  huge  whirlpool, — 
that  whereby  its  Many  are  Ona  Fm\  however,  does  not  com- 
pletely render  Fiir.  The  German,  when  much  intruded  on, 
exdaitns,  *Oue  can  never  be  Fiir  sick  here!'  Vowels  also  are 
described  as  letters  which  fiir  sick  sound,  consonants  not  so.  Fiir 
sichy  then,  is  the  Latin  per  se  and  a  little  more:  it  expresses  not 
only  independence  of  others,  but  occupation  for  oneself.  Were  a 
Voter,  wiien  asked,  *  Whom  are  yon  for?'  to  reply,  *For  myself,' 
he  would  convey  ilie  German  fiir  mick.  That  is  fiir  sick  which 
is  on  its  own  account.  By  Fiirsichsei/n^  Bein^-far-self  then,  we 
are  to  understand  a  being  hj  one's  own  self  and  for  one's  own 
self. 

Grenerally,  in  reading  Hegel,  let  us  bear  both  the  current  and 
the  etymological  meanings  in  mind.  That  finiie,  for  example,  is 
literally  ended  or  limited,  ittfimte  unended  or  unliinited,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Finally,  I  will  add  this,  that  almost  all  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  Hegel  appear  in  Kant  also,  especially  in  his  '  Logic,' 
where  much  light  is  thrown  upon  them  as  used,  not  by  the  latter 
only,  but  by  the  former  as  well. 

•  When  your  servant  nanouiice©  to  you,  Tlie  Postman  m<  da,  that  is  Da-Seyn, 
*t\m  environment  of  midcellaneoctstieas  is  DoMym  and  evcrj'  item  of  it  is  a  Dasey- 
m\de» — your  pen,  ink,  chair,  table,  &c.  These  are  aU  jEni^ei— items  of  Suite  exist- 
cnce,  Daseyn..  ScheUing  {ViW.  u  309)  haa  thia:  'It  is  aufficiuutly  striking  that 
the  language  haa  so  exactly  distinguished  between  the  Datyeiiden  (that  is  in  space 
and  time)  and  the  Seyenden  (that  is  independent  of  any  auch  coDdition  ').  A  Da- 
HpendM — what  is  un-^medidiiediyt  om  though  by  direei  sense,  face  to  face  with  tut — h 
ilio  Ui  immediate. 

I  may  add  here  what  has  its  cue,  p»  335.  To  call  the  categoriea  *  functions 
of  apperceptioD  *  is  quite  common  ;  hut  then  £go  to  Kant  is  only  a  logical  point 
and  wholly  empty,  where  is  there  room  for  fuuctiona  ?  But  again,  if  (ii.  733  n.) 
dieaet  yermogea  ist  der  Yerstand  aelbst,  and  underBtanding  is  judgment,  kc  !  Kant, 
in  Uio  Deduction  of  the  Categories,  if  even  vnt}i  no  thought  of  /unciions^  certainly 
giTes  an  t^^ive  rCle  to  apperception,— N. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Being. 


A,  Pure  Being. — B.  Nothinff, — C,  Becoming:  h   Unity  of  Being 

and  Nothing. 

The  explanation  of  levins  already  given  seems  sufficient  for  the 
above  sections  also ;  and  we  may  now  apply  ourselves  to  some 
interpretation  of  the  particular  Tfiaiter^  confininjr  our  attention  for 
the  present  to  what  of  text  precedes  Remark  1.  We  shall  rely 
upon  the  reader  perusing  and  re-perusing,  and  making  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  he  finds  written  in  the  paragraphs 
indicated. 

All  that  they  present  has  remained  hitherto  a  universal  stum- 
bling-hlock,  and  a  matter  of  hissing,  we  may  say  at  once,  to  the 
whole  world.  Probably,  indeed,  no  student  has  ever  entered  here 
without  finding  himself  spell-bound  and  bewildered, spell-bound  and 
bewildered  at  once,  spell-bound  and  bewildered — if  he  has  had  the 
pertinacity  to  keep  at  them  aiul  hold  by  them — perhaps  for  years. 
When  the  bewilderment  yields,  however,  he  will  find  himself,  it 
is  most  likely,  we  shall  say,  putting  some  such  questions  aa  the 
following  :^1.  What  has  led  Hegel  to  begin  thus  ?  2.  What  does 
he  mean  by  these  very  strange,  novel,  and  apparently  senseless 
statements  ?  3.  What  can  be  intended  by  these  seemingly  silly 
and  absurd  transitions  of  Being  into  Nothing,  and  again  of  both 
into  Becoming?  4  What  does  the  whole  thing  amount  toj  or 
what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  business  ?  These  questions  being 
satisfactorily  answered,  perhaps  Hegel  will  at  last  be  found 
accessible. 

1,  What  has  led  Hegd  to  begin  thus  ? — ^To  this  question,  the 
answer  is  brief  and  certain  :  Hegel  was  led  to  begin  as  he  did  in 
consequence  of  a  profound  consideration  of  all  that  was  implied 
in  the  Categories,  and  other  relative  portions  of  the  philosophy,  of 
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Kaat  Bat  io  order  to  awaken  intelligence  and  carry  cooviction 
here,  it  is  obviously  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  wbab  we  can  to 
reproduce  the  probable  course  of  HegeFs  tbinkins^  when  engaged 
in  the  consideration  alluded  to*  No  doubt,  for  a  lull  explanation, 
there  were  necessary  some  preliminary  expositioo  of  the  industry 
of  Kant;  but,  simply  assuming  such,  we  hope  still  to  be  able  to 
describe  at  present  Hegers  operations,  so  far  as  Kant  is  concerned, 
not  uninteJHgibly,"* 

The  speculations  peculiar  to  Hume  generally,  and  more  especi- 
ally tliose  which  bear  on  Causality,  constitute  the  Grundlage,  the 
fundarmn,  the  mother-matter  of  the  products  of  Kant.  Now  in 
this  relation  (of  Causality)  there  are  two  terms  or  factors,  the  one 
antecedent  and  the  other  consequent;  the  former  the  cause,  and 
the  latter  the  effecL  But  if  we  take  any  cause  by  itself  and 
examiue  it  d  priori,  we  shall  not  hiid  any  hint  in  it  of  its  corre- 
sponding effect:  let  us  consider  it  ever  so  long,  it  remains  self- 
identical  only,  and  any  mean  of  transition  to  another — to  aught 
else — is  nudiscoverable.  But  again,  we  are  no  wiser,  should  we 
investigate  the  matter  a  posteriori :  that  the  effect  follows  the 
cause^  we  see ;  but  why  it  follows — the  reason  of  the  following — 
the  precise  mean  of  the  nexus — the  exact  and  single  copula — this 
we  see  not  at  all.  The  source  of  the  nexus  being  thus  undiscover- 
able,  then,  whether  a  priori  or  h  poskriori,  it  is  evident  that 
causality  is  on  the  same  level  as  what  are  called  Matiers  of  Faciy 
and  that  it  canuot  pretend  to  the  same  authority  as  what  again  are 
called  Bdatioiis  of  Ideas.  Did  it  belong  to  these  hitter — ^examples 
of  which  are  the  axioms  and  other  determinations  of  Mathematic 
— it  would  be  both  necessart/  and  inidligihly  necessary  ;  but  as  it 
belongs  only  to  the  former  class,  the  weight  of  its  testimony — its 
validity — can  amount  to  probability  only.  That  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  possible  from  any  ktrc  to  any  tht^^e^  I  jee  to  be  uni- 
versally and  necessarily  true — from  Kelations  of  Ideas;  but  that 
wood  burns  and  ice  mek«,  I  sec  to  he  trvie  only  as^ — Matters  of 
Fact,  which  are  so,  but  mighty  so  far  as  any  reason  for  the  state  of 
the  fact  is  concerned,  be  otherwise:  they  are,  in  trutli,  just  matters 
of  fact,  and  relations  of  ideas  do  not  exist  in  theuL  Matters  of 
Fact,  then,  are  probable ;  but  Relations  of  Ideas  are  apodictic,  at 
once  necessary  and  universal.  Causality  now  belonging  to  the 
former,  it  is  evident  that  the  nexus  between  the  tire  and  the  burn- 

*  The  Texi'Book  to  Kmni  Ku  been  alretidy  referred  to  as  re&li^mg  a  contemplated 
preliminAry  expositjoix* — N. 
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ing  of  wood  (say)  is  but  of  a  probable  nature.  The  fire  burns  the 
wood,  I  perceive ;  but  it  might  not :  the  affair  concerns  contingent 
matter  only,  and  no  examination  of  the  relation,  either  d  priori  or 
d  posteriori^  can  detect  any  reason  of  necessity.  Causality,  theD, 
as  presenting  itself  always  in  matters  of  fact,  and  as  exhibiting 
neither  cbjyriori  nor  a  posteriori  any  relation  of  ideas,  cannot  claim 
any  authority  of  necessity.  Why,  then,  when  I  see  a  cause,  do  I 
always  anticipate  the  effect ;  and  why»  when  I  see  an  effect,  do  I 
always  refer  to  a  cause  ?  8liut  out,  for  an  answer  here,  from  the 
relations  of  ideas,  and  restricted  to  matters  of  fact,  I  can  find, 
after  the  longest  and  best  consideration,  no  ground  for  my  antici- 
pation but  custom^  Jmbit,  or  the  association  {on  what  is  called  the 
law  of  the  Association  of  Ideas)  of  things  in  expectation  which  I 
have  found  once  or  oftener  associated  in  fact;  for  so  habitual 
becomes  the  association,  that  even  once  may  be  found  at  times  to 
aufiice. — Thus  far  Hume. 

But  now  Kant — who  has  been  much  struck  by  the  curious  new 
views  so  ingeniously  signalised  by  Humei  aud  who  will  look  into 
the  matter  and  not  shut  his  eyes,  nor  exclaim  (as  simply  Ileid  did, 
in  the  panic  of  an  alarmed,  though  very  worthy  and  intelligent, 
divine),  'God  has  just  put  ail  that  into  our  souls,  so  be  ofi*  with 
your  sceptical  perplexiogs  and  perplexities/ —  (Neither  will  he 
pragmatically  assert,  like  Brown,  Causality  is  a  relation  of  an 
invariable  antecedent  and  an  invariahle  cuusequent,  and  absurdly 
think  that  by  the  use  and  not  the  cj^plafiation  of  this  term  invari- 
able, which  is  the  whole  problem,  lie  has  satisfactorily  settled  all !) 
— now  Xiint,  who  is  neither  a  Keid  nor  a  Brown,  but  a  man  as 
able  as  Hurae  himself,  steps  in  and  says,  this  nexus  suggested  by 
you  (Hume)  between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  is  of  a  subjective 
nature  only ;  that  is,  it  is  a  nexus  in  me,  and  not  in  them  (the 
cause  and  the  effect) ;  but  such  nexus  is  inadequate  to  the  facts. 
That  this  unsupported  paper  falls  to  the  ijround — the  reason  of  that 
is  not  in  me  surely,  but  in  the  objects  themselves ;  and  the  reason 
of  my  expectation  to  tind  the  same  connexion  of  events  (as  between 
nnsiipporttd  paper  and  tfie  ground)  is  not  due  to  some  thing  I  find 
in  myself,  but  to  something  I  find  in  them.  I  cantiot  intercalate 
any  custom  or  habit  of  my  own  as  the  reason  of  that  connexion. 
True,  as  you  say,  neither  A  priori  nor  a  posteriori  can  I  detect  the 
objective  copula ;  aud  true  it  is  also  that  we  have  before  us  only 
contingent  matter  or  Matters  of  Fact:  nevertlielcsa,  the  nexus  is 
such  that  mere  custom  is  inadequate  to  explain  it.     The  nexus  is 
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such,  indeed,  that  (as  Brown  saw  ♦)  it  introduces  an  element  of 
invariability,  and  custom  evidently  cannot  reach  as  far  as  that ;  so 
that  the  question  remains,  why  are  the  objects  invariably  con- 
nected in  our  expectation^ — why,  in  ahort,  is  the  relation  of  causal- 
ity as  necessary  and  as  universal  in  its  validity  us  any  axiom  of 
Mathematics  as  any  one  of  those  very  Relations  of  Ideas  from  which 
it  has  but  this  moment  been  expressly  excluded  I  Every  change 
{effect)  has  its  cause:  this  is  a  truth  of  no  probable  nature;  we  say, 
we  see  that  cork  floats,  but  it  might  not;  but  we  cannot  say  we 
see  that  change  has  its  cause,  but  it  might  not:  on  the  contrary, 
we  feel,  we  know,  that  change  must — and  always  —  have  its 
cause.  Now,  the  source  of  this  Necessity  and  Universality — 
that  is  the  question,  and  lie  where  it  may,  it  very  plainly  can- 
not be  an  eft'ect  of  any  mere  subjective  condition  of  ourselves, 
of  any  mere  anticipation  through  habit.  Hume  certainly  has 
shut  us  out — ^though  very  oddly  he  himself  (in  custom)  had 
recourse  to  such — from  all  (i  posteriori  sources ;  for  whatever 
is  known  ^  posterimi,  or  by  experience,  is  but  a  Matter  of 
Fact,  and  therefore  probable  only,  or  contingent  only.  But,  if 
the  source  cannot  be  a  i^osttriori^  U  vimt  be  d  priori.  Hume,  to 
be  sure,  talks  of  an  a  jnion  consideration  in  tliis  very  reference 
(causality) ;  but  there  must  be  another  and  truer  tk  priori  than 
the  d, priori  of  Hume.  Now,  fii-st  of  all,  wliat  is  it  that  we  name 
the  ii  posterm'i  f  That  is  (i^^jo^^c?  iori,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
due  to  experience  alone ;  and  the  organ  of  experience  is  percep- 
tion, sensation,  inner  or  outer ;  inner  for  affections  from  within, 
and  outer  for  affections  from  without.  But  Locke  traces  all  our 
knowledge  to  affection  either  of  outer  or  of  inner  sense,  therefore 
all  our  knowledge  must  be  a  pOHltriori,  But  this  is  manifestly 
erroneous ;  for  in  that  case,  there  could  be  no  apodictic,  no  neces- 
sary and  universal  knowledge  at  all :  but  there  is  such  knowledge 
— universally  admitted,  too— in  what  are  called  relations  of  ideas  ; 
and  causality  seems  itseU' — though  with  a  difference — another 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  This  latter  knowledge,  then  (the 
apodictic),  cannot  be  A  poMeriori^  and,  consequently^  it  must  be  a 
priori      But  besides  sensuous  affection,  we   possess  only  intel- 


•  It  is  sufficiently  curious,  in  tlif  cud,  to  perceive  that  Brown,  when  hv  said 
^  iwoariable  ctmnesdon  is  Causality,  and  wc  know  ati  the  casex  of  such  canv4^r.ion  by  the 
wiU  of  Uu  Divif\€  Being  ^^  fancied  himself  to  he  sayiDg  bo  me  things  agalnat  Reid,  or 
toaneiliiug  for  or  against  Hume— or  just  fnncicd  himself  to  be  phibsopbisiiig 
indeed  I 
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lectual  function :  if  the  former  be  tbe  source  and  seat  of  the  &| 
posteriori,  then  the  latter  may  be  the  source  and  seat  of   the  41 
priori.     But  that  being  so,  the  necessity  of  causality  must  suil| 
have  its  seat  in  the  mind,  in  us;  or,  in  other  words,  its  souroeJ 
must   he   subjective — and    we   have  just   declared   a   subjective! 
source  impossible !     Aj^ain,  we  have  just  said  also  that  causality  j 
concerns  contingent  matter:  change  itself  is  only  known  A 
tcHari  or  by   experience!     Here   seem   great   difficulties.     How| 
can  what  is  only  h  posteriori  obey  what  can  only   be  h  2^^^"ioril 
And  how  can  an  d  priori  or  necessary  truth  have  a  subjective 
source,  or  belong  to  the  mind  only  ?     As  has  been  seen  already 
also  and  just  said,  this  necessity  of  causality  is  not  the  only  truth 
tliat  cannot  be  ^  posicriof^i  ;  we  are  led  to  enlarge  the  problem  to 
the  adtnission  of   the  w^hole    sphere    named    Eelations  of  JdeaSn^ 
Kelatious  of  Ideas!     The  phrase  belongs  to  Hniue  himself,  and  he 
atlmits  the  necessity  involved :  did  Hume,  then,  never  ask  whence 
are    they?  and   did    he    unthinkingly    fancy  that,  though    IdeasJ 
themselves — as  but  derivative  from  Matters  of  Fact — were  con- 
tingent and  probable,  the  Relations  that  subsisted  among  them 
might  be   apodictic    and   necessary  ?     Had    Hume   stumbled   OUn 
such  considerations  as  these,  he  would  have  been  led  into  a  neir  i 
inquiry ;  he  would  have  been  forced  to  abandon  his  theory  of  all 
our  knowledge  being  limited  to  Impressions  of  Sense  andresultaot 
Ideas  of  Ilellexion ;   he  would  have  been  forced  to  see  that,  asj 
there  are  apodictic  truths,  there  must  be  a  source  of  knowledge  i 
jfriori  as  well  as  il  posteriori,  and  that  all  our  ideas  are  not  ne 
surily  copies  of  our  impressions.     Stimulated  by  the  example  ol 
causality,  too,  he  might  have  been  led  to  see  that  the  element  of 
necessity  did  not  restrict  itself  to  Relations  of   Ideas  only,  but 
associated  itself  with  contingent  matter^  with  Matters  of  Fact  as 
well;    and  might  have   asked,  therefore,  are  there  not,  beside 
causality,  other  such  examples  of  an  apodictic  force  in  A  ^ 
or  contingent  matter? — what   is  the  whole  sphere  of  ueoessat- 
knowledge,  as  well  pure  as  mixed? — and  what  is  the  peculiar 
source  of  all  such  knowledge  ?     In  this  way,  he  might  have  beeii,| 
led  to  perceive  that  apodictic  matter,  impossibly  d posteriori^  must^ 
be  A  priori,  and  an  ^  priori  which  had  attained  new  reaches.     He 
had  talked,  for  example,  of  examining  a  cause  d  pnori  in  search  of 
its  effect,  as  has  been  already  remarked:  but,  after  all,  this  d 
priori  is  d  priori  only  as  regards  the  effect ;  after  all,  any  know- 
ledge  gained   by   the  examination  would  be  of  an  d  posteriori 
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nature.  The  true  ^priori,  then,  must  be  anterior,  not  to  this  and 
that  experience,  but  to  all  experience ;  it  must  concern  a  know- 
ledge that  ia  nut  empirical,  that  reaches  us  not  from  elsewhere 
through  a  channel  of  sense.  Plainly,  then,  it  must  be  an  element 
confined  to  the  mind  itself;  and  plainly  also,  lie  where  it  may,  it 
must  lie  elsewhere  than  in  sensatiou.  Now,  it  is  this  ekewhere 
thaii  in  seriJ^ation  tlmt  gives  the  cue  and  clue  to  the  possibility  of 
an  element  of  necessity  s-nhjective  as  in  us^  but  of  an  ohjtctivv 
VALIDITY  and  of  an  objective  k6le,  Sensation  being  excluded, 
there  remains  for  us  the  understanding  only ;  and  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  surmise  that  principles  of  the  understanding — a  faculty 
that  concerns  insight,  discernment,  evidence^may  bring  with 
them  their  own  authority.  The  contributions  of  eensationi  for 
example,  are  w bully  subjective  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  mine 
only,  or  yours  only,  or  his  only — that  they  ure  incapable  of  com- 
munication, and,  consequently,  incapable  likewise  of  comparison. 
An  odour,  a  savour,  a  touch,  a  sound,  a  colour,  aftects  me,  affects 
you,  affects  him ;  but  the  aftection  of  each  is  peculiar  and  proper 
to  himself;  we  cannot  show  each  other  our  affections;  that  is, 
they  are  incommunicable  and  incapable  of  comparison.  But  it  is 
different  with  llie  contributions  of  understanding:  these  bring 
their  own  evidence;  this  evidence  is  the  same  to  all  of  us;  it  can 
be  universally  communicated,  and  nniversally  compared.  Now,  a 
validity  of  this  nature  may  be  correctly  named  objective,  for  it  is' 
indtpcndrnt  of  every  stihjtcL  An  objective  r^/r,  agai  n,  i  mpl  ies  that  the 
possessor  of  such  r6Ie  presents  itself  with  and  in  objects.  A  priori 
principles,  then,  will  be  principles  peculiar  to  tlie  understanding 
only ;  subjective  in  that  they  have  their  source  in  the  mind,  in  m^ 
but  objective  iu  th^it  they  possess  a  universal  and  necessary  validity 
indejfendent  of  evei'y  subject  ;  and  objective,  perhaps,  also  in  this^ 
that  though  subjective  in  origin,  they  present  themselves  unth  and 
in  objects  iti  every  eveni  of  actual  experience.  In  this  manner,  we 
can  see  the  possibility  of  an  apodictic  element  both  pure  and 
mixed.  In  fact,  we  see  that  the  whole  business  was  opened, 
when  we  opposed  sensuous  affection  to  intellectual  function,  and 
assigned  the  d  posterioH  to  the  one  and  the  d  pno7%  to  tlie  oilier. 
This  very  sentence,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  Geruian  Philosophy ;  it 
is  a  single  general  expression  for  the  operations  as  well  of  Hegel 
as  of  Kant.  German  Philosophy,  as  we  all  know,  begins  with  the 
question :  How  are  Synthetic  Judgments  A  pri&ri  possible  ?  Now 
to  this  question,  the  answer  of  Kant — and   the  answer  is   his 
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system— is,  Intellectual  Function  with  the  Upriori  sensuous  forms, 
or  sensuous  species — Space  and  Time ;  while  the  answer  of  Hegel — 
implying  in  his  case  a  system  also — is,  Intellectual  Function  alone.* 
But  to  apply  this  to  Causality — how  find  in  the  mind  a  principle 
correspondent  to  something  so  very  outward  and  A  posteriori,  and 
yet  80  apodictic  and  necessary  ?  Now  the  intellect,  or  the  under- 
standing, is  just  Judgment;  and  Judgment  has  functions,  of  which 
functions  the  various  classes  of  propositions  (which  are  but 
decisions  or  judgments  of  Judgment)  are  the  correspondent  Acts. 
Now  the  hypothetical  class  of  propositions  points  to  a  function  of 
Judgment  which  we  may  name  Keason  and  Consequent  Evi- 
dently at  once  here  is  a  function  of  Judgment,  the  sequence  of 
the  elements  of  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  sequence  of 
the  elements  of  Causality.  The  state  of  the  case,  however,  is  not 
yet  free  from  great  difficulty.  Assuming  the  function  of  Reason 
and  Consequent  to  he  the  mental  archetype  of  Causality,  how  are 
we  to  connect  it  with  contingent  matter,  and  reduce  it  into  a 
relation  which — within  us  as  Reason  and  Consequent — comes  to 
us  actually  from  iv-ithoui  in  the  shape  of  innumerable  real  causes 
and  innumerable  real  effects  ?  This  very  important  portion — so 
suggestive  as  it  proved  to  Hegel — of  Kant's  industry  is  wholly 
unknown  in  England,  and  seems  to  have  been  universally 
neglected  (unless  by  Hegel)  in  Germany.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  turn  up  the  works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
he  will  find  Kant's  theory  relegated  to  that  class  which  names 
Cnusality  only  a  special  and  peculiar  mental  principle,  and 
nothing  more.  Of  the  deduction  of  the  principle — and  in  a 
System  of  such — from  the  very  structure  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
of  the  laborious  succession  of  links  whereby  it  is  demonstrated  to 
add  itself  to  outward  facts  and  come  back  to  us  unth  the  same, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  Hamilton.  He  knows  only  that  Kant 
opines  Causality  t^o  be  apfr7//i^r  mental  principle!  In  short,  no 
Ahnung,  not  even  a  boding  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  seems  ever 

•  Tlie  antitbesis  of  mattera  of  fad  and  rebUions  of  ideaa  w  virtually  identiciU  with 
tlint  of  s^ngtioua  (^e^um  und  inUlkdual  functidti.  Unnamed,  it  anderliee  the  whole 
thing.  Hume  shut  hima^^lf  out  from  relations  of  ideaa  by  erroDeoiuly  aeeiDg  (in 
CftiuAlity,  &e.}  mat  tors  of  fact  only,  Kant  was  driven  by  the  emdm^  or  peouliirj 
validity  of  causality  to  what  wua  in  nffeet  rel«tioDa  of  ideaa.  Hegd,  in  rff^  1 
only  cleared  relations  of  idetui  into  their  sytstew, — that  cryMtil  akeluton  which,  the 
whole  truth  of  the  concrete,  of  «ensuoua  affeotion^  of  mattent  of  fuet,  nnderli^  uiil 
fiupporta  the  satno.  Or  thla,  m  to  speak,  invkiblc  skeleton  Obtinlity  is  but  one  of  | 
the  boaet.— The  above  aaswur  put  to  Kaot  is  to  Hegel  th«  *  What  *  Uuit  it  i 
for  by  Jacobi — tee  back,  p*  232* — N. 
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to  have  dawned  on  this  great  German  scholar,  who  knew  the 
Germaos  just  so  well  and  intimately  that  he  annihilated  them  all ! 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  self-assured  Sir  William  fooling 
himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent  with  his  sharp  distinctions  and 
well -poised  divisions  about  Kant  violating  the  law^  of  parsimony, 
postulating  a  new  and  express  principle,  while  he,  for  his  own  vast 
part,  on  the  contrary,  &c.  &c. ! ! !  Hamilton,  however,  introduces 
into  his  own  theory  (!)  a  certain  relativity  of  time ;  and  relativity 
of  time — ^but  with  something  of  a  claim  to  coherency  and  sense, 
the  while — belongs  the  theory  of  Kant  also.*--Now,  one  can 
believe  that  Hamilton  was  at  least  an  ardent  manipulator  of  the 
Uaves  of  books. 

Time  it  was  that  became  in  the  hands  of  Kant  the  medium  of 
effecting  the  reduction  in  question,  or  that  connexion  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  which  was  manifestly  so  necesaary.  It  will 
not  be  required  of  ns  at  present,  however,  to  track  the  probable 
heuristic  course  of  Kant  any  further  in  this  direction.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  desire  to  incorporate  an  inner  law  with  outer 
bodies— especially  in  such  a  reference  aa  Causality — necessarily 
led  Kant  to  a  consideration  of  Space  and  Time.  The  result  of 
this  consideration  was,  that  apace  and  time,  though  perceptive 
objects  and  so  far  seTtsiwus,  were  d  priori  and  so  far  intellectual, 
so  far  appertinent  to  the  mind  itself.  In  this  way,  there  was  a 
priori  or  native  to  the  mind,  not  only  function,  but  affection  :  both 
being  side  by  side  in  the  mind,  then,  function  had  affection  in  its 
clutch,  or  Unity  had  a  Many  on  which  it  might  exercise  its  energy* 
A  schema,  an  d  priori  schema  was  thus  formed,  into  which  matter 
from  without — ^that  is,  empirical  or  d^  posUriori  matter — had  to  fit 
itself — to  the  eventual  production  of  the  formed,  of  the  rational, 
of  the  ruled  and  regulated — universal  context  of  Experience. 

Indeed,  thought  Kant,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  t  The  dposterwri 
is  but  affection  :  we  are,  of  course,  acted  on  from  without,  but  we 
know  only  the  resultant  aflections  set  up.  These  are  within  us: 
they  have  no  system  in  themselves,  they  are  wholly  contingent: 
this  system  which  they  so  much  require,  they  can  only  obtain 
within  US,  and  the  understanding  alone  is  what  is  adequate  to  the 
want.  In  the  end,  the  affections  of  sense  were  found  to  be  con- 
strued into  the  formed  universe,  through  the  d  priori  perceptive 
spectra,  Space  and  Time,  and  nndcr  the  synthetic  energy  of  the 
various  functions  of  Apperception,*  Lastly,  the  various  syntheses 
*  See  Note,  p.  327  nt  end. 
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of  these  functions  were  named  Categories. — Causality,  then,  is  but 
a  function  of  Apperception,  externalised  into,  and  coining  back  to 
us  from,  or  with,  actual  outer  objects,  through  the  media,  sensuoos 
but  d  priori,  or  d  priori  but  sensuous,  of  Space  and  Time.  Now, 
observe  what  the  world  has  become !  It  is  now  wholly  in  us ; 
but  we  to  it  are  quite  formal ;  we  are  but  the  subjectivity  that 
actualises  ir,  as  it  were»  into  life ;  it  is  function  and  affection — it 
is  the  matter  within  us:  abstracting  from  ourselves  then,  that 
matter  of  function  and  affection  remains,  and  the  world  is  this : 
There  are  intellectual  Syntheses  (Categories),  there  are  Space  and 
Time,  there  are  Empirical  Affections.  But,  narrowly  looked  at — 
and  this  is  a  consequence  of  Kant's  own  industry,  though  it  never 
occurred  to  Kant—empirical  affections,  as  well  as  space  and  time, 
are  but  extern alisations  of  the  categories,  are  but  outwardly 
what  the  categories  are  inwardly.  Tlie  categories,  then,  are 
truly  wJkjU  is;  the  categories  are  the  true  essence  of  the 
universe :  in  tlie  categories  we  have  to  look  for  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples, and  the  ultimate  principle  of  everything  that  is.  This  is 
what  occurred  to  Hegel ;  and  it  is  here  that  he  receives  the  torch 
from  the  hands  of  Kant,  and  proceeds  to  carry  it  further.  Inteller' 
tital  Fundwn  is  the  secret,  then :  almost  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
work  of  Kant  and  Hegel  were  but  a  new  analysis  of  the  human 
mind,  a  new  atatenientof  its  constituent  elements,  an  identification 
of  this  mind  and  these  elements  with,  an  enlargement  of  this  mind 
and  these  elements  to,  the  mind  and  elements  of  God — and  all  so 
that  creation  should  be  seen  to  be  but  the  other  of  this  mind  and  these 
elements — to  be  but  the  external  counterpart  of  these,  its  internal 
archetype  and  archetypes.  Now  this  is  probably  the  shortest  and 
clearest  general  view  we  have  yet  attained  to;  hut  we  cannot 
stop  here — the  uninitiated  reader  must  be  carried  more  deeply 
into  the  details  still ,  before  he  can  be  dismissed  as  competently 
informed.  Nevertheless,  it  will  always  be  of  use  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  proposition  of  Hegel  seems  to  be  this:  To 
know  all  the  Functions  which  Affections  obey,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  the  former  everywhere  in  the  latter,  would  be  at 
once  to  know  the  Absolute,  and  to  complete  riiilosophy. 

Let  us  look  well  at  these  categories,  then,  says  Hegel,  and 
consider  them  in  their  own  absolute  truth.  First  of  all,  then,  there 
are  the  four  capital  Titles,  as  Kant  names  them,  Qyantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  an<l  Modality.  Now,  of  these  the  lirst  three  are  evi- 
dently objective  and  material,  while  the  last  is  only  subjective 
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and  formal:  the  first  three  concern  the  constitution  and  construc- 
tion of  objects  themselves,  the  last  only  their  relation  to  ua  But 
to  the  development  of  the  absolute  world,  we  abstract  from  our- 
selves, and  it  would  seem^  thereforej  as  if  we  must  abstract  also 
from  this  modality  of  Kant.  Things  exist  in  Quautity,  Quality^ 
and  Relation  ;  and  this  division  seems  complete  in  itself.  As  for 
Subjectivity — and  it  is  subjectivity  that  modality  involves — it  is  a 
sphere  apart ;  Subjectivity,  in  short,  implies  Things  and  something 
more.  Things  have  their  own  laws ;  but  Subjectivity  appeara  in 
an  element  which»  while  implying  laws  of  its  own,  involves  sub- 
jection to  those  of  things  also.  Subjectivity,  then,  appears  a 
higher  stage,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  complete  things  or  objec- 
tivity first. 

The  first  glance  of  Hegel,  then,  eliminates  for  the  nonce  mod- 
ality, and  we  have  to  see  him  now  employed  on  Quantity,  Quality, 
and  Relation.  Now,  are  these  the  moat  universal  of  all  objective 
categories,  and  are  they  complete  ?  Again,  this  being  so,  are  they 
deducible  the  one  from  the  other,  and  all  from  a  common  principle 
which  is  obviously  the  FirU  and  the  FundaTnent  t  The  categories 
being  the  Absolute,  being  ti  What  is,  it  is  evident  that  their 
completion — and  in  a  system — would  constitute,  at  last,  Philo- 
flophy.  They  cannot,  thei  be  left  standing  as  we  receive  them 
from  Kant.  Notwithstanding  that  Kant  derives  them  from  the 
functions  of  Judgment,  actual  analysis  fails;  they  have  not 
in  him  the  architectonic  oneness  and  fullness  which  he  himself 
desiderates,  but  rather  that  rhapsodir,  appearance  of  undeduced- 
ness  and  incompleteness  which  he  himself  abliors.  They 
look  meagre,  disconnected,  arbitrary:  we  instinctively  refuse 
to  accept  them  as  the  inner  and  genetic  archetypes  of  all 
that  is.  We  must  be  better  satisfied  in  their  regard :  they 
must  be  larger  and  fuller  somehow :  we  must  trace  them 
both  up  to  their  necessary  source,  and  down  into  all  the  rami- 
fications of  their  completed  system.  In  this  way,  we  sliall 
have  the  crystal  of  the  universe,  the  diamond  net  into  which 
the  whole  is  wrought,  God  and  the  thoughts  of  God  before  the 
birth  of  time  or  a  single  inite  intelligence,  or  even  entity. 
Idealism  thus  would  be  finished  and  complete.  Thought  would 
constitute  the  universe:  the  universe  would  simply  be  thought, 
thought  in  its  two  reciprocal  sides,  thought  inner  and  thought 
i  outer.  The  proper  name  for  Philosophy  in  this  case  would  be 
Logic ;  for,  indeed,  the  all  of  things  would  simply  be  reduaed  to 
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Logic.    Nay,  Logic  would  be  the  Absolute — Logic  would  supplant 
and  replace  Tljeology  itself.     The  chaos  of  this  universe,  in  fact, 
that  stands  before  ordinary  intelligence,  would  shapingly  collapse 
into  the  law  and  order  and  unity  of  a  single  life — a  life  which 
should  understand^ — a  life  which  each  of  us  should  participat 
modalhj.     The  Substance,  Attribute,  and  Modus  of  Spinoza  wouldjl 
thus  be  realised,  w^ould'thus  have  flesh  on  their  bones^  and  be 
alive  and  actual.     These  are  grand  thoughts,  suggestive  of  a  close 
at  last  to  the  inquest  of  man  :  we  must  complete  them:  we  mustj 
take  up  the  lead  that  Kant  has  given  us  i  we  must  strike  boldlyj 
through  the  gate  which  he — led  up  to  it  by  Hume — has  been  the 
first  to  open  to  us !     Let  us  look  well  to  what  he  has  done,  then ; 
let  us  follow  all  his  step3 ;  above  all,  let  us  look  again  into  all  the 
materials  he  bos  collected  as  categories.     What  we  have  to  do  is"" 
to  complete  their  Many,  and  to  hnd  their  One :  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  demonstrate  the  All,  and    in    co-articidation  with   the 
Principium — with  that  which  is  Jirst^  and  one  and  itulerrivaiive  ! 

As  regards  tl^eir  One,  that  in  Kant  is  Apperception,  Judgment ;  * 
but  Judgment  is  only  a  single  moment  of  Logic:  there  remain 
two  others — Simple  Apprehension    and    Reason,     The   last,  cer- 
tainly^ Kant  has  drawn  into  consideration,  but   perhaps    imper- 
fectly ;  arid  J  as  regards  the  second  (the  first  in  the  mbric),  he  he 
not  thought  of  it  at  all.     But,  if  Logic  is  to  be  considered  the" 
principle  of  the  whole — (and  why  should  not  Logic  constitute  the 
principle  of  the  whole  ? — what  God  has  created  must  be  but  an 
emanation  of  his  own  thought,  of  his  own  nature;  and  do  we  not 
know  tliat  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  Spirit,  is  created  in  the  likeness 
of  God  ? — why,  then,  should  not  Logic,  which  is  the  crystal  of 
man's  thought,  be  the   crystal   also  of  God's  thought,  and   the  , 
crystal  as  well  of  God*s  universe — of  that  universe  which,  as  God'si 
universe,  must  be  but  the   realisation,  the  other  side,  of  God'tj 
thought  ?)^if  Logic,  then,  is  to  be  the  principle  of  the  whole, 
must  be  serious  with  Logic^  and  take  it  together  in  all  its  par 
Simple  Apprehension,  then,  is  a  moment  no  more  to  be  omitted 
than  any  of  tiie  rest 

Butj  possessing  the  light  of  system  and  unity  which  Eant*9 
demand  for  an  arcliitectonic  principle  has  kindled  in  us^  we 
cannot  be  content  with  Logic  itself  in  these  mere  chapters  and 

*  Kant  (WW.  ii,  69,  70»  1%  733)  identifies  con&ciouinesa  with  underst^diiigij 
utjil  era  tan  ding  witli  juilgment,  and  judgmiint  witli  thought  or  thinking  ttaolf* 
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headings,  in  this  mere  side-by-side  of  Simple  Apprehension 
f  Judgment,  and  Reason :  they,  too,  must  be  organically  fused  into 
I  a  concrete  unit,  which  unit  were  evidently  the  ultimate  or  basal 
unit,  the  absolutely  primordial  cell — in  other  words»  the  Absolute 
j  itaelf.  But  is  this  possible  ?- — can  we  view  these  as  but  elements 
of  a  single  pulse,  moments  of  a  single  movement?  Yet,  again, 
'  what  we  are  contemplating  is  a  principle  too  subjective  for  our 
objects  as  yet,  and  we  seem  to  be  tending  too  much  to  tlie  stand- 
point of  Kant.  Kaiit  held  by  Apperception  and  a  sntijective 
idealism :  Kant  postulated  an  elsewhere  which,  received  into  our 
organs,  only  so  and  so  affected  U8»  only  so  and  so  appeared  to  us 
in  consequence  of  the  constitution  peculiar,  not  to  it  (the  else- 
where, the  thing-in-itself},  but  to  them  (the  or^'an.s).  In  this 
way,  knowledge  conkl  only  be  phenomenal  and  provisionaL  But 
it  is  not  so  that  we  would  view  the  problem :  we  eliminate  sub- 
jectivity in  the  first  instance;  we  stretch  out  the  tljreads  of  the 
categories  as  the  primordial  and  essential  filaments;  ou  these  we 
lay  the  particularised  universe  of  things ; — and  then  we  say^ 
Behold  the  world,  beliold  wlmt  is  /  With  such  design  before  us, 
then,  we  cannot  begin  with  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment, 
and  Reason :  these,  m  named,  concern  subjectivity ;  and  even  if 
they  are  the  ultimate  moments  of  the  All,  we  must  have  them 
in  another  form  before  we  can  lay  them  down  as  objective 
categories  of  foundation  and  support  We  can  talk  of  Quantity, 
Quality,  and  Eelatiou,  for  these  are  objective,  and  all  things  sub- 
mit to  their  forms.  But  the  moments  of  Logic  in  tbe  form  of  the 
moments  of  Logic  are  too  subjective  to  serve  a  similrtr  purpose : 
in  such  form,  they  seem  alien  to  things.  The  moments  of  Logic 
in  such  form,  then,  will  not  answer  as  a  beginning,  however 
much  they  may  constitute  the  true  rhythm  of  all  things.  In 
other  w*ords»  the  Logical  movement  is  the  ultimate  principle — 
but  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  beginning  in  that  form  ;  it  has  a 
preliminary  path  to  describe  before  reaching  the  same. — But  let 
us  look  again  at  the  categories  as  we  find  them  in  Knot 

Well,  we  look  at  them — ^and  it  is  to  be  seen,  without  ditticulfcy, 
ttiat  they  are  but  results  of  generalisation.  The  question 
occurs,  then,  has  this  process  reached  completion,  or  is  it  sus- 
ceptible of  being  carried  further?  Again,  in  the  latter  event, 
might  not,  in  ultimate  generalisation,  a  category  be  anticipated 
which  should  be  the  category  of  categories,  or  the  notion  of 
notions;  for  Kant  himself  calls  the  categories  notions,  Siamm- 
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htgriffe,  root-notions.  The  Dotioo  of  notions  1 — well,  but  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  logical  movement  must  be  the  fundamental 
principle  ;  if,  in  another  way,  therefore,  a  notion  of  notions  is  to 
emerge  with  a  claim  to  the  like  authority  and  place»  the  two 
results  must  coincide  and  be  identical.  In  other  words,  this 
ultimate  generalisation,  this  last  abstraction,  which  is  the  notion 
of  notions,  will  constitute  the  first  form  of  the  logical  pulse — ^and, 
in  general,  just  the  beginning  that  we  want  This  logical  pulse, 
too,  being  coincident  with  the  ultimate  category  or  notion  of 
notions,  is  c^ipable  of  being  regarded  as  icar  i^oxh^  ^^^  Notion. 

But  the  categories  are,  so  to  speak,  concrete  abstractions:  they 
possess  a  filling,  content,  matter,  an  implement,  a  complement,  an 
ingest,  an  twtent,  a  tenor,  a  purport,  an  ftnport  (Inhalt) :  Quantity 
possesses  universality,  particularity,  singularity  ;  Quality,  affirma- 
tion, negation,  limit;   Relation,  substance,  causality,  reciprocity. 
The  ultimate  Category,  or  the  Notion,  then,  being  also  a  amerdt^ 
abstraction  like  the  rest,  will  possess  a  filling  of  its  own;  and  this 
filling  or  matter   must  be  the  universal  of  all  these  fillings  or 
matters.     Ench  of  these  matters,  again,  must  be  but  a  particular 
of  it  (the  matter  of  the  notion),  as  imiversal.     They,  then,  thus 
particulars  of  the  same  universal,  must  be  mutually  related  and 
affiliated  as  congruent  differences  of  the  same  identity. — But  in 
this  last  phrase  we  have  a  hint  given   us  as  to   how  we  should 
regard    tlie    umtter  of  the    notion.       These    words   identity   and 
differcTice  can  he  used  in  description  of  the  first  two  moments  of 
the  matter  of  all  the  Titles.     Under  Quantity,   Universality,  not 
only   in   it"^    notion,  but  in  its  very  name,   points  to   unity  or 
identity;     wliile     Particulwrity,    again,    is    but     difference — the 
particulars  are  but  the  differences  of  the  universal,  the  $p»c%m  but 
the  differences  of  the  ^emts.     Under  Quality,  Affirmation  is  plainly 
identity — but  the  identity,  so  to  speak,  of  common  concurrence ; 
and  as  plainly  Negation  is  difference,  for  it  implies  a  No  to  a  Yes, 
or  difference  is  at  twain,  and  two  contain  difference.     Under  Re- 
lation, Subsiant'e  is  but  the  supporting  identity  of  the  All  of  things, 
while  Oaumlity  is  but  the  differtrwe  in  this  identity — impljring,  as 
it  does  always,  the  first  and  the  second,  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  fourth  Title  of  Kant  we  have  eliminated  for  the  present  as  it 
refers  to  subjectivity:  nevertheless,  the  fourth  title  is  equally 
illustrative  of  the  same  facta — Nay.  in  tlie  Titles  themselves,  let 
alone  their  me^mtTi^^,  cannot  a  like  relation  be  detected?    Is  ncvt 
the   Quality  of  anything    just   its   own   identity  ? — and   is    nol 
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Quaotity  just  aoything's  own  difiereQce  ?     Increase  or  decrease  of 

Quantity  (within  limits)  does  not  alter  Quality  (you  and  I  would 

[be  much  the  sanie  were  we  some  pounds  heavier:  the  cabbage  is 

fits  owD  identity  (and  this  lies  in  its  quality),  but  its  growth  from 

[day  to  day  (Quantity)  constitutes  its  difference) — And  this  is  a 

[lesson  to  us — Kant  is  wrong  to  place  Quantity  before  Quality — 

[now  that  attention  is   called  to  this,  we  seem  to  see,  Just  in  a 

(general   way   indeed,   that   Quality   ought  to  precede  Quantity: 

Quality  is  indeed  the  inner  reality  or  identity,  while  Quantity  is 

but  the  outer  difierence*— In  identity  and  difference,  then,  we  seem 

to  have  obtained  wider  uoiversals  for  the  two  first  moments  of  all 

the  Kantian  triads.     But  they  are  triads;  what,  then,  of  a  third 

moment  in  this  our  own   new   triad  ? — may  we  hope  to  tiud  a 

similar  wider  universal  for  it  also  ?     Now  this  will  not  he  ditficuk^ 

if  we  observe  in  each  triad  the  relation  which  tlie  tliird  term  or 

moment  bears  to  the  first  and  second.     The  third  moment^  in  fact, 

always  seems  to  participate  in  both  of  those  which  precede ; — we 

can  see  it,  in  a  manner,  lo  conjoin  and  sum  tliese.     The  singular, 

for  example,  contains  in  it  both  the  universal  and  the  particular; 

limitatiou  implies  both  affirmation  and  negation ;  while,  in  the  last 

place,  reciprocity  or  community  seems  to  contain  in  its  one  virtue 

both  that  of  substantiality  and  that  of  causality.     But  tlicse  triads 

of  Kant  have  been  derived  from  certain  Logical  triads  which  also 

manifest  the  same  property.     To  convince  himsell  of  this,  let  the 

reader  but  glance  at  the  Table  in  Kant  that  sums  the  various 

judgments :  Disjunctive,  for  example,  does  it  not  involve  a  virtue  at 

Lonce  Categoric  and  Hypothetic  ?     Nay,  does  not  the  third  Title, 

delation  (we  have  eliminated  the  fourth),  manifest  itstilf  as  but,  in 

a   manner,  a   uniting  medium  of  both  Quantity  and  Quality — 

though^  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  relation — pmportion  of  quantity,  with 

quality   as   a   result — rathej'    than     Rehition    in    general,    which 

ccurately  accomplishes  this?     (By-the-bye,  let  us  not  forget  this 

fexact   new    third  just   discovered   for   Quantity   and   Quality — 

PProportion,  Measure,  Maas$  !) 

But  if  the  third  moment  is  always  related  to  the  firat  and 
second,  they,  too,  probably  will  be  mutually  related  ? — It  really  is 
so*  This,  indeed,  we  have  already  said :  in  %Y%ry  case,  it  is  the 
felation  of  identity  and  difference.  On  looking  quite  close, 
indeed,  the  second  moment  (difference)  is  seen  to  be  just  the 
opposite*  the  contrary,  the  negative  of  the  first  (identity).  Nega- 
tion is  the  opposite  of  affirmation;  particularity  is  the  opposite  of 
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universaliby ;  and  tbe  game  relation  does  in  fact  obtain  between 
substantiality  and  causality,  ibr  the  latter  involves  reference  to 
dependence  or  derivation,  and  that  is  the  opposite  of  substan* 
tiality,  Nav,  looking  to  the  Titles  themselves,  there  is  virtually 
the  same  relation  between  Quality  and  Quantity  ;  for  if  the  one  is 
inner,  the  oilier  is  outer. 

Tfie  three  ni omen ts,  then,  are  always  interconnected,  as  Yes,  No, 
and  Both.  This  is  sufficiently  singular,  and  suggests  very  clearly 
the  possibility  of  ranging  all  in  a  common  system.  The  movement 
plainly  is  one  of  identity^  opposition,  and  reconciliation  of  both 
in  a  new  identity.  This  movement,  accordingly,  name  it 
as  we  njay  (in  the  terms  of  Aristotle  as  formerly,  if  it  is  thought 
fit),  is  the  notion  of  notions,  or  the  notion.  This  movement  will 
be  the  logical  movement  also.  Yes ;  the  same  relation  but  repeats 
itself  in  the  triad  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgiutint,  and  Reason 
(Begriff,  Ui  thuil,  Schluss) :  Judgment  always  says  no  to  the  awards 
of  Sense,  and  Reason  reconciles  them  in  a  new  and  higher  truth. 
Such  is  but  the  history  of  the  world!— What  we  see  everywhere 
is  but  the  logical  movement  repeating  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms 
and  under  a  variety  of  names.  We  have  certainly  discovered  tbe 
principle,  then,  and  the  proper  pulse  of  this  pnnciple:  but  how 
are  we  tu  st^t  it  in  action  to  the  production  of  a  system  ?  The 
categories  have  presented  themselves  as  triads,  the  momenta  of 
which  cfjlla|>se,  in  tije  case  of  each  triad,  into  a  trinity  (tri-unityj. 
NoWj  let  us  hut  find  the  fii^st  trinity,  and  the  sequence  of  trinities 
ought  to  flow  of  itself,  according  to  the  mt^vement,  up  to  the 
ultimate  tiiniiy,  which  is  the  consummation  of  the  whole :  in  this 
way,  the  thing  would  he  done — our  aim  accomplished  I 

The  course  of  HegeFs  thoughts  and  tlie  nature  of  his  whole 
industry — dialectic  and  all — can  now  have  no  difficulty  to  any 
reader.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  *  Logik  *  or '  Eiicyclopaedie' 
will^ — from  tlie  mere  outside — amply  suffice  to  con  firm  all.  Consider 
this  one  point :  it  occurred  to  ourselves,  a  moment  ago,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  and  name  a  proper  third  to  identity  and  differ- 
ence as  identiiy  and  difference;  and  we  were  tempted  to  say,  com- 
munity or  reciprocity  itself.  On  turning  to  the  contents  of  the 
works  named  (the  *  Logik*  and  the  'Encyclopaedie*).  we  found 
Hegel  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty;  for  in  the  one  work, 
the  third  to  identity  and  difference  is  the  Canlradiciiont  while  ia 
the  other  it  is  tixe  Gronnd.     This  last  term  approaches,  it  will  be 
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observed,  the  one  which  had  occurred  to  ourselves,  Commumti/;  for 
the  Ground  is  the  Community  of  the  Differeuces* 

Hegel  DOW,  theu,  has  realised  Logic.  He  has  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  Categories,  and  of  their  concatenation  as  well — a 
principle  which  is  true  in  fact,  and  which  is  capable  of  being 
made  tlie  principle  of  the  universe.  What  he  has  to  do  now,  then, 
is  to  complete  the  categorical  trinities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
duct them  all  up  to,  or  derive  them  all  down  from,  a  similar 
simple  multiple,  or  multiple  simple,  which  were  tfie  First  and 
iudenvative.  But  to  this  he  possesses  a  clue  in  perceiving  that 
the  process  is  one  of  logical  determination,  where,  necessarily,  the 
first  is  the  absolute  abstraction,  and  the  last  the  absolute  concre- 
tion. Again,  both  of  these  will  be  but  forms  of  the  absolute 
principle,  which  is  the  notion;  and  the  notion^ — quantitatively 
named,  but  with  a  qualitative  force- — is  the  reciprocal  unity,  or 
the  tautological  reciprocity  ol  nuiversality,  particularity,  and  singu- 
larity. Here,  in  fact,  is  the  type  of  the  system  itself ;  the  absolute 
universal  will  be  the  Firat,  while  the  absolute  singular  will  be  tbe 
Last,  and  the  absolute  particular — or  the  nUiuiate  categories  which 
represent  all  the  ground-thoughts  descriptive  and  constructive  of 
the  universe — will  be  the  Middle,  or  the  matter  comprehended 
between  the  first  and  last.  For  a  First,  then,  Hegel  sees  that  he 
must  find  the  most  abstract  universal,  or  the  most  universal 
abstract;  or  that  he  must  find  that  trinity  which  shall  exhibit  the 
notion  in  its  most  abstract  or  universal  form.  In  a  word,  he  must 
find  the  most  abstract  universal  identity  {the  genus),  the  most 
abstract  universal  difference  {tite  differentia),  and  the  most  abstract 
universal  community  of  identity  and  difference  {ilie  species),  or 
however  else  we  may  name — and  the  names  are  legion — ^the 
several   constituent    moments  of    the   notion.      But  Hegel   has 

[  actually  before  him  other  categories  and  many  remarks  of  Eant 
for  his  exprees  guidance  and  direction  in  this  whole  industry. 

'  Some  of  these,  as  in  relation  to  Something  and  Notliing,  &a,  we 
have  seen  already ;  and  here,  from  the  *  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason/ 

(are  a  few  more,  which  the  reader  will  now  see  must  have  contained 
much  matter  eminently  suggestive  to  Hegel : — 


It  i.^  to  be  observed  that  the  Cat€gorie«^  ta  the  true  Stammbegriffc  (rooi- 

^notioQs)  of  pare  uuderstandiog,  pi^asess  their  equally  pare  derivatives,  which 

can  by  no  means  be  omitted  in  a  complete  »ifMtem  of  tramcendsiUU  Philaophif, 

but  with  wha<^  mere  mention  I  may  be  content  in  a  mere  critical  preliminary 

inquest 
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Hegel » then,  could  see  what  he  had  to  do  for  the  construction  of 
a  systeiiL  Poor  Kant,  like  a  hen  tliat  had  hatched  ducks,  waa 
never  done  with  cluck-clucks  of  consternation  over  the  mad  fashion 
in  which  his  rash  brood — Fichte  and  the  rest — dashed  into  the 
bottomless  water  of  speculation, — never  done  with  cliick-clucka  of 
consternation  and  of  fervid  warning  to  return  to  the  solid  lajid  of 
kritical  procedure,  for  whicli  he  pathetically  assured  them  their 
excellent  *Dar8tellungsgabe  *  (say  style)  could  do  so  much.  It  ia 
questionable  if  he  could  have  recognised  in  Hegel  that  return  to 
his  own  results  which  he  so  ardently  longed  for  and  so  unweariedly ' 
called  for.  It  is  quite  certain  now,  however,  that  the  whole  work 
of  Hegel  was  simply  to  furnish  that  'complete  system  of  the 
Transcendental  Philosophy  *  indicated  by  Kant. 

Let  me  he  permitted  (the  veteran  proceed b)  to  name  these  pure  hut  deriva 
tive  Tiotioni»,  the  predicubkfl  of  pure  uuderetandiup;  (in  contrast  U»  the  predica* 
menta).  If  we  have  the  original  and  primitive  notione,  the  derivative  and' 
«ubaltem  may  be  easily  added,  and  the  family-tree  of  pure  iinderBtand 
completely  delineated.  Aa  I  have  here  to  do,  not  ¥rith  the  completion  of  the 
system,  but  only  with  that  of  the  principka  towards  it,  1  may  lie  allowed  to 
postpone  the  addition  of  such  ik  complement  to  another  work.  This  object^ 
however,  may  be  pretty  correctly- reached,  if  any  one  but  take  in  hand  the 
ordinary  ontological  text-books,  and  &et,  for  example,  under  the  category  of 
Causality,  the  predicables  of  power,  action,  passion,  &c.  ;  under  Reciprocity, 
those  of  the  present,  reaiBtance,  &c,  ;  and  under  Modality,  origin,  d 
&c*  &C.  The  categoriea  combined  with  the  modi  of  piwe  sense  [Time  and 
Space]^  or  with  one  another,  furnish  a  great  number  of  derivative  <t  priori 
notions,  &c. 

Hegel  was  thus  directly  referred  to  the  very  manner  in  which 
he  should  set  about  his  task  ;  and  his  task  was  compuratively  easy. 
for,  as  Kant  lumseM  points  out — 

The  great  compartments  (Flicher)  aie  once  for  all  there — ^il  ift  only  necea- 
Baiy  t4i  fill  them  up  ;   and  a   aystematic  Topik,  like  the  present,  does  not  . 
readHy  permit  us  to  misa  the  places  to  which  each  notion  properly  belong8|  i 
the  same  time  that  it  causes  uk  readily  to  remark  those  which  are  still  empty,'" 

Kant  proceeds : — 

Aa  reganla  the  Table  of  the  Categories,  aome  curious  remarks  may  be  madt^ 
which  may  have,  perhaps,  advantageous  results  aa  reepecU  the  acientific  form 
of  all  rational  truths.     For  that  this  Table,  in  the  theoietic  part  of  philoauphyt 
is  uncommonly  serviceable^  nay  intlit^peuMble,  in  older  completely  to  project 


*  The  above  i|UotatioD8  »re  from  tbi-  K.  of  P.  H.  $  10;  thofic  that  foUcrw,  ffvBI 
1 11.  flame  work. 
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a  plan  towarda  the  Wliole  of  a  Science,  so  far  as  thia  seieiice  is  to  reet  on  a 
priori  ntilions,  aa  well  m  uiAlliematically  to  distribute  the  same  according  to 
definiU  principUs^  appears  directly  of  iL«elf  from  thia,  that  said  Table  contaiDS 
at  full  all  the  elementary  notions  of  understanding,  and  even  the  form  of  a 
ayatem  of  the  same  in  the  human  understanding,  and  consequently  funiifthea 
iUr^tion  and  ^idance  to  all  the  moment^^  of  iuiy  contemplateil  f^^KJculative 
science,  and  even  to  their  order^  as  indeed  1  have  already  given  eleewhere  an 
example  in  proof  (§»  *  MeUiphy.-*.  Anfangsgi\  der  Naturwissensch^).  Here  now 
are  some  of  these  remarks  : — 

The  first  u  :  tluit  thin  Table,  which  contains  four  classea  of  Categories,  parts 
tirst  of  all  into  two  lJivi*sion3,  the  first  of  whicli  is  directed  to  objects  of  Per- 
ception (pure  as  well  aa  empirical)  ;  the  second,  again,  U\  the  Exiritence  of  the,*ie 
abjects  (whether  aa  referred  to  one  another  or  to  the  understanding)  [Quantity 
*  pure,'  Quality  ^  empirical,'  Relation  *  iniitiial  reference,*  Modality  *  reference 
to  the  nndeistandini; ']. 

The  first  cUia3  I  would  name  that  of  the  jtuttkenhoticaif  the  second  that  of 
the  dynamical,  Catef^ories.  The  fii'jit  class,  aa  is  evident,  has  no  correlates, 
which  are  fomid  only  in  the  second.  This  ditference  must  have  its  reason  [as 
Hti^l  has  well  investigated]  in  the  nature  of  the  undei->jLiinding. 

2nd  Remark. — That  in  every  case  there  is  a  like  nimil>er— three — of  the 
categories  of  every  class,  which  summons  to  reficclion  [and  Hegel  retlected 
and  pondered  this  t^  some  effect],  as  all  a  priori  distribution  elsewhere  through 
notions  ia  necessarily  a  Dichotomy  [Black  or  not-Black,  &c,].  Moreover,  that 
the  thinl  category  in  every  cftj^e  [He^el  is  all  here]  arises  from  the  union  of  the 
second  with  the  first  of  its  class. 

Thus  Ailness  (Totality)  is  nothing  else  than  Plurality  [a  Many]  conaidered 
its  Unity  ;  Limitation  u  notliing  else  than  Heality  united  to  Negation  ;  Com- 
munity is  one  Substance  Causally  determining  another  Reciprocally  ;  lastly, 
Necessity  Ls  nothing  elsu  than  Existence  given  by  Posi^ibilily  itself.  Let  it 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  third  category  is  for  this  reason  a  merely 
derivative  one,  and  not  a  root-notion  of  pure  understanding.  For  the  imioa 
of  the  tirst  and  second  in  order  to  produce  the  third  notion  demands  a  special 
act  of  nndersttiniUng,  which  is  not  identical  with  that  whi^h  is  lixcitcd  in  the 
case  of  the  tirst  and  second.  Thus  the  notion  of  a  Nuoibtr  (which  belongs  to 
the  category  of  Totality)  is  not  alwavs  p<*ssible  where  there  are  the  notions  of 
Plurality  and  Unity  (ii%  for  example,  in  the  conct'ption  of  the  Infinite)  ;  nor 
out  of  this,  that  1  unite  the  notion  of  a  I'ause  and  that  of  a  nibHtance^  is  hijln- 
tm*—th&t  is,  how  one  sulj«tance  cun  be  the  cause  of  something  in  another 
sttbetanoe — directly  and  without  more  ado  to  be  understood.  Frtim  this  it  ia 
abvious  that  a  special  act  of  understanding  is  necessary  to  this ;  and  so  aa 
regards  the  rest 

Sid  Remark.^ — In  the  case  of  a  i^inj^de  category,  that,  namely,  of  Community, 
which  occurs  under  the  tliird  Title,  iw  the  agreement  with  the  corresponding 
form  ill  the  Table  of  the  Logical  Functionij  (here  the  disjunctive  judgment) 
not  so  self-evident  as  in  that  of  tliL'  others. 

In  order  to  assure  oneself  of  this  agreement,  it  is  to  be  obsen^ecl :  tlmt  in  all 
disjunctive  judgments  the  gph^re  (the  Many  of  all  that  is  contained  under  the 
judgment)  is  conceived  as  a  whole  distributed  into  i>arts  (the  subordinate 
notions),  and,  as  these  parU  cunni>t  be  contained  the  one  under  the  other, 
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ihey  are  thought  as  matuuUy  co-ordiuatecl,  not  subordinated,  in  such 
that  they,  act  on  each  other,  not  oue-i^idely  im  in  a  aeries,  but  reciprocallj  j 
in  an  aggregate  (if  one  member  of  the  distrilnition  is  established,  all  the  3 
are  excluded,  and  vke  versfi). 

Now  what  we  have  U>  think  h  a  etimilar  conjunction  in  a  Whole  of  Thingi^| 
where  the  one  is  not  eubordinated  as  effect  to  the  other  as  cause,  but 
Oixlinated  aa  at  the  aame  time  and  reciprocally  cjiuse  in  reference  to  the  othe 
{for  example,  the  case  of  a  body»  the  parts  of  which  at  once  reciprocally  ati 
and  resist  uach  oUier),  which  ia  quite  another  s^ort  of  conjimclion  than  tha 
met  with  in  the  simple  relation  of  the  cause  to  the  effect  (of  r«asi»n  to  cons©- j 
quent)»  in  which  the  coiiHi^quent  does  not  reciprocally  in  its  turn  determine  th 
antece<ient,  and  does  not  therefore  constitute  a  whole  with  it  (iLke  the  Creat 
with  the  world).  The  same  process  which  understanding  obeervea  when  it 
represents  to  itself  the  sphere  of  a  dis^tributed  notion,  it  observes  also  when  it 
thinkB  a  thing  as  capable  of  distribution  ;  and  as  the  nieml>er8  of  distribution 
in  the  former  mutually  exclude  ench  other,  and  nevertheless  are  unit«l  tO"j 
gether  in  a  single  t^phere,  so  it  conceives  the  j^rts  of  the  latter  as  such 
existence  attuches  to  each  of  them  a«  snhstances  independently  of  the  rest, 
and  yet  that  they  are  united  toj^etlier  in  a  single  whole. 


In  these  remnrka  the  reader  will  readily  observe  many  germs 
which  it  was  the  business  of  Hegel  only  to  mature.  That,  under 
each  class»  the  third  category,  for  example,  should  be  a  concrete 
of  the  two  former — this  an  sick,  virtually,  is  the  dialectic  of  Hege 
Once,  indeed,  tliat  Hegel  had  observed  tins  peculiarity,  aud  tk 
he  had  also  generalised  the  categom*  into  the  category^  his  system, 
we  may  say,  and  in  all  ita  possibilities,  was  fairly  born.  Kan| 
observes  *  '  that  there  are  two  stocks  or  stems  of  human  knowledf 
which  arise  perhaps  from  a  single  common  root,  as  yet  unknown  to] 
us,  namely,  *  Sense  and  Understanding,  through  the  former  of  which 
objects  are  giveHf  and  through  the  latter  thoinjht.'  Now,  to  see  that 
this  bringing  together  of  sensation  and  intellect  amounted  to  the 
percipient  Understanding  (intuitus  originarius,  ititellectuelle  An- 
schauung,  anscliaueuder  Verstand)  of  Kttnt — to  see  moreover  that 
Kant's  own  indystry  had  no  other  tendency  than  to  realise  such 
reduction  and  identification, — this  also  may  be  named  the  be- 
ginning of  Ht^gel ;  for,  in  a  word,  Hegel's  system  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  Sensation  and  Understanding  are  virtually  one,  the 
former  being  but  outwardly  what  the  other  is  inwardly,  and  each 
the  necessary  reciprocal  counterpart  of  the  other.  This,  too,  is 
evidently  the  efleet  of  the  speculations  of  Kant  in  reference  to  tbei 
Categories  and  the  Schemata  resultant  from  the  conjunction  of^ 
these  with  Time  and  Space.  To  co-ordinate  and  reduce  to  one, 
•  K.  of  p.  It.,  hjtToduetion,*»»^/!KM. 
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Sense  and  lotellect,  or  Sensatioos  and  Ideas  (Notions),  this  is 
another  of  those  curt  statements  of  the  whole  which  may  conduce 
not  only  tu  the  understanding,  but  to  the  judging^  of  the  Hegelian 
system,  Hegel  liiniself  has  remarked,  that  to  reprothice  a  system 
is  the  true  way  critically  to  judge  it:  he  intiujaies  even  that  he 
who  faithfully  reproduces  a  system  is  already  heyotid  it.  Now,  no 
doubt,  these  curt  statements  are  calculated  to  luring  one's  know- 
ledge up  to  tiie  very  apex  of  insight;  but  they  only  mislead, 
deceive,  ruin,  when  they  themselves  are  taken  as  knowledge,  and 
when  it  escapes  notice  that  their  function  is  not  to  constitute 
knowledge,  but  only  to  give  focus  to  knowledge.  A  gtum-al 
statement  is  but  gas— and  of  a  very  dangerous  kind — iu  the  mouth 
of  him  who  is  empty  of  the  particulars.  In  these  curt  words, 
tending  though  tliey  do  to  caixy  us  beyond  what  they  concern, 
there  is  this  danger,  then,  to  all  parties  iu  humanity  ;  and  there 
is  yet  in  tliem  another  danger  to  a  single  party.  To  the 
Materialist,  for  example,  such  words  as  above  are  so  glaringly 
absurd,  and  the  enterprise  they  indicate  so  glaringly  stupid,  that 
he  feels  justified,  from  tlie  mere  outside^  to  neglect  aud  reject  all 
industries  (as  those  of  Kant  and  Hegel)  whicli  are  capable  of 
being  characterised  by  them.  It  is  the  former  danger  which  is 
the  im portrait  one,  however,  and  the  latter  we  may  neglect,  for,  as 
the  idealist  views  man  as  Spirit,  the  materialist  views  him  only  as 
Animal,  however  acute  he  (the  raaterialist)  may  be,  then,  as 
regards  nmndaue  commodity,  he  is  wholly  opaque  to  what  alone 
la  human — Eeligion^  Philosophy,  and  even  Poetry — and  is  mani- 
festly of  no  account  to  men  who  can  interest  themselves  in  such 
subjects  as  the  present. 

To  possess  a  curt  formula  for  the  whole  of  Hegel,  does  not 
dispense  us  from  tke^  labour  of  the  particular y  then ;  aud  we  have 
yet  much  of  this  to  achieve. 

It  is  now  to  be  seen,  nevertheless,  that  a  complete  answer  to 
our  first  question  as  to  what  led  Hegel  to  begin  as  lie  did,  is 
rapidly  rising  on  us.  We  see  what  was  the  One  of  his  system, 
and  how  he  found  it;  we  see  also  what  his  Many  are  to  be,  aud 
how  he  is  to  Hud  them.  Of  a  clue  to  the  First  of  his  Many 
we  have  also  some  perception  now,  though  this  First  it>self  has  not 
yet  exactly  announced  itself.  Suppose  Hegel,  in  quest  of  this 
First,  &c.,  to  adopt  the  hint  of  Kant  and  take  the  text-books  of 
Ontology  in  his  hand,  or  suppose  him  to  inspect  the  derivative 
categories — all  the  categories,  indeedi — mentioned  by  Kant  him- 
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self,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discern  how  it  was  he  waa  enabled 
to  succeed,  Kaot  expressly  states  as  categories,  Daseyn  and 
Xichtseyiij  or  Being  and  Non-being;  and  he  also  elsewhere  sug* 
geatively  speculates  in  regard  to  Something  and  Noihing,  an  ulti- 
loate  Abstract,  &c. :  it  could  not  be  difficult,  then,  for  Hegel^ — ^with 
his  eyes  opened  as  they  now  were  to  the  general  issue,  by  th© 
r^salisation  of  the  Logical  Movement  itseU — to  see  that  Seyn  and 
Nichtseyn  were  categories  to  be  ranked  under  Quality, — that 
Quality,  as  we  have  ourselves  so  very  clearly  seen^  must  precede 
Quantity,  and  tliat  this  very  sub-category  Seyn  was  itself  the 
most  abstract  quality  conceivable.  But  Seyn  being  this  ab- 
stractest  notion  of  all,  his  beginning  was  found.  Though  the  notion 
constituted  the  pnncipie,  he  could  not  make  the  notion  in  the 
form  of  notion  the  beginning.  The  notion  itself  must  have  a 
lieginuing,  ttud  this  beginning  might  be  couatiluted  by  Seyn.  The 
notion  itself  in  its  own  developnient  must  submit  to  the  law  of 
its  own  rhythm,  and  could  not  appear  on  the  scene  in  any 
Minerva-like  completeness  as  at  once  the  full- formed  notion.  The 
notion  itself  must  begin,  and  must  l>egin  hy  appearing  under  the 
form  of  its  own  fird  7fwnient — universality,  identiip,  or  an  sich, 
ike.  But  appesiring  as  the  absolutely  tirst  univeri<ality,  or  the  ab- 
solutely first  identity,  it  could  only  appear  as  the  primal  indefiniit- 
ntm  that  is — and  that  is  pure  being.  What  is — call  it  the  world* 
call  it  God,  cull  it  the  notion — if  it  began,  could  only  begin  in  ab- 
solute indetiniteness.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  in- 
definiteness  should  ever  have  hten — it  is  enough  that,  if  we  want 
what  we  call  a  beginning,  we  must  begin  with  indefiniteness, — 
What  is  a  beginning  ?  A  beginning  implies  that  there  at  once  M 
and  is  not — and  how  can  that  be  named  otherwise  than  as  pure 
being,  indefinite  being? — that  what  is,  is — but  as  yet  absolutely 
indefinitely  ?  Tliis  is  the  true  Bajriffoi  the  Voistellung^ — ^primor- 
dial chaos,  Afufidam^fi,  n/omcs,  a  uXrj,  a  rudimmUum,  a  Grundlage, 
a  groundwork,  a  mother- matter  is  always  postulated  by  the  Vors* 
tellung  ;  but  this  postulate  translated  into  the  language  of  thought 
proper,  amounts  to  the  indcjlnitcness  that  is,  or  pure  being. 

But  if  pure  being  be  the  first,  according  to  the  law  of  the  notion. 
its  own  opposite,  or  non-being,  must  be  the  second,  and  the  third 
must  be  a  new  simple  that  concretely  contains  buih;  or  the  third 
must  be  a  ^yecics  of  which  the  first  is  the  genus,  and  tlie  second  the 
differentia  :  but  this  here  is  just  Werden;  every  becoming  at  once 
i^  and  is  not,  or  ia  at  once  being  and  non-being     Here,  then,  iB 
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the  absolutely  first  triad,  the  absolutely  first  form  of  the  always, 
tri-une  notion ;  or  here  is  the  absolutely  germinal  cell :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  further  back  than  to  the  absolute  iudefiriiteness  that 
at  once  is  and  is  not,  but  hemmes.  It  is  an  error  on  our  part  to 
have  a  difficulty  here,  and  to  stultify  ourselves  with  the  Vorstel- 
lung  of  a  substrate,  of  a  samdhiiig  that  was  this  irideliniteness. 
In  one  sense  that  is  not  requisite,  as  it  is  here  Logic  that  we  have 
before  us — as  it  is  here  with  thoughts  only,  and  not  with  things 
that  we  have  to  do.  But  if  we  want  a  substrate*  that  we  possess 
in  thought.  Thought  is  and  thought  is  all  that  is  (or  the  notion), 
and  the  first  form  was  indefiniteness,  but  an  indefiuiteness  that 
still  was.  Or  take  it  otherwise,  there  actually  is^  there  really  is, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  there  really  is  this  variegated  uni- 
verse— Jupiters,  and  belts  of  Saturn,  and  double  stars,  and  the  sun 
and  the  earth ;  Barclay's  porter,  Hook's  patent  coffee-roaster,  and 
what  not:  well,  the  beginning  of  all  that— if  ever  there  was  a  be- 
ginning— must  have  been  in  an  indtfimU  One,  the  only  name  for 
which  could  be  pure  being.  Let  any  one  turn  and  twist  it  as  he 
may,  he  will  find  no  other  issue,  Hegel's  beginning,  then,  is  true, 
not  only  to  the  principles  of  Kant,  not  only  to  the  requirements  of 
Logic,  or  to  those  of  this  new  logical  notion  general i.sed  by  Hegel 
out  of  Kant,  but  it  is  true  also  to  the  nature  of  facts  such  as  we 
see  and  know  them. 

Surely,  this  was  an  immense  success  for  Hegel.  Having 
rt-alised  Logic,  and  seen  it  to  be  the  essential  all — Imving  dis- 
covered the  notion  itself — to  have  also  discovered  the  absolutely 
initial  form,  not  only  of  that  notion,  but  just  of  the  facts  around 
us  as  any  peasant  may  see  them  ! 

Being,  Non-being,  Becomiog !  Here  is  the  trinity  as  it  must 
have  been— in  its  beginning! 

Again,  from  the  rmliaation  of  Logic,  it  followed  that  Logic 
would  be  the  vital  pulse  in  every  sphere — that  every  sphere,  in 
short,  would  be  but  a  form,  but  a  metaphor,  but  a  Voratellung  of 
Logic;  but,  this  being  so,  history  itself  would  have  to  submit  to 
the  same  truth,  liistory  itself  would  present  in  its  process  only  a 
development  of  Logic.  But  limiting  ourselves  in  history  to  the 
history  of  Logic  itself,  we  should  expect  to  find  even  this  special 
history  following  the  same  laws.  The  first  special  logicians,  then, 
would  in  this  case  be  found  historically  to  be  engiiL^ed  with  Seyn, 
Nichtseyn,  Werden,  &c.  On  inquiry,  Hegel  found  all  this  true  to 
fact:  all  this  is  represented  in  the  Greek  thinkers  that  precede 
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Socrates.     Nay,  all  this  is  true  up  to  the  present  instant:  (ov  the] 
notion  itself  only  emerged  an  sick  (the  moment  of  Sinj|tle  Appre- 
hensioD)  iu  Kant,  became  /iii-  sick  or  agiiised  into  its  differencea 
(the  moment  of  Ur-theil)  in  Ficbteand  Scbelliii^',  and  trHnsformed  ' 
itself  to  an  und  fur  sick  (the  moment  of  Schluss)  in  Hf^ijel.     This 
is  another  reatiun  why,  though  the  notion  was  the  bottom  truth, 
no  beginning  could  be   made  with   it  in   that  form:  to   have 
attempted   this,  would  have  been  to  stultify  liistoiy.     It  is  in 
history  that  we  have  series  wbicb  demand   beginnings;  and  as 
regards  Logic,  it  is  in  history  that  we  must  find  its  beginning  also,  i 
Thus  is  it  that  Hegel  was  driven  to  a  profound  study  of  thought 
as  it  has  hisioiicaliy  appeared,  and  the  result  of  this  study  was  to 
confirm  binx  iu  the  sequence  of  the  logical  series  wbicb  he  oon- 
t^mplated. 

We  njay  safely  hold  now,  then,  that  the  first  question— How  it 
was  that  Hegel  was  led  to  begin  as  he  did — is  fairly  answered. 
We  see  at  om-e  tlie  nature  of  his  tme — tbe  nature  of  bia  many — 
the  nature  of  his /rs^— and  wJierc  and  Ii&w  be  got  them. 

2.  What  dois  Hegel  mean  hy  these  very  strange,  Twoet,  atid  appar- 
t'lUlt/  senseless  statements  ? — This  presents  now  no  difficulty.  So 
much  of  tbe  answer,  however,  has  passed  into  what  precedes,  or 
must  he  reserved  for  what  follows,  that  very  little  is  left  us  to  say 
under  tbe  |vn-senL  iiead. 

The  iiideJinUe  immediate  seems  a  strange  phrase ;  but  what  else 
can  be  said  uf  pure  being,  but  that  it  is  tbe  indefinite  in^mediate  ? 
There  is  an  immediate  to  us — we  arr — there  is  somtiilijiig  present 
to  us:  now,  if  wts  take  no  note  of  an}"  particularity  in  this  that  is 
present  to  us,  but  generalise  all  particularities  into  their  commou 
on^) — what  we  reach  is  indefinite,  but  it  is  still  inmiediate.  Being 
is  not  annilnlated  by  the  abstraction,  there  still  is;  and  what  is, 
when  we  absolutely  abstract  from  all  particularity,  is  just  the 
indefinite  imiuetliate.  Tbe  result  of  such  abstraction  is  but  the 
void  self-identi(.al  faculty ;  or  it  is  just  thought  gune  into  its  own 
indefinite  blank  where  it  will  see  none  and  have  mme  of  its  own 
constituent  dii^tinctions.  But  anything  like  a  personal  reference- 
any  thought  i»f  any  iodividuars  special  faculty— destroys  the 
abstraction.  Being  is  what  is  when  everything  is  abstracted  from 
— ^the  absolute  universal  of  all  particulars:  and  being,  surely,  is 
simply  that  <int!  thing  in  which  all  particulars  coticur.  Whatever 
is,  is,  or  is  being;  that  is,  being  is  common  to  eveiyihing.  In  this 
abstraction,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  quite  freed  from  any  question 
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of  an  inner  principle  whence  this  being  might  arise.     Indefinite 

I  being  brings  with  it  no  such  want;  or  indefiuite  being,  as  the 

iwuieria  cammunis,  is  felt  to  be  this  priti<iiple  itself*     Being  is 

simply  indetiiiitely  What  is;  and,  as  we  know  that  there  is  a — 

J  definitely  What  is,~we  know  that  what  indefinitely  is,  is  jnst  the 

i/u7ida7mn  and  toui-ensembk  of  all  that  definitely  is.     All  that 

]  requires  to  he  understood  in  the  paragraph  that  regards  Seyn  will 

now  be  perfectly  intelligible*     Other  terms  not  as  yet  noticed, 

have  their  places  elsewhere. 

We  may  add  only  that  A  a  sich  is  perhaps  the  best  term  for  the 
^  initial   identity,  the   initial    indefinite   potentiality,   which,   if  a 
beginning  is  required  at  all,  must  be  attached  as  begitmin^  to  the 
notion.     The  notion  as  indefinite  identity  is  in  the  moment  of 
,  simple   apprehension ;   though   simple  apprehension,  as   form,  is 
.  itself  ranch  later  in  the  series  of  developments  ;  and  as  indefinite 
;  identity  the  notion  may  be  correctly  described  as  simply  an  sich^ 
simply  in  itself,  simply  virtual,  or  potential,  or  impliciter.     But 
this  is  just  pure  Seyn:  pure  being  is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
I  less  than  simply  the  notion  an  dch,  or,  if  you  like,  the  notion  of 
an  sich*     But,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  What  is,  idaility  must 
tass  into  diffhremc,  Simple  Apprehension  must  become  Judgment, 
the   Begriff  must  sunder  its   be-griped-ness   into   the  ^r^-ing 
which  is  the  Urtheil ;  the  An  sirh  must  awake   into  Fiir  sich. 
Thus  is  it  that  we  see  how  Fiir  sich  becomes  applicable  to  the 
second  step :  Ftir  sich  refers  to  a  certain  amount  of  consciousness; 
recognition  is  implied ;  and  recognition  is  a  result  of  disfinciion, 
of  differcwx. — Ai^ainst  this  appropriation  of  Fiir  sich  for  the  second 
moment  of  tlie  universal  pulse,  we  know  that  many  objections 
may  be  urged  from  the  usage  of  Hegel  himself.    Even  in  the  table 
of  contents,  for  example,  we  see  Fursichseyn  placed  as  the  resum- 
ing moment  of  Reason.     Nor  is  it  an  affair  of  place  only ;  for  we 
know  that  Fiirsichseyn  denotes  the  colla|ise  of  all  particularity 
into  singularity.     Neither  is  this  the  only  example  of  a  similar 
usage.   Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  we  are  right  in  the  main,  and 
that  even  the  exceptions  will  give  little  pause  to  the  student  who 
is  anything  hiMruit,     The  very  chapter  in  Hegel  which  is  specially 
entitled  Fiirsichseyn  is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  One  and 
the  Many  with  a  view  to  the  transition  of  Quality  into  Quantity,^ 

*  So  far  as  the  Ur-theil  gives  unity  to  its  own  dif-ference,  it  hag  tbe  aotion  of 
Plbnich  ;  but  to  give  that  njune  to  tlie  iiioiuent  of  Unterschied  is,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  njimijQg,  of  no  moment. — K. 
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The  third  step  now  is  readily  intelligible  as  the  stage  of  an  and 
fur  sicL 

3.  WTiat  can  be  itUcnded  by  these  seemingly  silly  and  absurd 
iransUiofis  of  Being  into  Noikii^,  and  again  of  both  into  Becoming  f — 
Well  now,  there  is,  after  all,  no  great  difficulty  here.  Suppose  we 
define  Nothing,  how  otherwise  can  we  define  it  than  as  the 
absence  of  all  distinguishableness,  that  is.  of  every  diserimen 
whatever?  But  the  absence  of  every  recognisable  discrimen 
whatever  is  just  the  absence  of  all  particularity,  and  the  absence 
of  all  particularity  is  but  the  abstraction  from  all  particularity- 
pure  being]  Pure  being  and  pure  nothing,  then,  are  therefor 
identical.  Pure  Seyn  can  be  no  otherwise  defined  than  pur 
Nichts!  Seyn  like  Nichtg,  and  Kichts  like  Seyn — each  is  the 
absence  of  all  distingiiishableness,  or  of  every  recognisable 
discrimen  whatever.  Did  you  take  up  anything,  and  call  it  pure 
Seyn,  and  yet  point  to  a  discrimen  in  it,  you  would  only  be 
deceiving  yourself,  and  speaking  erroneously ;  for  in  pure  Seyn 
there  can  be  no  discrimen,  Seyn  must  be  universal,  and  any 
discrimen  would  at  once  particularise  it.  Thus,  then,  Pure  Being 
and  Pure  Nothing  are  absolutely  identical- — they  are  absolutely 
indistinguishable.  It  is  useless  to  say  nothing  is  nothing,  but 
being  is  something:  being  is  not  more  something  than  nothing  is. 
We  admit  Nothing  to  exist ;  nothing  is  an  intelligible  distinction; 
we  talk  of  thinking  nothing  and  of  perceiving  nothing:  in  other 
words,  nothing  is  the  abstraction  from  every  discrimen  or 
particularity.  But  an  abstraction  from  every  discrimen,  does  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  every  or  any  discrimen  :  all  discriniina 
still  exist;  in  nothing  we  have  simply  withdrawn  into  indefiniteness. 
This  nothing,  then,  of  ours  still  implies  the  formed  or  definite 
world.  Precisely  this  is  the  value  of  Pure  Being :  when  we  have 
realised  the  notion  pure  being,  we  have  simply  retired  into  the 
abstraction  from  all  disorimina,  but  these — for  all  our  abstraction 
and  retirement — still  are.  Pure  Being  and  Pore  Nothing,  then, 
point  each  to  the  absolutely  same  abstraction,  the  absolutely  same 
retirement.  In  both,  in  fact,  thought,  for  the  nonce,  has  turned 
its  back  on  all  its  own  discrimina ;  for  thought  is  all  that  is,  and 
all  discrimina  are  but  its  own.  In  fact,  both  being  and  nothing 
are  abstractions,  void  abstractions,  and  tlie  voidest  of  all  abstrac* 
tions,  for  they  are  just  the  ultimate  abstractions.  Neither  is  a 
concrete  ;  neither  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  reale,  WTuti,  then^  is — 
What  aelu  is — in  point  of  fact  is — is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
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but  everything  that  is,  is  a  ervifoXov,  a  composite,  of  botL  This  is 
remarkable — that  the  formed  world  should  hang  between  the 
hooks  of  two  invisible  abstractioDs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
every  item  of  the  formed  world  should  be  but  a  a-vvoXoy  of  these 
two  invisible  abstractions.  We  cannot  handle  being  here  and 
nothing  there,  as  we  might  this  stone  or  that  wood ;  yet  both  stone 
and  wood  are  composites  of  being  and  nothing:  they  both  are  and 
are  not — and  this  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  are — that  is,  they 
participate  in  being.  They  are  distinguishable,  they  involve 
difference ;  difference  implies  negation  :  that  is,  they  participate  in 
non-being.  The  stone  is  7wt  the  wood,  the  wood  is  noi  the  stone  : 
each,  therefore,  if  it  is,  ako  is  not.  Again,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is,  any  two  consecutive  momenta,  the  same ;  each  is  but  a 
Werden,  but  a  Becoming.  A  day  will  come  when  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  both  this  wood  and  that  stone,  will  have  dis- 
appeared :  their  existence  was  a  process,  then — every  instant  of 
their  existence  was  a  change,  and  it  took  the  sum  of  these  changes 
to  accomplish  their  disappearance.  All  here  is  mortal — nothing 
is  twice  the  same — no  man  ever  passed  twice  through  the  same 
street  This,  then,  is  the  truth  of  being  and  nothing:  neither  is; 
what  is,  is  only  their  union — and  that  is  becoming;  for  becoming 
is  nothiDg  passing  into  being,  or  being  passing  into  nothing. 
This  will  probably  suffice  to  guide  the  student  who  can  and  will 
think,  in  the  proper  direction  to  gain  his  own  repose  as  regards 
these  seemingly  silly  transitions. 

One  word  may  still  be  added  advantageously,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  difference  of  Being  and  Nothing ;  for,  absolutely 
identical,  they  are  still  absolutely  different :  in  them,  indeed,  the 
two  sides  which  obtain  throughout  the  universe  have  reached 
their  absolute  and  direct  antithesis.  In  Being,  thought  is,  vnll- 
inghj — in  Nothing,  thought  is,  ummllin^ly — in  abstraction  from 
all  particalarity.  Being  is  the  tv^  that  sees  itself  just  emptied ; 
Nothing  is  the  same  tub  that  would  now  see  itself  refilled. 
Thought  is  well  pleased  to  find  itself  in  being ;  but  in  indefinite- 
ness  (nothing)  it  is  uneasy ;  it  has  a  want,  it  craves — craves,  in 
short,  to  have  definiteness,  particularity,  difference, — craves  to 
know  and  to  see  itself — to  know  and  to  see  its  own  distinctions, 
its  own  discrimina :  and  this  evolution  of  thought's  own  self  to 
thought's  own  self,  what  is  it  but  the  universe  ?  Thus  is  it  that 
thought  is  the  pure  negativity,  and  sets  its  own  negative — which  is 
the  object.    Thus  is  it  that  thought  does  not  remain  indefinite 
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but  presses  forward,  according  to  its  own  rhythm,  on  to  the  revela- 
tions of  history  and  existence.  This  is  another  curt  tbrmula  for 
what  Hegel  would :  it  corresponds  exactly  to  his  phrase  in  regard 
to  Ji€aso7i  muhing  itself  filr  sick  that  which  it  is  an  sick.  It  is  weU 
worthy  of  observation^  too,  that  the  second  moment  of  the  one 
throb,  the  one  pulse,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  Ur-theil  is  one 
of  pain.  The  Ur-theil,  which  is  a  breaking  asunder  into  the 
differences,  is  but  as  a  throe  of  labour:  the  evolution  of  Existencje 
ie  but  the  absolute  in  travaih  Daseyn  is  but  a  continual  birth — 
and  birth  is  pain»  So  it  is  that  he  errs  miglitily  who  seeks  in 
life  as  life  repose:  life  as  life  is  monstration  and  probation — 
movement — difference  ;  repose  is  reachable  only  in  elevation  over 
the  finite  particulars  which  emerge — or  rather  only  in  the  refer- 
ence of  these  to  tliat  Affirmation  of  which  they  are  but  the 
Negative,  Tliat  there  should  be  pain  in  Nothing,  then,  and  that 
this  pain  should  be  the  fount  of  movement,  we  can  now  under- 
stand. The  difference  between  Being  and  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  but 
that  being  is  the  implication  of  all  particularity,  and  Nothing  the 
ahstracf ion  from  all  particularity.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  tliongh, 
so  to  speak,  the  middlt  is  always  the  same  (and  the  middle  is  the 
matter  held^  which  here  is  in  both  cases  indejimtenc^,  and  precisely 
the  same  indefiniteness,  for  implicati&^i  of  all  particularity  is  the 
same  Inhali  as  ahstracti^^n  from  all  particularity),  the  extremes 
differ ;  or,  that  though  Being  and  Nothing  are  statements  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  the  one  is  an  affirmative  statement  while 
the  other  is  a  negative  one.  In  fact,  we  can  conceive  both  Being 
and  Nothing  as  possessing  two  sides.  There  is  a  side  in  Being  in 
which  it  is  Nothing;  and  again  there  is  a  side — definite  existence 
b«ing  always  involved— where  it  is  Being.  So  it  is  with  Nothing: 
even  as  Nothing,  definite  existence  is  still  involved  ;  and  so  it  has 
precisely  the  same  two  sides  as  Being.  In  short,  each  constitutes 
the  middle  and  the  extremes  of  which  we  have  just  spoken ;  and 
their  difference  lies  in  this — ^that  in  the  one,  the  one  extreme  is 
accentuated,  and  in  the  other,  the  other. 

4.  JVh^it  do€s  the  whole  ihinf/  ainount  \to — or  what  is  the  valuf  of 
the  whole  btisituss  / — Under  the  three  previous  questions,  we  have 
already  had  to  deal  with  some  considerations  which  tend  to  throw 
light  on  this  question  also.  It  represents  nevertheless,  perhaps, 
the  very  greatest  diflSculty  which  everyone  feels  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  system  of  HegeL  What  is  all  this  to  do  for  me  ? 
— what  is  it  intended  to  explain  ? — in  what  way  is  the  general 
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aystery  rendered  any  less  by  ifc  ?     Such  questions  occur  to  every- 
i>ne.     All  these  abstract  terms  are  mere  formalities,  one  feels,  and 
lone  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  What  influence  can  be  allowed  any 
[such  formalities  in  questions  that  concern  the  origin  of  this  so 
[solid,  real»  and  substantial  universe  ?     It  is  to  be  said  at  once, 
[that  the  light  of  the  whole  can  never  be  seen  at  the  first  step : 
how  can  one  link,  and  that  the  first  one,  give  insight  into   the 
entire  reach  of  that  which  issues  as  an  immense  organic  whole  ? 
Such  vast  consummation  can  never  be  expected  to  be  intelligible 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  end.     It  is  this  con- 
sideration  which    seems    to   actuate    Hegel ;    who,   in    general, 
vouchsafes  abundantly  scornful,  dry,  abstract  allusion,  but  never 
one  word  of  plain,  straightforward,  concrete  explanation.     Informa- 
tion in  Hegel  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  disdainful  abstruse  rHim/ 
of  us.     We,  however — from  what  we  know  already  of  his  procMH 
hitherto,  and  of  his  aims  generally, — ^can  luckily  help  ourselves. 

We  liave  seen,  then,  from  accurate  insight  into  the  categories 
of  Kant,  that  the  probability  is,  that  all  that  is,  is  but  a,  form  of 
the  one  movement  of  thought,  of  the  one  logical  throb,  which  is 
the  notion.  This  is  muck  The  nyihdaniialUy  of  the  outer  world 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  in,  as  it  were,  as  a  stumbling- 
block  here*  The  outer  world  is  but  outer,  the  inner  but  inner: 
they  are  equally  ideai  Thought  is  the  organic  whole  of  its  own 
diacrimina:  these  are  in  spheres;  outer  and  inner  are  two  such: 
outer  and  inner,  in  short,  exist  in  mutual  reciprocity,  and  the  one 
is  no  less  substantial  than  the  other,  or  they  are  consubstantial. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  snhdantiaUt^  as  we  ordinarily  object  it  ? 
It  refers  to  matter,  to  solidity,  to  thingity ;  substantiality  means  a 
basis  of  somewhat,  &c.  &c.  If  we  will  but  look  close,  however,  we 
L  shall  find  that  all  thia  means  only  individualisation  or  self- 
'teference :  to  thought  its  own  discrimina  are  /  this  is  self-reference 
— self-reference  is  Being.  If  thought  distinguishes  its  own  dis- 
crimina from  itself,  and  gives  them  self-reference,  then  they  are : 
I  but  when  they  also  oiUwardbf  are,  then  the  discrimination  becomes 
more  absolute,  then  the  distinction  becomes  a  chasm — then  the 
self-reference  has  grown  substantial,  and  one  seems  to  have  before 
one  only  isolated,  self-complete,  self-substantial  immediates.  Not 
a  whit  on  that  account,  however,  are  they  more  substantial  than 
the  inner.  Nay,  the  inner  is  their  truth,  the  inner  ie  the  genuine 
substantiality;  and  they  themselves  are  but  transitory  forms,  a 
prey  to  the  contingency  of  the  notion  in  externality  to  its  own  self. 
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The  notion,  then,  is  the  real  substantiality  of  the  universe;  and 
its  first  forms,  however  formal  they  may  seem,  are  the  actual  Firsts 
the  actual  beginning.  You  think  of  sand,  and  earth,  and  mud,  and 
clay ;  but  you  have  no  business  to  think  of  sand,  and  earth,  and  mud, 
and  clay  here.  Where  thought  as  thought  is  concerned,  it  is  absurd 
to  apply  the  category  of  natural  causality;  and  with  a  little 
patience  you  may  find  sand,  and  earth,  and  mud,  and  clay  them. 
selves  actually  reduced  to  the  notion,  and  held  thereof.  Natural 
causality  itself  is  but  the  notion — ^the  notion,  however,  in  a  peculiar 
sphere :  instead  of  the  notion,  then,  being  submiss  to  causality^  it 
is  causality  that  must  submit  to  the  notion,  from  which,  indeed^ 
it  derives  all  its  own  virtue. 

Once   for   all,  the   triad,  Being,  Non-being,  Becoming,  is   the 
tortoise  of  the  universe,  and  the  elephant  of  the  same  may  rest 
secure  on  it;  that  triad  is  the  abstractest  form,  and  so  the  most 
rudimentary  form,  of  the  living  concrete  notion,  which  is  the  soul 
and  centre  of  the  all.     Thought  is,  and  we  can  go  no  further  back 
than  to,  we  can  begin  no  sooner  than  with,  its  own  absolutely  in- 
definite identity,  which  is  pure  Being,    But  thought  that  appTth€n€U 
itself  as  ^mg,  judges  itself  Nothing,  and  reasons  itself  into  Be- 
coming.   (Reason  is  the  Ver-nunft,  from  ver-nehmen  —  transBu- 
mere.)     The  eailiest  Begrifl'  (Seyn)  parts  into  the  earliest  Urtheil 
(Nichts),  and  resumes  ^itself  *n  the  new  ont  of  the  earliest  Schluss 
(Werden).      This  will  be  found  to  be  even  historically  corrects 
There  is  nothing  unusually  strange  in  this:  consider  that  you 
yourself  ar#,  that  existence  is,  and  you  will  see  a  strangeness — 
just  in  this,  that  there  should  be  such  a  state  of  the  case  at  all — 
to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  is  at  least  not  in  any  respect  less 
striking   than    that  of   the  Hegelian   procedure.     To  subjective 
thought,  being  is  an  absolutely  necessary  idea ;  and  to  objective 
thought  it  is  equally  necessary,  for  before  our  existenc-e  could  be 
— and  our  existence  is^ — being  must  have  been  thought.     But  in 
either  case,  the  further  process  of  transition  to  nothing  and  to 
becoming  is  also  necessary.     A  primordial  slime  in  a  primordial 
time  and  space  is  the  very  anility  or  infantility — extremes  meel 
— of  thought:  it  is  but  the  crude  Vorstellung  of  a  crude  babe.^ 
Thought  is  the  pri^is  of  all ;  and  these,  being,  non-being,  &c,,  are 
the  absolutely  necessary  categories  that  underlie  existenca 

It  will  be  seen  now,  then,  that  the  error  of  the  reader  in  regard ' 
to  the  simple  paragraphs  of  our  text,  is  that  he  thinks  too  much, 
rather  than  too  little.     He  conies  to  them  with  a  mind  that  teems^ 
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nth  prejadices,  presuppositioos,  crude  figarate  conceptions  (VTor- 
stelltiQgea),  what  are  called  formed  opiEiiooSi  and  so  forth;  and 

he  is  not  at  all  prepared  to  see  the  begiauitig  taken  in  what  seems 
to  him  so  cavalier  a  fashion^nothitig,  without  more  ado,  set  down 
as  betng-^and  thus  by  the  Jesuitical  juggle  of  a  logical  presto,  aa 
it  were,  genesis  asserted  and  the  world  begun.  What  is  here, 
however,  is  not  genesis  in  that  sense  ;  what  is  here  is  abstraction, 
generalisation;  what  is  here  is  logical;  there  is  no  attempt  to 
create  a  single  dust-atom.  The  reader,  moreover,  has  no  business 
to  speculate,  to  guess  and  guess,  to  conjecture  and  conjecture ;  he 
has  no  business  to  sweat  himself  into  a  supposed  meaning,  by  the 
earnest  attempt  to  see  through  a  mill-stone  of  his  own  devising; 
he  has  no  business,  in  short,  but  simply  to  take  up — what  is  there 
before  him. 

There  is  a  subjective  Logic  in  which  we  learn  about  terms,  pro- 
positions, syllogisms,  &c, ;  but  there  ought  also  to  be  an  objective 
Logic  in  which  we  shall  learn  about  the  secret  criteria  which  we 
apply  to  objects,  the  levers  by  which  we  grasp  them,  and  char- 
acterise them,  and  make  them  familiar  to  us.  For  there  are  such 
criteria,  there  are  such  levers ;  and  the  truth  in  their  regard  is, 
that  we  at  present  know  them  not ;  that  they  are  not  the  tools  of 
us,  but  we  rather  are  the  tools  of  them  A  complex  or  comple- 
ment of  some  kind,  for  example,  is  brought  for  our  examination. 
At  firat  it  is  but  an  unintelligible  mass;  but  at  length  we  under- 
stand it.  Now,  to  understand  it,  what  have  we  done  ?  We  have 
simply  beset  it,  or  traushxeJ  it,  or  supplied  it  with  categories. 
Rather,  what  it  was,  it  is  no  longer;  what  it  was,  has  disappeared; 
it  is  now  a  simple  system — d.  simple  congeries  of  categories.  The 
stttflf  has  entirely  vanished ;  the  whole  mass  and  matter  has  been 
converted  into  thought,  What  then  is  valnable — what  then  is 
true  in  the  object,  is  these  levers  and  criteria* — not  of  its  judgment 
only,  but  actually  of  its  conversion  and  transformation.  There  is 
nothing  left  in  it  which  is  not  thought;  for  the  other,  which 
appeam,  or  which  we  opine  in  it,  is  nothing  as  against  thought— 
against  the  thought,  that  is,  into  which  it  has  been  transformed. 
Cause,  eflfect,  relation,  principle,  essence,  true  nature,  quality, 
action,  reaction,  force,  influence,  &c.  &c. — such  are  the  secret 
criteria,  or  tools,  or  levers  we  apply.  Now,  simply  to  discover 
and  explain  all  these,  this  is  the  business  of  the  Logic  of  Hegel; 
and  it  is  thus  very  plain  how  that  Logic,  if  a  complete,  co-articu- 
lated system  of  these,  must,  no  less,  in  simple  truthi  ba  the  crystal 
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of  the  universe.  Being,  nothing,  becoming,  then,  are  but  three  of 
these  levers;  and  is  it  not  a  truili  that  we  characterise,  and  deter* 
mine^  and  tioish  of!^  whole  columns  of  tacts  with  snch  predicates 
as  these?  But  have  we  ever  looked  at  theae  predicates  them* 
selves  ?  have  we  ever  inquired  into  their  own  nature,  or  into  their 
relative  connexion  ?  have  we  ever  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  authority  ?  The  Materialist  is  a  man  that  will  have 
no  nonsense^  see  you ;  he  will  look  at  facts  only ;  even  when  he 
has  stuck  each  fact,  like  a  pincushion,  so  full  of  the  needlea  and 
pina  of  his  own  brain  that  nothing  but  these  any  longer  shows,  he 
actually  believes  himself  to  be  still  contemplating  the  fact.  The 
Materialist,  in  fact,  is  but  the  prey  of  a  thousand  Uttle  imps 
within  him,  whom  he  sees  not.  Unknown  to  himselfi  in  truth, 
the  Logic  of  Hegel  is  all  there  within  his  skull  The  difference 
between  him  and  Hegel  is  this :  from  Hegel  it  issues  pure,  and  in 
system,  and  as  it  is;  from  the  Materialist  it  issues  in  that  mis- 
cellaneous  mass  or  mess  (Gebrau),  named  by  Hegel  raiMmnement^ 
blindly,  irregularly,  rhapsodically,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  is 
opined — about  causes,  and  condilmns,  and  essential,  and  accidenUU^ 

But  the  Materialist  is,  in  this  respect^  no  worse  than  the  great 
body  of  mankind  at  present.  We  all  fancy,  being,  nothing,  one, 
many,  &c.,  so  plain  in  their  meanings,  that  there  is  no  need  uf 
investigating  them.  Everybody,  we  say,  knows  perfectly  what 
nothing  is,  perfectly  what  it  is  to  he,  and  perfectly  wliat  it  is  Iq 
become.  Or  again,  we  may  conceive  the  most  of  us  to  say,  if  we 
did  not  know  what  they  are,  in  what  respect  have  the  paragraphs 
of  the  text  improved  our  knowledge  ?  Are  we  to  swallow  such 
statements  for  information  seriously  meant.  Do  you  really  ask 
U8  to  believe  that  being  is  notliing;  or  that  because  being  is 
nothing,  or  nothing  being,  there  is  anything  become  t  Why,  the 
singing  of  the  tea-kettle  is  something  iiitioitely  more  substaatialt 
something  intinitely  more  instructive  tlian  any  such  barren  non- 
sense of  enipty  verbiage,  call  it  philosophy,  metaphysic,  logic,  or  by 
whatever  other  fine  name  you  will  [  Nay,  %vhy  should  we  accora* 
pany  you  further  ?  With  such  a  foundation,  what  are  we  to 
expect  ?  If,  indeed,  we  grant  you  that  being  is  nothing,  what  can 
we  expect  ?  Can  such  demand  on  our  credulity  be  aught  else  than 
a  preparation  for  sophistry,  legerdemain,  imposture,  ialsehood  i 

Such  objections,  in  fact,  at  tirst  band,  cannot  be  taken  amiss^ 
Hegel  receives  them,  in  geneml,  with  his  peculiar  and  terrible 
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ADeer»  and^  on  the  whole,  simply  allows  the  System  itself  to 
'  answer  them.  For  our  part,  we  trust  that  a  suflBcieiit  answer  will 
be  found  in  what  precedes.  Ooe  turn  more,  however,  and  we 
have  done  with  Being  and  Nothing,  and  this  whole  matter  of  a 
begin  uing. 

In  deah^ng  with  objects,  I  certainly  use  sundry  inner  distinc- 
tions; objects,  in  fact»  obey  these  distinctions:  it  were  well,  then, 
if  we  knew  these  distinctions  and  the  system  of  them,  if  there  be 
a  system  of  them.  In  regard  to  every  object  that  presents 
itself,  we  say,  for  example,  it  is.  The  pen  is,  the  paper  is,  the 
thought  is,  the  feeling  is:  now  the  pen  is  the  pen,  the  paper  is  the 
paper,  the  thought  is  the  thouglit,  the  feeling  is  the  feeling ;  but 
what  is  the  isf  By  this  is,  we  determine  them ;  tkei/  obey  U.  It 
is  a  somewhat,  therefore,  and  snrely  we  may  allowably  spend  a 
moment  in  looking  at  it  for  ttself  In  general,  we  look  at  it  only 
for  the  others— the  pen,  the  paper,  &c, ;  but  suppose  we  look  at  it 
now  for  itself.  Is — whatever  first  was,  that  surely  was  the  first 
of  the  first :  whatever  came  first — fire,  or  earth,  or  water,  or  chaos, 
or  thought^ — is  was  the  first  of  it;  with  is,  it  began,  and  till 
there  is,  there  can  be  no  beginning.  Everyone  will  admit  that 
What  is,  is.  Now,  let  him  give  any  meaning  be  likes  to  this 
^whai/  let  him  conceive  it  as  mind,  or  as  matter,  or  as  space^  or  as 
[time;  he  will  aduiit  without  difficulty  that  he  can  equally  with- 
tdraw  this  meaiiiiig — mind,  matter,  space,  time.  Let  him  try, 
however,  to  withdraw  the  1$,  and  he  will  find  it  impossible.  We 
withdraw  mind ;  still  there  is  matter,  there  is  space,  there  is  time. 
We  withdraw  matter;  still  there  is  space,  still  there  is  time.  We 
withdraw  space;  still  there  is  time.  We  withdraw  time,  and 
still  (here  is.  That  is  not  meant  arithmetically— that  it"  I  begin 
with  six  words,  and  withdraw  four  ot  them,  two  remain.  This 
withdrawal  is  meant  to  be  performed  by  the  mind  in  earnest 
thouglit,  and  earnestly  occupied  with  its  thought.  It  is  very  easy 
not  to  do  this,  it  is  very  easy  to  refuse  to  do  this,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  sneer  rather  than  do  this ;  but  he  who  will  do  this — ^there 
are  some  few,  perhaps,  who  cannot  do  this — will  be  obliged  to 
admit  that,  let  him  abstract  and  abstract  from  what  he  may,  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion,  Being.  It  is  impossihle  to  realise  to 
thought  that  there  can  possibly  be,  or  that  there  could  possibly 
be  an  absolute  void,  or  rather  the  absolute  void  of  a  void ;  for 
even  a  void  itself  would  have  to  be  withdrawn,  did  we  desire  to 
effect  an  absolute  jion-is.     There  is,  isj  or  isness,  is  an  absolutely 
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necessary  thought,  then, — necessary  and  universal — a  category — 
the  first  category* 

Now,  there  ia  no  wish  here  to  go  out  of  Logic.  It  is  with 
beings  or  isness,  as  a  thought  only  that  we  concern  ourselves.  And 
surely  in  signalising  this  abstractest  of  all  possible  thoughts — 
this,  then,  in  that  respect,  first  thought — we  are  not  untruly,  not 
fraudulently  employed. 

Well,  now,  this  is  a  beginning  of  objective  Logic;  this  principle 
of  deterniiuation,  Is  or  Being,  is  a  thought — an  absolutely  neces- 
sary, universal  thought-^and  it  forms  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
thought,  and  in  all  characterisation  by  thought.  Of  everything 
in  this  universe  we  raust  say  that  it  is :  yes,  hut  of  everything  in 
this  universe  we  must  say  also  that  it  is  twL  This  is  a  penny,  it 
is  not  a  ha'penny ;  it  is  copper,  it  is  ^wt  silver ;  it  is  round,  it  is 
not  square,  &c.  &c.  That  it  is  7iot  is  as  essential  a  principle 
of  determination  in  regard  to  everything  in  this  universe,  as 
that  it  is.  In  our  apprehension  of  an  object,  affirmation 
possesses  not  one  whit  more  truth,  not  one  whit  more  reality, 
not  one  whit  more  necessity,  than  negation.  An  object,  to 
be  apprehended  as  an  object,  requires  to  be  precisely  appre- 
hended ;  and  precision  is  the  deed  of  negation.  JVbn-w,  then,  and 
is  are  necessary  correlatives,  are  necessary  conjuncts,  never  sepa- 
rate, absolutely  inseparable  in  every  act  of  determiuation  of  any 
kind ;  and  determiuation  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion of  every  function  we  possess — sense,  understanding,  imagina- 
tion, &c» 

Being  and  Nothing,  then,  are  thus  inseparably  present  in  every 
concrete ;  and  here  in  utter  abstraction  they  are  inseparable  also : 
rather,  here  in  utter  abstraction  they  unite  and  are  the  same* 
View  either  separately,  and  before  your  very  view — even  as  you 
view — it  passes  into  the  other.  Nothing  will  not  remain  Nothing, 
it  will  not  fix  itself  as  Nothing,  it  grows  of  itself  into  thert  is. 
Nothing  involves  Being,  or  Nothing  cannot  be  thought  without 
the  thought  of  Being.  Being,  again,  absolutely  abstract  is  ao 
absolutely  necessary  thought;  but  it  is  characterlesSjit  is  Nothing. 
Think  abstract  Nothing,  it  introduces  Being;  think  Being,  it 
introduces  Nothing,  But  Nothing  passing  into  Being  is  origina- 
tion ;  Being  passing  into  Nothing  is  decease ;  and  both  are 
Becoming.  Becoming,  then,  is  that  in  which  both  Being  and 
Nothing  are  contained  in  unity.  Or  such  is  the  constitution  of 
the   absolutely  general   thought   Becoming ;    and    there   can   be 


[pointed  out  no  single  actual  case  of  Becoming  in  which  this  con* 
[fititution  does  not  accurately  display  itself.  These  three  abstract 
[thoughts,  each  equally  necessary  and  universal  are  also  necesaarily 
and  universally  bound  together,  therefore*  There  is  no  finite  object 
whatever  which  has  not  received  the  determination  of  each  of 
these  three  thoughts.  Every  finite  object  whatever  truly  is^  every 
finite  object  whatever  truly  is  not,  every  finite  object  whatever 
truly  becanies,  and  becomes  in  one  or  other  of  the  modes  of  its 
double  form.  Nor  does  any  object  receive  such  determination 
from  us;  it  possesses  such  determiuatton  in  its  owu  self;  it  has 
received  such  determination  from  God,  it  has  been  so  ihouglU  by 
God,  it  has  been  created  by  God  on  and  according  to  these 
thoughts,  Being,  Nothing,  and  Becoming.  These  thoughts  are 
out  there — without  us — in  the  universe,  and  in  here — within  us — 
in  the  universe;  they  are  objective  thoughts  in  obedience  to  which 
the  whole  is  disposed.  They  are  necessary  pressures  or  compres- 
sures  moulding  the  all  of  things.  They  are  three  of  God^s 
thoughts  in  the  making  of  the  universe* 

There  is  no  necessity,  then,  to  give  these  thoughts  the  peculiar 
dialectic  look  of  the  peculiar  abstraction  of  Hegel.  They  can  be 
approached  and  examined  in  the  same  analytic  way  in  which  we 
approach  and  examine  all  the  other  denizens  of  the  universe 
which  may  be  submitted  to  us.  Still,  the  more  the  reader  thinks 
and  the  more  he  looks  at  them,  the  more  will  he  find  himself  con* 
vinced  that  the  brief  paragraphs  of  the  text  actually  contain  the 
whole  matter,  and  really  perfectly  determine  it:  nor  are  we  now 
without  the  means  of  explaining  all  the  Hegelian  peculiarities  in 
or  with  which  this  whole  matter  appears.  From  the  light  we  now 
abundantly  possess,  for  example,  we  must  expect  in  what  is  named 
Being,  simply  the  elementary  form  of  the  Begriff,  or — the  Begrifl' 
an  sick.  What  is  an  sich  just  is — abstractly  i^ —  that  and  as  yet 
no  more.  Now,  what  is  it  that  most  abstractly  is,  or  what  is  it 
that  is  in  the  most  eminent  manner  an  sich  /  Why,  simply  the 
first  thought  that  can  arisa  But  in  its  first  natural  form — ^and 
we  know  no  other  first — such  thought  arises  on  scnsatioiu  This  is 
in  every  way  the  first.  We  have  no  business  with  any  world  but 
the  world  we  know.  What  is,  is  thought.  This  is  the  absolute. 
But  it  is  no  absolute  vacuum.  It  is  an  absolute — distioguiahed 
in  itself,  ^iis  we  know;  and,  therefore  also,  that  the  indefinite 
implies  the  definite,  as  the  latter  the  former.  Our  field,  then,  is 
Ihis  Here  of  thought ;  in  which  Here  Sensation  is  the  phenomenal 
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Pirat — or  Sensation  is  what  is  most  einineDtly  an  sieh.  The 
Notion  as  in  Sensation,  then,  ia  the  tirst  part  ot  Logic,  or — Simple 
Apprehension — ftisi  as  ii  has  ahmtys  been. 

But  the  first  thought  in  sensation  can  abstract  nothing  but  the 
wholly  indefinite  sciise  (rather  than  thought)  of  Being,  Is,  Am. 
The  reflexion  on  which  abstraction  can  only  be  that  it  is — as  there 
is  simply  no  distinction  in  it — ^the  simple  Nothing.  But  thi« 
result  is  the  consequence  of  a  reflexion  on  the  first  thought.  Being. 
But  such  second  act  is  not  an  act  of  sensation,  of  simple  appre- 
hension. It  is  a  doubling  back  on  such  act;  it  is  a  thiukmg  of 
the  act  of  simple  apprehension,  a  seeking  to  discriminate  in  it. 
But  to  discriminate  is  to  distinguish  this  as  against  (hat, — that  is, 
to  negate,  to  develop  difierences  in  what  was  previously  self- 
identical  This  new  act — reflexion—is  an  act  of  uoderstauding^ 
an  act  of  judgment.  The  Nothing,  then,  is  a  result  of  judgment. 
In  other  words,  the  Begriff  of  Simple  Apprehension,  which  was 
Being,  has  passed  into  the  Ur-theil  of  Judgment,  which  is  Nothing. 
And  this  is  sufficiently  curious  and  significant,  for  it  is  the  uni- 
versal formula:  On  the  Being — the  satisfaction,  fullness,  and  faith 
— of  Simple  Apprehension,  there  follows  always  the  Notliing — 
tlie  dissatisfaction,  the  emptiness,  the  doubt — of  Understanding 
(Judgment):  Uuder  the  ft'-^<:ff/,  the  Ur-theil,  the  Begriff  breaks 
up  and  sunders  from  its  substantiality — into  the  strife  of  the 
difierences. 

In  these  two  moments,  we  may  recognise  also  the  Kantiafi 
elements  of  a  Ptrccptmn,  the  objectivo-subjective  of  Sensation,  and 
the  subjectivo-objective  of  a  Judgment — or  Aflectiou  receiving  it 
meaning,  its  sense,  its  objectivity  from  Function.     Only,  in  Hegel, 
the  question  is  not  of  sensation  as  sensation,  but  of  the  tboughl 
involved.     Again,  Simple  Apprehension  is  positive,  while  Jud 
ment  is  negative.     The  former,  too,  seems  passive,  while  the  latt 
is  active.     The  negative,  lastly,  may  be  held  to  have  more  relation ' 
to  the  subject,  and  so  far  to  have  a  greater  claim  to  be  named  the 
subjective  moment :  the  first  is  only  an  sich,  the  second  is/ur  indu 
This,  however,  depends  rather  on  the  point  of  view:  function 
seems  more  subjective,  since  it  is  an  acl,  though  the  result  is 
objective  evidence ;   but,  again,  affection   is  more  subjective,  as 
feeling,  as  yielding  only  subjective  evidence.     There  is  a  certain 
duplicity  indicated  here,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  word  subjective,.  I 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

But  neither  has  Nothing  any  distinction  in  it.     Thought  before 
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(in  presence  of)  Nothing  can  abstract  from  it  only  Being.  Thus 
Being  and  Nothing  are  the  same.  Being  and  Nothing  are  insepar- 
able: wherever  there  is  thought,  there  is  distinction  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  distinction,  there  is  and  there  is  noL  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  even  in  having  recourse  to  Being  as  Being,  it  is  only 
Nothing  we  encounter.  Nothing  is  the  fruitful  womb  in  which 
all  is:  it  is  Nothing  (the  Negative  round  which  we  build,  or  on 
whicfi  we  hang,  our  Positive)  which  is  the  important  element,  the 
very  soul  and  lite  of  what  is.  (Something  of  the  necessary  dialep- 
tic  shows  here,  however.) 

But  this  third  reflexion,  that  Nothing  is  returned  to  Being,  im- 
plies, like  tlie  former,  also  its  own  gain.  Nothing  gone  into  Being 
is  Becoming. — It  is  not  meant  here  to  say  that  this  is  a  theory  of 
generation.  What  we  have  here  are  thoughts  only.  The  con- 
sideration of  material  things  does  not  belong  to  Logic  as  Logic 
Matter  as  Matter  is  apart  from  Logic.  What  is  here  said  is,  that 
Being  gone  into  Nothing,  or  Nothing  gone  into  Being — a  transi- 
tion which  here  takes  place — expresses  in  two  or  three  words 
what  we  express  also  by  the  one  word  Becoming.— Again,  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  third  reflexion  ?  As  the  former  ones  were  Simple 
Apprehension  and  Judgment,  this  is  Eeason*  What  were  sepa- 
rated are  here  brought  together  in  a  Schluss.  Judgment  stated  a 
diiference;  but  Keason  has  here  reconciled  identity  and  difference 
into  a  new  identity,  Eeason,  then,  has  ended  in  a  new  Begriff^ 
in  a  renewed  act  of  Simple  Apprehension,  on  which  Judgment 
again  acting;  develops  the  differences  Origin  and  Dticease,  which 
Reason  again  reconciles  into  the  quasi-hxed  moment  (between 
both)  of  Daseyn, 

But  we  have  outstripped  our  text,  and  must  now  return.  We 
have  now  to  see  in  the  *  Remarks '  what  Hegel  himself  thinks 
proper  to  extend  to  us  by  way  of  explanation.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  have  translated,  and  included  among  these  Remarks,  the  dis- 
sertation on  *  Wherewith  must  the  begiiiuiug,  &c.  be  made,'  which 
precedes  the  opening  of  the  detailed  Logic;  but  much  of  the 
matter  it  contains  has  already  oozed  out  in  another  form.  Besides, 
Hegers  explanations  are  seldom  of  any  use  to  the  uninitiated, 
and  are  calculated  as  much  to  mislead  as  to  guide.  In  the  disser- 
tation in  question,  for  example,  Hegel's  beginning  seems  to  iiav© 
been  conditioned  by  wholly  absolute  consideratious--^t  which  we 
— knowing  the  relativity  of  the  beginning  to  Kant — ean  only 
shake  our  heads — not,  however,  as  doubting  their  truth,  but  as  in- 
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timating  only  that  Hegel,  had  he  liked,  might  have  led  us  to  the  ^ 

house  by  a  much  straighter  and  easier  path.     What  an  incubus  of  ] 
labour  might  not  Hegel  have  spared  us,  had  he  but  let  us  see  him  i 
starting  from  Kant — had  he  but  Tiamed  his  consequent  realisation 
of  Logic  into  its  one  vital  tri-une  pulse!     But  this  philosophical} 
Wolsey  could  not  stomach  the  confession  of  his  debts.     Instead  of  j 
that,  while  the  reader  is  again  and  again  misled  by  even  loud  and! 
apparently  unexceptive  reprobation  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  the 
merits  of  the  same  are  effectually  concealed  from  him  by  the  very 
manner  in  which  they  are  expressly  mentioned.     It  is  only  after 
long  initiation  that  one  comes  to  detect  twinkles  of  a  confession  in 
Hegel,  as  in  that  allusion  *  not  unrevenged/  when  speaking  of  his 
predecessors  (since  Kant)  neglecting  Logic,  &c.     In  his  explana- 
tions^indeed, Hegel  is  but  too  often  only  indirect;  he  seems  to  seek  ab- 
stract points  of  connexion,  and  to  avoid  the  concrete  truth :  in  fact, 
we  have  a  general  sense  of  being  rather  abstrusely  sneered  into  light 
than  kindlily  and  directly  led.    One  feels,  indeed,  almost  savagely  in- 
dignant with  Hegel,  when  one  thinks  of  the  world  of  labour,  of 
the  almost  superhuman  labour,  which  the  peculiarity  of  his  state- 
ment has  involved.     Had  he  but  told  us,  one  thinks  to  oneself,— I J 
was  simply  serious  with  the  general  scope  of  Kant — with  his  en*1 
deavour  to  reduce  the  whole  human  concrete  under  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  to  demonstrate  objectivity  to  be  contained  in  the 
categories,  and  to  exhibit  the  world  of  sense  as  but  an  external- 
isation    and    VereinzeluTig    of    the    same:    serious    with    these 
thoughts,   it   was    not    difficult    to    systematise    and    complete 
the  categories;  it  was  not  difficult  to  place  nature  as  that  same 
system  of  categories — in  outward  form;  it  was  not  difficult,  in 
obedience  to  the  general  pulse,  to  set  spirit  as  resuming  in  itself 
both  nature  and  the  categories  (the  logical  idea) ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult,  whether  by  generalising  the  categories,  or  by  fusing  the 
cognitive    faculties — simple   apprehension   (sensation)  judgment, 
reason — into  a  concrete  one  vitality,  to  find  that  general  pulse 
which  should  be  the  basis  and  principle  and  motive  power  of  the 
whole,  and  which  Kant  himself  actually  named  when  he  said, 
it  priori  synthetic  judgment.     Had  Hegel  but  told  us  this — and 
why  did  he  not  tell  us  this  ?— of  what  advantage  has  his  reticence 
been  to  any  man — even  to  ^himself  ?      But  let  us  turn  now  to 
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Lod  let  us,  first  of  all,  consider  any  technical  terms  which  may 
Bern  in  want  of  a  word  of  explanation.  Beent  is  a  translation  of 
SeyendeSi  and  found  unavoidable.  The  reader  will  have  remarked 
le  quite  Hegelian  subtlety,  that  oppositwn  implies  relation, 
reference,  connexion,  conjunction,  even  in  that  it  is  opposition, 
Wesentlich  (essentially)  implies  always  a  reference  to  the 
Hegelian  Wesen;  it  may  be  translated — as  concerns  the  essential 
constitutive   p7*tnciplc.       Substrate — ^the    substrate    here   regards 

IiChange ;  it  means  the  subject  of  the  change,  the  something  that 
undergoes  the  change.  There  now  is,  and  again  there  is  not:  but 
there  is  a  substrate  conceived  under  this  transition:  it  appears 
just  two  different  states  of  the  same  something ;  these  states  are 
merely  held  asunder  in  time.  This  conception  of  a  substrate  com- 
pletely subverts  the  abstraction  which  Hegel  would  have  us  think. 
Synthetisch  and  Vorstellend,  synthetically  and  conceptively— 
these  words  deserve  particular  notice.  Comeptively  relates  to  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  Hegel,^ — to  his  use,  that  is,  of  the 

■word  Vorstellung,  and  its  cognate  forms.  In  Locke  the  word 
idm  is  used  just  for  a,  or  any  state  or  fact  of  consciousness  in 
general.  In  sensation,  it  is  the  feeling  present  in  the  mind  which 
is  the  idea ;  in  perception  and  imagination,  the  ohjcct — ^outward  in 
the  one  case,  inward  in  the  other — is  the  idea ;  then  in  memory, 
the  idea  is  whatever  is  remembered,  and  in  thought  whatever  is 
thought  Now,  Vorstellung,  in  current  German,  in  Kant  for  one, 
is  exactly  this  Lockeian  iilea.  Hegel,  however,  opposes  Yor- 
etellung  as  the  crude,  almost  sensuous,  pictorial  image  or  con- 
ception of  common  thought,  to  Begrifif  as  the  Notion  of  rigorously 
logical,  rigorously  scientific  thought.  To  Hegel  the  thoughts  of 
most  of  us,  when  we  say,  Heaven,  Hell,  God,  Justice,  Morality, 
Law — even  perhaps  Being  and  Here«being— are  but  crude  figurate 
conceptions,  Vorstellungen,  and  require  to  be  purified  into 
Notions,  Begriffe,  if  we  would  think  aright  our  own  thoughts. 
The  Vorstellungen  are  but  'Metaphors'  (as  Hegel  says) — ex- 
ternalisations,  as  it  were,  of  the  Begrifie,  and  to  be  really  under- 
stood and  seen  into,  require  to  have  what  is  metaphoric,  pictorial, 
sensuous,  external — we  had  almost  said  crustaceous-^stripped  ofif 
them.  Conception,  then,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  translations 
here  as  representing  Vorstellung,  and  Notion  Begriff.  This  for 
many  reasons.     Conception  derivatively  is  certainly  the  Begriff 
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— a  taking  together,  or  a  being  taken  together ;  but  then  the  Latiii| 
Jjfotio  has  already  been  reserved  by  Kant  (he  uses  concepius,  alsoyl 
in   his  Logic  *),  and  the  rest  as  tlie  strict  equivalent  of  BegriffJ 
while  conception,  perhaps,  in  general  usage,  is  fully  looser  tbani 
notion.     The  custom  of  both  Kant  and  Hegel  is  such  that  it  waaf 
impossible  to  employ  idem  for  Vorstellung.     In  general,  and  where] 
accuracy  is  necessary,  Idea  translates  Idee,  Notion  Begrifif,  andj 
Conception  Vorstellung,     In  translating  Kant,  it  is  better  to  sul 
stitute  for  Vorstelhing,  the  precise  mental  state  which  is  refer 
to  ab   the   moment      In    translating   Hegel,    we    olten    convej 
Vorstellung  by  the  phrase  figurate  conception.     We  kuow   now 
what  is  HegeFs  Begntf,  and  so  are  in  a  condition  to  undei'stand 
what  13  said  of  a  false  Begrifif  as  opposed  to  a  trite  one.     Our 
mere  subjective  thmighis,  or  mere  products  of  ordinary  generalisa- 
tion, are  not  necessarily  Begriffe  :  these  are  always  forms  of  (he 
Begriff,  are  self* referent,  and  objectively  true.f 

Sj/nthetuaiiy  contains  an  allusion  here  to  an  expression  of 
Kant's  (see  page  223  above,  and,  for  additional  illustration  of 
synthesis,  pp,  232,  233,  234,  as  also  372  further  on)  about 
existence  adding  itself  synthetically  to  the  notion  of  the  hundred 
dollars!  It  is  not  difiBcuIt  to  illustrat^^  what  Hegel  means  by 
these  merely  conceptive  and  s^pithetic  elements,  in  the  ordinary 
fonu  in  whicli  creation  stands  before  the  mind.  *God  might  have 
thrown  into  Space  a  single  Gerni*cell  from  which  all  tljat  we  see 
now  might  have  developed  itself/  Observe  the  synthesis  here — 
the  mere  mttioard  addtjig  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  a  mason  puts 
stone  to  stone,  a  joiner  wood  to  wood,  or  as  a  gardener  drops  an 
acorn  into  the  earth,  and  a  whole  oak  rises.  God  drops  the  Germ^l 
cell  into  Spacf.  Kach  is  complete  by  itself,  and  each  is  just 
mechanically,  synthetically  annca-cd  to  the  other:  God  is  added  on 
complete  at  once ;  and  so  of  the  others, — the  germ-alt^  moreover, 

*  The  pure  Begriff  is  lUwuys  to  Kant  notio — nee  K«  F>  R.,  p.  258,  and  Logik, 
p,  272  (edn.,  Boien).— N- 

t  r  hnve  b«en  ftt  BOtne  ymiiB  with  tbeae  tecliniciil  term 8,  both  tm  here,  and  as  la 
*  Protopifi*in.'  I  have  seen  BegrifT  rendered  by  concept] ou  ntthcr  than  by  notiQn, 
I  fancy  tbe  notion  in  the  way  is  the  Ameriean  one !  Read  llcgd's  Lutin,  and  m&Ha 
is  the  word.  The  Latin  of  Kaut  anti  Scbellinff,  and  even  that  of  Cicero^  is  to  the 
same  effect;  while  the  En^lisih  of  Ikeun  and  tht^  philosophers  after  him,  atamps 
noHen  ss  the  only  rplative  coin  pos§ible.  As  an  Oxonian  shudders  at  a  false 
quantity,  ho  I  too  ahmkier  at  conci^ption  for  '  notion/  I  confess  Uiat  I  canacyl 
help  Ihiiikinjg  of  scioliifin  a  little  then.  For  technical  terma,  I  may  add  that,  wIliA  I 
Hume  Mividee  all  the  perceptions  of  the  miud  into  two  claaaes,'  we  hare  in  *par«i 
oeptioii  *  (as  there)  another  rendering  for  F^rdellung.^H . 
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constituting  but  an  outward  syii  thesis  to  the  notion  in  God's 
f-xnind.  But  observe  the  Vorstelhmg,  the  conception,  the  scenio 
representation,  the  picture!  Three  units,  out  of  each  other,  are 
here  side  by  side, — God,  the  Germ-cell,  Space:  each  is  entire, 
complete,  and  independent  in  itself;  there  is  no  transition  from 
the  one  to  tlie  other;  each — and  this  is  true  even  of  the  Germ-cell 
— has  the  character  of  a  Firsts  an  Immediate.  In  short,  all  here  is 
[synthetic  and  conceptive :  we  see  Space — ^just  an  absolute  universal 
I  void — we  see  an  indefinite  giant  suddenly  show  therein,  or  come  to 
f  the  edge  thereof,  and  drop  into  the  vacancy  down,  down,  a  germ-cell  1 
Now  this  has  seemed  thinking  to  a  writer  who  believes  himself  in 
4idvanee,  as  it  is  called,  and  who  may  be  in  such  advance.  Yet  it 
ia  to  thinking  precisely  what  the  writing  of  the  Chinese  is  to  that 
of  Europeatis,  precisely  what  discourse  by  hieroglyphics  is  to  dis- 
course  by  alphabets.  The  exact  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  a 
thinker  of  the  order  indicated,  however  worthy  otherwise,  is  to  a 
Hegel  but  a  little  boy  as  yet  in  his  picture-hooks.  Thinking,  to 
he  thorough,  must  be  thought  out  This  will  illustrate  much. 
Hegel  intimates,  then,  that  creation,  as  usually  thought,  is  the 
appearance  of  something  in  nothing  at  the  will  of  another  some- 
thing, and  that  this  process  ia  merely  synthetic  and  the  whole  thing 
a  picture,  a  Vorstellung.  The  point  of  union  he  alludes  to,  where 
being  and  nothing  coincide,  may  be  named  the  limit,  or  the  begin- 
ning, or  the  will  in  act,  for  each  of  these  involves  an  is  and  a  nrni-is. 
Ntgaiion  and  negative:  it  ia  Bubtle  perception  on  the  part  of 
Hegel  to  have  discerned  that  wherever  there  is  question  of  one 
and  2awihtT,  there  is  negation,  and  that  thus  God's  energy  even 
as  affirmative,  is  negative. 

Geseizt,  posited:  this  brings  up  probably  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  Hegel,  viz.,  what  he  means  by  cw  Oemtzies  ?^-wlmi  by  Gesetzt- 
seynf  As  usual,  we  shall  lind  the  Hegelian  sense  to  have  a  very 
strict  connexion  with  the  ordinary  one.  Now,  what  is  the  ordin- 
ary one  ?  Tiie  ordinary  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  of 
hypothetical  syllogisms  as  contained  in  the  common  text-books  of 
liOgic.  Sttz€iui^  in  fact,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  participle 
jxmms  in  the  phrase  modus  ponetis,  *  If  perfect  justice  exists,  the 
hardened  sinner  will  he  punished :  but  perfect  justice  does  exist ; 
therefore  the  hardened  sinner  will  be  punished :  ■  this  ia  a  hypotheti- 
cal syllogism  in  the  niodiis  p07i€7is.  Now,  the  two  parts  of  which 
the  Major  consists  here  are  called  the  anttcedtnt  and  the  conse- 
quent, and  io  the  modus  ponms  the  former  ponU,  seizt,  sds,  posits. 
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or  infers  the  latter  In  the  example  before  us^  the  existence  of 
perfect  justice  is  the  antecedent,  and  it  posits  the  ptmishment  of 
the  hardened  sinner,  which  is  the  consequent.  If  the  word  p(mi 
were  a  vernacular  English  word  parallel  to  ihe  Grerman  setzen  both 
in  its  logical  and  in  its  ordinary  senses,  we  sliould  have  no  diflSculty 
in  the  respective  translation ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly in  perplexity  in  consequence  of  being  unable  properly  to 
render  the  various  shades  and  secondary  meanings  which  setzen 
and  its  derivatives  acquire  in  the  hands  of  Hegel.  For  instance^ 
an  antecedent  raay  be  considered  as  only  in  itself  or  potential, 
until  the  consequent  is  assigned,  and  then  it  is  the  antecedent 
which  seems  posited.  Posited  in  this  case  seems  to  refer  to 
statement  or  replication  ;  and  this  sense  is  very  common  in  Hegel. 
Here,  then,  it  is  gesetzt  means,  it  is  developed  into  its  proper  ex- 
plication, statement^  expression,  enunciation,  exhibition,  &c.  Again 
a  Gesetztes,  as  not  self-referent,  is  but  lunar,  satellitic,  parasitic, 
secondary,  derivative,  dependent,  reflexional,  posititious,  &c.  Then 
on  the  part  of  that  which  posits,  something  of  arbitrary  attribu- 
tion may  enter.  Altogether,  G^setztseyn  alludes  to  reflexion, 
relativity,  mutual  illativity,  &c.  Setzen  has  the  senses,  to  put  in 
the  place  of,  to  depute,  and  also  duly  to  set  out  the  members  of 
a  whole  or  set ;  and  allusions  to  these  senses  also  are  to  be  found 
in  Hegel.  lo  short,  such  senses  as  the  following  will  sometimes 
be  found  in  place  in  this  connexion :  vicarious,  representative, 
attributive,  adjectitious,  &c.  &c.  To  eximply  or  eximplicate  often 
conveys  the  meaning  of  setzen,  as  also  the  simple  assign.  See 
further  Hegel  himself  on  the  word  above  at  p.  255;  see  alsoprett]^^ 
well  pa.mm  from  p.  384  to  long  Note  last  but  one*  In  Kant  anJI^I 
Fichte,  setzen  means,  to  lay  down  as  granted,  to  take  for  granted^ 
to  establish,  to  affirm,  to  assert,  to  assume,  &c. ;  and  this  meaning 
is,  at  bottom  identical  with  the  Hegelian.* 

Inkali  means  here,  logical  comprehension,  or  the  complement  of 
significates  which  attach  to  a  notion:  Inhalt  is  to  Hegel  the 
import  of  something,  and  the  import  is  not  always  mere  contained 
matter,  but  implies  that  matter  unformed  or  assimilated. 

Ophitd,  Gemeint, — Mcinung  is  the  So^a  of  the  Greeks ;  it  implies 
crude,  instinctive,  uninvestigated,  unreasoned,  subjective,  or  per- 
sonal opinion, — mein-Mug,  as  if  it  were  a  mineAng,  or  wy-ing^ — 

*  A  ilictknBj'y  mcumng  of  #e£  ia  to  'c&ute  to  bet'  D&nriii  (Life,  etc.,  liL  5260) 
writi^ :  *  This  (Sower)  nover  sots  seeda,  irli«reu  the  small  blue  Lobelia  is  yifitod 
by  b«cs  luid  does  set  seeds.' — New. 
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aomethiog   purely   mine — something   purely    subjective  aod  in- 
)  stinctive. 

The   Bemark  itself  is   sufficiently  miscellaDeous ;  its   general 
object,  however,  is  to  illustrate  what  has  just  been  said,  and  repel 
the  most  usual  objection.     This  objection  concerns  tlie  identifica- 
ttion  of  being  with  nothing,  and  probably  requires  now  but  small 
[notice  at  our  hands,  seeing  that  so  much  has  been  already  done  to 
linsure  a  correct  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the 
1  terms,  and  of  hmi?  they  are  to  be  identified.     The  whole  error  of 
(the  objection  lies  in  opposing  to  nothing,  not  abstract,  but  concrete 
being ;  in  which  case,  the  nothing  itself  ceases  to  be  abstract.     As 
nothing  and  being  are  the  same,  it  seema  to  be  inferred  that  we 
say  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  have  food  or  not,  whether  we 
[liave  clothes  or  not,  whether  we  have  money  or  not,  &c, :  but  this 
[reasoning  is  very  bad.     Nothing  when  it  is  concreted  into  no-food 
lis  hunger ;  in  the  same  way,  as  no-clothes»  it  is  cold,  and  as  no- 
I  money,  it  is  poverty.    Now  we  have  been  speaking  of  nothing  as 
[nothing,  and  not  of  hunger,  cold,  and  poverty.     Agnin,  we  have 
been  speaking  of  being  as  beings  and  not  of  corporeal  or  animal 
[being.     When  you  oppose,  then,  these  definite  nothings  to  this 
[definite  being,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  results  will  be 
[identical  with  those  wluch  issue  from  the  opposition  of  abstract 
[being  and  abstract   nothing.      Nothing,  when   abstract  being  is 
concerned,    is    the    abstraction    from    everything    definite    and 
[particular,  and  abstract  being  itself  is  the  same  abstraction;  but 
I  the  nothing  of  light  is  darkness,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
eye  is  indifferent  whether  it   be  the  one  or   the  other:  definite 
being  is  a  complex  of  infinite  ra^^poris.     But  where  is  the  use  of 
your   abstraction,   then,   may   be   urged   in   reply  ?     Why,   this 
ultimate  generalisation  being — we  are  bound  to  make  it,  and  it 
has  always  been  considered  a  determination  of  the  •.'reatest  con- 
sequence— surely,  then,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  this 
being  is  identical  with  the  abstract  nothing,  that  tliey  are  both 
abstractions,  and  that  their  truth   is  Werden.     These   are  great 
poles  of  thought,  subjective  and  objective  ;  and  it  is  important  to 
know  them,  as  they  are,  and  in  their  relations.     Tlie  incidental 
references   ilhistrnte   this:    the   philosophy   of    Purutenides,   for 
example,  was  centred  in  the  thought  abstract  being,  while  that  of 
Heraclitus  related    simply  to    becoming,  and  we  see  what    vast 
effects  may  be  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  abstract  nothing 
in  the  case  of  Buddhism.     Being  is   the  first  abstract   thought, 

2  a 
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indeed,  and,  with  the  Eleatics,  we  iind  it  as  such  in  history ;  for 

the  material  principles  and  the  numbers  which  preceded  it  are  Dot 
pure  thoughts. 

The  importance  of  our  findings,  too,  is  well  shown  in  the  im- 
possibility of  a  creation  and  in  the  pantheism,  which  result  from 
the  absohite  separation  of  being  and  nothing  exhibited  in  the 
common  dictum  JSx  nikilo  nihil  JU.  A  creation  is  impossible 
without  the  community  of  nothing  and  being ;  and  if  all  that  is, 
is  juat  being,  or  if  all  that  is,  is  just  substance,  then  there  results 
only  the  abstract  pantheism  of  Parmenides  or  of  Spinoza.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that — as  used — the  dictum  is  safe  from  the 
animadversion  of  Hegel;  for  so,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  law 
of  causality  in  another  form;  what  it  means  is  simply  the  d 
priori  synthetic  judgment  of  Kant — there  is  no  change  without  a 
cause.  It  is  this  sense  which  prevents  the  reader  from  altogether 
sympathising  with  Hegel  here.  What  Hegel  wishes  to  hold  up, 
however,  is  the  essential  importance  in  this  universe  of  the  dis- 
tinction, nothing :  in  effect,  negativity,  in  the  sense  of  distinctivity. 
is  the  creative  power;  and  there  is  nowhere  anything  which  does 
not  confess  its  influence.  As  yet,  too,  the  category  cause  is  not 
in  view. 

The  errors  of  Kant  in  reference  to  the  ontological  ai^noent 
spring  from  bluntness  to  the  distinctions  we  signalise,  and  thus 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  latter :  Kant,  in  fact,  exhibits  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  linite  and  the  infinite,  as  well  as  a  very 
imperfect  perception  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  being,  non- 
being,  and  so-being  (Daseyn). 

The  objections  to  the  relative  teaching  of  Hegel,  then,  arise 
from  the  untutored  attitude  of  common  sense,  which  means  ever 
the  blind  instinctive  employment  of  stereotyped  abstractions  of 
one's  own,  whence  or  how  derived  one  knows  not,  asks  not,  csares 
not:  in  the  case  before  us,  for  example,  common -sense  insists  that 
Us  abstraction,  a  differentiated  nothing,  is  our  abstraction,  reference- 
less  nothing.  We  may  add,  that  the  practical  lesson  is  to  perceive 
that  it  is  our  duty,  in  view  of  the  infinite  affirmation  in  which  we 
participate,  to  entertain  complete  tranquillity  in  the  presence  of 
any  finite  particular  that  may  emerga 


Kemark  2. 
There  seems  nothing  very  hard  here;  the  chief  object  is  to 
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point  out  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  true  expression  to  speculative 
propositions,  which  are  always  dialectic.  The  form  of  the  judg- 
ment is  shown  to  be  inadequate.  Identity,  unity,  inseparability, 
are  all  imperfect  expressions  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
being  and  nothing.  The  concluding  illustration  in  regard  to  light 
and  darkness  speaks  for  itself. 

Of  terms,  we  may  notice  two — ^Abstract  and  Unterschied. 

Abstract  is  one  of  the  commonest  words  in  Hegel,  and  is  often 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  perplexes :  it  always  implies  that  some« 
thing  is  viewed  in  its  absolute  self-identity,  and  absolutely  apart 
from  all  its  concrete  references.  As  regards  Unterschied,  it  is 
worth  while  observing  that  it  means  inter-shed,  or  inter-part :  the 
Unterschied  of  Seyn  and  Nichts  may  be  profitably  regarded  as 
just  a  sort  of  abstract  water-shed. 


Bbmark  3. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Remarks  in  this  place,  and 
the  reader  ought  to  make  a  point  of  dwelling  by  it  long,  and 
studying  it  thoroughly.  The  rigour  of  thought  in  regard  to  a 
First,  a  Second,  the  transition  between  them,  and  the  principles 
of  progress  in  general,  ought  to  improve  the  powers  of  every 
faculty  which  has  been  privileged  to  experience  it  What  is  said 
in  regard  to  crude  reflexion  and  the  means  of  helping  it,  is  also 
striking  and  suggestive.  Then  we  are  taught  what  a  true  syn- 
thesis is,  and  what  a  false  one.  Again,  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
abstractions  which  are  unreal,  while  their  concrete  union  is  fact 
In  truth,  the  general  gist  of  the  remark  is,  it  is  absurd  to  remain 
in  abstract  self-identity,  and  say  movement,  progress,  is  impossible 
to  you ;  for  synthesis  must  be  possible,  and  is  necessary  just  for 
this  reason,  that  synthesis  is — that  is,  there  is  this  variegated 
empirical  universe. — The  observations  in  regard  to  determinate 
nothings  are  very  important,  as  well  as  those  that  bear  on  the 
necessity  of  our  keeping  strictly  to  the  precise  stage  we  have 
reached,  without  applying  in  its  description  or  explanation 
characters  which  belong  to  later  stages.  The  incidental  notice 
of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato  is  exceedingly  terse,  full,  and  satis- 
factory. 

Hegel  remarks  of  Plato's  critique  of  the  Eleatic  One:  *It  is 
obvious  that  this  path  (method)  has  a  presupposition,  and  is  an 
external  reflexion.'   A  co-operative  reader,  and  every  reader  should 
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he  co-operative,  ouglifc  to  ask  himaelf,  where  is  'the  presupposition ?•■ 
and  where  is  the  *  external  reflexion  ?  *  Again,  in  the  first  Bemarli 
the  reader  ought  not  to  leave  without  understanding :  *  Metaphydio 
might  tautologically  maintain,  that  were  a  dust-atom  destroyec 
the  whole  universe  would  collapse.*  Lei  the  reader  go  back  here,^ 
and  study  both  for  himself.  The  presupposition  is,  that  variety  ia 
incompatible  with  unity :  the  €xttnml  reflexion  is,  that  the  twc 
forms  are  just  externally  counted:  Hegel's  universe  is  such,  tha 
the  whole  is  not  more  each  part  than  each  part  is  the  whole — to"* 
destroy  a  part  and  destroy  the  whole  are  thus  tautological ;  what 
is  concerned,  moreover,  is  but  an  axiom  in  physics. 

There  is  also  expressed  here  such  respect  for  the  empirical 
world  as  helps  us  to  see  that  the  system  of  Hegel  is  no  chimera  of 
abstraction,  no  cobweb  of  the  brain,  but  that  what  it  endeavours 
18  simply  to  thmk  this  universe,  as  it  manifests  itself  around  us^ 
into  its  ultimate  and  universal  principles. 

As  regards  terms,  we  may  remark  that  Btziehung  implies  more 
than  mere  reference;  it  implies,  as  it  were,  cmm^etive  reference:  it 
is  used  pretty  much,  in  fact,  in  its  strict  etymological  meaning. 
Synthesis,  as  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note,  will  be  found  fully 
explained  here:  the  unphilosop!iical  synthesis  thinks  it  enough 
just  to  put  together  full-formed  imUviduals  from  elsewhere,  as 
God,  a  gerra-cell,  and  space  (say);  while  philosophical  synthesis  is 
immanent,  and  points  to  a  transition  of  nscessity  with  concrete  unian 
of  differ&n^s.  The  allusion  to  '  urspriingliche  Urtheilen  *  leads  one 
to  think  of  Kant  as  the  source  of  all  that  Hegel  seems  peculiarly 
to  teach  as  regards  the  Ur-theil ;  at  all  events — leaving  appercep- 
tion and  the  categories  out  of  sight — Kant*a  transcendental  doctrine 
of  Urtheilskraft  is  wholly  employed  on  the  commediation  of  the 
inner  unities  with  the  outer  multiples,  and  contains  a  great  variety 
of  matter  which  must  have  proved  eminently  suggestive  in  regard 
to  the  main  positions  assumed  by  Hegeh 


Kemark  4 

This  remark  is  still  occupied  with  the  Unity  of  Being  and 
Nothing;  hut  it  is  exceedingly  terse,  clear,  and  illustrative. 
The  dialectic  against  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  world 
is  very  hajipily  shown  to  rest  wholly  on  the  separation  of 
being  and  nothing;  and  the  hit  to  ordinary  understanding 
which  believes — against  this  dialectic — a  beginning  and  ending 
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of  the  world,  and  yet  accepts — with  thia  dialectic — the  divided- 
nes^   of  being  and    nothing,  is   a   very  sore   ona      The   mode 
in  which    incompreheTisiMliiy   is    explained    to    be    produced    is 
excellent,  and  genuinely  Hegelian*     The  illustration  afforded  by 
infinitesimals   is   also   exceedingly  satisfactory,   as  are   also   the 
definitions  of  sophistry  and  dialectic* — Something  that  is  in  its 
disappearance  was  eminently  adapted  to  attract  a  Hegel,  whose 
own  object  is  always  something  very  similar;  that  is»  it  is,  like 
infinitesimals,  very  much  of  a  ratio — the  one  of  a  dmible.     In  fact 
reciprocity  very  well  answers  to  the  bottom  thought  of  Hegel, — 
the  notion  itself  is — in  one  way  of  looking— but  a  form  of  re- 
ciprocity.    So  we  have  neither  being  nor  nothing,  but  a  sort  of 
outcome  of  their  reciprocal  reflexions,  where  the  one  is  very  much 
the  other — and  in  coTisequence  of  the  other,     Hegel  seems  to  con- 
template  the  intussusception   of    the    infinite    universe  into  a 
geometrical  punctum:  the  world  is  the  oscillating  coloration  of  a 
partridge's  eye ;  it  is  but  a  vibrating  point— an  ideal  throb.     The 
method  is  infinite  referential  inferential! ty»  or  relative  illativity  of 
object  and  subject;  but  the  object  is  the  subject's,  and  the  subject 
itself  is  the  veritable  absolute.     There  is  a  Chinese  toy  or  puzzle 
which  appears  as  a  hollow  sphere  with  innumerable  contained  suc- 
cessively smaller  spheres,  movable,  and  successively  within  one 
another:  conceive  this  expanded  into  the  infinitude  of  space,  ex- 
tended into   the   infinitude   of    time,   and  occupied  by  all   the 
interests  of  the  universe  and  man,  sphere  under  sphere,  but  so 
that  all,  perfectly  transparent,  perfectly  permeable,  are  mutually 
intussuscipient,  and  collapse  punctually  into  a  single  eye-glance; 
— conceive  this,  and  you  have  the  Vorstellung,  the  figure,  the  meta- 
phor of  the  System  of  Hegel     But  is  not  this  a  mere  intellectual 
jeu  d'esprit?    Outside  effort  and  intentional  production,  in  such  a 
scheme,  and  with  only  human  faculty  to  carry  it  out,  miist  be  ex- 
pected; but  this  must  also  be  said,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  there  is  no  great  interest  of  the  world,  which  does  not 
require  to  be  touched;  and  this  touch  we  find  always  to  be  that  of 
a  very  master  of  thought.     Again,  it  is  not  only  an  objective  system 
that  Is  concerned;  it  is  also  a  subjeHive  orgmion:  he,  indeed,  who 
haa  passed  through  such  a  Calendar  finds  himself — always  in  the 
ratio  of  his  original  force,  of  course — a  power  of  rare  elasticity  and 
vigour,  and  with  a  range  of  the  most  gratifying  compass — a  Hegel 
himself  is  keen  to  the  last  point,  strong  to  the  last  weight,  and 
wide  as  the  universe.     Lastly,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Kant  and 
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Hegel  have  at  length  introduced  objective  principles  into  philo- 
sophy, and  thus  lifted  it  bodily  to  the  platform  of  science,  c.g,^  the 
categories,  the  notion,  &c. — one  will  see  good  reason  to  consider 
the  system  of  Hegel  (and  the  sanie  may  be  said  for  that  of  Kant) 
an  essential  and  indispensable  element  in  the  culture  of  all  who 
would  present  themselves  in  the  arena  now-a-dajs,  and  work  for 
the  public — whether  in  science  or  in  art,  in  statecraft  or  the 
professions,  in  literature,  or  the  mere  business  of  the  schoolmaster. 

2.  Moments  of  Becoming, — 3.  SuUation  of  Becoming. — Bemarh 

We  may  spend  a  word,  first  of  all,  on  the  terms  Zunachst, 
Unmittelbar,  Daseyo,  Moment,  Ideel,  and  Gruudlage.—Zunachst 
remains  for  long  something  troublesome  to  the  student  of  Hegel. 
It  means  at  nearest  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  going.  If 
you  are  generalising,  then  it  will  mean  the  next  step  towards  the 
genm  mmmum;  and  nearer  (naher)  will  mean,  nearer  to  universal 
extension.  But  if,  like  HegelX  your  process  is  one  of  detennina- 
tion,  and  towards  ultimate  eoraprehension  or  singularisation,  then 
you  must  look  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line,  and  nearer  and  nearer 
must  mean,  greater  and  greater  comprehension,  or  more  and  more 
complex,  more  and  more  particularised,  more  and  more  indivi- 
dualised. Zumichst,  then,  may  be  translated  j?W7w^n/y,  in  the  first 
inslanci\  in  the  first  place,  at  first  hand^  prlmd  facie^  S\  ;  and  some- 
times also,  at  closest^  or  at  siriciest  :^'Jirst  of  all  is  also  a  convenient 
phrase ;  ahm^ily,  properly^  &c.,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  render  iu 
Ikis  ncAere  means  the  particular,  the  detaih,  and  this  manifesta 
the  process  to  be  one  towards  increased  precision  and  detiniteness: 
the  mamess  involved  regards  the  particular  object  concerned. 

Unmittelbar:  Direct  will  be  found  best  to  translate  this  word  in 
paragraph  2  of  No.  2 ;  so  also  at  end  of  No.  3 :  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Remark  opposed  to  das  Anfgehobcne,  one  gets  a  vivid  glance  of  tlie 
direct  bmigness  which  immediacy  amounts  to. 

Daseyo:  an  English  equivalent  for  this  word  is  difficult  to  find  ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  make  any  difficulty  of  the 
notion.  Being,  Seyn,  is  easily  understood  to  be  being  in  general, 
the  universal  or  general  fact  of  existence,  of  being  at  all:  bafc' 
Daseyn  refers  to  a  definitely-recognised  being ;  it  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  recognisableness  of  every  and  any  member  of  thi 
actual  existence,  Seyn  applies  to  the  whole ;  it  is  tbe  universal'^ 
indistinguishable  7nu$h:  but  Daseyn  has  thrown  the  checker  down, 
and  Seyn   has  become  a  whole   of  distinguishable  individtialaL- 
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Distinguisbableness,  in  fact,  is  the  quality  of  Daseyn;  or,  in 
truth,  considering  what  we  imply  by  the  termination  mm,  I  know 
not  bnt  what  we  might  say  ness  amounts  to  Seyn,  ness  declares  the 
tact  that  there  just  is:  but  then  nessness  would  denote  the  quality 
whereby  a  thing  is,  and  dislinginshably  is.  Daseyn  is  the  iiessuess 
of  anything  that  is  ;  that,  as  it  were,  that  I  can  metaphorically  nib 
and  feel  between  the  thumb  and  finger  Kow  this  Daseyn,  Ness- 
ness,  is  accurately  composed  of  being  and  nothing,  and  the  latter 
is  not  one  whit  less  essential  than  the  former. 

Grundlage  is  here  the  constitutive  One  of  separable  individuals ; 
it  is  the  base,  in  the  sense  of  a  chemical  base  that  goes  accurately 
asunder  into  its  constituents,  and  eclipses  these  into  its  unity 
again;  a  mother-liquor  which  we  can  figure  as  this  moment  dis- 
appearingly  sundered  into  its  dry  elements,  and  the  next  reap- 
pearingly  resolving  these  into  it^  liquid  unity  again, 

Ideel  and  Moment  we  can  take  together,  as  they  both  refer  to 
the  one  process  of  Au  The  bung,  Kow  that  process  is  what  has 
been  described  as  produciug  a  Grundlage.  Water  is  hydrogen 
and  oxygen;  in  it  they  are  aufgehoben,  and  become  ideel;  it  is 
t/uir  Grundlage,  tkei/  are  its  Moments,  In  this  way,  one  can  see 
how  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  in  water  withdrawn,  each  from  its 
own  immediacy.  The  moTru'fiis  of  Spirit  are  Nature  and  the 
Logical  Idea ;  in  it  they  are  Ideel  as  in  their  Grundlage.  '*Y\rj 
and  fjLQpiprf  are  aufgeboben  in  the  evTcXe'x^ea.  I  drop  this  gold 
into  that  ctqna  rcfj^ta,  and  it  disappears;  it  is  aufgehoben,  but  it  is 
not  destroyed' — it  still  idittlenunt  is,  it  is  now  a  momfijiL  In 
Hegel,  however,  the  momeTits  are  more  than  synthetic  differents 
collapsing  to  a  siujple  one ;  each  is  very  much  the  other,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  other,  or  each,  while  itself  reflected  into  the 
other,  holds  the  other  reflected  into  itself,  and  so  is  the  other. 
The  moments  in  reference  to  the  lever  are  very  ilhistrative.  All 
through  Hegel,  indeed,  this  reciprocation  or  mntuation  of  the 
moments  is  the  great  fact:  *  each  sublates  itself  in  itself,  and  is  in 
itself  the  contrary  of  itself/  Stdflation,  resolutto7i^  eliminaHon,  &c. 
will  be  now  intelligible  as  translations  of  Aufhebung. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  one  moment  has  the  nature  of 
matter  in  it»  and  the  other  that  of  form  (one  sees  that  the 
Aristotelian  characterisation  of  themaments  is  about  the  most  general 
of  all),  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  one,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  lever,  is  always  relatively  real  and  the  other  relatively  ideaL 

As  regards  interpretation  here,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any 
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words  can  be  used  more  light-giving  than  those  of  Hegel  himself. 
In  fact,  nothiTig  can  surpass  the  accuracy  of  eye  with  which  he 
sees,  or  the  distinctness  of  lip  with  which  he  names.  No  doubt, 
what  is  here  must  appear  very  strange  to  a  beginner;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  emjiloyed  on  what  is  around  us,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
observe  and  (in  a  way)  generalise  ultimate  facts.  What  we  mean 
by  being,  if  we  will  but  look  closely  enough,  is  only  indejiniie 
immediacp,  as  iiotliing  in  the  same  way  is  iminediate  indefinit^ness. 
Being  and  nottiing  are  thus  the  same;  or  being  has  gone  into 
nothing,  and  nothing  has  gone  into  being.  But  such  movement 
is  a  process,  and  is  named  becoming.  This  process  unites  both 
distinctions,  but  so  that  they  are  alternately  direct  and  indirect, 
and  in  such  fashion  that  the  one  has  concreted  or  thickened  itself 
into  origin,  and  the  other  similarly  into  decease:  but  these  again« 
as  but  different  directions  of  the  same  process,  arrest  themselves 
and  sisfc  process  into  proceed  or  product;  or  being  and  nothing, 
now  origin  and  decease,  as  but  opposing  directions  of  hecomin^^ 
arrest  the tu selves,  and  sist  becoming  into  become — and  that  is 
Daseyn,  Here-being,  There-being,  So-heing, 

In  the  directest  fashion,  this  is  but  the  generalisation  of  what 
is  before  our  eyes  and  between  our  fingers :  in  otlier  words,  this  is 
the  ihinking  of  the  same;  these  are  the  thoiu/hts  which  the 
commonest  things  involve :  this,  then,  is  Logic ;  why,  thee, 
should  we  not  he  content  to  take  it  thus  ?  The  generalisation  of 
Aristotle,  in  regard  to  the  abstract  ultimates  of  ordinary  reasoning, 
was  not,  we  siiould  say,  one  whit  less  strange,  or  one  whit  more 
satisfactory^  when  it  emerged,  than  is  now  the  generalisation  of 
Hegel  in  regard  to  the  ultimates  of  things.  Things,  in  truths  have 
ultimate  forms,  as  well  as  thoughts,  and  it  is  good  to  know  them 
all ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  less  good  will  result  from  the 
ultimate  thinking  of  things  than  from  the  ultimate  thinking  of 
thoughts.  Nay.  observe,  in  both  cases,  it  is  uUi?tiaU  thinkifig  ;  and 
as  thoughts  and  things  are  all,  this  ultimate  thinking  will  not  con- 
stitute only  all  ultimate  thinking,  but  it  may  go  together  systema- 
tically as  a  whole,  and  so  constitute  the  ultimate  and  essential 
truth  of  the  univei-se,  or^ — ^philosophy  at  length  I  Again, 
Hegel  is  no  less  qualified  for  this  abstraction  here,  than 
Aristotle  was  fur  that  abstraction  there;  and  thesa  laconic 
paragraphs  in  regard  to  nothing,  being,  becoming,  and  their 
process,  may  at  once  be  held  up  in  proof  thereof.  In  every 
particular,  the  characterisation  is  consummate — the  identifioation 
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of  the  distinction  we  use  aa  Being  with  the  distinction  we  use  as 
Nothing,  the  exhibition  of  each  as  process,  the  pointing  out  that 
process  as  becoming,  the  demonstrating  becoming  to  unite  the 
distinctions  at  once  as  identical  and  as  dififerent  in  the  opposing 
forms  of  origin  and  decease,  and  lastly,  the  precipitaiioii  of  becoming 
—by  its  own  contradiction — into  become — all  is  masterly,  and  there 
is  present  a  dialectic  which,  as  mere  process,  must  wonderfully 
sharpen  our  wits.  But  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  that 
it  is  alone  as  subjective  discipline,  and  not  also  as  objective 
thinking,  that  this  dialectic  is  valuable:  on  the  contrary,  the 
thoughts  themselves  must  be  seen  to  be  the  ultimate  and  essential 
thoughts  that  found,  or  ground,  or  beground  the  universe,  Or  so 
only  can  a  beginning  be  thought ;  and  so  only,  therefore^  can  a 
beginning  be  constituted. 

A  beginning,  in  truth,  or  the  beginning,  is  what  constitutes  the 
bottom  consideration  here.  To  Hegel  it  is,  no  doubt,  evident  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  start  with  a  single  unit  and  conditions. 
Such  a  start  were  in  its  own  crude  presuppositions  its  own  refuta- 
tion. No  material  unit  is  competent  to  a  material  many ;  while 
to  presuppose  conditions  for  the  production  of  this  many,  is  just 
to  presuppose  this  many  itself.  Before  trying  to  find  a  beginning, 
we  should  have  asked,  what  is  a  beginning  ?  What  is  the  cate- 
gory ?  this  is  the  first  question.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  conditions 
before  we  know  what  conditions  are.  It  is  futile  to  explain  the 
beginning,  unless  we  have  first  of  all  fairly  seen  into  all  that  the 
category,  beginning,  implies.  An  outward  of  any  kind,  for 
example,  and  a  beginning  will  be  found  absolutely  incommensur* 
able.  In  this  way,  as  regards  the  object  of  our  quest,  we  are  shut 
in  to  the  inward — we  are  shut  in  to  thought  as  tli ought,  and  the 
only  possible  conclusion  is,  that  the  thought  of  the  beginning  is 
just  the  beginning  of  thought.  To  postulate  a  single  substance 
exposed  to  a  variety  of  conditions  in  a  ready-made  time  and  spacei 
is  simply  to  take  things  as  we  see  them — simply  to  trip  over  crude 
figurate  conceptions  of  the  bottom  categories,  identity  and  difference, 
which  should  have  been  examined  first  To  talk  of  a  primitive  matter 
and  conditions  in  explanation  of  transition,  is  to  stultify  oneself — 
is  to  begin  with  the  very  variety  which  requires  to  be  explained. 

Again,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  think  of  a  beginning  as  only 
inward ;  we  cannot  think  an  inward  without  an  outward  as  sub- 
strate and  basis.  We  cannot  conceive  of  thought  as  in  the  irst 
instance  merely  in  the  air. 
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This  is  perfectly  juat.  Thought  is  not  thought  literally  like 
much  water,  held  somewhere  in  the  bag  of  the  universe :  thougfc 
implies  a  thinking  subject  It  may  be  that  this  subject  is  not  at 
first  in  emreXex^ia,  or  even  in  ei^ipyeta  or  fxop^t};  it  may  be  that, 
at  first,  it  is  only  in  the  stage  SuvafAt^^  or  that  it  wj  only  potentially. 
Beffiruiing,  In  fact,  applied  to  such  subject  must  find  it  only  poten- 
tially tliere,  or  only  as  indefinite  immediacy,  that  is,  the  subject 
itself,  in  the  beginning,  must  iind  itself  only  in  indefinite  im- 
mediacy. Being  is  the  first  dim  thought,  which,  when  sought  to 
be  looked  at  closer,  is  only  nothing ;  but  from  this  Tuothing  there 
is  a  return  again  to  the  sense  of  hciruj^  which  now,  increased  by 
the  reflexion  nothing,  can  be  conceived  very  intelligibly  to  contain 
the  thoughts  hecomiiig  and  become.  But  this  hewrne  is  so  far  dtfinilt^ 
it  definitely  is^  and  it  becomes  the  mmclhtng  of  reflexion,  and  so 
on.  In  short,  the  whole  process  of  the  Logical  Idea  can  have  the 
universal  Subject  assigned  to  it  as  substrate.  The  reader  is  likely 
to  find  all  this  strange;  but  it  is  not  a  whit  more  strange  than 
that  pebble  from  the  brook,  or  this  pen  in  my  hand :  we  caxinol 
blink  the  fact  that  there  is  existence,  and  that  man's  life  has  been 
to  understand  it  Very  truly  also  that  pebble  from  the  brook  is 
not  an  object  just  because  it  is  a  material  something :  all  that 
constitutes  what  it  essentially  is  to  me,  are  categories,  and  what  it 
is  apart  from  these  categories  is  as  nothing ;  no  object,  even  the 
most  material,  but  is  in  very  truth  a  congeries  of  thoughts.  There 
is  no  absurdity,  then,  in  the  thought  of  the  beginning  m  the  begin- 
ning; for  we  must  have  confidence  in  thoughts  and  know  them 
as  the  only  verities  when  opposed  to  things. 

It  is  on  such  universal  and  absolute  considerations,  then,  that 
Hegel  would  rest  his  beginning  and  all  his  oih^v  pi-oddi^ ;  and  he 
does  not  for  a  moment  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  gi-adually  worked  himself  into  light  on  the  stand- 
point and  wuth  the  materials  of  Kant.  One  word  in  reference  to 
that  the  actual  and  concrete  origin  will  not  be  out  of  place,  if  only 
to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  mundane  connexions  and  really 
external  nature  of  HegeFs  operations,  however  esoteric  be  their 
issue,  and  however  absolute  their  truth.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
probably,  to  remind  the  reader  that  Hegel,  adopting  the  hint  of 
Kant,  and  taking  in  his  hands  both  the  ontological  manuals  and 
Kant*s  own  materials,  could  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  Sejm  waa 
the  genus  mtmmum,  Nichts  the  differenlia  summa,  and  Werden  the 
species  summa.    As  little  reason  either  is  there  for  reminder  thai 
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Hegel,  realising  Logic,  recognised  in  the  three  steps  named  but 
three  forms  of  the  three  moments  of  the  single  logical  heart-beat 
t common  to  the  nni verse,  or  that,  vitalising  history,  liia  attenlioQ 
iWBJB  Specially  directed  to  that  notion  of  reciprocity  which  connected 
lim  with  Kant     Let  ns  point  out  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
tthree  numbers  nnder  Werden  refer  to  the  same  considerations. 
iThus,  No.  1  is  *the  unity  of  being  and  nothing/  which  is  the 
IBegrifif,  or  the  moment  of  simple  apprehension ;  No.  2  is  *  the 
loments  of  becoming* — or  niauifestly  the  Ur-theil ;  and  No.  3, 
[the  *  Sublation  of  Becoming/  is  a  movement  of  Schluss  or  an  act 
of  Reason.     The  reciprocity  of  opposing  moments  with  mutual 
eclipse  in  a  common  sphere  (in  analogy  with  Kant's  mode  of 
viewing  the  disjunctive  judgment)  is  also  obvious.     We  are  not 
for  a  moment  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  logical  series  of  Hegel, 
whatever  it  involves,  really  rests  for  its  start  on  absolute  considera- 
tions, or  really  flows  alone  and  absolutely  from  nothing  but  an 
iniemal  pulse :  the  veritably  genetic  considerations  and  pulse  of 
Hegel  are  certainly,  for  tlie  most  part,  relative  and  external.     I 
know  not  whether  the  problem  ever  presented  itself  to  Hegel  in 
'the  hriei  propos.Vfe  have  to  identify  Affection  with  Function; 
[but  what  that  phrase  implies  lies  not  obscurely  at  the  centre  of 
Ihia  whole  industry.     If  the  reader  will  but  take  the  trouble  to 
I  reflect  on  the  problem  as  thus  expressed,  he  will  realise  to  himself 
'the  nature  and  course  of  the  necessarily  first  thoughts  of  HegeL 
His  first  difficulty,  for  example,  will  be  the  fm^ialiiy  of  the  pro- 
blem as  announced,  and  the  necessity  for  matter.     What  is  Func- 
tion—what is  Affection  ?     Thinking  is  function—yes — and  feeling 
ris  aflection ;  but  how  get  them  together — where  shall  we  begin — 
jhow  shall  we  begin  ?     The  logical  movement  is  function  ;  but 
[simple  apprehension  and  the  rest  are  quite  fonual^ — how  are  we 
Ito  realise  them  ?     There  seems  no  possibility  of  a  transition  from 
|the  one  to  the  other.     In  the  midst  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  it 
'certainly  would  be  a  relief  to  recur  to  the  Categories,  and  to 
observe  in  these  a  sort  of  middle-ground  between  affection  and 
function — ^media,  as  it  were,  which  united  both ;  for  the  categories 
involve  an  intellectual  schema,  which  schema,  in  that  it  possesses 
matter,  is  to  a  certain  extent  sensuous.     To  complete  these  cate- 
igories,  then,  from  the  confines  of  the  object  up  to  those  of  the 
lubject,  would  seem  a  very  hopeful  portion  of  work  towards  solu- 
tion of  the  general  problem.     But  before  the  categories  presented 
themselves  thus  to  Hegel,  I  think  there  is  evidence  that  he  had 
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attempted  the  question  from  another  side :  to  name  it  at  once,  I 
think  the  *  Phaenomenologie '  proves  Hegel  to  have  been  led  to 
begin  first  of  all  with  Affection,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  work 
np  to  Function.  In  this  work,  as  ia  seen  at  a  glance,  he  starta 
with  crude  sensation,  passes  on  to  intelligent  perception,  and  again 
to  understanding,  &c. ;  and  the  general  object  throughout  ia  to 
resolve  these  forms  into  notions,  or  into  forras  of  reason.  All  is 
songht  to  be  pointed  out  as  an  affair  of  reflexion ;  ever  there  is 
reflexion  behind  reflexion.  Under  perception,  for  example,  observe 
how  in  every  such  act  be  points  out  a  variety  of  raoments  which 
are  necessarily  notional,  and  not  perceptional  at  all : — 

In  that  the  qualities  (the  reference  ia  to  a  thinj^  and  its  qualities?)  are  ex- 
pre3»ed  in  the  simple  oneness  i>f  the  universal  [aa  the  comTnon  unity — the 
thing  itself],  they  refer  themselves  to  themselves,  are  indifferent  to  one 
another ;  each  i&  on  its  own  account,  free  fix>iji  the  refit.  The  simple,  sell 
eqiuil  universality  itaelf  again  m  diatinct  and  free  from  these  its  determioate- 
nessefl  ;  it  ia  pure  reference  of  aelf  to  «elf,  or  the  medium  in  which  these  deter- 
mi]iAteii(»88eB  all  are^  and  inierpmdraU  each  other  therefore  tn  it  as  in  a  Mimpk 
unit  without  iouchinfj  each  other;  for  just  through  their  participation  in  thia 
univerBality,  are  they  indifferently  per  »e.  This  ahstract  universal  medium, 
which  may  he  named  Thiui^ness  in  ^neral  or  the  ptu^  Essentity,  is  nothing* 
else  than  the  Here  and  Now  (which  were  the  resulU  of  crude  Sensation)  a^ 
they  have  exhibited  themselves,  namely  as  a  Simple  Together  of  Many  ;  hut 
the  Many  are  in  their  determiiiateness  themselvejs  simply  UniveraaL  This 
salt  is  a  simple  Here,  and  at  the  same  time  plural ;  it  ia  whil€  and  also  sharp, 
cubical  alBOf  and  also  of  a  certain  tmight,  and  so  on.  All  these  many  qualities 
are  in  a  simple  Here^  in  which  therefore  they  interpenetrate  and  pervade  each 
other ;  none  has  another  Here  than  the  other,  hut  each  is  everywhere  in  the 
same  Here  in  which  the  others  are;  and  at  the  i^me  time,  without  being 
separated  hy  separate  Heres,  they  do  not  ia  this  interpenet ration  affect  each 
other  I  the  white  does  not  affect  or  alter  the  cubical,  neitlitr  of  them  nor  both 
together  the  sharp,  and  m  on;  hut  as  each  is  itself  simple  reference  of  self  to 
Belf,  it  lets  the  others  alone,  and  refers  itself  to  them  only  through  the  neui 
or  indifferent  Aim,  This  Al^  ia  therefore  the  pure  Universal  itselC  or 
Medium,  the  Thingneu  which  thus  holds  tliem  together. 

That  in  this  way  perception  is  attempted  to  be  exhibited  as  an' 
affair  of  thouglit,  is  plain;  and  certainly  the  statement  has  its  own 
subtlety  of  analytic  and  metaphysical  truth  :  it  may  prove,  indeed^ 
a  useful  illustration  of  the  manner  of  Hegeh  In  the  celebrated 
preface  to  this  work;  the  industry^  an  example  of  which  we  have 
just  seen,  is  expressly  referred  to: — 

By  thia  in  general,  tliat,  s^  was  ei pressed   above,  substance  is  in  itaelf 
subject,  i«  every  object  (Inhttlt,  litemlly»  implex,  or  whole  of  oompnehetLdon) 
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ilB  own  leflezion  into  itsell  The  subsisting,  or  the  substance  of  a  finite  object, 
is  its  equality  with  its  own  self;  for  its  inequality  with  itself  were  its  dis- 
solution.  But  self-equality,  or  equality  with  self,  is  pure  abstraction ;  and  this 
is  thought  When  I  say  QtmZity,  I  say  the  simple  determinateness :  by 
quality  is  one  object  distinguished  from  another,  or  by  quality  is  it  an  object ; 
it  18  for  its  own  self,  or  it  consists  through  this  simplicity  with  itself.  But  by 
thia  is  it  essentially  thought  Herein  is  it  understood,  that  das  Seyn  (being) 
is  thought,  &C.  .  .  .  Thought  is  the  immanent  Self  of  Uie  Object,  &c.* 

By  these  quotations,  it  will  be  intelligible  that  Hegel  in  his 
earlier  stages  was  employed  in  an  endeavour  to  lead  the  notion 
directly  into  the  object  by  an  analysis  of  the  successive  phases  of 
this  latter,  or  of  the  successive  faculties  to  which  it  was  submitted. 
That  is,  Hegel  at  first  sought  to  reduce  Affection  to  Function  by 
an  analysis  of  the  former.  Transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,, 
however,  is  not  in  this  manner  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  Hegel 
was  enabled  to  perceive  later  that  to  complete  one  side  first,  and 
to  allow  it,  when  completed,  to  pass  over  bodily,  as  it  were,  into  its 
other  in  obedience  to  the  general  rhythm,  would  constitute,  on  the 
whole  (ridiculed  as  it  has  been  universally,  and  by  Schelling 
particularly),  a  much  more  satisfactory  transition.  In  short,  it 
occurred  in  time  to  Hegel  to  identify  the  first  form  of  the  notion 
with  the  most  abstract  category,  to  develop  category  after  category 
risingly  towards  the  notion  itself,  to  exhibit  it  itself,  describing  it& 
own  subjective  forms,  passing  over  into  the  notion  of  the  object 
and  terminating  in  the  Idea,  and  thus  to  complete  Logic,  or  the 
whole  of  those  inner  forms  which  were  the  souls  of  everything 
without  Logic  completed,  or  the  Logical  Idea  appearing  summed 
and  full-formed  as  an  organic  whole,  he  exhibited  the  same  as 
passing  over,  and  falling  asunder  now  into  externality  and 
particularity — as  Nature.  The  next  step  was  the  conjunction  of 
both  into  Spirit  But  enough  has  now  been  said  by  way  of 
reminder  of  the  external  operations  of  Hegel :  we  return  now  to* 
our  commentary  of  the  text  where  necessary. 

*  Pref.  Phaenom.,  pp.  41,  42;  Berlin,  1841.     The  preceding,  op.  cit.  p.  84. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

There-being. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  have  to  aee  the  moment  of  the  Begriff,  or 

of  Simple  Apprehension,  in 


There-bking  as  such. 

The  general  distributions  or  divisions  which  precede  *  a.  Tbetre- 
being  in  general/  though  to  be  perused,  need  not  be  allowed  to 
arrest  the  reader  for  their  foil  understanding,  which,  indeed,  is 
impossible  in  the  first  instance.  Nowhere,  in  truth,  can  any 
reader  hope  to  read  with  the  same  perfect  intelligence  and  open 
sense  with  which  Hegel  wrote,  till  after  a  repeated  return  from 
the  united  whole  to  the  separated  parts. 

As  moment  of  simple  apprehension,  w^ith  but  identity  before  us, 
the  identity  of  There-being  as  such,  or  of  There-being  in  general, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  here.  Accordingly,  what  is  said  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  general  remark.  The  construction  or  con- 
stitution of  every  There-being  is  accurately  named,  however ;  and 
that  is  the  main  point.  Everything  that  definitely  is,  is 
product  of  becoming,  and  as  such  it  is  a  a-uvoXov,  a  com- 
posite— hut  in  perfect  unity  singleness,  and  simpleness — of  being 
and  nothing.  Now,  everything  that  is,  definitely  is :  we  have, 
therefore,  in  the  characterisations  here  reached,  the  principles  of 
the  universal  structure  of  the  all  of  things.  The  distinction  is 
certainly  subtle  and  difficult  to  realise ;  still  it  is  very  certain  that 
it  is  a  TWi  which  gives  the  qualifying  force — the  edge  of  in- 
dividuality and  self-identity  to  being  itself.  Without  that  not, 
being  itself  indeed  is  not,  or  nought;  for  it  is  an  absolute  al>- 
straction,  and  there  shows  not  a  sign  in  it.  In  the  value  assigned 
to  Daseyn,  then,  there  is  more  than  mere  thought:  we  cannot  say, 
only,  according  to  these  thoughts  all  things  are;  but  we  can 
say  also,  according  to  this  very  constitution  all  things  arc*     When 
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the  ingredients  of  certain  medicinal  juleps,  &c.,  are  sent  dry,  they 
are  called  the  species  of  theae  medicaments.  Now,  similarly, 
we  may  say,  that  Daseyn  is  the  universal  species  of  every- 
thing that  is.  It  is  not  necessary,  then^  that  we  should  call 
ap  before  us  the  idea  of  the  originating  subject  in  order  to 
^  put  ourselves  at  home  with  the  meaning  of  Daseyn ;  this 
assignation  is  sufficient  by  itself;  we  see  at  once  its  truth  and 
value  as  the  basal  form.  Again,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
being  and  nothing  are  not,  each  apart  and  by  itself,  anywhere 
denizens  of  this  universe.  What  is,  is  an  inseparable  om  of  both ; 
neither  being  as  being,  nor  nothing  as  nothing,  anywhere  actually 
is.  Both  are  abstractions,  and  utterly  void  abstractions.  It  is 
saying  very  little  for  God,  then,  to  say  He  is  pure  Being,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  Sum  of  all  Eealities;  yet  no  mode  of 
characterising  God  is  thought — very  generally,  at  least — more 
appropriate  or  solemn.  As  Hegel  points  out,  there  is  the  same 
warrant  for,  and  the  same  honour  in,  the  designation  for  God  of 
Sum  of  all  Nc^aiioTis. 

The  caution  as  regards  the  intercalations  of  reflexion  ia  of  value 
in  ita  general  scope,  but  its  particular  relevancy  is  not  clean  Daseyn, 
There-being,  is  a  simple  one,  therefore  in  the  form  of  immediacy, 
therefore  also  in  the  form  of  being:  this  seems  result  of  the  objec- 
tive evolution,  and  not  of  the  reader's  subjective  reflexion.  Neither 
is  it  to  this  that  Hegel's  remark  applies,  but  to  our  seeing,  also, 
that  it  is  only  one-sidedii/  in  the  determination  of  Being,  and  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  other  determination,  Nothing,  is  present  also. 
Now  it  is  this  part  that  has  been  anticipated  by  reflexion,  and  not 
yet  expressly  evolved.  The  first  sentence  of  the  relative  para- 
graph exhibits  a  peculiar  grammatical  construction.  Up  to  the 
semicolon  there  are  three  clauses,  of  which  the  second  is  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  comma,  and  the  third  by  a  comma  and  a  dash 
from  the  second :  now  the  function  of  this  dash  is  to  connect  the 
third  clause  (ein  aufgehobenes,  negativ-beatimmtes)  as  well  to  the 
nominative  (Das  Ganze)  of  the  first  clause  as  to  thftt  (das  Seyn) 
of  the  second.  The  peculiarity  has  been  attempted  to  be  con- 
vgyed  in  the  translation.  Such  long^-refereiit,  mtilti-reforent  con- 
struction is  not  unusual  in  Hegel,  and  brings  its  own  difficultiea* 

•  There  miiy  be  aotnetbing  of  fancy  in  tbis  sanic  hngl  referen-ee  hero  ;  but,  taldug 
nothing  from,  it  i>erliaps  ewen  improves,  tbe  sense.  Aufgcbobenes,  NegatiF- 
bentimmtes  :  printed  so  ag  subatantiirott,  tbese  words  are  right ;  they  ar©  ac^ectiTes 
in  the  text,  and  wrou|(— aa  auch  direcUy  a^^eiug  only  with  *  Moment/  My  first 
translation  may  be  fuUtf  the  better  one  !— N. 
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Ab  regards  the  terms,  there  is  not  much  occasioo  to  add  any 
remark.  For  Daseyn,  perhaps,  There-ness,  So-ness,  as  well  as 
Ness-ness  would  be  more  eligible  than  There-being,  &c.  For  setzen 
we  have  used  the  term  evolution  ;  but  we  shall  have  a  belter 
opportiiitity  for  the  further  discussion  of  this  word  Vermittelung 
is  an  awkward  term  to  convey  in  English:  it  is  that  process, 
mediation,  or  intervention  of  means,  which  brings  about  a  result ; 
in  fact,  it  is  always  a  bringing  about.  Inhalt,  as  usual,  is  a  €Ofit- 
plexus  noiarum,  a  complement  of  the  significates  of  logical  codi- 
prehension. 

b.  QimlUy, 

The  difficulty  here  is  to  eoneMve--piciure — negation  as  There- 
being,  or  Thereness,  and  Quality  :  it  is  hard  to  inspissate  Nothing 
with  Substance ;  we  must  fix  our  eye,  however,  on  the  subs  tan  tial^H 
negation  in  all  quality  as  steadily  as  we  can.     The  moment   oi^| 
objective  reflexion  must  be  well  looked  at  here.     The  one  element       ] 
is  distinguished    from  the    other,  and  so,  therefore,  it  is  now  a        ' 
reflected  entity,  or  it  contains  a  reflexion  from  the  other  in  it,  at 
the  same  time  that,  by  distinction,  it  is  in  a  manner  shed  oflf  or 
reflected  on  to  its  own  sell     The  eflfect  of  the  bestimmen  of  being 
by  nothing   may  be  illustrated.     *  Daseyn  ist  bcstimmtes  Seyn:* 
one  might  almost  tmnslate  this,  Tliere-being  is  curdled  being  ;  or 
There-n^ss  is  curdled-fi^ai;.     Something  of  a  real  negation  may  be 
so  seen, — ^^ Again,  throw  into  that  clear  air  so  much  cold,  and  it  is 
opacified,  curdled  into  a  cloud.     In   these   exam|des,  one  might 
figure  that  negation  had  been  added  to  tlie  being  that  was,  and  so 
this  opaque,  curdled,  determined  There- being  resulted.     Being,  in 
short,  is  deirrHnned ;  there  is  a  terminus  put  to  it,  a  negation ; 
and  so  it  is  There-being,  so  much  there-ness. 


Kemark. 

Reality  and  Negatioji, 

This  observation  is  full  of  the  most  excellent  matter,  and  opens 
striking  vistas  into  several  very  unexpected  directions.  This 
applies  to  the  sum  of  all  realities,  to  that  of  all  Negations — to  the 
notions  of  God's  Goodness,  Justice,  Wisdrmi,  Power — to  that  of 
Absolute  Power,  &c.  &a  The  allusion  to  Bdlime  is  very  interest- 
ing;  and  as  regards  Spinoza,  the  critique  of  Hegel   is  alwayai 
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absolutely  irresistible  aod  masterly.     There  is  a  hiat,  too,  very 
well  worth  observing,  that  though  the  individual  belonga  to  other 

I  spheres  thftii  that  of  Seyn,  he  must,  so  far  as  he  liolds  of  Seyii, 
submit  to  the  characterisations  of  Seyn.  The  writing  here  is  so 
exoteric,  that  comment  is  unnecessary.  As  regards  terms,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Remark,  as  we  see,  Hegel  himself  sets  an  mh  as 
equal  to  im  Begriffe.  For  the  hopelessness  of  solution  which  some 
may  feel  in  regard  to  Goodness,  Power,  &a»  let  me  suggest  that  vital 
r€4nprociti/  which  is  the  root  of  the  whole :  ri^hl  is  right  only  because 
there  is  a  kji;  up,  up,  only  because  there  is  a  d^wn;  and  each  is  quite 
as  much  in  the  other — or  simply  other — as  it  is  in  itself,  or  itself. 
With  a  general  remark  or  two,  we  shall  pass  on.  If  we  sup- 
pose what  Daseyn  is,  to  have  been  thought  before  Daseyn  was,  we 
shall  come  to  see,  on  due  consideration,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
^J  thought  otherwise  than  Hegel  indicates.  It  is  to  this  strict  think- 
^Ving  of  Hegel  that  we  are  to  refer  his  tendency  to  keep  in  view  the 
etymological  meaning  of  his  terms.  In  fact,  this  alone  ought  to 
be  a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity,  and  earuestoess,  and  good  faith 
with  us.  He  is  not  contented  with  a  vague  sign;  he  does  not 
move  in  tropes ;  he  must  have  a  word  that  accurately  and  pre- 
cisely and  exactly  cuts  out  his  thought;  and  he  never  uses  a 
word  without  distinctly  seeing  what  it  amounts  to,  or  perfectly 
satisfying  himself  that  it  is  adequate  to  his  purpose.  This,  how- 
ever, makes  the  difficulty  of  Hegel ;  because  in  him,  if  we  attempt, 
as  the  sensuous  modern  literature  has  taught  us,  to  float  on  with 
words  in  their  ordinary  and  current  sense,  we  find  ourselves  pres- 
ently lost.  It  is  a  severe  task,  then,  to  him  who  would  follow 
Hegel,  to  keep  by  the  thought  of  Hegel,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cloud  of 
current  sense,  recognise  distinctly  in  each  word,  and  even  in  each 
fraction  of  a  word,  what  that  precisely  is  which  Hegel  means  it  to 
convey.  Take  the  word  mdlwh,  finite,  for  example :  if  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  vague  and  phantasy-exciting  signification  in  com- 
mon use,  we  shall  never  see  into  the  notion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
how  diflferent,  how  clear  it  becomes  when  we  tame  phantasy  into 
thought,  and  correct  loose  opinion  by  etymology !  That  is  finite 
which  is  ended  or  endable  in  space,  in  time,  or  in  thought ;  that 
is  infinite  which  is  neither  ended  or  endable  in  space,  in  time,  or 
in  thought;  rather,  anything  in  time  and  apace  is  superfiuous, 
everything  in  these  being  limited  by  other,  and  thought  with  the 
pure  forms  of  sense  themselves  is  alone  what  is  infinite.  Consider 
Ego,  for  example:  it  h  wholly  infinite- — unended,  unendable, 

2b 
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It  id  this  same  close  restricting  of  himaelf  to  reality  which  ha^ 
procured  Hej^el  the  reproach  of  Haym,  that  perception  is  always 
behind  him.  The  reproach  is  a  compliment:  Hegel  would  deal 
with  facts  of  existence,  and  not  with  fictions  of  conception.  It 
does  not  follow,  indeed,  that  thought  is  less  pure  thought  because 
perception  is  behind  it;  rather, in  an  opposite  supposition,  thought 
would  be  but  empty  idle  subjectivity :  function  and  affection  are 
necessary  complementary  reciprocals.  Still  the  development  from 
Seyn  to  Daseyn  which  we  have  witnessed,  though  tnu  to  pertff- 
tion,  baa  always  found  its  materials  within  its  own  self.  (The 
divisions  are,  of  course,  from  their  very  nature,  anticipations.) 
What  is  said  of  a  category  is  always  to  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  world  of  facts ;  but  this  is  the  point  which  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  it  is  also  universality  and  Thccessarily  true  and 
applicable  in  that  world.  In  reading  Daseyn,  for  example,  it  just 
gains  in  sense  and  truth,  the  more  real  and  energetic  and  entire 
the  reference  is  which  we  make  to  the  concrete :  the  thing  is,  that 
the  characterisation  is  unexceptive.  Besides,  we  have  not  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  concomitant  reflexions  in  such  manner 
as  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  progressively  extricated  difTerenti* 
which  are  again  re-incorporated  to  increase  and  progress. 

The  homogenemisness  with  which  being  and  nothing  are  one  in 
There-being  is  the  important  consideration.  We  have  not  being 
here,  and  nothing  there:  they  are  perfectly  incorporated  into  a 
one.  Light  and  darkness  are,  as  it  were,  perfectly  commingled 
into  the  resultant  colour.  Again,  the  colcmr  is  directly  a  li^hi, 
as  ^rnr* being  is  directly  heing ;  but  the  other  moment,  dark- 
ness, nothing,  is  equally  there,  and  will  manifest  itself  on  its 
own  side.  Colour  is  not  partly  light,  and  partly  dark;  it  is  a 
uniform  simple  immediate:  still  it  is  the  Gruudlage,  the  neutral 
base,  in  which  light  and  darkness  both  are — idcellemeut,  that  is 
—ideally — moments,  but  sublated.  The  ilhistration  corresponds 
not  inexactly.  The  drjinitfne^,  then,  seems  mainly  due  to  the 
negative  element:  it  is  the  dark  gives  colour  and  distinction  in 
colour  Not  very  diff'erent  is  it  in  the  case  of  a  flavour;  the 
peculiarity  of  it,  the  difference  of  it,  is  the  edge,  and  seems  apart 
from  tlie  hodg  of  the  Havour  :  when  it  is  all  peculiarity  or  edge,  it 
is  thin,  worthless,  or  passes  into  nothing.  (One  meets  characteis 
who  are  all  edge,  distinction,  emphasis,  accent;  they  rut,  but  they 
do  -not  move:  the  fair  union  makes  the  great  man,  as  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Epaminondas,  Cervantes,  &o.).     Sound  is  maoh  the 
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same;  it  is  determination  by  silence  that  produces  musical  notes: 
possibly,  varying  proportions  of  vibration  and  non-vibradon  con- 
stitute mncli  of  the  difference  in  sounds.  Colour,  in  like  manner, 
naay  result,  not,  as  in  the  coarse  theory  of  Goethe,  from  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  but  from  variety  in  the 
alternation  of  vibration  and  non-vibration  (undulaLioii  offers  no 
difference  to  make  a  difficult)')^  It  is  remarkablcj  too,  that  there 
are  seven  musical  notes  and  seven  colours;  and  if  the  latter  be 
really  reducible  to  three,  is  such  reduction  applicable  to  the 
former?  Are  colours  but  music  to  the  eye — music  but  colours  to 
the  ear  ?  Perhaps,  variety  in  odours  and  flavours  similarly  arises, 
and  all  difference  is  but  alternation  of  vibration  and  nor»-vibration. 
Thus,  too,  may  neutral  effects  be  accounted  for,  as  the  black  of 
the  union  of  iron  and  gallic  acid  in  ink.  Non-being,  tlien,  is  the 
seat  of  determination,  tbe  edge  of  difference^ — hovt*  else  is  edge 
conceivable  but  as  cessation  ?  Edge  here,  too,  is  but  another  word 
for  the  smack,  the  pitch,  the  feel.  In  this  way  we  can  see  differ- 
ence in  identity  ahnost  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  can  conceive 
what  is  as  the  one  identical,  infinitesimal  spore  whose  vibration  is 
its  difference — and  that  is  the  all  of  thought  as  exhibited.  Hegel's 
general  view  must  be  capable  of  being  so  stated.  What  is  the 
universe  to  him,  if  not  the  one  absolute  vojc  inflecting  itself  into 
its  involved  voailaiiom  f  Bestimmung  is  but  articuiaiiofi,  and  the 
absolute  Bestimmung  is  but  the  absolute  articulation  of  the 
absolute  ane — and  that  07ie  is  just  thought:  Thought's  own  native 
articulations  constitute  tlie  all  of  things. — The  above  remarks,  it 
is  to  be  understood,  however^  are  not  to  be  regarded  materially^  or 
in  themselves,  but  m%\y  formally  dLnA  relatively,  as  illustrative  of 
the  union  of  being  and  nothing  in  every  There-being. 


c.  Something. 

The  reader  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  section,  for 
it  is  the  most  important  we  have  yet  seen,  both  in  itself  and  as 
illustrative  of  the  thinking  peculiar  to  HegeL — We  may  notice,  in 
the  first  place,  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  Unterschied,  the  inter-shed, 
the  distinciwn,  the  dif-fercncc^  which  in  There-being  appears  as 
Teality  and  negation.  It  is  the  same  difference  which  was  first 
named  being  and  nothing,  then  origin  and  decease,  and  now  as 
he-ie.  Being  and  nothing  collapsed,  or  were  eclips^jd,  into  the 
concrete  neutral  base,  becoming ;  There-being  assumed  a  like  rela- 
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tion  to  origin  and  decease ;  aud  now  we  see  Something  similarly 
to  resume  reality  and  negation.  Thus,  then,  we  see  logical 
determination  verily  in  process:  the  moments  have  successively 
thickemd  themselves,  and  the  base  (which  is  just  also  a  moment) 
has  likewise  successively  thickcMd  itself.  Now,  the  means  pro- 
ductive of  this  thickening  has  been  simply  reflexion,  or  indeed  just 
— thinking:  the  one  moment  of  the  single  logical  rhythmus  passes 
into  its  opposite,  and  with  it  collapses  into  a  higher  third:  this  is 
Hegel's  dialectic;  but  it  is  also  simple  apprehension,  judgment, 
and  reason  ;  or  it  is  Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss;  or,  again,  it  is  iJXiy, 
fiopiptft  evreXex^iUj  ai  sich,  fiir  sich,  &c.  &c  * 

What  we  have  to  see  here,  however,  is,  that  (he  difference  exists, 
and  that  it  is  always,  in  whatever  form,  still  the  difference, — an 
antithesis  and  at  the  same  time  synthesis  of  two  such,  that  the  one 
is  only  because  the  oth^r  is,  and  both  collapse  into  a  third*  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  irUer-shed^  then,  as  the  primordial^ 
but  ever-present  and  vital,  diaeresis  or  diaphora  of  the  world: 
Yes— No— Both  I 

The  single  pivot  of  this  section,  however,  finds  itself  in  the 
phrases  Jirst  and  second  negation^  Ih^.  ncgaiion  of  the  negation,  ike 
concrete  absolute  negation^  resohUiau  of  differenice^  sublation  of  dU- 
tifwtiony  th$  negative  refcreiice  of  self  to  self  the  negative  unity  <^  mlf 
^inth  self,  the  Mediation  of  self  with  self  Betng-within  Self  &a  ;  all 
of  which  just  mean  the  same  thing,  and  that  is,  the  negation  of 
the  conatitutifi^  variety,  or  many  into  the  constitute^/  unit  or  one, 
or  the  absorption  of  the  parts  into  the  whole,  said  whole  being 
further  regarded  as  simply  singular.  In  Something,  in  shorty 
There-being  sublates  its  own  difference,  or  it  returns  to  itself  from 
its  own  difference,  and  is  thus  gone  into  itself-  If  any  one  will 
consider  what  a  Subject  is,  he  will  readily  understand  this:  an 
Ego  or  I  is  tlie  unity  of  an  infinitude  of  details,  but  as  Ego  it  is 
wholly  negative,  as  Ego  all  its  details  have  disappeared ;  Ego  is, 
therefore,  the  negative  unity  of  itself  with  itself,  or  the  media- 
tion of  itself  with  itself;  and  thus  is  it  the  negation  of  the 
negation,  for  its  details  are  in  the  first  instance  as  negative  to 
it  (the  abstract  negative  is  here  involved,  productive  of  Tarietjr 
or    difference),   but  it  as  return   to  itself    is   the   negation  of 


*  Ferhap6  it  \b  confusiiig  to  c«U  thi«  mo?emi5i]t  Reflexion,  as  Hegel  u  known^tt 
It^Ast  in  atrictnesB  at  lif»t— uaually  to  reserve  that  term  for  only  one  of  itx  cooUiiitd 
moments— thtt  of  tho  jn5paratin^  and  abatrActiiig  UDderatanding  or  jtidgni«it :  iS 
infttuice  of  this  oocuia  in  thifl  very  pangrapb,  m  lui  allusioti  to  unformed  Kefle^on. 
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the  negation,  and  the  resumption  of  concrete  unity.  The  two 
negatives  or  negations  are  thus,  then,  very  clear ;  and  Something 
as  negation  of  the  negation  is  seen  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
Subject.  The  words  in  the  text,  *  There-being  in  general,  distinc- 
tion in  it,  and  resolution  of  this  distinction/  contain  tlie  whole 
business.  In  these  words,  too»  the  monieids  come  completely  to 
the  surface:  'There-being  in  general'  is  the  immediacy  of  the 
Begriff,  the  An  sich,  or  the  monaent  of  simple  apprehension ; 
*  distinction  iti  it  *  is  the  mediacy  of  the  Ur-theil,  or  tlie  moment 
of  judgment ;  and  *  resolution  of  this  diatinction '  is,  as  Schluss  or 
resuming  totality,  the  moment  of  reason.  In  him  who  sliall  under- 
stand this  section,  tlie  lesson  of  Hegel  has  fairly  begun.  Every  way 
the  thinking  here  is  admirable :  consider  the  poiniing  out,  though 
that  is  an  anticipation,  and  Something  has  first  of  all  to  other 
itself  in  itself,^ — that  Something,  as  in  itself  Becoming,  goes  asunder 
into  the  concrete  Werden  that  has  Something  and  Other  as  its 
sides,  both  of  which  are  Somethings, 

The  reader  will  get  a  glimpse  of  the  negative  reference  to  self, 
if  be  will  conceive  his  finger  running  questioningiy  over  an 
unknown  surface,  and  suddenly  returning  from  the  edge  of  the 
same  back,  as  it  were,  to  its  centre  with  the  word  wood,  or  sto^e, 
or  glass^  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  him  suppose  himself  to  be 
blindfolded,  and  successive  surfaces  to  be  tentatively  offered  to  one 
finger,  and  he  will  find  that  he  is  in  contact  for  son»e  time  simply 
with  an  unknown  blur  of  difference,  which  blur  suddenly  collapses 
to  a  unity — and  to  a  unity  of  self-reference — when  what  it  is — and 
that  is  its  notion— suddetily  strikes  him.  Then  only  when  it 
attains  self-reference  is  the  blur — Something,  HegeFs  meta- 
physic  of  Something,  then, — and  it  is  perfect,  for  no  Something  in 
the  universe  but  will  be  found  to  be  accurately  constituted  so, — 
is  but  a  concrete  act  of  perception  as  perception  was  determined 
by  Kant  Consider  what  an  unknown  blur  the  Santa  Maria  must 
have  proved  to  the  Indiana  who  watched  with  appalled  astonish- 
ment those  bright  shapes,  Columbus  and  the  harnessed  Spaniards, 
descending  from  it;  and  consider,  again,  the  easy  unity  of  self- 
reference  in  which  it  would  have  all  gone  togetfier  as 'ship'  to 
the  eyes  of  any  European  sailor,  had  any  such,  by  shipwreck  or 
otherwise,  found  himself  among  them  !  All  this  refers  to  Kant's 
theory  of  perception — a  theory  which,  as  stated  at  full  elsewhere* 
in  its  own  place,  shall  only  be  alluded  to  here,  Tbis  theory,  we 
•  (In  til©  Te^'Book  Co  JTonl.) 
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may  observe,  Hegel  has  inidoubtedly  made  liis  own.  In  K« 
theory  of  Perception,  then,  there  are  three  moments:  there  is, 
first,  the  manifold  of  Sense;  second,  the  synthetic  unity  of  the 
Category;  and  third,  the  Apperception  of  the  individual  subject. 
This,  a^'ain,  is  but  th£  Notion  of  Hegel:  the  Category  is  the 
Universal;  the  Manifold,  the  Particular;  and  subjective  Apper- 
ception, the  Singular.  Now,  we  have  seen  man i folds  united  into 
the  self*referent  Singles,  wood,  stone,  glass,  ship,  &c,,  and  it  appears 
as  if  tills  self- re  fere  nee  were  the  result  of  the  sirtgle  category 
Something*  But  this  is  not  the  case:  in  an  act  of  perception 
there  are  generally  a  vast  number  of  categories  involved*  The 
Indians  who  saw  the  SmUa  Maria,  though  they  had  no  form 
'ship'  to  apply,  were,  nevertheless,  not  idle  with  their  categories, 
but  had  soon  stuck  it  full  with  many  characterisations  of  their 
own.  It  was  a  thing,  and  had  qualities ;  it  was  a  force  ;  perhaps 
it  was  an  anifnal  and  had  life:  it  was  certainly  there  in  Quantity 
and  Quality;  it  was  Something,  it  had  defiuite  l>eing,  it  involved 
becoming,  it  implied  pure  being*  This  is  to  try  and  convey  to  the 
reader  that  all  perceptions— that  is,  all  objects — am  but  congeries 
of  categories,  of  notions.  Take  any  object  you  like,  and  throw 
out  of  it  one  alter  the  other  the  categories  you  have  thought  into 
it  (Kant),  or  which  are  in  it  (Hegel)— then  ask  yourself  what 
remains  ?  To  the  common  mind  what  remains  is  still  the  object, 
the  wood,  stone,  glass,  ship,  in  absolute,  isolated,  free  independence, 
after  as  before.  To  Kant  wliat  remains  is  the  manifold  of  sense — 
affection  set  up  in  us  by  the  unknown  thing  in  itself  or  things  in 
themselves  without  us,  disposed  into  the  really  internal,  but 
appavtniiy  external,  forms  of  space  and  time :  this,  then,  is  what 
remains  to  Kant — an  unperceived,  incoherent  manifold  of  affection. 
To  Hegel,  again,  what  remains  must  be  otherwise  characterised* 
For  him,  the  Kmtian  Thing-in-itself,  as  a  mere  void  characterleaa 
assumption,  exists  not.  To  him,  again,  the  sensuous  element, 
affection,  as  but  the  externalisation  or  mere  other  of  the  intel- 
lectual element,  function,  exists  only  in  this  latter*  To  Hegel, 
consequently,  withdrawal  of  the  categories  is  the  total  eclipse  at 
once  oi  an  inner  and  an  outer;  or  sense,  as  but  the  reflexion  of 
thought,  must  disappear  with  thonght.  If  you  discharge,  indeed, 
all  categories  from  any  object-^a  stone,  say— what  is  there  then 
that  does  remain  ?  Can  you  name  it^  can  you  find  in  it  a  single 
character  whereby  you  can  my  it?  No;  it  ia  unsayable.  an 
Unsagbares,  a  characterless  void,  like  the  Kantian  Thing-in-itself ! 
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I  At  least,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  other  elemeiit,  wliicli  has  just  been 
discharged,  or  at  best  it  is  only  the  other  of  that  element.  To 
.Uegal,  then,  the  object  of  thought  is  thought,  and  anything  else 
l^fniiAl  io  it  is  but  its  other  as  other.  But  Hegel  is  not  satisfied 
'  with  saying  as  nmch ;  he  wishes  to  show  as  much,  and  he  exhibits 
the  €i>J€d  of  thought — ^just  the  object— in  gradual  growth  from  the 
nothing  of  pure  being  up  to  the  AH  and  the  One  of  the  Absolute 
[Spirit.  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  then,  is  but  the  genetic  exposition  of 
the  true  Thing-in-itself  as  opposed  to  the  inane  Thing-in-itself  of 
KanL  Nay,  the  reader  must  feel  this  himself  now— after  the 
metaphysiftof  Something.  Has  not  *a  light  gone  up*  to  him  thence? 
Has  he  not  felt  that  the  solidity  of  every  Something  was,  after  all, 
thought  ?  Has  he  not  been  made  to  see  that  even  his  ordinary 
perceptions  imply  thoughts,  are  impossible  without  tlioughts,  and 
that  these  thoughts  constitute  the  all-important  moments  of  these 
perceptions  ?  Even  to  him,  then,  now,  in  this  Logic,  is  it  not  the 
formation  of  the  Thiug-in-itself  he  sees  before  him  ?  If  we  refer 
now  to  a  passage  quoted  from  the  *  Pbaenomenologie/  a  little  way 
back,  we  shall  see  how  nmch  the  'Logik*  is  a  rise  as  regards  the 
same.  What  W£U3  to  Hegel  in  the  one  work  the  vague,  inarticulate, 
as  it  were  dreaming^  Sichselbstgleichheit,  or  equality  with  self,  is 
here  the  precise,  fully-developed,  perfectly  self-conscious  negative 
reference  to  self,  Kant  is,  in  every  way,  the  materia  of  Hegel; 
but  if  any  one  w^ill  realise  to  himself  what  thinking  lay  in  Hegel 
between  those  determinations  of  the  '  Fhaenomeuologie'  and  these 
of  the  *  Logik,'  he  will  get  a  glimpse  into — well — profundity.  Hegel 
is  a  royal  thinker,  tenacious,  deeply- incisive,  long-bieatlied. 

The  necessity  of  the  mie  of  a  notion  to  the  rtumj/  of  sense  before 
we  can  even  ptrceive:  this,  a  deterniinatiou  of  Kant,  is  another 
way  of  exhibiting  the  germ-cell  of  HegeL  Hegel  saw  this  to  be 
necessarily,  in  m)ery  case,  a  negative  reference  to  self;  and  so  he 
made  it  his  object  t-o  find  all  the  casc^,  and  in  their  sequence  and 
system.  How  much,  then,  deep  consideration  of  what  constitutes 
Kant's  theory  of  perception,  and  also  the  Thing-in-itself,  had  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  the  system  of  Hegel,  ought  now  to  be  tolerably 
clear,  and  we  may  conclude  here  with  a  word  on  two  or  three  of 
\  the  terms. 

Meal  and  Reality  must  always  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  place  in  the  development  where  the  latter  word  emerges; 
indeed,  tixis  is  a  remark  universally  applicable  as  regards  the 
terms  of  Hegel :  to  understand  them  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
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'^ttometU  out  of  which  their  noiion  rose.     Opine^  as  usual,  concerns 

crude  subjective  mein-xing^  as  it  were  the  mere  mine-mg^  my-ing, 
or  ine-ing  of  thought.  Being-vntkin'Self,  or  lusichaejD  :  the  efifect 
of  In  here^  as  contradistinguished  from  An,  must  be  seeu  into;  it 
is  attempted  to  be  conveyed  hy  wUkin,  In  Somethifig,  indeed,  a 
wiihin  begins. 

*  In  Something  Mediation  with  Self  has  reached  jt>o«/t(wi  .• '  these 
last  three  words  translate  ist  gesetzt  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that, 
ill  the  one  notion,  the  other  is  explidi  or  fairly  overt,  and  expressed, 
that  is,  it  is  in  logical  position.  This  seizen,  especially  in  its  de- 
rivatives Gesetztseyn  and  Gesetztes,  is  always  particularly  trouble- 
some to  an  English  translator  What  it  means  here,  however,  is 
happily  particularly  plain. 

The  woidd-he  ahsiract  nothing,  of  course,  refers  to  the  common 
understanding,  and  its  *  it  is  the  same  thing,  therefore,  whether  I 
have  a  house  or  nothing,  a  hundred  dollars  or  nothing,  &o'  This 
nothing  plainly  would  he  abstract,  or  is  mtppo&ed  to  be  abstract; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidently  concrete,  as  it  refers  to  a 
concrete — ^house,  dollars,  &c. 

That  the  most  abstract  determinations  'are  also  the  most 
current  expressions  of  nn formed  reflexion/  (and  it  is  hoped  the 
manner,  *  the  reflexion/  &c,  will  not  prove  too  foreign  here,) 
might  have  been  suggested  to  Hegel  by  a  remark  of  Kant's  at 
page  280  of  the  Logic  in  his  collected  works,  which  points  out 
that  abstract  notions  are  '  sehr  brauchbar,*  very  useful  and  useable* 
'  as  they  may  be  applied  to  many  things.'  Some  furty*ihree  pages 
further  on,  Hegel  says  the  same  thing  again  thus:  *to  unformed 
tbought,  the  abstractest  categories,  beings  there-being,  reality, 
finitude,  &c.,  are  the  most  current/  Hegel's  own  thought  is 
evidently  here,  even  were  it  on  occasion  of  Kant,  which,  however, 
— the  whole  matter  is  of  little  moment, — is  not  certain.  Never- 
theless.  one  cannot  read  the  Logic  of  Kant — seemingly  meagre  as 
it  is — without  thinking  perpetually  how  much  this  and  that  must 
have  done  for  Hegel  Here  is  a  passage  which  well  illustratea 
the  Vorstellung  of  Hegel,  as  well  as  the  production  of  a  pure 
universal  '  Logik  '  as  parallel  to  a  pure  universal  '  Grammatik:* — 


Kaui*  Itdgu  of  tli*^  uuivergal  in  ahsiradu  ijh  speculative  knowledgt:  ;  know* 
ledge  of  the  uiiiversttl  in  concrdOj  eommon  knowledge.  Philosophical  know- 
ledge is  speculative  knowledge  of  reason » and  it  l>e>fin8  therefore  there  where 
the  common  exercise  of  reason  commences  to  nuike  attempt*  in  the  eognition 
«>f  I  ho  universal  in  abdrado. 


I 
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From  this  determination  of  the   difference  between  the  common  and  the 

j  apecuktive   use  of   reason,   wu   nxay   infer   what    people   the  beginning  of 

philosophising  must  date  from.     Of  all  nations  the  Greekii,  then,  first  began 

to  philo&ophise.     For  they  first  attempted  to  cultivate  cognitiona  of  reason, 

not  by  aid  of  the  lea^ling'String  of  images  (figures,  pictures),  but  m  ttbdracto  ; 

[  while  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  souj^ht  to  make  notions  intelligible  to 

I  themselves  always  only  by  means  of  images  in  concreto.    Thus  even  at  the 

Ipresent  day  there  are  nations,  aa  the  Chinese  and  certain  Indiutis,  who  trejit 

[indeed  of  things  which  arc  derived  solely  from  reason,  as  of  God,  the  Iiii- 

l  mortality  of  the  Soul,  &c.,  but  seek  not,  nevertheless,  to  explore  the  nature  of 

tiese  objects  accordiog  to  notions  and  rules  in  abslTodo,* 

Kant  goes   on  to   say,  that   what   philosophy  appears   amoog 

[Persians  and  Arabians  comes  from  Aristotle,  that  the  Zendavesta 

isplays  no  trace  of  the  aame,  and  that  the  *  geprieaene  *  Egyptiaa 

[wisdom  was,  in  comparison  with  Greek  philosophy,  mem  cliildV 

Iplay.     The  autitliesis  of  the  Hegelian  conception  to  the  Hegelian 

lfio^i<m  is  precisely  that  of  an  image  in  concrelo  and  a  thought  in 

tabstracio.     It  is  as  images  or  pictures,  one  sees,  that  mfw^piioim 

rare  just  reprcscntatmm  of   notmis.     The  hint   to   Hegel's  whole 

process    is    also    plain.       Here   from    the   *  Soul's   Tragedy  *    of 

that  wonder  If  ully  analytic  and  subtle  character-re  producing  poet, 

Browning,  is  a  passage  which  may  illustrate  the  same  subject  of 

cooceptions  and  notions : — 

As  when  a  child  comes  in  breathleaaly  and  relates  a  strange  story,  you  try 
to  conjecture  from  the  very  falsities  in  it,  what  the  reality  was, — do  not  con- 
clude that  he  siiw  nothing  in  the  sky,  because  he  assuredly  did  not  see  a  ttying 
bone  there,  as  he  say?, — so,  through  the  contradictory  expression,  do  you  see, 
men  should  look  paiufidly  for,  and  truat  to  arrive  eventually  at,  what  you  call 
the  true  principle  at  bottonu 

This  suggests  another  Hegelian  clmracteristic :  wc,  like  dupes, 
are  led  daily,  and  blindfolded,  by  *  what  you  call  the  true  principle 
at  bottom,*  without  the  slightest  notion  of  what  it  is  ;  but  he,  for  his 
part,  must  see  and  know  and  settle  it  all  as  Wesen. 


The  reader  will  find  elements  of  difficulty  here.  Let  him  re- 
member, first  of  all,  the  exact  point  of  the  development  at  which 
he  has  arrived.     He  has  seen  There-being  sublate  its  ovfrn  deter- 

•  Op.  uit,  p.  189. 
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minatetiess,  distinction,  or  difference  by  reflexiou  into  its  owu  self 
as  a  Something.  The  snblation  has  not  destroyed  the  difference, 
however,  whicli  still,  as  iL  were,  remains  outside  t!ie  retlexiuu  iato 
self,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  self  of  the  Sometliing  is,  in 
that  relation,  Other,  The  reader  must  see  that  the  oiJu^  is  not  im- 
ported from  elsewhere,  but  tliat  the  Something  others  itself  in 
itself.  This  is  the  first  point  to  be  observed,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance :  we  must  never  part  company  with  what  we 
have  before  us,  and  always  see  i^learly  whither  wti  are  arrived. 
At  present  we  have  reached  Something  and  Other,  which,  as  such, 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  the  air  of  being  indifferent  in  regard  to 
each  other.  Now,  it  i^i  important  to  see  that,  each  being  equally  a 
Something  and  only  other  because  of  the  other,  the  element  of 
negation  is  nut  in  them  themselveB,  but  falls  out  or  outside  of 
both-  But  this  involves  a  reflexion  the  one  from  the  other,  with 
the  result  that  Sometliing  is  in  itseif  against  its  Being-for-Other. 
To  understand  this,  we  must  see  that  we  have  not  Introduced  ft^J 
foreign  other,  tliat  the  other  spoken  of  is  the  other  whicli  reflactra^^ 
itself  in  the  Something  itself,  and  which  still  is  the  Something, 
but  so  that  the  Sometliing  there  is  as  Other,  or  is  its  owu  Being- 
as-Other,  This  is  the  true  development  of  the  notion  implied  in 
the  Hegehan  Seyn-ftir-Auderea.  The  reflexion  by  which  the 
tiegation  was  identified  with  There-being,  and  restored  to,  or  incor- 
porated with,  the  rcalily — and  these  were  the  moments  of  There- 
being — gave  birth  to  the  Something,  which  Something  again,  as 
negative  reflexion  into  self,  involved  anvtlter  frarn  which  the  re- 
flexion  took  place.  But  this  other  was  still  its  owu  ;  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  every  Something  in  this  universe,  that  it 
involves,  or  implies,  or  contaius  its  own  other.  There,  however, 
in  this  region  of  other,  the  Something  is  as  Being-as-other,  or,  as 
Hegel  prefers  it,  Being-for-other.  The  peculiar  force  of  the  German 
fuTt  as  already  seen  in  the  illustrations  relative  to  fur  viich  and 
fiir  »ich,  is  here  to  be  recalled  and  reconsidered.  We  say  in 
Knglish,  ii  passes  for  ge^nimu^  it  pctsses  for  gold,  &c. :  this  is  the 
same /or  as  that  in  the  Being-for-other.  Something  in  the  deter- 
mination so  designated,  is  every  way  other ;  it  is  tliere  where  it 
is  as  other,  and  there  where  it  is  in  every  direction /or  other. 

Now  this  the  region  of  otherness,  is  the  region  also  of  recognis- 
ableness,  de terminate tiess.  And  again  the  determinateness  is  the 
Something's  own.  But  the  Something's  determinateness  reflected 
into   the   Something,  becomes  that  Something's  qualification  or 
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precise  dttcrminaiion;  raeaiiiug  thereby  its  vocation,  destination, 
purpose,  chief  end,  or  how  else  you  may  name  its  one  matiifestible 
peculiar  nature.  Then,  a^ain,  the  peculiar  niapifesLi'We  nature 
passes  plainly  into  the  peculiar  manifesterf  nature;  and  that  is 
Beschaffenheitj  or  so-constitutednesa,  which  we  may  translate,  in 
opposition  to  qualificMion  (from  qucdis)  by  talijkation  (from  tcdis), 
Talification,  then,  alludes  to  Something  being  constituted  such, 
that  when  involved  vvith  0/Acr  it  asserts  itself  thus  and  thug;  or 
talis  (such  sort)  is  just  the  answer  to  qiudis  (what  sort). 

Now  tliis  actual  manifestation,  identical  also  (as  we  liave  seen) 
with  tlie  potential  manifeBtibility,  must,  %vithout  difficulty,  be 
perceived  to  constitute,  as  Hegel  says,  the  immanent  and,  at  the 
same  time,  negated  Being- for-other,  or  the  Limit  of  the  Some- 
thing. Tliat  it  is  the  immanent  Being- for-other  is  plain  ;  and 
that,  manifesting  itself  only  m  or  mhcn  involved  with  other,  it  is 
also  negated,  is  likewise  plain.  Not  less  easy  is  it  to  see  that  its 
assertion  against  or  on  other  is  its  Limit ;  or  that  where  it  at  once 
affirmatively  or  immanently  and  negatedly  or  with  other  is,  there 
is  its  Limit,  or  there  is  it  in  its  Limit. 

Jut  just  such  constitution  (of  assertion  with  or  against  other) 

'characterises  Limit,  is  what  we  name  the  immanent  determina- 
tion, proper  nature,  of  any  Somethings 

Lastly,  if  Limit  (End)  is  the  proper  nature  of  Something,  Some- 
thing is  evidently  the  Finite,  or  that  which  is  of  an  ended  nature 
—ended  and  emlahle,  inasmuch  as  there  is  reference  in  it  to  a 
negating  Other, 

The  remark  that  follows  is  prompted  by  this — that  Hegel  in  the 
necmd  chapter  has  passed  into  the  moment  of  the  Ur-theil.  and  ha 
excuses  the  affirmative  nature  of  the  findings  under  the  first 
division  A — affirmative  though  the  moment  is  negative — by 
pointing  out  that,  if  in  the  first  instance  we  had  a  positive  verdict, 
and  the  Urtheil  almost  in  the  form  of  the  Begrifi",  we  shall  now, 
under  the  second  division,  find  all  as  negative  as  can  be  wished, 
and  the  Urtheil  fairly  as  Urtheil 

Terms  here  are  thus  explained.  Bestimmung  emerging  from 
the  development  as  the  Qualification  or  what  mrt  which  it  is,  is 
accurately  defined ;  and  Beschaffenheit  no  less  so,  iTmna-mnt  is  in 
every  English  dictionary, 

a.  Samething  a/id  an  Other, 
This  is  certainly  very  difficult  thinking ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
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time»  singularly  deep,  penetrating,  and  comprehensive.  Under 
the  iirat  nionient, marked  1,  there  are  three  sub-moments:  Firstly, 
to  Simple  Apprehension,  both  (Something  and  Otlier)  are  Some- 
thing; secondly,  to  Judgment,  both  are  Other ;  thirdly,  to  BeasoD, 
the  Other  is  the  Other  for  itseU",  and  just  so  also  is  it,  at  the  same 
time,  Soinetliing,  or  the  Something.  That  both  are  Something, 
and  that  both  are  relatively  Other,  we  may  take  thia  as  quite 
plain,  without  more  explanation ;  but  the  Other  isolated  and  for 
itself  is  more  difficult.  Yet  this  is  not  so  very  difficult  when  the 
true  point  of  view  is  attained  to.  The  Other  belongs  not  to  the 
Somethings  themselves;  it  is  quite  external  to  them;  it  is  dome- 
thing  else  than  they,  then;  something  independent,  stti  generis^ 
and  on  its  own  account;  it  may  be  isolated,  then,  and  considered 
for  itself,  and  so  on*  Then  the  Other  as  Other  must  just  be  this 
externality  as  such  of  Nature :  it  is  ahvays  to  Spirit  its  Other,  and 
nothing  but  its  Other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
simply  the  Oiher  as  such.  Then  this  other  by  self-reflexion 
sublates  itself,  and  otherness  remains  simply  a  distinguished ness — 
a  relativity,  not  a  substantiality  and  positivity. — These  are  great 
thoughts :  they  are  the  truth  of  Idealism,  or,  rather,  they  are  that 
idealistic  Realism  which  is  the  only  true,  and  which  extends  to 
each  moment  of  the  antithesis  its  own  rights,  in  such  manner  that 
each  is  seen  to  be  but  the  necessary  complementary  reciprocal  of 
the  other. 

Under  number  2,  we  are  to  expect  a  moment  of  distinction ; 
and  that  it  proves  to  be,  for  the  poles  of  the  single  antithesis,  *J 
which  were  at  first  being  and  nothing,  are  now  distinguished  as 
Being-in-self  and  Being-for-other,  So  far  as  words  are  concerned, 
Hegel's  own  seem  sufficient;  but  we  may  point  out  in  passing, 
that  a  firm  view  of  Non -there-being  may  be  procured  by  consider- 
ing the  constitution  of  There-being,  in  which  the  element  of 
negation,  which  was  still,  however.  There-being,  is  what  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  Non-there-being,  Again,  we  may  remark  that 
we  have  all  our  materials  still  before  us,  and  need  not  move  from 
the  spot,  neither  to  please  Haym,  who  will  have  it  that  we  do 
move,  nor  Rosenkranz,  who  certainly,  in  all  conscience,  moves 
enough,  and  never  thinks,  indeed,  of  staying  by  the  spot.  The 
phrase  '  their  truth  is  their  reference/  or  '  their  reference  is  their 
truth,'  is  understood  at  once  when  the  Sometlung  is  thought  as 
othering  itself  in  itself;  for  the  other  and  the  reflexion  to  self  are 
very  plainly  mutual  complements,  true  only  in  their  sum,     AgaiD, 
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it  is  well  woxthy  the  reader's  deepest  consideration,  how  it  is  that 
beiog  is  just  reference  to  self:  there  is  a  little  corner  in  these 
paragraphs  whence  there  is  a  good  glimpse  into  this.  Certainly, 
we  are  not  limited  to  onr  own  materials,  but  the  findings  will  be 
found  true  for  all  materials :  it  is  true»  for  instance,  of  all  JSamc- 
thhigs,  and  of  all  Others,  that  their  truth  is  their  reference. 

Under  number  3,  as  is  natural  to  expect  now,  we  shall  lind  the 
moments  which  have  been  but  just  disjoined  re-united  again. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here,  indeed,  to  those  who  have  followed 
what  precedes ;  the  most  of  the  space,  in  fact,  is  taken  up  with 
certain  explanations.  What  we  see  first  is,  that  the  Othe?*  is  still  in 
the  Something,  though  this  latter  has  gone  into  itself.  CiTcmttst.ance 
has  been  cliosen  expressly  to  translate  Umstand,  which  is  here  the 
Being- for-other.  The  sense  of  In-iisel/  is  made  very  plain  here* 
We  have  spoken  of  it  as  implying  latent  potentiality  ;  but  this  we 
see  now  is  a  secondary  nua?ice.  The  In -itself  is,  first  of  all,  just 
the  coxinter-reOexion  to  Being-for-other ;  but  then,  In-itself 
without  Being-for-other  is  only  abstract^is  only  potential.  The 
Being -for-other,  in  fact,  as  regards  the  constitution  of  any  Some- 
thing, is  in  the  In -itself,  or  just  is  in  it,  and  is  truly  the  Some- 
thing, is  truly  the  lu-itself,  or  is  just  truly  it.  This  is  all  amply 
illustrated  in  the  text; — especially  striking  is  it  that  In-itself  as  a 
characterisation  simply  abstract  is  simply  also  external  There  is 
no  allowance  to  be  made,  then,  for  what  we  are  in  ourselves, 
unless  in  relation  to  what  we  are — or  have  manifested  ourselves 
— for  others* 

The  Thing-in-itself  is  here  made  plain ;  and  the  simple  trick 
reflexion  plays  itself  in  such  distinctions  is  very  simply  and 
happily  exposed.  The  true  In-itself  is  the  notion,  whether  as 
totality  or  individual  detail :  this,  however,  we  see,  requires  Scizen, 
requires  position ;  for  the  mi  mih  is  just  at  first  the  abstract 
Begriffi  That  suggests  the  special  meaning  of  Gesetztseyn,  which 
is  so  difficult  to  render  in  English.  We  are  here  in  Seyu,  being; 
but  being  is  the  reference  to  self,  and  each  of  its  moments,  there- 
fore, will  be  as  beeut  or  self-referent*  A  character  of  self- 
substantiality  will  attach  to  each,  and  movement  among  them 
will  be  but  a  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  result  of 
self-reference  is  Being-in-self,  or  the  In-itself;  and  so  it  is  that 
being  is  so  much  or  so  wholly  Ansichseyn.  The  moments,  then 
here  are  rather  set  or  posited,  than  that  they  set  or  posit  each 
other;    which   latter   movement   is  that  peculiar   to  Wesen  or 
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Essence.  This  Hegel  illustrates  by  examples  from  both  spheres. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  translate,  we  are  not  allowed,  then,  neverthe- 
less, to  fail  to  understand.  Under  Being,  the  action  of  Setzen  is 
to  explicate,  or  to  make  the  implicit  i^pliciL  This  is  a  process  of 
evolution,  expression,  realisation,  statement,  and  it  is  usually 
named  logiml  positimL  Under  Essence  or  Wesen,  the  moments 
of  evolution  h*ecome  overtly  reciprocal,  or  the  one  posits,  seta,  or 
stakes  the  other.  As  we  have  seen,  right  sets  left,  left  right,  Ac, 
Anything  tlms  set,  then,  is  not  independent  and  self-subsistent; 
it  is  derivative,  representative,  vicarious,  subdititious,  surrogative, 
pronominal;  it  is  a  reaction,  a  recoil,  a  rebound  or  redound,  a 
replication,  a  retli^xion,  a  reciprocation, — it  is  an  ex  involute,  an 
eximplicate,  an  occasionatc.  In  this  way,  one  can  see  the  meaning 
of  ein  Gesetztes.  Again,  Gesetztseyn  just  expresses  the  abstract 
quality  of  all  this :  it  is  posititiousness,  adjectitiousness,  ascripti- 
tiousness,  attributiveness,  assertiveness,  &c,  &c.  In  short,  we  are 
to  see  the  universal  presence  of  reflexion  and  reciprocation,  of 
relativity  and  correlativity,  or  of  the  relative  inference  already 
spoken  of.  No  doubt,  Hegel  sees  in  Setzen,  to  set.  or  stake,  or 
put  in  place  of,  and  from  this  the  rest  derives.  In  reference  to 
the  Metaphysical  methods  that  preceded  his  own,  he  has  good 
right  to  say  that  this  element  of  rautuation  and  reflexion  never 
entered,  and  that  the  whole  effort  was  to  maintain  something 
positive.  We  may  fancy  Hegel  teasing  out  subslantial  unity  inU>j 
a  whole  world  of  reflexion  ;  and  then,  in  that  case,  one  might 
say,  What  is,  is  Gesetztseyn,  mere  reflexion,  mutuation,  mutua- 
ti  tiousness. 


b.  Qiialijicaiimi^  TcUificaiimi,  and  Limit, 

We  have  seen  the  Being-for-other  declared  in  the  Something, 

in  it,  rather  than  in  its  in-iimff.  This  is  a  dredging  or  deepening  of 
abstract  In-itself,  into  a  mpahiiity  of  the  Being-for-other.  Or  the 
Beiug-for-other  being  reflected  into  the  In-itself,  this  In-itself  is 
now  be-mediated  (concretely  furnished)  thereby.  It  is  no  longer 
abstract  latent  potentiality  which  is  before  us  as  the  In-itself ; 
the  Beiug-for-other  seems  now  reflected  into  its  depths^  and  to 
lie  within  it,  mcdiatiTig  it,  or  giving  it  a  concrete  interior.  Never- 
theless, the  In-iiseif  is  still  abstract  in  that  it  holds  in  it  a  mere 
reflexion  of  the  Being-for-other,  and  is  still  provided  with  nega- 
tion  or   with   Being-for-other      But  what  is  mirrored   here  is 
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just  inner  qualification,  inner  determination  proper,  or  peculiar 
inner  nature.  One  can  understand  this,  and  how  the  notion  of 
capaeUy  or  ch-pnhdihf  is  brought  about ;  and  one  can  see  also  that 
this  is  a  detenniiiateness  not  only  beent,  but  an  sich  becnt,  or 
beeot  in  itself.  From  In-itseif  to  In  it,  there  ia  a  rise  of  manifes- 
tation, still  the  abstractness  of  the  In-iiseif  is  a  necessary  moment ; 
without  abstractness,  the  inner*  naittre  would  simply  be  Being-for- 
Other,  which  it  is  not.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  grammar  in  the 
phrase  *  into  which  it  is  reflected  into  itself:'  it  is  Hegel's, 
however,  and  intentional. 

That  to  which  the  Something  is  adequate,  is  evidently  the  force 
of  Besiimmung  here,  which  is  thus,  as  it  were,  equal  to  the  defini- 
tion, and  more  than  the  diflerentia. 

No.  1  further  illustrates  this  sense  of  Bestimmung ;  and  the 
reader  has  simply  to  see  that  this  sense  has  fairly  risen,  as  well 
as  that  nothing  has  been  taken  in  from  elsewhere.  Well  con- 
sidered, what  is  said  about  'determinateness  manifoldly  growing 
through  involution  with  Other,'  »S:c.,  does  not  impugn  this  state- 
ment :  we  are  still  in  presence  only  of  our  original  materials. 

The  next  paragraph  contains  excellent  illustration,  but  is  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  intimate  initiation  before  one  can  find  oneself  at 
home  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  understand  Eeason  to  be  Vernunft 
(Ver-nomnienes) ;  and  that  implies  wimt  h  taken  together  ami 
tranSf  which  again  is  the  concrete  All  and  tlie  resuioiug  Due,  or 
simply  the  living  Totality  that  is.  In  this  light,  then,  Man  is  the 
thinking  totality  of  all  that  is,  or  of  the  universe.  This  is  his  dder- 
viination,  but  thought  as  such  is  his  dderminateness ;  or  tlie  one 
is  his  qualification,  the  other  his  qualificatedness.  Then,  again, 
all  that  Man  is,  even  what  in  him  has  not  the  form  of  thought  (as 
the  element  of  nature  or  of  sense),  is  in  itself  thought  But  Man 
is  thought  uot  only  in  himself  but  in  him;  that  ia,  we  cannot 
say  '  there  is  nothing  in  him*  but  we  must  say  there  is  thought  in 
him:  it  is  recognised  as  his  manifestible  peculiar  nature — as  his 
Bestimmung,  and  throughout  his  whole  actuality  and  existence. 
Thought  is  thus  concrete,  not  the  abstract  form  as  which  we  gener- 
ally regard  it,  but  endowed  with  the  luhalt  and  Erfiilhing,  the 
implement  and  complement  of  actual  objectivity  and  life.  Such 
is  man's  nature,  life,  or  living  purpose;  but  tliis  nature  is  only  iji 
iisdf  it  is  not  a  completed  realisation  and  statement,  not  wdu  full 
explication  and  expansion ;  it — ^together  with  this  filling  which  is 
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veritably  id  it — is  in  the  form  of  In-iiself  in  general — it  is  only  an 
Is-to-he~\iB  jUliiuj  appears  as  external  to  it,  as  over-against  it,  as 
what  still  is  to  he  brought  into  it  In  this  way,  this  paragraph 
will  be  found  intelhgible,  I  have  attempted  to  help  a  little  the 
last  sentence  in  the  translation.  The  construction  of  this  sentence 
is  peculiar ;  for  the  last  die  in  it,  referring  to  the  ErfiiUuiig,  has 
awkwardly  to  skip  clauses  to  make  good  its  reference.  ImplemefU 
is  used  in  its  etymological  sense  for  fillings  &c. 

No,  2  has  seven  paragraphs,  and  we  shall  remark  on  them 
separately.  The  tirst  is  easy  in  itself,  but  is  received  with  hesita- 
tion and  suspicion  by  the  reader.  Hegel  appears  here  to  play  so 
very  clearly  fast  and  loose  just  as  it  suits  him,  that  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  the  whole  business  must  just  be  held  patent.  It  is  to  be 
said,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  really  w  .vo/  that,  for  a]l 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  we  have  still  before  us  the  original 
miG  or  fimdamen,  and  the  original  hm  or  momcrUa;  and  that  it  is 
not  OUT  fault,  nor,  indeed,  virtue,  if  reflexion  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that,  or  now  in  this  moment  and  now  in  that,  should  seem 
dmthk  and  contradictory.  This  doubleness  is  in  truth  not  ours,  but 
that  of  the  thing  itself^  of  what  is.  It  is  quite  fair,  then,  to  return 
to  the  Being-for-other,  and  the  result  of  its  independence  now :  in 
fact,  we  must  see  that  Us  independence  now,  or  mitmde  of  the  deier- 
mifmti^n  as  the  ddermination,  can  only  be  what  Hegel  calls  it — 
the  Beschallfenlieit  ■ — ^for  the  Beschaffenheit  of  anything  is  just 
that  Being-for-other  in  it  which  remains  apart  from  its  function 
proper,  its  detining  and  characterising  business  as  such. 

The  next  paragraph  is  explanatory,  aud  its  general  reference 
outwards  is  perfectly  allowable.  It  is  to  be  seen  as  a  result  of  its 
very  metaphysical  or  logical  constitution,  too,  that  Something  ia 
a  prey  to  influence  from  without :  Something  has  negation,  other, 
in  it 

Change  in  Something  (t'.6„  anything)  will  be  found  to  be 
seated,  not  where  the  Something  is  in  itself,  but  where  it  is  indif- 
ferent outer  other^  or  where  it  is  indifferent  outer  Being-for-other ; 
and  that,  as  apart  from  the  determination  (or  qualification)  as 
suchi  is  the  region  of  what  we  name  Talification.  Change,  too,  is 
legitimately  introduced,  for  change  is  implied  in  being  *  a  prey  to 
influence  from  without/ 

The  fourth  paragraph  contains  the  reciprocal  transition  of  Quali- 
fication into  Talification,  and  of  the  latter  into  the  former*  and  is 
of  some  length  and   difficulty.      The  burthen   is  this:  Qualifi- 
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catioD  arises  from  fc!ie  reflexion  of  the  Being-tor-other  of  the  Some- 
thing into  the  In-itself  of  the  ssime,,  and  is  analogous  to  what  we 
name  ^eial  futiciian.  But  though  the  reflexion  has  sublated  the 
Being-for-other,  it  has  not  cancelled  it — ^the  constitutive  moments 

(of  the  Something  still  remain  other  to  other.     But  the  Being-for- 
other  that  remains  outside  of  the  Qualification  (special  function) 
18  Talification — concomitant,  collateral,  secondary,  or,  as  it  were, 
contingent  function*     The  Qualification  seems  indifterent,  then,  to 
_fche  Talification;  yet  as  regards  the  Something  botli  are  in  ii,  or 
jth  belong  to  the  one  determinate ness  of  the  Something,  or  both, 
len,  by  implication  pass  into  one  another  mutually.    Wliat  Sonie- 
fcthing  is  m  itself  is  also  in  it;  but  that  implies  a  Being-for-other 
I — or  just  another  to  which  the  qualification  is  open  :  but  qualifi- 
[cation  in  involution  with  other  is  talification.     Or  the  determiu- 
[ateness  as  such  implies  a  negative,  and  thus  introduces  an  element 
[)f  otherness  into  the  qualification  which  is  thus  again  talification. 
[These  steps  are  certainly  difBcult,  and  the  original  is  not  easy. 
Perhaps  it  is  after  the  words  *  the  connexion  is  more  particulai-ly 
lis/  that  the  reader  finds  the  longest  pause ;  for  the  copula  of 
thought  that  unites  the  immediately  next  sentence,  relating  to  the 
'  qualification  as  such  being  open  to  the  relation  to  other/  with  the 
sentence  which  follows,  bearing  on  the  *  determinateneas  being  at 
kthe  same  time  moment/  is,  we  should  say,  very  hard  to  hit.    Indeed, 
^"what  the  precise   '  determinateness '  alluded   to  is,  is  not  at  all 
readily  seen.     The  sentence  or  two  of  comment  immediately  above 

i declare  the  determinateuess  in  question  to  be  the  first  and  original 
determinateness  as  such,  while  they  make  the  one  sentence  (of  the 
two  whose  copula  is  difl&cult  to  see),  though  corroborative^  yet 
independent  of  the  other.  The  former  of  them  may  also  be  con- 
ceived as  preliminarily  demonstrating  the  '  openness  to  other  ]  * 
but  that,  as  the  comment  holds,  amounts  at  once  to  talification. 
In  short,  the  differentia  is  at  bottom  a  proprium  ;  and  a  proprium 
-ia  always  a  possible  differentia. 

I  The  conversion  of  Talification  into  QualiScation  occurs  thus: 
the  element  of  talification  is  that  by  which  tlie  Something  is  open 
to  the  accidentality  of  involution  with  other.  Now,  this  element 
per  9c  is  just  what  was  called  the  Other  as  such.     It  is  thus  the 

r  other  of  itself,  and  so  again  self-referent  There-being :  but  that  is 
just  an  In-itsclf  together  with  a  detennifiateness  or— qualification. 
Thus,  talification    which  appeared    outer   is   identified  with   the 
iner»  and   thus   the   determining   of  the  other  is  met  by   the 
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immaDent  determining  of  the  Something  itself.  To  illustrate — 
the  Samething  is  a  chair,  the  B^Uimmmvj  or  qualification  is  huuian 
support  in  a  certain  posture,  its  Bdng- for -other  is  solidity,  its 
determtTtateness  is  wood,  ita  Beschajfinheit  or  talijlcaiion  is  tn- 
fiammahmty*  This  Bting-for-otltcr  of  wood  expressed  by  its 
inflammability  does  not  concern  that  which  is  reflected  into  the 
Something  as  chair  (solidity) and  fulfils  the  Bestiiiimnng  support; 
they  seera  indifferent  to  each  other:  it  is  the  solidity  in  the  wood, 
and  not  its  irijiammahility,  which  concerns  the  chair  in  its  function 
as  chair,  Ne%'ertheles9,  the  iuflammability  as  regards  the  chair  is 
in  it ;  and  this  involves  a  Being-for-other,  or  another  to  which 
the  special  function  of  the  chair  is  open  and  exposed.  Or  the 
deter niinateness,  wood,  is  at  the  same  time  moment,  and  contains 
at  the  same  time  the  qualitative  difference,  to  be  different  from 
the  In-itsclf,  to  be  the  negative  of  the  Something  (the  chair),  or 
another  There-being,  another  Thereness,  ^ness,  Nessness,  or  just 
entity  than  the  chair.  In  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  the  function 
special  of  the  chair  is  involved  with  whatever  Being-for-other 
(quality)  the  determinat4snes8»  the  wood,  possesses,  and  is  thus 
talification.  The  inflammability  of  the  chair  is  held  over,  and  i% 
terrorevi  of,  the  qualification  or  function  of  tlie  chair.  Another 
Being-for-other  of  the  chair  that  remains  outside  of  its  qualification 
or  special  function  is,  that  the  wood  is  food  to  a  certain  tick  or 
worm  ;  this  Being-for-other  is  thus  talification  ;  and  how*  dependent 
the  function  proper  or  the  qualification  is  on  this  talification  is 
too  obvious  to  require  extension :  the  chair,  in  short,  may  fall 
into  powder,  and  qualification  vanish  into  talification. 

Again,  the  Being-for-other  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
qualification  of  the  chair,  but  is  separated  from  it  as  talification, 
evidently  ^<:r  .st^- just  amounts  to  what  has  been  named  the  Other 
as  such.  Take  it  as  the  inflammability  of  wood — that  is  other 
to  ita  solidity ;  in  the  chair,  it  is  just  the  other  as  such,  the  other 
of  itself,  so  self  to  self-referent  There*being»  or  a  self  to  self- 
referent  entity — ^inflammable  wood.  It  is  so,  too,  we  see  that  the 
talification  belongs  to  what  the  Something  is  in  itself,  or  that  the 
Something  alters  with  the  talification.  The  chair  falls  to  powder 
under  its  eatableness,  or  into  charcoal  under  its  inflammability. 
For  the  determinateness  of  the  chair,  the  wood,  is  at  once  the 
chair  and  the  other  of  the  chair.  Here  we  can  see  how  the  other 
of  the  something  is  the  other  per  se,  the  other  in  itself,  the  other 
of  itself,  the  other  of  the  other,  &c. ;  for  the  wood  as  other  of  the 
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chair  is  the  other  of  itself,  and  so  an  entity  referent  of  self  to  self, 
or  wood  as  such.  Any  number  of  similar  illustratioas  will  not 
now  be  difficult  to  the  reader,  and  the  passage  of  qualification  into 
taUficatioUy  or  of  gtmJily  into  taiiti^,  and  ince  versd,  as  well  as  how 
it  is  true  that  Something  always  involves  an  Other  wliich  is  itself 
^iome thing,  will  not  now  probably  he  hard  to  see.  We  are  not 
confined  either  to  such  finite  things  as  chairs^  &c.,  for  examples, — 
we  may  similarly  nse  men.  The  quality  of  Napoleon  was  to  lead 
armies^  and  to  reach  thus  his  zenith;  but  it  was  his  tality  to  be 
vulgarly  ambitious,  to  seek  aristocratic  cmintxions,  and  to  reach  thus 
his  narfir  and  extinction.     It  was  the  quality  of  Burns  to  sing; 

I'      but  it  was  his  tality  to  he  greedy  of  the  nionmnt :  as  high>  then,  as 
be  rose  by  quality,  so  low  did  he  sink  by  tality. — The  theme  is 
new  and    endless;    but  surely  it   is   enough    to  sliow   the   vein, 
irithout  exhausting  it— by  an  easy  process  of  rhetoric  or  simple 
|»rosiness  which  will,  perhaps^  prove  irresistible  to  others. — It  is 
important  to  see  tlmt  tlie  Sotnething  always  still  expresses  its  own 
j^inner  self  in  the  tality,  and  that  it  is  with  the  tality  that  Some- 
iing  alters  itself.     This  is  well  seen  in  all   the  illustrations — 
lair,  Napoleon,  Burns. 
The  fifth  paragraph   tells  us,  what  we  see  perfectly,  that  the 
lauge  now  alluded  to  is  not  that  which  concerned  the  traffic  in 
|t8  own  self  of  the  Something  with  the  Other  brou^fit  to  it  by  its 
uwn  Determinateneris,  but  a  change  fairly  expressed  and  overtly 
Explicated  as  regards  the  Something,     The  first  change  was  wholly 
of    the   nature  of  In-Usdf;  but  this  is  one  detei mined  :  it  also 
Ippears   to   be  connected  with  a  development  of  tlie  potential 
iterior  or  within-itself  of  the  Something.     Or,  we  may  say,  the 
irstothering  of  Something  was  implicit ^  while  the  present  is,  on  the 
T^xitT^Ty^  explicit :  negation  is  now  explicitly  determined  as  im- 
manent to  Something,  or  as  its  evolved  wiihin-itael/t  whereas  pre* 
viously  negation  was  discerned  in  Something  only  liy  implication. 
The  identification  of  quality  and  tality  replaces  tlie  Something. 
Still,  in  view   of   the  qualitative   difference  subsisting  between 
qualification  and  talification  there  appear  two  Somethings.    These 
two  Somethings,  then,  are  in  tfie  one  Sometliing;  tiiey  are  not 
separated  by   mere  abstract  difference,  by  difference  as  such,  a 
difference  having  place  in  their  comparison  only  ;  their  difference 
is   now   rather    immanent   to   them,    inherent    in    them.       The 
affirmation    of    neither   is   direct,    the    affirmation    of    both    is 
indirect;    it   is   a   restdt    of    the    elimination    of    the   otherness 
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introduced  by  the  quality  or  qualification,  whether  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other,  into  the  common  In -itself.  This  cau  be 
illustrated  by  the  chair  and  the  wood,  which  are  two  Somethings 
in  their  qualitative  difference,  and  one  only  after  suhlation  of  the 
saine.  Or  we  may  say,  water  is  Something ;  its  quality  is  that  it 
is  the  universal  menstruum  that  flows,  or  just,  par  exccllencct  the 
Vehicle ;  its  tality  ia  capability  of  becoming  ice.  Well,  H  O  is  in 
each  (the  water  and  tiie  ice),  or  each  is  H  0.  This  is  the  onf 
something,  but  they  themselves  again  are  two.  Yet  the  negation, 
or  difiference  between  them,  is  an  inherent  one ;  it  belongs  to  the 
within -itself  of  the  H  O.  Each,  too,  affirmatively  is,  not  directly 
as  either  water  or  ice,  but — ^indirectly  through  elimination  of  ail 
determined  difference — as  H  0.  As  water  and  ice,  nevertheless, 
they  are  miiUmlly  indifferent. 

*  Something  relates  itself  thus  mU  of  its  oit^n  self  to  the  other : ' 
it  is  important  here  to  see  the  etymological  force  of  verhdlt  ^^ck 
Fer,  as  we  have  seen^  implies  transition  to  and  vnih,  or  both  tram 
a,nd  cum:  the  Something  rdaies  itself  to  the  other,  then,  in  the 
sense  that  it  holds  itself  awat/  (transformiugly)  to  and  tmth  the 
other  Tins  we  see  (as  in  the  relatmn  of  water  to  ice)  to  occur, 
too,  mtt  of  its  own  self  The  ice  is  set  in  the  water  as  its  own 
moment,  and  the  ice  is  here  the  otherwise-being.  The  Being- 
within-self,  or  just  the  within  of  the  water,  includes  in  it  this 
negation,  this  ice,  and  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  water  continues  to 
have  its  affirmative  being.  The  ice  is  just  the  developed  within-itself 
of  the  water.  But  ice  and  water  are  qualitatively  different,  the  ice 
is  apart  from  or  out  of  the  water:  this  must  be  allowed,  for  Some- 
thing  is  Something  only  by  negation  or  suhlation  of  the  other. 
(This  we  saw  when  engaged  on  Something  and  Other  as  such.) 
Only  by  such  suhlation  is  it  that  the  Something  presents  itaelf 
as  over-agaiust  the  Other,  which  here  for  the  Brst  time  is  itself  a 
There-being,  or  a  separate  entity ;  it  is  thus  external  to  it,  or, 
seeing  that  tliey  still  cohere  in  their  notion,  it  is  otherness  in 
general  that  results — each  is  something  and  each  is  other.  Of  the 
Somethings  we  have  here,  then,  though  colierent  in  their  notion 
(HO),  the  one  (the  water)  is  qualilatively  distinct  from  the  other 
(the  ice).  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Being-within-itself  (of  the  water) 
is  the  non-being  of  the  otherwise- being  (the  ice)  which  is  implied 
in  it  (the  water),  but  at  the  same  time  distinguished  or  dis-cemed 
as  be^nt,  the  Something  itself  (the  water)  is  the  negation,  ihr 
ceamiij  of  uTwiher  in  it ;  it  is  explicitly  put — it  is  in  positioii — it 
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is  set  us  negatively  preserving  itself  against  the  other,  and  as 

aintaining  itself  by  the  other.     The  ice  is  at  once  the  negation 

d  the  affirmation  of  the  water.     The  wifchin-itself  of  the  water 

is  the  negation  of  the  negation  (the  ice) — or  this  is  its  in-itBelf,  or 

hat  it  is  in  itself.     But  negation  of  the  ice  is  as  simple  negation 

it.     But   this   amouiifs   to   Limit:  the  negations  are  at  once 

mutually  excluded  and  mutually  implied. 

As  regards  technical  terms^  almost  all  has  been  already  said  that 
required.     It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Ansich  becomes 
rmitteU  (be-middled,  he-mediated),  and  no  longer  abstract  when 
the   Seyn-fiir-Anderes    is    reflected    into    it      Still    it    remains 
relatively  abstract;  the  cfmir  regarded  as  the  reflexion  into  itself 
relatively  abstract  as  regards  its  determinateneas,  its  Being-for- 
^ther,  the  wood,  &c.     The  eye  as  the  eye  is  a  reflexion  into  itself, 
d  relatively  abstract  compared  with  its  coats,  &c.     Further  on, 
ract  is  seen  in  the  sense  of  formal  self-identity  as  regards  the 
Hfferenjceoi  the  Somethings  when  involved  in  aiieration,  or  change. 
*€te  is  seen  to  imply  implement,  or  filling.     Soikn  will  come 
be  explained  again :  it  always  refers  to  a  bdft^  to  be,  or  an  owing 
[or  ought'im^)  to  be.     If  the  reader  looks  deeply  at  the  phrase  *  the 
^ther  of  itself,'  he  will  see  that  this  is  an  exact  expression  of  the  con- 
ititution  of  Something,  as  it  is  found  developed  in  its  own  place. 
We  have  now  achieved  a  most  important  stage  in  the  study  of 
egel.     This  matter  of  qualification,  &c.,  and  the  transition  into 
imit,  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  pons  asinorum^  over  which 
mi  students  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  cross.     (That  it  has 
len  passed^   I   know,)     The  present  writer^  for  his  part,  must 
fiifess  that  he  lay  in  leaguer  here  for  years,  aud  that  the  para- 
ph in  especial  in  which  the  transition  to  Limit  formally  occurs 
\  a  thousand  times  abandoned  as  utterly  and  wholly  hopeless, 
regards  this  particular  paragraph,  what  is  said  in  allusion  to 
ihe  JiTst   Something  is  an  endless  stumbling-block  till  the  true 
lint  of  view  is  obtained ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  suddenly  seen  to 
very  simple.     The  opposition  relating  here  '  first  properly  to  a 
There-being  itself*  demonstrates  the  *Jlrst  Sometliing*  to  be  the 
hrst  of  the   two  considered  h^re,  and  not  the  first  something  as 
treated  in  the  book  itself.     But  future  students  will  never  know 
what  they  owe  to  those  who  have  preceded  them.     The  point  of 
view,  however,  that   removes   the   great  difficulty  of  the  para- 
graph will  be  got>  perhaps,  from  the  foltowiug:  if,  as  regards  the 
Something  and  the  Oiher  of  Change,  the  student  insist  on  seeing 
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in  his  conception  the  Otlier  only  as  hnmaneni  in,  and  not — as 

other — separated  from,  the  Something,  he  will  never  succeed  in 
realising  Limii:  let  him  eject  it  aa  other  (simple  negation)  and 
then  negate  it  as  other  (negation  of  the  nejration),  and  limit  is  at 
once  visible.  Water  and  ice  are  qualitatively  other — separation  ; 
they  are  at  bottom  the  same— communion :  limit  is  between  both 
and  both ;  as  negation  of  the  negation,  it  unites  both,  as  negation 
simply  it  divides  both.  The  Something  first  claims  and  then 
denies — first  drags  in  and  then  ejects — and  this  is  the  function 
of  the  character  in  question  (Limit).  In  short,  assumption  of  the 
other,  rejection  of  the  other — these  are  the  fulcra  of  the  move- 
ment from  Beschaffenheit  to  Grenze. 

It  will  not  liave  escaped  the  reader,  probably,  that  the  portion 
of  Kegels  L'>i/ic  which  we  have  just  discussed  concerns  that 
matter  which  mjiinly  appears  in  Ancient  Logic  as  the  Predicables: 
the  Genus,  the  Species,  the  Differentia,  or  Differentia  specifics, 
Siaipopa  aSoTTotoi,  the  Froprium,  the  Accidens^  the  Definitio,  Ac, 
have  all  place  liere.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  this;  the 
extension  of  it  hy  the  reader  himself  will  usefully  familiarise  him 
with  the  various  materials.  It  belongs  to  the  worth  of  Hegel  that 
he  has,  as  it  were,  re-vitalised  tliese — otlierwise— mere  gram- 
matical vocahles,  and  exhibited  them  in  their  living  connexion 
with  the  absolute.  (This  last  word,  however  unintelligible,  just 
amounts  to  the  very  well-known  and  familiar  lucrum  natura.)  In 
fact  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view  that,  so  far  as  Hegel  is  con- 
cerned, the  7'€jtrxi*y7is  are  always  inlcd,  are  such  as  have  occurred 
in  the  developiuent  and  formation  of  the  thought  of  all  of  U3 — of 
thought  as  thtjitf^lU. 

In  number  3,  now,  we  have  tlie  very  important  and  striking 
evolution  of  the  notion  of  Limit.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  into  the 
mood  of  mind,  the  recueillem^^ii,  the  peculiar  Vertiefwji^,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  realisation  and  proper  iutelHgeiice  of  the  determi- 
nations which  present  themselves  here.  Tliere  is  a  uiode  of  read- 
ing the  pertinent  sentences,  and  of  looking  at  the  occuirent 
distinctions,  whiuh  ends  in  a  result  so  Hat  and  shallow  and  trivial, 
that  really  one  feels  tempted  to  say,  if  we  are  to  consider  this  the 
veritalde  outcome,  then  assuredly  Hegel  might  have  spared  him- 
self all  his  pains  lioth  of  thought  and  writing. 

The  Pyreiieefi  nre  just  as  much  Spain's  limit  on  tlie  s«ide  of  Pmncciw  Fnmcif** 
on  the  aiHe  of  Hpuin  ^  the  *1i;iiiii*'l  just  iik  much  limits  off  Kiunc**  from 
Eiiglandf  ua  Kugluncl  from  FrutiEr  ;  tin'  Hhtnc  whkh  divides  AbiM  fium 
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Baden,  ei^ually  ilivides  Biwlen  from  Alsace,  &c.  ...  In  ]iasamg  from  French 
to  Spiuikh  soil,  we  say.  There  France  entl«,  here  Spain  begins  ;  contrariwise, 
in  pasBUig  from  Spaui.^h  to  French  soil,  we  mj  of  the  Hame  sod  which  in  the 
first  insitance  was  dedi^nateti  as  beginning  of  Spain,  that  it  is  the  termination 
of  Spain  ;  and  what  was  regarded  be  lore  as  the  termination  of  France,  converts* 
Itaelf  into  its  commencement^ 

It  is  in  the  saoie  ueighbourhood  that  we  find  Roseiikraaz  philo- 
sophising in  the  following  form  ;— 

To  destine  a  man  for  the  vocation  of  the  artist,  who  possessed  not  any 
original  capacity  for  snch  a  fnnction,  were  in  vain.  The  eye  Itos  the  destina- 
tion to  see,  becanse  iti  light  U  htix  it^  qturlUtf ;  IT  I«  LlGHT-GKKfiDY, 

That  is,  the  eye  sees  because  it  sees !     But  it  is  something  quite 
►  else  that  we  must  endeavour  to  recognise  here  in  Hegel — ^the 
primordial  thoughts,  namely,  which  contain  the  universe,  or — the 
I  same  thing  from  another  side — those  thoughts  which,  acquired  in 
latency,  now  latently  constitute  in  all  of  us  the  soul  and  substance 
of  everything  we  see  or  feel.     At  pp.  249,  250,  251  above,  we 
I  shall  find  a  useful  comment  of  HegeVs  own  on  what  now  occupies 
US,    There  we  are  told  that  the  individual,  as  but  a  sum  of  refer- 
ences to  other,  has  his  being  not  in  himself.     There  we  hear  also 
of  herbs  remaining  equal  to  themselves  when  involved  with  other, 

I  or  of  making  themselves  good  in  said  other  and  through  said  other. 
Lastly,  we  hear  of  the  patuf  attributed  by  Jacob  Bohrae  to  quali- 
ties, the  hitter,  the  fiery,  the  sour,  &c.,  in  that  they  maintain  and 
produce  themselves  only  in  the  streas  of  conflict  In  beginning 
the  discussion  of  Limit,  it  is  with  such  considerations  as  these  that 
we  are  to  prepare  our  minds.  In  short,  wa  are  to  carry  vividly 
with  us  our  findings  in  regard  to  tality^  for  tality  is  the  region — 
and  it  is  a  vital  one — in  which  lies  the  limit  that  at  once  unites 
and  separates  Something  and  Other.  We  are  to  see  assertion  and 
negation  meet  in  limit — we  are  to  see  that  this  one  line  of  aqua 
fortis,  Limit,  sums  and  contains  in  it  the  virtue  of  Something  on 
this  side,  and  of  Other  on  that ;  that  it  u  the  Something,  and  that 
M  it  is  (Jhe  Other.  Of  a  truth,  it  is  a  very  genuine,  very  exquisite, 
very  penetrating  and  comprehensive  meta physic,  which  y  here 
exhibits  to  us.  To  a  man  who  has  a  turn  that  way,  indeed,  the 
delight  in  the  successive  steps  and  in  the  result  may  prove  no  less 

■  *  Ro^enkmn};:  WUsenschaft  dor  Losjiacjipii  idee  ;  K^uigsbcrjt?,  185H;  Parti.,  pp. 
140,  141-  (It  \n  to  be  Jieknowledg'nl  rhnt  thewf  aro  still  ilbHtrntiont!  of  limit,  arid 
that  Rosenkraiix  tiiii;ht  still  hive  hail  veritabh*  luutHphyHical  d^'pth  in  mind*  One 
haa  to  CAJTifess  innbility  to  grasp  that  pliilosophictd  *  Ji^ht-greodinefla '  which  fol- 
low».^New») 
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entrancing  than  that  which  was  experienced  by  Pythagoras  on  the 
squaring  of  his  triangle,  or  that  of  Keats  on  first  looking  int 
Homer.  Some  thing  and  Other  are  to  be  conceived  in 
mutual  grips^  tlien,  and  not  side-by-side  indifferents ;  each  is  in 
the  line  of  contact,  and  each  is  negated — ^or  is  not — in  the  same. 
Now,  we  are  still  to  conceive  ourselves  in  presence  of  our  original 
materials :  we  have  still  before  us  the  original  Something  and  the 
original  Other,  though  thickened  mutually  by  mutual  reflexions — 
Being-in-self,  Beiug-for-other,  Being-i/i-iY,  qualification,  talifica- 
tion,  &c,— till  now  the  evolution  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
seeks  to  replace  both  by  the  single  characterisation,  Limit  For 
instance,  chair  was  an  example  of  the  original  Something,  the 
Other  of  which  was  wood.  Now,  the  wood  introducea  inilam- 
mableness  into  the  chair ;  but  still  the  chair,  aa  a  chair,  sets 
bounds  to  this  action  on  it  of  its  own  other.  The  chair  does  not 
succumb  at  once;  the  chair  remains  a  chair  for  so  long;  the  chair, 
by  its  very  siise,  &c..  may  negate  the  in  flam  mableness.  Even  here 
there  is  a  Limit  Much  more  is  there  a  Limit  where  the  Quality 
of  the  Burns,  the  Napoleon,  meets  and  potentially  engages  the 
Tality  of  the  same.  Certainly,  more  closely-illustrative  exampletfH 
are  supplied  by  the  collapse  of  light  and  darkness  into  colour,  ci^^ 
acid  and  alkali  into  salt,  &c, ;  but  still  it  is  right  to  see  that  we 
are  not  obliged  to  turn  our  backs  on  what  we  set  out  with,  and 
that  this  is  really  such  as  to  imply  the  matter  of  the  new  illtistra- 
lions  as  well  Of  these,  colour,  as  between  light  and  darkness, 
will  probably  suffice  to  assist  the  reader  throughout  the  whole 
dialectic  here. 

The  discussion  immediately  before  us  embraces  a  preliniinaij^f 
paragrapli,  and  three  statements  of  moments,  respectively  desig- 
nated by  the  grammata — a,  fi,  y*     We  shall  bestow  a  remark, 
two  on  tliese  in  their  order. 

Being- for-other  is  indeterminate,  affirmative  community 
Something  with  its  Other:*  this  applies  to  the  relation  of  the 
original  Something  to  its  Other,  as  well  as  to  that  Something 
engaged  in  change  and  so  involved  witli  other — which  is  the  point 
that  we  have  reached  at  present,  and  the  point,  therefore,  that  w© 
have  specially  to  bear  in  mind.  Change^  too,  as  we  saw,  was 
fairly  introduced,  and  we  have  thereby  acquired  for  ourselves  the 
right  of  a  wider  externality,  and  of  an  influence  from  without  iii 
general.  The  Limit  appears  at  first  the  direct  antithesis  of 
Being-for-other,  or  the  Non-being-for-other.     The  fulcra  of 


ir^o^^ 
it^o^^ 
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dialectic  moveroeDt  are  at  once   indicated    by  the  opposing   of 
ideaUt/  to  realty, 
i  Under  a,  we  see,  firstly,  that  Limit,  as  Non-being  as  well  of  the 

■Something  as  of  the  Other,  is  just  Non-being  of  Something  in 
^^^eral ;  and  secondly,  that  Limit,  as  Non-being  of  the  Other*  is 
^^Being  of  the  Something.     Something,  then,  has  the  Limit  in  it, 
and  is  Something  through  that  which  is  also  its  Non-being,    Thus, 
through  Limit,  Something  at  once  is  and  is  not,  and  Other  at  once 
is  and  is  not. 

Under  fi,  we  find  that  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other  of 

e  Limit,  Something  exists  out  frofii  its  limit.     Darkness  and 

light  exist  equally  out  from  colour.      As  regards  Hegel's   own 

examples,  thouglt  they  illustrate  well  the  relation  of  the  Something 

being  out  from  the  limit,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  we  should 

place  their  Other,     '  //  is  the  middle  between  both,  and  in  ii  they 

cease :  *  how  apply  this  to  the  line,  or  the  plane,  or  the  solid  ?    Tiie 

line  is  on  one  side  of  the  Limit,  the  Point;  but  what  are  we  to 

conceive  as  the  Other,  on  the  other  side  ?     We  may  ask  the  same 

^question  as  regards  plane  and  solid.     I  suppose  there  is  no  answer, 

^■but  that  tlie  line,  plane,  solid,  &c,,  in  the  oth(^r  directmn  is  the 

VOther.     It  requires  a  good  deal  of  reflexion,  however,  before  we 

retire  satisfied  here.*     Limit  is  spoken  of  as  presenting  itself  to 

conception  first  of  all  spatially,  or,  so  to  speak,  in  the  terms  of 

[Space:  we  ar«  told,  too,  that  the  conception  is  but  the  oid'Of-iU' 

^^9tlf'nf^^  of  the   notion, — as  it  were,  the  trope,  the  symbol,  the 

^  metaphor  of  the  latter. 

The  concluding  moment  (y)  deserves  and  requires  the  very  closest 
attention.  It  may  be  named  the  metaphysic — and  also  the 
essence — of  distin^uishabhn€ss ;  and  due  Vaiiefitng,  or  a  due 
deepening  of  ourselves  into  the  matter  concerned—aud  it  would  de- 
light a  Hegel  to  observe  this  involuntary  dialectical  identification  of 
a  deepening  xtUo  ourselv&i  with  a  deepening  into  the  thing  itself— ought 
to  bring  with  it  a  vivid  conviction  of  the  substantial  existence  of 
an  element  of  reflexion  in  the  very  crassest  of  the  things  of  sense, 
OtU  from  or  without  the  Limit,  Something  is  necessarily  un- 
limited. LTnlimited  Something  is  simply  iVlsssness  quite  generally 
— unlimited  &-ness  (There-being),  But  the  Other  is  situated 
precisely  similarly  :  it,  too,  is  simply  Sb-ness,  simply  Nessness,  and 
without  end.  Either  can  be  called  Something,  either  can  be  called 
Other;  but  ttiey  possess  not  a  single  distinction,  the  one  from  the 
•  Tlie  point  avM^  thu  line  ure  tho  two:  limit,  properly,  Ib  between  liatli* — New, 
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other :  each  is  simply  Nessness — that  and  nothing  else.  They  are 
both,  therefore,  the  sa^me  thing. 

But  now  each  is  Daseyn  (There-being,  &c,),  or  each  is  Seyn 
(Being)  with  a  Bestimmtheit  (a  deterniinateness).  Now,  this 
determinateuess,  in  which  each  is  what  it  is  diijtiuguishably  from 
the  other,  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  Limit  between  them.  But 
into  this  Limit  the  determinateness  of  rack  enters:  this  Limit  is 
their  common  distinf^uislmbleness.  But  the  distinguishablenesB  of 
each  falling  into  the  one  Limit,  this  one  Limit  is  at  once  their 
unity  and  diversity  ;  and,  again,  unity  and  diversity  of  the  same 
things,  tills  Just  expresses  the  constitution  of  There-being  as  it 
manifested  itself  in  its  place.  There-being  and  Lin*it,  each  then 
ia  found  to  be  identical  as  well  with  Something  as  with  Other,  or 
we  have  a  double  identity  of  both.  Now  this  implies  that  Some- 
thing has  Nessness  (There-being)  only  in  the  Limit,  while,  again, 
the  immediate,  direct  entity  of  the  Something  being  at  the  same 
time  the  negative  of  tlie  Limit,  the  Something — which  has  but 
just  bee  J I  placed  in  the  Limit — *just  as  much  sunders  itself  from 
itself^  and  points  away  over  and  beyond  itself  to  its  non-being, 
pronouncing  this  its  being,  and  so  passing  over  into  the  same/ 
The  latter  part  of  this  description  refers  to  Something  being  out 
from  its  Limit,  while  its  Limit  is  its  true  Self. 

The  illtistrations  that  follow  in  the  text  commend  themselves 
Sometimt!S  the  German  is  more  graphic  tljan  the  English  here : 
for  instance,  the  eye  itself  seems  to  be  considered  in  such  phrases 
as  '  in  the  point,  the  line  as  well  /dn/;t  an  as  hort  avf'  almost  as 
if  it  were,  in  the  point,  the  line  as  well  catches  on  as  leaves  off,  as 
well  kindles  up  as  dies  out  The  unrest  of  the  Soinething  iti  its 
Limit,  as  uf  the  Line  in  the  Point,  usually  represented  as  arbitrary 
conception,  but  now  cfiaracterised  as  natural  dialectic,  is  very 
striking.  No  less  striking  is  the  demonstration  of  the  dimenswnM 
of  the  point  in  consequence  of  its  having  place  only  in  a  There- 
being  or  There-ness,  which  There-ness,  as  quite  indefinite  Thero^ 
ness,  can  only  be  space.  Limit  and  There- being  have  been  so 
.  identified  aw/  distinguished,  that  the  perfectly  abstract  limit,  the 
point,  having  its  There-being  in  its  limit  and  yet  beyond  it, 
must  set  itself  infinitely  beside  itself,  and  give  rise  to  the  per- 
fectly abstract  Ttiere-being  or  ?%e?Y-ness,  space ;  and  such  is^tAvt 
Thsre-being  or  There-ness  in  which  it  is.  Altogether  here,  under 
Limit,  one  '  sups  full '  of  dialectic — dialectic  not  more  startling 
either  than  it  is  fertile,  and,  we  hope  we   may  add,  convincing. 
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The  angle,  the  pivot,  the  hinge  of  this  dialectic  lies  pretty  much 
in  this — That  the  development  of  the  contradictions  of  limit  leads 
to  the  bringing  together  of  Something  and  Other  as  each  just 
There-being,  and  finally  to  the  crumpling  of  all  up  into  Limit  as 
the  inner  of  both  Something  and  Other,  and  the  inner  just  of 
Nessness  at  all.  Entity,  we  may  remark,  has  also  been  used  here 
as  another  synonym  of  There-being ;  indeed,  the  word  aught^  or 
augJUnesSf  if  always  alone  used,  would,  we  doubt  not,  come  very 
well,  in  the  end,  to  represent  and  convey  the  Hegelian  Daseyn : 
when  Hegel  began,  Daseyn  was  as  far  from  meaning  what  it  means 
now,  as  to  an  En<^lishman  atight  or  atigJUness  is  at  present 

We  may  remark,  that  illustrations  from  geometrical  lines  and 
points  occur  in  the  ancient  philosophical  Commentators,  with 
whom,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  elsewhere,  Hegel  has  many 
points  of  contact,  and  whom  doubtless  he  earnestly  studied.  In 
the  Commentary  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides,  for  example,  we 
find  'a  line'  spoken  of  as  'the  first  continuous  and  divisible  nature 
amongst  magnitudes ;  hence,  it  participates  of  an  indivisible,  that 
is,  of  a  point ;  and  this  point,  though  it  is  allotted  a  superlinear  con- 
dition, and  is  indivisible,  yet  it  subsists  in  the  line,  is  something 
belonging  to  it,  and  is  the  summit  of  the  line.'  Thomas  Taylor 
adds,  as  commentary  to  this  (which  is  his  own  translation),  that 
'  points,  in  a  line  have  a  linear,  in  a  superficies  a  superficial,  and 
in  a  solid  a  solid  subsistence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  a  line, 
superficies,  and  solid,  they  are  respectively  affected  with  the 
nature  of  line,  superficies,  and  solid,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
still  retain  in  each  their  non-quantitive  nature ; — hence,' — and  this 
is  the  Neo- Platonic  moral — *  we  may  see  as  in  images  how  in- 
corporeal natures,  when  they  become  profoundly  connected  with 
bodies,  are  affected  indeed  with  a  corporeal  nature,  but  still  retain 
an  incorporeal  subsistence ! ' 


c.  Finitvde. 

From  the  first  paragraph  we  see  that  mere  limit,  or  endedness, 
is  not  what  alone  constitutes  the  finite,  but  the  negation  of  a 
developing  within-itself,  which  is  simply  perpetual  process  or 
becoming. 

Non-being  is  thus  the  nature  of  what  is  finite :  it  perpetually 
is  not— -even  in  that  it  is.  Finite  things  possess  a  self-reference 
that  is  only  negative ;  for  they  are  only  through  their  negation — 
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their  developed  negation,  if  you  will ;  where,  indeed,  the  rf*  _ 
TuerU  is  but  a  despatching  of  themselves  beyond,  a  sending 
themselves  out,  over,  the  being  they  at  any  moment  have.  They 
are  bc'eni,  then,  but  tlie  truth  (at  any  time)  of  their  heitui  is  their 
end.  This  is  specially  profound,  and  merits  a  long  reflexion.  To 
jmss  away,  tliis  is  their  very  within,  or  within-self.  The  hour  of 
the  birth — of  the  manifestation — of  any  finite  entity  is  the  hour 
o!  its  death— its  disappearance.  There  is  a  double  meaning  in 
the  word  end:  it  means  both  termination  and  purpose. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Hegel,  that,  beiug  somewhere  at 
table  where  the  dishes  were  long  of  coming,  he  should  have 
expressed  himself,  as  if  it  were,  Let  them  just  come  (*  Wir  woUeii 
ihnen  ihr  Scliicksal  schon  anthun,*),  we  will  soon  achieve  for  them 
their  destiny.  He  must  have  had  his  own  Jlniie  thiJtgs  so  vividly 
before  his  mind's  eye  io  this  expression,  that  it  will  probabli 
contain  illustration  for  the  reader  here. 


a.  The  [mincdiacy  of  FinUvde, 

This,  as  the  title  directly  announces,  is  a  moment  of  sic 
apprehension,  where  from  its  very  nature  little  is  to  be 
accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  Hegel  is  apt  nuder  such  moments 
to  occupy  space  with  mere  exoteric  remark ;  here  it  is  the  mourn- 
fulness  of  the  Jinite  which  he  takes  for  his  subject,  and  the  fii 
paragraph  sets  vividly  before  us  the  one  abstract  side  wliic 
understanding  insists  on  alone  regarding,  that  is,  the  etemt 
destination  of  finite  things  to  their  end.  In  the  next  paragrapli 
even  in  explaining  how  understanding  views  the  finite  as  eternal 
the  dialectic  breaks  out  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  such  eternity.  This  dialectic  is  more  overtly  stated  in  tb? 
third  paragraph. 


/8*  To^€4o,  or  Ohli^aiio7i-to,  and  Limitaium, 

The  usual  difficulty  of  translating  Hegel  comes  to  tlie  sui 
very  glariugly  in  this  section*  The  words  Bestimmung,  GreDie, 
Schranke,  Sollen,  Ansichseyn,  Insichseyn  appearing  in  £ngUsb  as 
qualiticutiou  (iletermination,  destination,  umnifestible  peculinr 
nature,  &c.),  limit,  limitation,  To-be-to,  Bein^-in-self  (Beiug-in- 
itselfi  In-itselQ,  Being-within-self,  &c*,  &c,  suOica  to  render  the 
translation  even  in  external  appearance^  so  much  *  clotted  nonsense/ 
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much  chaotic,  incoherent  insanity.  Wliat  is  here,  however, 
is  not  at  all  that,  but,  however  abstruse,  recondite,  subtle,  and 
profound,  the  clearest  and  most  lucid  intelligence.  The  transla- 
tion, too,  is  correct,  and,  the  technical  terms  being  duly  pondered, 
will  readily  enough  yield  meaning,  however  baroque,  however 
iebald  they  appear. 

•  The  pasdjiff  away  passes  away ' — this  contradiction  is  ahstrad 
— formally  self-identical,  absolutely  separated  and  by  itself^ — ^in 
the  very  expression  Something  is  finite,  or  in  that,  the  Jinite  18. 
Where  we  are  in  the  development,  however,  Something  or  Being 
(which  here  cohere)  are  no  longer  abstract,  but  be-medutted,  or 
concrete,  Hegel's  remarks  on  the  Platonic  treatment  of  The  One 
vi  Clustrate  a  contradiction  similarly  abdradly—ot  isolatedly  and 
abruptly— present. 

That  Something  has  an  inner  nature,  this  implies  that  a 
capability  of  being  otherwise  belorfbs  to  the  very  lu-itself,  to  the 
very  internality  of  tlie  Something,  This  otherwise-being  refers  to 
an  externality,  though  one  that  still  only  *«  to  be,  Tlie  inner 
nature  of  Something  now  being  considered  in  reference  to  this 
externality,  gives  rise  to  the  metapliysic  of  the  whole  notion  before 
us,  Nor  is  this  metapliysic  to  be  regarded  as  metaphysic  only ; 
actual  thought  within  us,  actual  thought  which  we  follow 
and  obey,  though  latently  and  unconsciously,  in  every  perception 
And  assignment  of  inner  nuture,  &c.,  in  any  particular  concrete  or 
sensuous  case  whatever.  These  be  the  very  secret  maggots  of  the 
brain,  and  as  they  sprawl  or  wriggle  through  one  another.  The 
otherwise-being,  tlien,  is  a  certain  externality,  which  is  in  the 
Something,  and  which  is  identical  with  the  characterisation  we 
have  already  seen  as  Limit.  Well  considered,  this  otherwise- 
being  can  now  be  set  as  the  whole  mrtue  of  the  Something,  and 
again  it  is  in  its  nature  a  reference — a  reference  of  the  inner  nature 
of  the  Something  07i  its  own  Limit  The  inner  nature  just  is 
through  this  Limit  to  which  it  negativdy  refers:. its  Non -being  is 
its  There-being,  The  limit  is  thus  at  once  negated  and  preserved, 
or  it  is  Limitation^  meaning  by  the  word  Limit  that  is  passable. 
But  if  the  inner  nature  determine  Limit  as  Limitation,  tliat  is  as 
passable,  it  has  in  that  reference  the  character  of  a  Sol  leu,  a 
Devoir,  a  To-he-to  ;  that  is,  it  has  not  ctctu  passed  the  Limitation, 
but  it  is  to  do  so,  and  will  certainly  do  so.  The  double  edge  of 
the  negation  is  seen  in  each  of  the  moments  of  the  one  notion.  The 
Finite  Thing,  in  obedience  to  its  inner  Sollen,  Devoir,  or  To- be-to, 
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is  over,  or  superior  to,  its  Limitation ;  but  again  it  is  Sollen,  or  it 
is  to  only  because  of  its  Liqiitatioiu  Tbia  will  probably  suffice  to 
suggest  the  iioLiaii  whicb  is  folkivved  out  in  such  penetrating  aud 
exhaustive  detail  by  HegeL 


Kemakk. 

The  first  sentence  is  an  allusion  in  especial  to  certaifi  fiodinf! 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  to  each  of  wlioni  the  ulHvium  was 
progress,  moral  To-ht-to,  ad  infinitum,  Schwegler,  epitoinisiog  in 
regard  to  Kaut,  says  correctly,  *  No  sensuous  nature  can  be  holy, 
and  one  that  is  sensuous-rational  can  approximate  to  holiness 
only  as  to  an  ideal  in  infinite  progress  ;'  and  similarly  in  regard 
to  Fichte,  *  the  final  goal  of  moral  action  lies  in  infinitude ;  it  cao 
never  be  attained,  as  the  ego  can  never  be  fully  independent  of  all 
limitation,  so  long  as  it  remains  an  intelligenie,  a  self-conscious 
ego/  Both  the  moral  and  the  metaphysical  rOles  are  illustrated^ 
in  these  quotations ;  the  latter  will  be  still  clearer,  however,  kow^ 
considering  the  following  position  of  Schelliiig,  also  as  epitomised 
by  Schwegler  (whose  epitomes  in  general,  indeed,  ar«  so  good,  th|^| 

r  anl^ 


they  ofifer  themselves  as  particularly  convenient  for  an  easy 
ready  reference).     The  *  brief,'  as  Hobbes  would  call  it,  of  Sch" 
on  the  point  referred  to,  runs  thus : — 


^Un^^ 


Absolutely  appi*ehended,  nature  is  nathing  el«e  tlmn  infinite  activify,  infinite 
litoductivity  ;  which,  should  it  of  itself  mn hindered  reAli^e  it«elf,  would  in  & 
moment  with  instAnt  mpidity  produce  an  absolute  product,  w^hereby  t^nipiricd 
nature  were  nut  expressed  or  explained  ;  if  we  are  to  do  this,  if  we  are  to  haiFe 
tinitii  prodw^ti*,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  productive  activity  of  nfttuw 
is  checked  hy  an  antagcmistic  activity,  a  retarding  one,  nXm  seated  in  natott 
herself :  thus  there  ari«ea  a  eeriei  uf  finite  products  :  as,  however,  the  abeo1ut« 
productivity  of  nature  eeekii  an  absolute  product,  these  individual  products  are 
only  phenomenal  products  beyond  each  of  which  u^ain  nature  immediatelj 
pix>ceed8,  in  order  to  t<atii*fy  the  abs^dutene.'ss  of  her  inner  productivity  \jijf  iD 
infinite  series  of  individual  produeli'* 


The  Sollen  and  the  Schranke  are  very  clearly  contained  in 
quotations.     Then,  however,  they  are  atill,  so  to  speak^  but 
clotted  state ;  and  to  be  seen  as  they  are,  they  stand  in  need  of  the 
Socratic  midwit'eiy  of  HegeL     In  other  words,  neither  Kant,  oor«j 
Fichte,  nor  Schelling  has  attained  to  a  glini|tse  of  the  imphed  ™ 
import  i7h  ahstracto;  the  whole  three  of  them  still  see  it  only 
crassly  and  uncertainly  in  concreio,  as  it  were  in  maas ;  and  it  i^ 
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left  for  Hegel  to  dissect  and  divellicate  and  demonstrate  the 
Bcfjriff,  supplanting  tbua  and  putting  to  flight  the  figurate 
conception^  the  pictorial  Vorstdlunff.  And  in  wliai  masterly 
perfection  is  not  tliis  accomplished  !  The  general  section  on 
Finitude  is  the  pertinent  exposition ;  but  the  whole  businese 
sums  itself  in  the  single  Hegelian  expression,  *  the  Identity  of  the 
Ansichseyn  (the  Being-in-self)  and  the  Bestimintheit  (the  deter- 
in  ina  ten  ess)/  The  T?t'itsd/  of  what  is  seeks  ever  to  assert  itself 
by  etfacement  of  its  own  d^itermhiatefiess.  This  is  the  Soilcn,  the 
Froffressus  ad  Ifijiuilum;  and  it  is  sisted  only  by  the  IdeniUy  ot 
Hegel.  By  such  strokes  as  this  is  it  tliat  Hegel  asserts  for  him- 
self his  place  royal,  mangre  the  vast  and  indispensable  material 
he  owes  to  all  of  his  predecessors, — an  all  from  which  no  single 
name  of  the  whole  bright  series  can  be  excluded— not  Parmenides, 
nor  Heraclitiis,  not  Socrates,  nor  Plato»  nor  Aristotle,  nor  Plotinus^ 
nor  Proclus,  nor  Spinoza,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  Fichte.  nor  Sehelling, 
though,  for  amount  and  importance  of  contribution,  Kant — the 
honest,  simple,  good,  the  sincere,  the  inexhaustibly-fertile  Kant — 
incomparably  outweigh  them  alb 

In  the  determining  of  Something  as  Limitation,  this  Limitation 
is  already  passed :  limitation  implies  in  the  very  subject  of  the 
limitation  a  reference  to  what  in  it  is  unlimitated  ;  or  this  very 
reference  is  already  beyond  the  limitation.      There  again  we  have 

I  the  Hegelian  penetrative  subtlety  and  truth!  By  his  allusion  to 
the  actual,  Hegel  means  to  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  resist  his  find- 
ings  ad  contradictory,  for  such  things  actn  are,  Tlie  caustic  irony 
of  the  master  breaks  out  in  the  expression,  that  tlie  thought  en- 
gaged in  such  objections — a  thought  that  would  bear  itself  as 
higher  than  the  actual — attains  neither  to  a  true  perception  of  the 
notion  concerned,  nor  to  a  true  bearing  towards  tf»e  actual. 

*The  notion  which  it  is  im>  i/.W/ implies  identity  with  its  other.* 
The  stone  is  virtually  more  than  as  it  is  Ihefte:  as  it  is  there^  or  as 
its  There-being  (Daseyn)  is,  it  is  under  limitation ;  but  as  it  is  i7i 
iLsel/f  it  is  capable  of  innumerable  reactions  with  other  agents ; 
but  as  it  is  in  these  it  is  other,  and  thus  in  itself^  even  in  its 
Daseyn  or  Limitation,  it  is  identical  with  its  other. 

The  independence  of  any  hemt-for-selfiotR\ity^  as  instinct,  life, 
&c.,  in  regard  to  liniitaiion  carries  much  force  with  it,  and  much 
light  into  many  difficulties  of  HegeL  The  self  of  sensibility  is 
beyond  its  negation,  pain ;  were  it  not  beyond  it,  it  would  not 
feel  it  as  negation,  and  have  no  pain. 
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But  it  is  more  absurd  still  to  be  blind  to  the  independence  of 
limitation  on  the  part  of  reason.  If,  however,  you  simply  abstractly 
assure  me  that  limitation,  the  particular,  camwt  be  passed,  1  simply 
as  abstractly  point  to  the  universal  which  has  passed  Every 
universal  is  an  example^  but  just  consider  this:  the  world,  for  all 
its  constitutive  linitude,  is  infinite. 

The  necessary  relation  of  space  to  man^s  freedom — apropos  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  magnet — is  a  deep  glance. 

Hegel   is   always  clear  and  great  as  regards  the  will,  as  is, 
indeed,    but  natural  after  a   Fichte   and  a   Kant,   and   there  is 
a  very  luminous  little  word  here.     His  caustic  irony  comes  down 
again  on  the  adherents  of  a  perpetual  and  never-effected  oug}U4^^ 
whether  iu  the  field   of  morals,  or  among  your  ordinary  cru^H 
revolutionists,  who  always  know  so  much  better  than  everybody     ' 
else  that,  in  their  eyes,  just  everything  in  the  existent  order  of 
things  oiigM'to — ^he  changed :  Hegel  assures  them  that  in  iluir 
case,  and  as  regards  tlieiT  finitude,  the  applicability  of  their  own 
principle,  the  mt^gM-to,  is  to  be  perfectly  recognised ! 

The  gist  of  what  follows  is,  that  we  are  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  whole  notion,  and  not  one-sidedly  hold  by  either  of  its  alter* 
native  moments :  if  the  Sollen  is  a  consequence  of  the  Schranke, 
the  Schranke  is  a  consequence  of  the  Sollen ;  and  we  are  not  to  lose 
ourselvefl  in  the  despairing  contemplation  of  a  process  which  can 
never  be  accomplished,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  possess  all  the 
conditions  of  its  accomplishment.  Such  despairing  contemplatiou 
is  a  result  of  our  occupying  only  the  ahstractum  of  the  Ansichseyn. 
To  seek  only  tlie  imier  nature,  only  the  realisation  of  what  i^  i« 
Uself^  is  to  stultify  ourselves  by  an  ahsiracticm  in  which  we  are 
blind  to  the  only  realisation — that,  namely,  which  lies  in  the 
dderfftmaten^M,  the  limits  but  in  its  concrete  connexion  with  the 
in-U^lf.  The  only  answer  to  the  longing  of  the  in-itsclf,  is  its 
complement,  the  determinatenem ;  and  in  mutual  reference  they 
have  reached  completion  and  repose.  So  it  is  that  the  SolleOt  both 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  is  but  a  perpetuating  of  mere  finitude. 

y.  Transition  of  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite 

The  text  seems  quite  simple,  direct,  and  intelligible  here,  and 
calls  for  no  remark.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  tbi(| 
in  the  school  which  is  named  of  Hegel,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  remains  a  q^i€cstio  vexata.     This  alone  were  decisive  evideDO0 
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to  prove  that  Hegel  as  yet  has  remained  unintelligible  to  the  very 
individuals  who  arrogate  his  name;  for,  did  they  know  hiin»  the 
question  would  be  set  at  rest  by  the  instant  triumph  of  one  side  or 
the  otlier,  seeing  that  in  very  truth  Hegers  ruling  on  the  point  has 
not  wanted,  on  his  part,  the  moat  decided  expression.  One  may 
say,  indeed » that  from  the  iirst  word  to  the  lust,  the  Logic,  or  the 
System  generally,  of  Hegel  is  nothing  but  an  argument  for  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  this  by  allowing  the  living  notion  of 
concrete  reason  to  confute  at  every  turn  the  empty  abstractions  of 
our  mere  opinion.  This  comes  very  clearly  to  the  surface  in  the 
short  section  before  us, — 'The  Finite  in  its  passing  away,  this 
negation  of  itself,  has  reached  its  Being- in -self,  it  has  therein  gone 
together  witli  itself;'  and  again,  *out  over  its  own  self,  it  goes 
together  only  with  its  own  self*:  these  words  concern  at  bottom 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the 
*  Phaenomenologie '  which  may  illustrate  them  : — 

To  anoljse  u  conception  into  its  original  eltfrnenta,  is  a  going  back  into  its 
momefnts,  which  at  least  have  not  the  form  of  the  conception  there  before  us, 
liut  constitute  the  immediate  property  of  the  self  (the  subject,  the  ejG:o).  This 
ajulysiA,  indeed,  comes  only  to  thoughU,  which  are  themselves  familiar,  fixed, 
and  settled  determi nations.  Bnt  lui  e^ential  moment  h  this  unactual,  fih4ireti^ 
ojfthing  itself ;  for  only  by  this,  that  the  concrete  shares  itself,  or  separates  itself, 
and  reduces  itself  to  an  mireality,  is  it  das  arch  Bewegende,  has  it  movement 
in  itiielf  The  action  of  v^paration  is  the  craft  and  business  of  understundin{f 
the  greatest  and  most  wonderful,  or  rather  the  abaohite  power.  The  sphere 
which  remains  at  rest  shut  up  in  itself,  and  as  substance  possesses  its  momenta, 
is  the  immediate  and  therefore  not  the  wonderful  relation.  But  that  the  ac^ 
cideiital  as  such  in  separation  from  what  embraces  it,  that  what  is  connected 
with  the  rest  and  only  actual  in  this  connexion  should  gain  a  peculiar  existence 
And  a  separate  freedom^  this  is  the  enormous  jK>wer  of  the  negative  ;  it  is  the 
energy  of  thought,  of  the  pure  ego.  Death,  should  we  so  name  that  unreality, 
IB  the  fearfullei^t  thing  of  all,  and  to  keep  hold  of  what  is  di^ad  h  that  which 
'demands  the  greatest  p<.>wer.  Powerless  Beauty  hates  Understanding,  because 
it  expects  this  of  her,  this  to  which  «he  is  incompetent  But  not  the  Life  that 
fears  death  and  would  preserve  itself  from  dejstruction,  i>ut  the  Life  that  bears 
it  and  maintains  itj^elf  in  it,  i^  the  Life  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  wins  its 
truth  only  in  that  in  thi;  absolute  destruction  it  finds  iti^elt  It  h  not  this 
power  as  the  positive  which  looks  away  from  the  negative^  as  when  we  say  of 
Bomethingi  this  is  nothing  or  this  is  false,  and  so,  done  with  it,  turn  away  from 
It  to  something  el^e  ;  hut  it  is  this  power  only  in  that  it  looks  the  negative  in 
the  face,  and  fit4iudB  to  it.  Tliiw  standing  to  it  is  the  magical  might  which 
converts  the  negative  into  das  Seyn,  into  Being* 

The  taliemanic  word  here,  then,  is  abstraction :  it  is  only  by 
abstraction  that  we  give  a  separate  reality  to  death ;  there  is  no 

^ ^ . -iji 
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death  in  the  concrete  ;  what  passea  away,  passes  away  oaly  into  it 
own  sell  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  the  same  thing  in  other 
forms  again.  Hegei  probably  felt  it  unworthy  of  him  directly  to 
explain  a  thing  which  lay  in  him  so  clearly  on  the  surface :  it  is 
in  no  covert  way,  indeed,  that  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he» 
for  his  partj  saves  himself  in  that  other  into  which  he  seems  to 
pass.  In  short,  it  is  the  one  aim  of  Uegel  to  put  to  ilight  abstrac- 
tion, restore  the  concrete ;  and  that  is  immortality  and  a  single  life. 
As  regards  technical  terms,  it  does  not  seem  that  we  have  any 
longer  much  to  say.  Hegel's  general  principle  of  action  in  regard 
to  such  must  be  now  apparent  •  as  they  appear,  they  appear  along 
with  tlieir  notion,  and  further  explication  seems  uncalled  for 
This  may  be  regarded  as  another  merit  peculiar  to  the  method 
of  Hegel :  the  terms  come  aa  they  are  wanted,  and  with  the  express 
meaning  which  he  who  uses  them  seeks.  We  may  add,  that  this 
is  true  even  of  the  nuances,  or  shades  of  meaning.  The  reader 
must  have  observed,  for  example,  that  the  word  Bestimmung, 
determination  or  qualification,  has,  of  late,  very  decidedly  taken 
on  the  sense  of  destiny  or  end;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  qualilicatioD, 
quality,  inner  nature  of  anything  is  precisely  the  fiinction  it  ad- 
ministers, its  mission,  vocation,  office,  purpose,  &c.  The  general 
sense  of  Bestimmung  is  perhaps  pretty  well  got  in  this  way.  Suppose 
(as  p.  387)  what  is  a  voice :  well,  there  must  be  distinction  in  it ;  and 
its  own  native  duHnctions  {diferences)  are  just  it-s  Bestimmungen: 
these  are  its  accents,  modulations,  or  inflexions,  then  ;  they  are  it» 
signs,  signiiicates,  exponents,  modi,  &c.  Or  we  might  say,  this 
voice,  as  it  is  a  voice,  cannot  remain  a  self- identical  One  only ;  as 
such,  it  must  part  into  its  own  constituent  Many,  into  its  Vari^y. 
Now  this  variety  may  be  named  its  system  of  vocabilities,  or  each 
unit  of  the  many  of  the  voice  will  be  a  vocability.  In  reference 
to  this  voice,  then,  ita  Bestimmungen  are  its  vocabilities;  but, 
again,  its  Bestimmung  is  just  its  vocability — vocability  is  its 
qualification,  function,  nature,  destiny,  end,  &c.  In  this  way,  we 
can  make  obvious  the  transition  from  one  vocability  to  vocability 
in  general,  or  from  one  Bestimmung  to  Bestimmung  as  aucb. 
Lastly,  looking  at  Bestimmung  as  logical  determination,  as  a 
from  without,  we  might  translate  it,  in  reference  to  the  voice, 
vocabilisation.  The  identity  of  outer  and  inner  looms  out 
did  an  external  vocabilisation  (say  here  notation)  truly  enumerat 
all  the  voeabiHties  native  to  the  voice,  this  external  act  would  be 
simply  identical  with  the  internal  act  of  the  voice  itself  by  which 
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it  should  give  manifestatiou  to  its  implied  vocabilities.  We 
may  point  out  that  the  logical  momeots  show  tlieruselvea  very 
plainly  here.  There  is  first  the  simple  uiial  self- i*i entity  of  the 
voice,  its  being  aa  such  ;  in  which  being,  however,  it  is  as  yet  only 
implicit,  only  in  Usdf,  only  an  dch-^lhe  moment  of  sim|^»le  appre- 
hension, Sifva^i^j  v\^,  &c.  Then  there  is  the  other  moment,  the 
UrthtUen  of  the  voice  into  its  native  constituent  diHerences,  which 
have,  each  to  each,  the  first  or  qualitative  negation.  Ltistly,  there 
is  the  moment  of  reaaou,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  tlje  restora- 
tion of  the  differences  to  tlie  one  self  of  the  one  voice.  This, 
again,  is  the  one  fundamental  Hegelian  notion*  Whatever 
is  must  differentiate  itself,  or  it  would  remain  nothing;  but 
its  differentiation,  or  explication,  is  the  movement  of  its  own 
necessity:  it  is  in  itself,  and  it  is  in  its  differences,  and 
it  is  through  its  differences  into  itself.  But  what  is  is 
thought,  and  its  differences  in  their  own  necessity  unfold  them- 
selves^  first,  unconsciously,  and,  second,  consciously  (through 
science)  in  the  thinkinjji  subject.  So  we  have,  first,  internal  thought 
as  wholly  in  itseff.  Logic,  and  again  external  thougiit,  still  in  itself. 
Nature,  and,  lastly,  internal  and  external  thought,  re*united  into 
the  higher  internality  of  Spirit^  and  now  wholly  (iir  aich.  Of  this 
one  notion,  every  concrete  that  exists  is  demonstrably  a  type: 
3ike»  as  we  have  seen  Hegel  do,  a  grain  of  salt,  for  instance, 
Everywhere,  we  have  abstract  unity,  abstract  variety,  and— the 
&nly  and  single  truth  at  bottom — concretely  both  in  one.  This 
pulse  is  fairly  to  be  seen— but  an  dch — in  Kant:  it  is  Hegers 
merit  to  have  made  it  wholly  an-nnd-fiir-sieh. 

Verstand,  in  its  peculiarly  Hegelian  sense — initiated,  but  still 
%n  s^ich^  by  Kant — occurs  in  the  passage  translated  from  the 
'  Phaenomenologie/  We  shall  have  to  note  the  Ver,  and  to  think 
of  its  function,  which  is  to  signify  a  process  of  trausition,  the 
agent  of  which  is  the  root.  Verstehen,  in  the  sense  of  to  become 
stale,  is  an  example  in  point.  To  Hegel,  what  Verstand  (in  its 
other  sense)  versteht,  it  steht  ver  aa  regards  the  rest.  That  is,  in 
English,  what  understanding  understands,  it  stands — not  under^ 
but  the  German  unier — between  or  asunder  from  the  rest  In 
Grerman  as  in  English,  separation  is  involved ;  in  truth,  both  are 
just  the  Ur-theilen*  Uuterscheiden,  f/i^cemment,  o^istinction,  are 
all  pertinent  here.  As  in  the  passage  alluded  to»  these  words  con- 
cern  always  the  moment  of  differentiation,  which  is  characterised 
as  more  wonderful  than  the  first  moment  of  self-included,  self- 
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identical  stibBtantiality ;  what  is  spoken  of  as '  the  accidental  aa 
such  separated  from  what  embraces  it*  This  phrase  in  the  text 
appears  literally  *the  accidental  as  such  separated  from  its  Umfang* 
(or  logical  extension) ;  and  we  see  thus  how  true  Hegel  remains  to 
his  own  principles.  The  accidental  separated  from  its  extension, 
appears  very  unintelligible,  until  we  understand  the  Hegelian 
notion  ; — then,  however,  we  see  very  clearly  that  the  separation  in 
question  concerns  extension,  and  not  comprehension. 

Of  other  terms,  we  saw  Reel  varied  by  qtmlitativ-unttrsthiedni, 
qualitatively  dis-cerned  and  dif-ferenced ;  and  this  will  be  seen  to 
cohere  well  with  what  has  just  been  said. 

The  German  Princip  is  truer  to  its  Etymology  than  our  con- 
venient but  wholly  indefinite  principle,  Vorstellung  has  been 
already  spoken  of  as  the  Aussersichseyn  of  the  Begriff.  Sollen 
and  Schranke — tlie  latter  especially — ^niust  be  seen  to  have  senses 
here  peculiar  to  Hegel,  just  as  it  is  not  English,  but  arbitrary  on 
our  part»  to  oppose  as  we  have  done  LimUatiim  to  Limit  But  the 
point  is  to  see  the  notion. 

'The  Sollen  is  limited  only  an  sieh,  or  for  tts,**  This  seems  a 
curious  expression  to  occur  unexplained,  and  may  have  proved 
puzzling  to  many  readers.  The  in  itself^  we  think,  as  undeveloped, 
is  precisely  that  which  is  not  for  vs.  If  we  reflect,  however,  we 
shall  see  that  we  are  mistaken.  To  say  a  thing  is  so  and  so  in 
itself,  is  to  say  what  the  thing  itself  has  not  yet  developed  r  who, 
then,  as  yet  can  know  this  so  and  so,  but  we  only  ourselves  who 
find  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  predicate  it  ?  *  If  the  embryo  is  a 
man  an  sichy  it  is  not  a  man  /ur  siekj  says  Hegel,  in  another  refer- 
ence ;  but  we  can  see,  in  the  present  reference,  that  if  the  embryo 
IB  not  a  man  ftir  sich,  it  is  a  man  for  iis ;  and  so  what  it  is  an  »ich, 
it  is /or  m.  This  is  very  subtle,  and  Hegel,  as  usual,  allows  us  to 
find  it  out  pretty  much  for  ourselves.-f" 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  observe  the  different  translations 
which  have  occurred  in  reference  to  the  difficult  word  Setzen. 
Gesetzt  ist  has  been  translated  appears,  presents  itself  is  iak^n, 
stated,  estaUwhsd,  demonMraltd,  put,  placed,  given,  set,  &c,  the 
meaning  always  being  that  logical  position  has  been  effected  in 
regard  to  what  is  spoken  of ; — what  was  implicit  is  now  escpHeU^ 
or  technically  set.    Hegel  himself  varies  the  expression  by  explicirt 

*  In  5th  pATngraph  under  ^.  f  The  uxpresraon  occurs  sgvila  and  agmin  in  ih^ 
*  Phaoncimeuologie,*  as  see  pp.  19  Aiid  6&  tliero — mo  also  ktfir  aud«f  '  SchwegW '  in 
th©  CommenUtors  '  here. — New, 
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ist»  and  also  by  exponirt  ist,  when  whcU  is  ia  spoken  of  aa  Geaetzt- 
seyn,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  illative  adjectivity,  Ein 
Gresetztes,  again,  is  an  tffected  evolnte,  an  effected  cUirilnUe,  an  effedcd 
adjective,  a  term  developed  from  witliio  and  referred  out  in  place. 
Here,  again,  we  see  how  inward  and  outward  come  together. 
What  is  implied  or  iiuplicated  is  also  explicated;  it  is  in  Some- 
thing, yet  it  is  otlier  tliaii,  or  out  of,  the  Something,  Similarly, 
what  is  involved  is  evolved,  what  is  inferred  is  ef-ferred,  what  is 
1  Hated  is  e-lated,  &c.  Setzen  has  thus  an  advantage  over  any  of 
these  words,  for  it  implies  both,  or  Setzen  is  just  to  ex-imply.  We 
\n  understand  now,  then,  that  Gesetztseyn  is  just  implication — 
^as  to  Englishmen— a  system  of  implication  ;  for  such  system  being 
thoroughly  recognised*  just  amounts  to  a  system  of  explication. 
We  are  to  see  that  im-position  involves  ex-position,  or  that  what 

14*,  ia  just  position.  Or  we  may  say,  the  three  moments  of  the  con- 
■erete  triuitj,  in  which  each  is  the  other,  are  to  implicate,  to  expli- 
€at^,  and  to  re2}ltcate.  Thus,  too,  one  can  see  that  all  are  but  dis- 
tinctions of  self-identical  thought,  or  all  is  but  illative  reflexion, — 
a  dialectic  in  which  *  each  member  sublates  itself  in  itself,  and  is 
in  itself  the  contrary  of  itself,'  and  the  whole  seems  as '  a  Bacchantic 
tumult  with  everyone  concerned  drunk/  After  all,  we  can  see, 
too,  that  setzen  is  n(»t  different  from  bestimmen,  for  both  refer  to 
the  placing  of  the  differences.  Setzen,  however,  is  hardly  so  wide 
as  bestimmen,  and  denotes  rather  a  special  bestimmeu  or  determi- 
nation where  the  reciprocity  is  peculiarly  overt,  as  iu  the  mutual 
^relation  of  cause  and  efifect,  or  in  that  of  positive  and  negative,  &c. 
Jtill,  ta  determine  will  very  generally  translate  setzen,  as  well  as 
atimmen. 

C. 


Infinitude. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  as  usual,  the  general  heading  maps  out 
the  course  of  the  dialectic  that  is  to  follow,  and  names  the  prin- 
cipal moments.  The  point  to  which  we  have  now  firrived  is  this: 
The  finite  losses  away  into  its  other;  hut  the  finite  is  a  passing 
away:  the  passing  away,  then,  passes  away.  Or  the  finite  negates, 
itself ;  but  the  finite  is  negation :  the  finite^  then,  negates  negation, 
and  affirmatively  is.  In  brief :  the  Finite  g<>es  together  with 
itself^  and  this  is  the  Infinite,  It  is  diflerence-less  self- reference, 
Eit  once  a  being  and  a  becoming.     These  naturally  can  be  used  aa 
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definitions  of  the  absolute ;  but  the  whole  series  of  the  sphere  of 
particular  heun^  (There-being),  as  subjected  to  the  first  or  simple 
negation,  is  finite,  and  cannot  be  so  used.  The  Infinite,  too,  so 
used,  as  expressing  in  itself  negation  of  the  Finite,  seems  prefer- 
able to  either  Being  or  Becoming,  which  do  not  directly  express 
independence  of  limiiatedness,  or  definitiule.  Tlie  presence  of 
reference  to,  and  so  of  an  implication  of,  liniitatedness,  finiteness, 
negation,  in  the  Infinite,  is  at  the  same  time  hinted.  The  two 
Infinites,  the  true  and  the  spurious^  or  that  of  Reason  and  that  of 
Understanding,  being  briefly  named  and  even  characterised,  the 
division  follows : 


a.  The  Infinite  in  general. 

Here  again,  as  in  a  moment  of  simple  apprehension,  there  is  & 
dlflBculty  to  know  what  to  say,  and  what  is  said  may  be  regarded 
as  the  summary  of  all  that  follows.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  the 
reference  to  the  Finite  still  implied  in  tlie  Infinite  is  the  hinge, 
f»r  pivot,  or  key  to  all  that  follows. 

In  the  first  paragraph,  we  see  the  joy  with  which  Hegel  hails 
the  Infinite  as  the  name  at  which  our  true  *  light  goes  up '  to  m 
This  is  a  very  overt  indication  of  Hegel's  views  in  reference  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  through  its  reference  to  its  In-itself  that  There- being  de* 
termines  itself — so  far  as  it  is  There-beitig  or  negated  being — as 
finite.  Thus  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Finite  itself  to  transcend 
itself  into  the  Infinite.  This  must  be  seen  to  be  its  own  act,  and 
not  result  of  an  external  force.  Neither  must  we  view  it  as  if — 
which  is  quite  usual — our  subjective  reason  had  simply  croased 
over  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite,  leaving  the  former  still  there. 
Finite  and  Infinite  are  not  to  be  conceived  side  by  side,  like — as 
another  German  says — cat  and  dog.  What  takes  place,  in  short, 
is  a  dialectic  transition  in  which  both  fall  together  as  moments. 


b,  AUematiTif/  ddcrmiimtimi  of  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite^ 

lo  this  a  moment  of  judgment  the  differences  are,  of  course, 
kept  apart,  and  this  constitutes  the  gist  of  what  we  are  to  9&&, 
which,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  considerations. 

The  first  paragraph  shows  the  Infinite — and  let  ua  be  serious  in 
thinHng  the  Infinite,  and  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  logical  term, — 
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o^  consiiitUedf  to  be  Something — with  determiiiateness — with  a 
Limit  The  Finite  has  thus  the  character  of  determinate  or  real 
There-being  opposed  to  the  Intinite:  they  seem  permanently 
apart,  then.  As  the  Infinite  is  immediately  or  directly  con- 
stituted, it  awakes  the  Finite  ;  or  the  being,  the  wbat-it-ie,  or  as- 
it-is  of  the  one  directly  awakes  that  of  the  other. 

The  intention  of  the  next  paragraph  is  to  thicken  the  contrast 
between  the  two  moments :  they  are  to  be  exhibited  as  mutnally 
other.  The  Finite  ia  Limitation  ;  its  nature  is  perpetually  to  seek 
its  In-itself.  Infinitude  is  this  lu-itself,  the  To-be- to  or  Is-to-be 
ot*  the  Limitation,  and  this,  too,  as  a  thing  effected.  This  Infinite 
is  the  nothing  of  that  Finite ;  but  this  Infinite  also,  as  the 
accomplished  Sollen,  the  effected  and  carried-out  To-be- to^  is 
feflected  into  itself,  is  self-referent  affirmative  Btm^.  The 
Infinite,  then,  ia  beent,  and  it  is  the  negation  of  the  Finite  ;  but 
aa  a  heUnt  tugatimi  it  is  other  to  this  Finite.  The  Finite  remaining 
as  determinate  real  There-being,  is  other  to  the  Infinite.  Yet  the 
Finite  has  also  the  character  of  being  a  ablated  into  the  Infinite^ 
which  is  thus  the  Non-Finite — a  being  or  beiugoess,  but  in  the 
form  or  sense  of  negation.  The  Finite,  then,  is  as  the  sphere  of 
the  definite  realities:  the  Infinite  as  the  void  which  is  beyond  all 
such ;  but  still  the  Finite  has  its  In-itself  not  in  its  definite  and 
determinate  There*being. — The  dialectic  is  so  double-edged,  that 
the  last  xmlcJus  (the  last  *  which  '  but  one)  of  the  paragraph,  though 
construed  with  the  Finite,  might,  without  embarrassment  to  the 
sense,  be  construed  with  the  Infinite — but  perhaps  not  quite  as 
well 

I     This  Infinite,  which  has  just  been  developed,  is  the  bastard  or 
spurious  Infinite,  that  which  constitutes  to  mere  understanding  as 
the  separating  and  abstracting  power,  the  last  word  of  wisdom. 
iln  this,  nevertheless,  understanding  only  envelops  itself  in  con- 
tradictions. 

The  contradiction  at  once  shows  in  this,  that  both  still  are,  and 
an  Infinite,  limited  by  another,  is  only  a  Finite. 

Understanding  that  would  seek  its  Highest,  its  Infinite,  leaves 
the  Finite  still  standing:  it  strives  into  a  far  inane  which  is  and 
is  not ;  while  that  on  which  it  has  turned  its  back,  and  only  turned 
its  back,  also  is  and  is  not. 

The  relation  of  tiie  one  to  the  other  is  recognised  and  acknow* 
ledged  by  understanding  ;  but  understanding  can  see  in  this 
relation,  not  their  inseparability  and  unity,  but  only  their  differ- 
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enoe,  distinctioD, 
underfitandmg  it 


burthen  of  the   other,  or   th&t   the   one   is   through 


separatioD,  and  mutual  independence.  From 
ifl   quite   concealed   that   the   one   is    but   the 

the   other. 

— The  reflexion  of  understanding  whereby  it  enables  itself  to 
persist  in  the  mutual  independence  of  each  moment  is  well  put ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  hinted 

Again,  the  result  to  understanding  is  expressed.  But  this  has 
in  it  the  nature  of  a  process.  You  pass  into  the  Infinite ;  but  the 
Infinite  is  inseparable  from  the  Finite,  and  the  Finite  reappear- 
ing, the  limit  is  replaced,  wbicb  again  then  is  to  be  transcended, 
but  only  necessarily  with  re-placement  of  a  new  limit — a/td  so  on 
ad  injinituvi !  The  precision  of  the  text  here  cannot  be  surpassed 

The  next  paragraph  is  equally  precise — is  for  penetrative  speech, 
quite  admirable,  indeed,  and  requires  no  comment.  The  defini- 
tioB  of  sublunary  being,  of  mortal  3tate»  *  n^  to  be  that,  or  to  be 
fwt  that,  which  it  itself  is,  and  which  its  other  is/  is  a  subtlety  of 
the  one  mint. 

The  progress  in  it^mtum — what  it  is  generally  considered — in 
what  case  it  appears,  and  its  true  definition  as  considered — the 
text  here  is  unequivocaL  The  following  paragraph  is  equally  so ; 
and  the  whole  matter  is  seen  to  be,  not  a  perpetual  variety,  but  a 
perpetual  sclf-sawutuss.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
section,  the  mechanism  of  the  Infinite  Progress  is  again  char- 
acterised, and  its  contradiction  declared  fixed  because  the  implied 
unity  is  not  reflected  upon. 

c.  The  Ajfirmative  Injiniie, 

Perhaps,  it  would  suffice  now  to  conjoin  under  a  single  gei 
comment  all  the  remaining  matter  of  the  Infinite,  whether 
appears  here  imder  the  present  section,  or  as  under  Remark  1* 
Still,  the  space  saved  would  be  but  little,  and  a  word  of  comment, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  before,  may  perhaps  prove  so  far 
something  of  a  support  to  the  reader.  We  continue  as  we  have 
begun,  then. 

In  the  unresting  alternation  of  the  Infinite  Progress  the  truth 
lies,  but  in  itself.  Such  alternation  is  but  an  extemalisation  of  the 
truth ;  or  it  contains  the  true  notion,  but  in  outvpardnGsSt  so  that 
its  moments  fall  out  from  each  other.  Unity  of  these  momenls^ 
however,  will  result  from  their  very  com^Nzrison.  At  the  same 
time,  the  term  unity  is  defective^  and  may  expect  to  find  its  own 
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corrective  complement  also  in  some  step  of  this  movement  which 
constitutes  outwardly  what  the  notion  before  us  is  inwardly* 

The  Infinite  presents  itself  directly  as  transcendence  of  the  Finite, 
aa  negation  of  the  Finite.  But  this  beinj^  so,  the  Finite  has  only 
the  value  of  a  something  that  is  to  be  transcended;  the  Finite 
thus  is  in  itself  the  negation  of  itself;  and  the  Infinite  is  no  more 
than  this.  The  peculiarity  of  the  one,  then,  is  also  that  of  the 
other;  and  neither  is  possible  without  the  other.  If  it  be  objected, 
that  this  is  a  result  of  looking  at  them  only  in  their  reference  to 
one  another,  let  us  see  how  it  will  be  witli  them,  each  being 
regarded  apart  by  itself.  The  first  consequence  is,  that  the 
Finite  being  there  in  its  own  independence,  the  Infinite  is  no 
longer  Infinite;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  Finite,  just  because  of 
fehis  independence,  has  lost  its  previous  relative  and  transitory 
[natnre,  and  is  all  that  the  Infinite  is. — It  must  be  well  observed 
[by  the  reader  that  this  dialectic  is  not  a  juggle,  but  the  truth, 
[Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  his  part,  saya  this :  As  there  is  a  Finite 
[to  limit  the  Infinite,  the  latter  is  inconceivable,  &c.  &c. ;  (therefore 
Imnan  Imbecility,  &c.  &c.).  Now  this  u  a  jnggle,  and  a  logical 
juggle;  or,  being  *a  raisonnement  from  a  groundless  presupposi- 
''tion/  it  is  *  sophistry/  Still  Hamilton  shall  have  refuted  HegeU 
and  by  the  above  argument  I !— a  crumb  of  Hegers  own — bastard 
Infinite  ! ! ! — The  dialectic  of  Hegel  must  be  closely  looked  at ;  and 
the  more  closely,  the  more  evident  will  it  be  that  the  iron  faculty 
of  Hegel  honestly  received  the  whole  problem,  honestly  and 
strongly  turned  it  on  both  sides,  and  equally  honestly  and 
strongly  solved  it.  We  see  already  this  much  at  least,  that  the 
Finite  in  its  very  nature  involves  and  so  evolves  an  Infinite,  and 
that,  though  there  is  no  room  for  the  spurious  Infinite  of  Hamilton, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  %Tri table  Infinite  of  Hegel, 
which  is — and  only  can  he  Infinite  by  being — at  once  itself  and 
its  other. 

Whether  viewed  together  or  apart,  then,  Finite  and  Infinite  mani- 
fest a  mutual  implication. 

It  is  by  regarding  each  in  abstraction  from  the  other,  or  it  is  by 
doing  violence  to  the  concrete  truth  in  which  both  co-here,  that 
both  are  falsified. 

Viewed  in  this  abstraction,  the  character  by  which  each 
specially  is  that  which  it  is,  becomes  converted  into  its  opposite. 

The  abstraction  of  understanding  falsifies  the  double  unity  of 
the  two  characters  in  the  same  way  as  the  simple. 
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Understanding  errs  by  insisting  on  regarding  their  mutnal 
reference  as  qualitative  diflerence ;  whereas  they  are,  the  one  by 
reason  of  the  other» — that  is,  they  are,  because  each  is  the  other. 

The  transition  of  the  one  to  the  other  must  be  seen  to  be  not  of 
the  nature  of  chafige,  of  one  something  into  another  something* 
The  transition  is  not  of  that  nature,  but  a  going  together  of  the 
one  into  the  other,  into  a  resultant  concrete  unity,  wiiich  is  also 
their  presupposition  and  their  truth.  The  Infinite,  as  only  out  of 
the  Finite,  is  but  as  an  inane  that  flees;  but  in  that  it  is  through 
its  sublation  of  the  Finite,  it  has  returned,  as  it  were,  out  of  this 
flight  into  the  inane,  and  is  a  solid  and  concrete  Here. 

Each, then,  is  an  affirmative  as  a  negation  of  the  negation;  bi 
the  infinite  progress  exhibits  them  not  thus  in  their  truths 

In  that  progress  they  are  compared  apart,  just  as  we  compared 
apart  the  two  together,  and  each  by  itself — a  conijjarison  merely 
external,  and  not  touching  the  internal  state  of  the  case.  But 
this  same  progress  virtually  contains,  not  only  their  difference  or 
separation,  but  their  connexion  as  well* 

In  simple  negation  they  are  apart-  but,  the  nature  of  the 
reference  considered,  even  in  this  movement  the  Finite  is  seen  to 
go  together  witli  its  own  self* 

The  Infinite,  in  like  manner,  without  being  rid  of  the  Finite, 
arrives  ever  only  by  its  own  self. 

Each,  then,  is  itself  as  negation  of  the  negation  ;  and  understand- 
ing errs  by  regarding  each  only  affirmatively,  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  negation  it  contains.  They  are  moments  of  a  whole, 
each  through  its  contrary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  sub 
1  at  ion  of  its  contrary. 

There  are  the  two ;  each  is  itself,  but  the  sublation  of  both  is  the 
true  Infinite, 

Ttie  result,  not  abstract  unity,  but  becoming ;  so  that  each  of  : 
moments  but  becomes. 

The  Infinite,  in  its  return  and  reference  to  self,  is  being,  an 
not  abstractly  such,  but  as  being- rA^r^;  (Daseyn),  positively  there 
or  here.  Only  the  bastard  infinite  is  the  impalpable  retreat  into 
the  inane,  because  it  is  the  simple  negation  of  the  finite^  taking 
the  same  not  up  into  self  as  negation  of  the  negation:  it  is  this 
infinite,  tlien,  which  is  unreachable,  which  is  not  even  tlurf,  which 
is  not  even  palpably  existent,  which  is  without  Daseyn.  Instead 
of  falling  in  awe  before  this  unreachable  infinite,  we  ought  to 
see  that  it  is  not  mighty,  but  meagre— not  sublime^  but  deScienL 
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The  true  Infinite  is  Eeality,  and  reality  in  a  liigher  sense;  tor 
as  the  development  grows,  so  does  reality*  But,  on  the  whole, 
reality  is  a  terra  which  has  its  place  now  bebiml  us:  only^  it  is 

»  remarkable  how  apt  we  are  to  determine  any  matter  in  hand  by 
the  abstmctest  of  characters^  and  so  the  furthest  from  the  concrete 
truth. 

Reality  here,  as  negation  of  the  negation,  is  opposed  to  the 
former  reality  of  There-being.  The  result  is  identity;  but  the 
finite  is  but  idc^l  in  the  infinite.  Ideality  has  thus  an  eminently 
concrete  sense ;  but  it  avails  not  to  have  the  term,  because  opinio7i 
adheres  to  the  affirniativeness  of  the  finite,  and  despises  what  it 
calls  onit^  the  ideal. 

Of   terms,   Biesseits,  Jmseits,  Aeussere,   and   Specul^iv   might 

I  require  a  word ;  but  what  they  mean  is  very  plain,  each  in  its 
place.  Kant's  spurulaiiv,  already  ii^iven  (p.  392  above),  may  be 
contrasted  with  Hegel's,  as  also  with  the  mathematical^  which 
last  refers  to  *  the  discovering  of  Properties  and  Relations.'  An 
Wxtemal  consideration  must  always  regard  things  as  outwardly 
apart,  and  not  as  inwardly  coherent  Placing  *tlie  Transition' 
last,  we  take  next,  and  in  the  same  way,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 

I  The  mechanism  of  the  spurious  infinite  is  again  perfectly  char- 
acterised. These  are  happy  expressions :  a  contradiction  which 
€onies  forward  as  solution;  a  beginning  of  thought  over  the  infinite, 
but  with  an  iVttent  or  import  whicli  is  taken  as  nothing;  a  Bight 
which  collects  itself  not,  and  knows  not  how  to  bring  back  the 
negative  into  the  positive ;  an  uncompleted  reflexion,  that  brings 
not  the  two  Uioughts  together.  These  expressions  are  alone 
sufficient  to  expose  the  nullity  of  Hamilton's  hal/ness. 

We  must  know  that  the  Progressus  is  the  alternation  of  the 
union  and  of  the  disunion  of  the  two  moments ;  and,  again,  we 
must  know  that  the  union  and  disunion  are  themselves  insepar- 
able. 

The  alternation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  negation  of  the 
union  as  of  the  disunion ;  but  they  are  ideally  together  as 
moments  in  the  whole.  The  ideality  of  the  differences,  this  is 
the  solution.     It  is  here  that  speculative  thought  shows  itself. 

*  How  does  the  infinite  come  out  of  itself  and  into  fijiitude  V 
With  this  question  philosophy  is  generally  thought  to  be  at  once 
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tested  and  posed.  Hegel  says,  that  we  shall  by-and-by  see  clearer 
into  what  the  intinite  really  is:  meantmiei  he  is  nothing  loath  to 
take  up  the  question  in  its  direct  form. 

The  proper  putting  of  a  question  must  be  allowed  to  require 
some  amount  of  training  as  well  in  philosopliy  as  in  other  mattefs. 
Now  here,  perhaps,  the  question  is  so  put,  that  it  seems  as  if  only 
Hgurate  conception  asked,  and  as  if  the  answer  was  expected  to 
he  only  in  its  own  dialect. 

Deterniiuation  does  not  seem  quite  repugnant  to  heiiig ;  though 
this  latter  is  quite  undetermined,  because  this  character  is  not 
directly  and  at  hrst  hand  expressed  in  it.  But  the  infinite  seems 
expressly  the  non-finite,  and  so  their  incompatibility  is  at  once 
taken  for  graJited. 

But  here  the  question  contains  false  presuppositions :  it  assumes 
a  Finite  and  an  Infinite  which  arc  iwL  The  Finite  and  Infinite 
are  as  we  have  seen  them,  and  not  as  the  question  presupposes 
them.  The  question,  then,  deserves  no  better  answer  than  that 
the  infinite  goes  out  into  the  tinite,  in  order  to  be  truth,  instead  of 
nullity,  and  so  the  finite ;  or  that  they  are  both  eternally  so,  the 
one  in  tlie  other. 

The  question,  if  we  suppose  it  to  grant  the  imity  claimed,  may 
proceed  to  inquire,  how  about  the  separation,  t  But  the  separa- 
tion lies  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  finite  and  the  infinite  which 
are  in  the  unity,  which  as  unity,  then,  is  only  such  as  ideally  com- 
prehends bcjth.  The  unity  and  the  distinctivity  are  equally 
appertiuent  to,  and  are  inseparable  in,  the  concrete  truth. 

Kant  and  Hegel  are  both  difficult  writers ;  but  this  diMculty 
being  looked  into,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  opposite  causes  in 
the  one  as  compared  with  the  other.  He  who  will  look  narrowly 
into  Kant  will  find  that  it  is  what  Hegel  calls  his  Gesehwatzigkeit 
that  constitutes  his  difficulty.  With  Hegel,  again,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  tliougiit  and  the  peculiar  dialect,  it  is  compression  which 
presents  itself  as  tlie  obstacle.  Here,  however,  in  tins  discussion 
of  the  infinite,  there  are  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  quite 
Kantian  nature  ;  or  the  discussion  in  question  is  carried  out  to  too 
great  a  length,  Hegel  usually  sees  what  he  has  got  to  say»  aod 
names  what  he  has  got  to  say,  with  the  instant  precision  of  an  instru- 
ment of  steel :  liere.  however,  he  introduces  us  into  an  intricacy 
strange  for  him — the  intricacy  of  breadth,  that  is,  and  a  breadth  pr 
duced,not  by  extension  of  treatment, but  by  re- iteration  of  repetitic 
The  mutual  reference  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  the  hinge  on  whi 
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the  dialectic  of  Finite  into  Infinite  and  Infinite  into  Finite  turns; 
and  tbe  whole  business  ought  to  have  been  summed  in  a  less 
number  of  phrases  than  that  presented  by  the  pages  over 
which  it  has  been  scattered.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  by-and-by, 
with  reference  to  the  *Eiicyclopjedie/  that  Hegel  has  really 
effected  such  concentration  elsewhere.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  as  regards  the  art  of  statement,  and  the  result  seems 
to  be  that,  where  a  scientific  truth  is  concerned,  we  ought  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  one  presentation  of  the  same,  fearing  that  any 
others,  especially  many  others,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their 
many,  might  be  rather  apt  to  introduce  hesitancy  for  assurance, 
and  obscurity  for  light. 

The  discussion  above  continues  that  bearing  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  which  we  have  already  signalised.  Perhaps  we  should 
notice  here  a  doubt  which  may  have  presented  itself  to  the  reader. 
The  passing-away  of  the  finite  is  a  passing-away  of  the  passing- 
way»  and  there  is  still  only  affirmation  present.  Tnie !  but  if 
"what  is  concerned  is  only  of  a  material  nature,  the  interests  of  the 
soul  remain  unsecured.  We  admit  the  eternity  of  matter,  we 
know  that  transformation  in  that  kind  involves  no  loss  of 
materials:  but  still  form  disappears;  and  if  the  soul  be /wm,  it 
is  nowise  secured  from  the  same  consummation. — The  answer 
here  is,  that  Hegel  occupies  a  platform  where  such  objections 
have  no  place :  the  notion  is  the  originative  spot,  the  point  and 
pulse  of  movement  and  of  life,  and  we  are  the  notion — that  is,  the 
notion,  as  Socrates  says  of  the  soul,  is  insuscipient  of  its  contrary, 
death — which  latter  would  amount  in  such  case  to  utter  and  uni* 
versal  annihilation,  which  is  absurd,  &c. 

If  we  but  attentively  consider  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
finite,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  realising  the  position  which 
Hegel  would  maintain.  What  is  finite  passes  away;  but  if  then 
what  passes  away  were  independent  and  non-relative,  there  were 
nothing;  or,  we  might  ask,  where  would  the  passing-aw^ay  pass 
away  to?  'What  becomes  of  the  old  moons?*  as  the  African 
king  seriously  inquires. — The  finite  alone  has  evidently  a  chasm 
on  one  side,  and  demands  its  complement  In  fact,  there  can  be 
no  Finite  without  an  Infinite,  and  no  Infinite  without  a  Finite: 
they  are  but  the  two  necessary  sides  or  moments  of  one  and  the 
same  concrete  truth.  What  is,  is,  and  determinately  is ;  and  this 
necessarily  involves  both  a  first  and  a  second  negation,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  both  finitude  and  infinitude.     To  take  the  picture, 
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the  Vorstellung,  we  have  already  used — ^Wliat  is,  is  a  Voice ;  Being 
is  a  Voice,  Were  it  abstract  only,  it  were  notliing*  But  it  passes 
into  its  distiDCtions;  it  rings  its  changes;  it  uuderj^oes  the  evolu- 
tion of  its  native  and  constituent  notes.  Even  so  it  negates  these, 
and  is  itself;  or  it  is  tkron^fh  these  into  itself.  Thus,  then,  the 
Infinite  (Voice)  is  through  the  Finite  (Notes) ;  thus,  too,  the  Finite 
(Notification)  is  the  first  Negation  of  the  Infinite  (Voice);  and 
thus  also,  lastly,  the  Infinite  (Voice)  is  the  Negation  of  the 
Finite  (Notes),  or  the  negation  of  the  negation.  Tlius  the  Infinite 
(Voice)  is  *  the  Process  in  which  it  submits  to  be  only  otu  of  its 
moments  as  opposed  to  the  Finite  (Notes),  but  sublates  this 
difference  of  itself  from  itself  into  the  affirmation  of  itself,  and 
only  through  this  he-mediation  is  truly  as  the  Infinite  (Voice).' 
Thus,  too,  we  see  that  *the  negation  is  determined  as  Identity; 
the  Ideel  is  the  Finite  as  it  is  in  the  Infinite  (as  the  Notes  are  in 
the  Voice), — it  is  as  a  determination  (the  voc4ibilisation,  notifica- 
tion), the  matter  or  implement,  which  is  distinguished,  but  not 
BeK-mhstaiitially  is,  but  only  as  moment  (in  the  voice)/ — The 
Vorstellung  sounds  better  in  German  if  I  may  venture  to  express 
myself  in  German  ;  Was  ist,  ist  eine  Stimme ;  oder  das  Seyn  ist 
die  unendliche  Stimme.  Abstract  aber  ist  diese  Stimme  nichta: 
oder  abstract  ist  sie  nur  an  sich.  Sie  muss  aber  auch  fur  aich  seyn, 
und  um  fur  siuh  zu  seyn,  muss  sie  sich  unterscheiden  ;  d.  h,  sich  die 
Reihe  ihrer  Bestimmungen  geben.  In  ihren  Bestimmungen  ist  die 
Stimme  bestimmt;  oder  die  Bestimmungen  sind  die  Bestimmtheitem 
Den  Bestinmitheiten  (oder  der  Bestimmtheit)  gegenuber  ist  die 
Stimme  das  Unendliche,  Die  Bestimmtheit  dagegen  der  Stimme 
gegeniiber,  ist  das  Endliche.  Die  Bestimmtheit  ist  die  Negation 
der  Stimme,  zugleich  aber  ist  die  Stimme  die  Negation  der 
Bestimmtheit,  also  die  Negation  der  Negation.  Die  unendliche 
Stimme  ist  nur  durcb  die  endlichen  Bestimmungen ;  und  diese 
nur  durch  jene. 

It  is  a  maiu  manifestation  of  Hegel,  that  he  points  ever  to  the 
concrete  and  existent  actual  Pointing  thus,  he  intimates  to 
narrow  Intellectualism,  represented,  it  may  be,  by  a  Jacobi,  or  by 
his  arriiri  pupil  Hamilton,  '  Rest  not  in  your  insoluble  abstrac- 
tions; behold  dtdu  what  you  declare  impossible.'  Pointing  thus, 
too,  he  equally  intimates  to  narrow  Materialism,  that  the  Beal 
which  it  would  declare  the  only,  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  Ideal  which  it  would  deny,  or,  rather,  that  the  web  of  this 
latter  is  the  vital  all,  into  which  the  former  seems  to  be   received 
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but  as  dead  and  inorganic  stufi',  aud  against  which  this  stuff,  as  what 
cannot  be  named,  or  said,  or  characterised,  is  veritably  as  nothing. 
There  is  this  variegated  universe ;  that  is,  there  is  Identity  a7id 
Variety ;  either  abstract  side  is  self-stultification  ;  tliere  is  but  the 
concrete  both.  There  is  an  analogy  thus  in  the  position  of  Hegel 
to  that  of  Bisliop  Butler,  The  industry  of  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus;  *You,  Deists,  &c,,  find  our  Christianity  not  good 
enough  for  your  high  intellectual  notions  (  or,  say  with  Hegel,  ab- 
stiuctions);  but  look  to  the  actual^which  you  cannot  deny — and  see 
how  it  comports  itself  with  the  same  i '  In  this  comparison  the  ad- 
vantage, however,  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  German,  whose  argument 
makes  appeal  to  perfection,  and  not,  like  Butler's,  to  defect,  or 
to  what  must  be  admitted  at  least  to  appear  such.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  which  gives  an  air  of  special  pleading  to  the  argument  of 
Butler,  and  finally  negates  it.  The  employment  of  German  as 
above,  suggests,  apropos  of  Languages,  an  illustration  of  the 
Hegelian,  or  wliat  we  may  call  the  Absolute  Method.  He  who 
would  master  a  living  language,  let  hiin.  Firstly,  devour  cart-loads 
of  what  interests  him  in  it,  through  interlinear  translations.  Let 
him.  Secondly,  with  his  own  language  before  his  eyes,  shout  aloud 
to  himself  the  foreign  equivalents,  at  least  four  hours  daily,  and 
for  several  montlis.  Thirdly,  let  him  hearken  to  the  foreign 
language  read  to  him,  let  him  tell  in  his  own  words  (but  in  the 
foreign  language)  what  he  has  heard  read,  and  let  him — in  the 
foreign  language,  of  course — converse  generally  with  the  reader. 
These  are  the  great  features  of  the  absolute  method  by  which  the 
modem  languages  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  acquired,  and 
any  closer  discrimina  it  is  at  present  not  necessary  to  mention. 
The  reader  will  see  that  the  three  moments  of  this  method  may 
be  named  respectively,  Hamiltonian,  Ollendorffian,  and  Robert- 
sonian, — without,  however,  implying  that  what  is  particular  to 
these  names  perfectly  represents  the  moments  in  question  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  it  is,  as  usual,  the 
second  moment  which  contains  the  Arbeit,  the  labour, — and,  in 
this  case,  certainly  the  bulk  of  the  merit  Now  these  moments 
are  by  no  means  incomplete  forms  of  those  of  the  notion.  Simple 
Apprehension  is  the  first  moment — say  it  is  English  that  will 
make  itself  French^it  simply  takes  up  or  absorbs — the  French 
disappears  into  the  English,  and  exists  there  only  an  dch^  or  in 
potaitia.  Judgment,  dis-eernment,  separation,  is  the  second 
moment — the  French  is  flung  out  from  the  English  and  becomes 
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fdr  tick ;  wbat  was  at  first  only  potentially  impli^  in  the  English, 
is  now  gtsetid,  c^licit,  realised  to  tongue  and  ear,  but  still  abstractly; 
—the  two  first  moments,  indeed,  are,  as  they  onj^'ht  to  be,  abstract 
But  now  comes  the  concrete  moment,  in  wliicli  tbe  second  moment 
is  reflected  into  the  first  to  the  development  of  a  concrete  living 
actuality ;  or,  as  it  is  here,  French  is  reflected  into  Etiglish,  so  that 
the  composite  is  equally  both,  An  English  which  is  at  will  French^ 
and  a  Frencli  which  is  at  will  English — a  faculty  or  power  which 
is  an  nijd  fitr  sich. 

A  similar  illustration  we  pointed  out  already  in  the  tenets  of 
Comte,  Comte  himself  completes  the  two  first  moments  of  the 
notion,  in  the  forms  of  Keligion  and  Metaphysic,  by  what  we  may 
call  his  Empirical  Realism.  Empirical  Kealism,  however,  is  not 
a  moment  of  Reason,  but  of  the  renunciation  of  Reason ;  it  is  a 
falling  back  into  one  of  the  abstractions^ — and  the  coarser  one  too 
— into  om  of  the  sides  of  the  antithesis  of  understanding:  instead 
of  an  advance  to  the  moment  of  reason,  it  is  a  retrogression  to  t 
single  one  of  the  differences  of  jitdgineni, — Of  course,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  notice  that  C'omte  did  not,  and  could  not,  bring  thus 
together  his  own  expressions,  whose  origin  was  but  empirical 
casual ity  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  two  former 
momeTit^  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  past  times,  but  are  neces- 
sary flexions  of  the  Notion  itself  in  all  time.  Not  Comte,  but 
Hegel,  then,  shall  complete  for  us  the  triad  by  adding  to  religion 
and  metaphysic  his  own  ideal  realism,  or  real  ideaUsm — which 
very  plainly  is  a  moment  of  reason,  and  a  concluding  moment  of 
reason  in  that  sphere* 

Excellent  illustration  to  a  like  efiect  might  be  obtained  from 
Political  Economy,  a  branch  of  science  wliich  awaits  entire  trans- 
formation from  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  notion.  So  far 
as  I  know,  apart  the  Rechtsphilosophie,  there  is  but  one  allusioo 
to  Political  Economy  in  Hegel,  occurring  in  his  contemptuous 
remark  that  the  English  call  Staatswirthschaft  Philosophy.  The 
subject  involving  a  certain  amplitude  of  detail,  is  inadmissible  at 
present,  however.  We  may  say  this,  nevertheless,  that  Political 
Economy  is  but  one  of  the  moments  in  the  general  movement  of 
the  Aufldarung,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  just  share  the 
limits  and  conditions  and  characterisation  in  general  of  tliat 
movement  This  observation,  short  as  it  is,  we  believe  to  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on,  or  rather  quite  to  determine,  the  particular 
nature  and  authority  of  the  branch  of  science  in  question.    At 
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present.  Political  EcoQomj  is  in  its  hour  of  strength,  and  also  in 
its  hour  of  weakness;  that  is,  it   has  reached  the  moment   of 
Judgment  and  gone  asunder  into  idle  abstractions.     The  whole 
movement  belongs,  indeed,  to  a  moment  of  Judgment  historicaOy 
presentant;  but  at  its  dawn  in  Hume — for  it  is  absurd  to  extend 
isolated  and   individual    expressions  into  an  €x  post  /acto   scope 
beyond  their  merely  contemporary  application,  and  to  see  this 
science  (viewed  strictly  aa  such)  rise,  whether  in  the  Mercantile 
system  of  Colbert,  or  in    the   Physiocratic  system  of   Quesnay 
('Tableau  Economique/  1758), — at  its  dawn  in  Hume  (1752)»  a 
dawn   mainly  ividtm:d  by  Adam  Smith  (1776),  a  plain,  honest, 
solid,  faitliful,  and  excellent  faculty,  but  without  the  penetrative, 
fertile,  and  various  originality  of  Hume — it  occupied  relatively  a 
sub-moment  of  simple  apprehension,  and  possessed  much   more 
concrete  truth  than  it  manifests  now  in  its  complete  efflorescence 
of  abstraction.     Consider,  for  example,  the  thin  starched  ruffles 
that  rise  now  into  the  moral  sublime  over  such  empty  abstractions 
as  'Demand  and  Supply,'  *  Capital  will  find  its  own  channels/  &c. 
&CI — Is  not  this  enough  ?     The  business  of  National  Economy  is 
to  secure  our  material  supplies,  or  to  realise  stewardship  over  our 
material  necessities^an  indispensably  necessary,  a  first  or  the 
first  function  in   every  community — well,  said  ruffles  reach  the 
moral  sublime  here,  too,  with — This  function,  the  Stewardship  of 
the  Nation,  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  Eational,  Universal, 
or  True  WUl,  as  it  is  in  the  conjunct,  and  must  be  as  carefully 
committed    to   the    Irrational,   Particular,  and    Sensuous   Will 
(otherwise  named  Self-will),  as  it  is  in  the  disjunct  i  in  a  word, 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Nation  must  be  saved  from  Eeason  and 
intrusted  to  Caprice  !     A  very  pretty  abstraction  of  Judgment  this  I 
— just  that  abstraction  which  expressly  constitutes  what  Hegel  calls 
Das  Biise,  and  what  we  call  wrong,  einl,  sin,  crime! — In  short,  no 
interest  more  imperatively  demands  the  moment  of  Iteason — con- 
crete Eeason— nowadays,  than  that  of  Political  Economy,  which, 
through  the  extreme  of  abstraction,  threatens  to  tall  bodily  *on 
the  other'  at  present,  and  dismember  universal  society.     Yet  we 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  with  our '  advanced  thinkers/  that  it  is  just 
proper  pnulence  for  all  of  us  nowadays  to  give-in  a  gi^ave  adhesion 
to  Demand  and  Supply,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  not  trusting  the 
enemy  with  the  slightest  opening  through  the  very  hint  of  a  doubt. 
I  wonder  if  the  Jupiter  ever  suffered  for  its  indiscretion  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cotton  dearth,  in  exclaiming  that  the  law 
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of  supply  and  demand,  though  now  evidently  false  in  the  concrete, 
was  still  true  in  the  abstract !  Did  the  Jupiter  fail  to  consider. 
then,  that  Political  Economy  concerning  the  concrete  only,  truth 
in  the  abstract  would  be  to  it  but  a  small  set-off  against  the  ruin 
of  the  science  in  its  concrete  falsehood  ?— But  verily  the  remnante 
of  the  AufklSning,  if  we  but  look  at  Political  Economy,  pelt  us  so 
unmercifully — as  shallowness  and  conceit  always  do — with  *  ignor- 
ance/ that,  as  we  said,  a  proper  prudence  orders  us  to  ciy  aa 
loudly  as  the  rest,  *  Long  live  the  conqueror  1 '  and  we  do  our  best 
to  stifle  our  laughter  even  when  we  see  the  unique  Mr  Buckle, 
without  the  qualm  of  the  scruple  of  a  doubt,  but  with  rutiled  crop 
well  swelled,  and  outblown  cheeks,  magnificently  advancing  to 
mediate  hiiwe^n  miiid  and  matter  through  what  he  calls  the  laws, 
and  uvi  the  abstractions,  of  Political  Economy !  The  reader,  we 
hope,  will  understand,  nevertheless,  that  we  believe  in  a  9cien<^ 
of  Political  Economy,  that  we  consider  the  interest  involved  to  be 
a  primary  necessity,  and  that  we  call  as  loudly  as  any  for  the 
emancipation  of  industry  from  the  fetters  of  feudalism,  rejoicing 
also  as  sincerely  as  any  in  the  immense  and  splendid  succeas  with 
which  that  process  of  emancipation  has  been  already  rewarded. 

The  abstract  vacuum  that  names  itself,  or  mis-names  itself, 
Political  Economy,  nowadays,  is,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark,  not 
without  its  reply  to  the  above  objection  to  the  substitution  of 
individual  caprice  for  general  reason  in  this,  or  any  other  interest 
of  humanity.     It   has  hern  found — this   is   the  burthen  of  the 
answer — that  free  individual  self-interest  is  the  best  steward  of 
the  State,  a7id  that  ordinary  provisions  of  Police  suffice  to  effect 
the  necessary  control     If  the  ami  which  we  have  italicised  be 
correct,  then  it  m  no  longer  the  Particular  but  the  Universal  Will 
with  which  we  have  to  do;  and,  again,  if  the  it  Juis  hcenfownd  is 
correct,  thtn  there  is  an  end  of  any  objection  whatever.     It  is  to 
be   remarked,  however,  that   belief  in   sounding  abstractions  i» 
perhaps    the    most    characteristic    feature    of    the    Aufklarung: 
ever,  when  at  any  time  self-convicted  of  a  blunder,  it  reooveis 
itself  again   by  clutching  to  some  big  platitude — *a  wise  man 
always,' — *  a  good  man  never,**—*  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant,* — 
*but   a  well-regulated    understanding,*   &c,    &c.;  just    as   it  is 
the  sublime  of  w^isdom  in  Dr  Hugh  Blair  to  repeat  and  re-repetit 
over  a  thousand   pages,   'practise  all   virtue,  avoid  all  vioe^ 
practise  all  virtue,  avoid  all  vice!'*     This  it  has  bemiL  fmmd^ 

*  Empedocle«  (i^ijtrrf  iJffai  tcaK^np-m)  was  quite  as  wUe  ns  Bhdr,  to  tmy  potlkliig  of 
ihaAureum  Carmen  and  the  verae  ftjf^'  dXoylarm  vavrim  tx**^  9*p^  ^^»  (i^^. 
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we  have  to  fear,  then,  is  but  one  of  these  big-sounding  abstrac- 
tions ;  nay,  its  own  arid  contains  its  own  refotation.  By  this  and 
Self-will,  is  declared  to  be  not  perfectly  free  Self-will,  but  self- 
will  under  control  of— a  farm  of — that  is,  just — Reason  !  This 
concedes  the  whole  question  ;  for  if  you  grant  the  smallest  end  or 
part  of  the  wedge  Eeason,  you  will  find  yourself  destitute  of  any 
power  of  resistance  to  my  introduction  of  the  whole.  You  say, 
for  example,  not  only  is  Police  to  be  made  an  affair  of  the  State, 
but  even  such  interests  as  those  of  Education  or  the  mere  carryint,' 
of  our  letters  are  not  to  be  intrusted  to  individual  self-interest, 
but  must  be  reserved  for  the  assignments  of  universal  will :  you 
say  this,  and  you  wnsh  to  stop  there ;  but  who  so  wroth  as  you 
when  certain  Theological  Expositors  assert  their  own  exposition 
to  be  the  exposition  ultimate»  the  exposition  final,  the  exposition 
absolute  ? — ^and  yet  these  expositors  do  no  more  than  you  your- 
selves do  or  propose  to  do  [  You  see,  then,  that  when  you  call  for 
individual  self-interest,  hut  under  edge  of  the  small  end  of  Reason, 
you  have  virtually  effected  at  once  a  complete  suppression  of  self- 
interest  or  the  Particular  Will,  and  a  complete  introduction  of 
Reason  or  the  Universal  Will ; — in  other  words,  Political  Economy 
is  an  affair  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  Individual ;  or  it  is  not  an 
affair  of  free  individual  self-interest  as  such,  but  of  free  individual 
self-interest  in  the  sense  that  it  hfree^  or  that  it  has  been  frix^d 
(from  self-will,  that  is)  by  the  decernments  of  Eeason,  of  the 
Universal  Will,  of  the  State. 


Remark  2. 

There  is  matter  in  this  short  note  which  your  common  writer 
could  not  have  kept  himself  from  trowelling  over  an  entire  treatise, 
perhaps. — The  ordinary  view,  religious  or  other,  of  the  transitori- 
ness  of  all  Unite  existence,  is  with  much  subtle  depth  of  truth 
identified  with  Idealism  :  even  the  water  of  Thai es,  as  principle  of 
all  things,  had  the  force  of  Ideality.  On  one  side,  the  principle, 
aa  sublatiug  the  moments^  and,  on  the  other,  the  moments,  as  sub- 
lated  in  the  principle,  may  be  regarded  as  ideel 

Mental  conception,  as  opposed  to  external  reality,  is  what  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  ideal  side  or  element ;  and  certainly,  con- 
sciousness, seeing  that  it  sublates  or  takes  up  all  matter  into  itself 
— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  seeing  that  all  its  matter  is  sublated 
into  it,  and  only  so  for  it — is  the  true  idealist.     This  position  is 
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that  of  subjective  idealism,  which  inaists  on  its  own  conceptive 
/o?7re,  in  opposition  to  the  matter  which  presents  itself  in  that 
form.  But  with  such  idealism,  there  is  neither  loss  nor  gain — as 
regards  the  matter,  that  is.  There  is  no  loss,  for,  despite  the  form, 
there  is  the  matter ;  and,  in  a  higher  sense,  there  is  no  loss,  for  the 
truth  is  still  supposed  to  lie  in  the  ahstrcLcting  from  this  matter  aa 
from  that  which  is  7iot  the  true  In-itself  or  Principle.  Again,  there 
is  no  gain,  just  because  there  ia  no  loss^  or  because  this  matter 
remains  there—  in  me,  if  you  will^ — ^Just  as  real,  and  at  the  same 
time  just  as  finite— that  is,  as  unsatisfactory  and  as  unaccounted 
for — as  ever-  To  remove  one  finity,  that  of  the  antithesis  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  does  not  remove  the  other  innumerable  unrecon- 
ciled or  unresolved  finities  which  attach  still  to  the  matter  (or 
object),  whatever  be  its  true  relation  of  identity  at  bottom  to  the 
form  (or  subject).  The  reader  may  profitably  see  here  again  the 
greater  thinker  and  the  lesser.  To  Hegel  the  relation  of  object 
and  subject  is—as  regards  the  true  business  in  hand — but  as  the 
Yei\Q%tpirtide;  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  this  relation  is  the  whole, 
toUim  ft  rotimdiim,  and  he  fills  his  w^hole  world  with  clamour 
about  the  Co.wiotheiic  Idmlist,  the  FresetUalive  Realist ^  &c.  &a,  w 
if  the  mode  in  which  the  outward  is  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  inward  alone  constituted  Philosophy,  and  as  if  the  distinguish- 
ing with  Greek  Predicates  of  all  such  modes,  actual  or  possible, 
were  Philosophising ! — The  nature  of  the  necessity  which  Hegel 
sees  is  indicated  here:  he  would  begin  with  the  acknowledged 
first  finity,  and  proceeding  resolvingly  through  the  whole  series,  at 
length  wind  all  up  together  as  a  whole  into  the  one  Infinite,  the 
Absolute  Spirits  What  a  vast  diflerence  there  lies  between  this 
gigantic  enterprise  and  the  single  question.  Is  the  object  /,  or  is 
it  another  than  If — or.  rather,  how  shall  we  name  in  Greek  the 
different  answers  ? 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  simple  summary  now  to  review  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  just  passed. — Well,  Being  is  that 
which  is  when  all  distinction  is  abstracted  from :  it  is,  therefore, 
that  which  indefinitely  is;  it  is  the  indefinite  What,  the  indefinite 
here  and  always,  the  indefinite  immediate;  or — what  all  this  juflt 
amounts  to — it  is  the  indefinite  First  and  Simple.  But^  being 
indefinite,  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  Nothing;  for,  in  un  aduml 
definite  e^istenee — as  the  thinker  always  is — Nothing  is  no  moi* 
and  no  less  than  that  abstraction  from  all  definiteness  (distinctioo, 
difference)  which  Being  is*     In  short,  Being  and  Nothing  are  each 
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simply  the  void  faculty,  and  whichever  we  assume,  Being  or 
Nothing,  the  faculty  accompanies  it,  and  citnoot  be  prevented 
from  accompaDyiDg  it — This  faculty,  however,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  specially  mine,  or  yours,  or  his :  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  absolute  faculty,  both  yours  and  mine  and  his,  and  yet 
that  faculty  in  relation  to  which  mine  or  yours  or  his  is  but  as  a 
meinung,  an  opinion — ^but  as  a  tint,  a  shade,  a  reflexion :  at  the 
same  time,  nevertheless,  tint,  shade,  retlexion  is  not  without  its 
own  necessity.  This  faculty  is  the  conceived  pri^iciple  and  prin^ 
ctpium  of  all  that  is ;  and  in  reference  to  such  principle,  a  begin- 
ning only  can  be  effected  by  abstracting  from  all  its  differences, 
by  returning  to  its  own  simple  abstract  identity— and  that  is 
Being :  but  simple  abstract  identity  as  distinction-less  is  Nothing 
—in  fact,  in  every  instance  when  we  say  Nofhijig,  it  is  simply  this 
distinction-less  abstract  identity  %&t  mean, — All  this  is  very  strik- 
ing :  it  is  the  nature  of  thought  to  demand  a  principle  ;  but,  if  it 
but  look  at  what  that  must  be  which  it  demands,  it  will  find  that 
the  principle  can  be  but  the  abstraction  from  the  difference,  or 
the  Identity,  This  is  of  universal  application.  Just  so  situated 
is  the  Beginning ;  it  is  abstraction  from  Difference  up  to  Identity, 
and  there  is  no  further  back  for  it  These  few  thoughts  have  that 
in  them  to  alter  all  human  reflexion,  and  so  all  human  industry  at 
present— This  abstraction,  then,  which  a  Beginning  necessitates, 
is  just  Bring  ( WMi  is)  gone  over  into  Nothing;  and  this  is  but  a 
literal  expression  of  the  state  of  the  case.  But  it  is  equally  liter- 
ally true  that  it  is  Nothing  which  has  gone  into  Being;  for  in  this 
abstraction  it  is  Nothing  now  that  is.  But  what  does  this  amount 
to ? — There  is  a  definite  existence;  of  that  definite  existence  there 
is  necessarily  an  eternal  or  infinite  principle  which  is,  was,  and 
ever  will  be^no  abstraction  can  destroy  it,  therefore:  in  this 
abstraction,  then,  which  is  characterised  as  Nothing,  there  is  still 
Being,  Well,  then,  reach  this  abstraction  in  reality  as  au  actual 
beginning,  ot-^what  is  the  sanie  thing — reach  it  in  thought,  there 
is  a  traffic  in  actual  operation  in  which  Being  is  seen,  so  to  apeak, 
to  beingate  Nothing,  and  Nothing  to  nothingate  Being ;  but  the 
one  result  is  the  formal  definition  of  Origin,  and  the  other  of 
Decease;  both  are  Becomings  and  further.  Being  and  Nothing 
blent,  are  beent  distinction,  Daseyn,  Entity  or  aughtness,  sub- 
lunariness,  mortal  state. — Or,  to  take  the  abstraction  in  another 
manner^ — in  every  case,  the  principle,  the  faculty  is  still  presup- 
posed :  Being,  then,  the  faculty,  and  Nothing,  its  contained  matter. 
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or — a  view  equally  true — Nothing,  the  faculty,  and  Being,  its 
contained  matter-^these  are  identical,  but  also  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  the  distinction  is  just  that  of  Form  and  Filling. 
We  can  thus  get  a  glimpse  even  here  of  a  main  Hegelian  doctrine 
— ^that  Form  and  Filling,  or  that  outer  and  inner,  are  the  same. 
What  were  the  Form  without  the  Filling,  the  Filling  without  the 
Form  ?  The  Filling  is  what  the  Form  is ;  the  Form  is  the  Filling, 
Being  and  Nothing  are  thus  the  crudest  example  of  the  negative 
reference  to  Self* — But  this  intermovement  is  in  Seyn ;  it  is 
Werden — the  transition  of  what  is  to  what  is  not,  and  again  of 
what  is  not  to  what  is. 

This  process,  then,  of  Being  passing  into  Nothing,  and  vice  vcf^ 
is  Becoming^a  unit  in  which  both  Nothing  and  Being  are.  Being 
becoming  Nothing  is  Decease  ;  while  Nothing  becoming  Being  is 
Origin,  Becoming  thus,  between  the  two  directions  of  origin  and 
decease,  is  sisted  into  Becoine.  But  what  has  become  is  dctei^minak, 
or  it  contains  at  once  lieality  and  Negation,  the  union  of  which 
constitutes  what  we  mean  by  Smuthiiig. 

But  Sometliing  is  its  own  negative ;  even  in  its  very  self-refer- 
ence, or  reflexion  into  Self,,  it  just  by  that  virtually  accliides  itself 
— ^that  is,  as  an  olh€r.  Or  the  reference  to  self  is  negative  of  that 
element  named  by  Kant  the  mamfo/d,  and  which  we  may  name 
the  varidi/ — what  is  self-reference,  indeed,  if  not  just  sublation, 
negation,  of  the  variety  ? — this  variety,  then,  is  an  other  in  general 
to  this  unity — and  thus  in  its  very  jioiion  Something  of  itself 
altera  itself,  others  itself.  Or  Something  is  the  negation  of  ite 
own  determinateness,  which  latter  is  to  it  relatively  other;  or 
Something  as  distinguishable  Something  implies  other  in  it,  by 
which,  but  also  from  which,  it  is  distinguished. 

Something  and  Other,  then,— ^ach  is  Something,  and  each  is 
relatively  Other.  True,  the  other  is  a  distinction  indifferent  to 
either  in  its  own  self ;  it  is  external  to  both,  it  falls  &ul  of  both, 
though  it  is  constituted  by  the  external  reference  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Belonging,  then,  to  neither,  it  may  be  isolated  and 
considered  by  itself.  But,  thus  considered,  it  presents  itself  as 
the  abstract  other,  the  other  as  other,  or  evidently  the  other  of 
itself.  Physical  Nature  is  such  other ;  it  is  the  other  of  Spirit ; 
its  nature,  then,  is  a  mere  relativity,  in  which,  not  an  inherent 
quality,  but  a  mere  outer  relation  is  expressed.  Spirit,  then,  is 
the  true  Something,  and  Nature  is  what  it  is  only  as  opposed  to 
Spirit.    The  quality  of  Nature,  then,  isolated  and  viewed  apart,  i^ 
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just  that  it  is  the  other  as  other — is  that  which  exists  externally 
to  its  own  self  (in  space,  time,  &c.). 

The  other  by  itself  is  the  other  in  itself,  the  other  of  itself,  and 
so  e video tly  the  other  of  the  other.  It  is  the  absolutely  self- 
disparate,  self -discrepant,  self-unequal  principle — it  is  the  absolute 
odd.  It  is  the  self-negatiiig  or  the  self-changing  principle.  But 
even  in  its  changes  it  remains  self-^identical,  for  it  is  other,  and 
whai  it  changes  to  is  other.  Change,  then,  for  this  principle  is 
mere  reflexion  into  its  own  self  with  resolution  of  otherness. 

But  Something  is  in  itself  as  counter  what  it  is  for  other. 
Being-in-self  and  Being-for-other  are  the  two  moments  that 
constitute  the  Something.  The  one  is,  as  it  were,  the  con- 
stitutive, and  the  other  the  defiDing,  element  The  Being-for- 
other  is  the  negating  element;  it  is  not  for  itself,  it  is  for 
the  production  of  the  other ;  and  yet  it  is  the  other,  and  without 
it  the  other  could  not  fct-— neither  for  it  nor  for  itself.  This 
otherness  in  the  Something — which  is  not  the  Something  and 
which  is  the  Something^ — one  with  it  and  not  one  with  it  (I  am, 
if  you  lop  otf  a  leg) — contained  in  it  and  separated  from  it — is  not 
so  much  other  to  it,  then,  as  rather  its  Being-for-other.  But  in 
the  unity  of  Something,  both  are  in  absolute  unity  with  each 
other,  or  each  in  its  own  self  involves  and  implies  the  other. 
Both  are  of  a  derivative  or  dependent  nature  ;  for  each  is  constituted 
by  reflexion  from  itself  to  the  other,  and  from  the  other  to  itself, 
and  each  is  itself  as  not  being  the  other.  Or  each  reflects  to  the 
other,  and  is  constituted  by  reflexion  from  the  other.  But  what 
Something  is  for  other,  that  is  in  the  Something ;  or  it  is  in  it  to 
be  so  and  so  for  other.  What,  then,  it  is  thus  for  other  belongs  to 
its  In-itself,  to  its  own  genuine  intrinsic  worth.  This  considera- 
tion points  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Kantian  and  common  Thing- 
in-itself.  To  attempt  to  predicate  what  a  thing  in  itself  is,  at  the 
same  time  that  all  predicates  (Being*for-other)  are  to  be  excluded 
from  it,  is  simply  the  self-stultitication  of  utter  thoughtlessness. 

As  yet  the  evolution  is  in  itsdf;  or  under  Seyn  (Being)  the 
members  appear,  not  relative,  but  independent,  the  notion,  as  yet, 
being  but  irnplicUer ;  in  other  spheres  relation  or  correlation 
increases  —  but  we  are  here  stepping  too  close  for  a  mere 
retrospect 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  successive  and  consequent  evolution  of 
Being,  Nothing,  Becoming,  Origin,  Decease,  Become-ness  or  Ness- 
ness.  Reality,  Negation,  Something,  Being-for-self,  and  Being- for- 
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other.  Now,  what  Something  is  for  other,  being  reflected  into  the 
In-itself  of  the  Something,  constitutes  that  Something's  Qualifica* 
tion  or  appointed  nature ;  while  what  Something  is  for  other,  being 
reflected  apart  from  the  In-itself,  constitutes  that  Soinething'»_ 
Talification,  or  its  assertion  of  itself  as  against  other.  But  in  th 
assertion,  it  at  once  is  and  is  not — a  definition  which  is  identic 
with  that  of  Limit  But  Something  in  reference  to  its  Limit  is  a 
To-be-to,  or  its  Limit  is  Limitation.  Again,  as  To-be-to,  it  h 
beyond  its  Limitation,  and  passes  into  Infinitude.  Infinitude  as 
opposed  to  Finitude  is  the  spurious,  as  reconciled  with  Finitude 
the  true,  Infinite ;  and  the  true  Infinite  is  that  which  is  by  and 
for  itself,  or  Being-for-selL 

Suppose,  now,  we  repeat  this  evolution,  but  expressly  accom- 
panied by  the  logical  moments  which  have  produced  it,  it  may 
stand  thus : 

The  most  absolutely  abstract  object,  filling,  matter,  or  tntent 
(Inhalt)  of  Simple  Apprehension,  is  Being.  To  Judgment  now — 
that  would  discriminate,  differentiate,  dis-cern — this  Being  is 
Nothing;  while  to  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  both  must  fall 
together  into  Becoming,  as  the  only  truth.  What  is  Becoming 
to  Reason,  is  now  a^in  to  Simple  Apprehension  the  other  of  it, 
or  Become.  What  is  Become  parts  before  Judgment  into  Eeality 
and  Negation.  Reason,  which  reflected  Nothing  into  Being  to 
the  development  of  Becoming,  reflects  now  Negation  into  Reality 
to  the  development  of  Something.  The  Something  of  Reason  is 
to  Simple  Apprehension  the  other  of  it,  that  is,  another,  or  simply 
Other.  To  Judgment  the  Other  breaks  into  what  it  is  in  itaelf 
and  what  it  is  for  other.  Reason  now  again  reflects  the  Being- 
for-other  into  the  Being-for-self,  and  the  Qualification  (in  the 
sense  of  characteristic  function  or  quality)  arises.  Qualification 
to  Simple  Apprehension  is  the  other  of  it,  or  it  is  TalificatioD. 
Talification  falls  asunder  before  Judgment  into — let  us  say  at 
once,  in  order  not  to  stop  now — Action  and  Reaction,  Reason 
reflects  reaction  into  action,  and  Limit  results.  The  Limit  U> 
Simple  Apprehension  is  its  other,  or  (say)  Faculty.  Faculty 
separates  under  Judgment  into  a  To-be-to  and  a  Limitation. 
Reason,  reflecting  the  Limitation  into  the  To-be-to,  gives  birth  to 
the  Infinite.  Before  Simple  Apprehension  the  Infinite  is  but 
Finite,  and  the  Finite  to  Judgment  becomes  the  spurious  In&iite, 
or  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  of  Finite  and  Infinite.  Beaaon, 
lastly,  reflecting  Finite   unto   Infinite,  there  emerges   the   true 


Infinite,  or  the  Fiirsichseyn,  whicb  is  its  own  other  to  Simple 
Apprehension,  or  the  One^ — and  so  on. 

The  reflective  reader  may  see  here  a  good  reason  for  Hegel's 
reticence^ — may  come  now  to  nnderstatid  how  it  was  that,  like 
another  Prospero,  he  broke  *  his  staff/  and, '  deeper  than  did  ever 
plummet  sound/  drowned,  not  *his  book/  but  the  receipt  that 
made  it*  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  changes  just  introduced 
above  into  the  Hegelian  scheme— changes  which,  in  some  respects, 
seem  to  render  the  transitions  easier  and  more  consistent,  and 
which,  if  carried  out  at  length  in  a  discussion  as  full  as  that  of 
Hegel  himself,  would  necessitate  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of 
matter, — Hegel,  probably,  then  just  feared  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  a  revelation  of  his  formula — that  every  puny  whipster, 
that  is,  would  introduce  his  own  innovations— and  that  the  world 
would  become  disgusted  by  an  endless  clamour  rung,  and  he 
himself  just  utterly  stultified.  That  Hegel  was  right,  if  so  fearing 
he  so  acted,  the  immediate  result  will  probably  soon  prove  now  I 

A  remark  or  two  on  some  of  the  proposed  changes  may  be  here 
in  place.  To  ask  for  the  abstract  object  of  Simple  Apprehension 
is  certainly  the  directest  way  in  which  we  can  reach  pure  Being 
or  Seyn ;  and  the  reflexion  of  the  second  moment  into  the  first,  so 
as  to  infect,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  negation  of  the  one  by  the 
beingness  of  the  other,  is  perhaps  the  shortest  way  to  the  dialectic 
method.  That  the  object  of  Reason  when  transferred  to  Simple 
Apprehension  should  become  just  its  other,  is  an  assignment  at 
least  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  general  manner  of  Hegel,  but 
with  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  bring  with 
it  its  own  recommendations.  Hegel's  own  transition,  for  example, 
to  oihtr  in  his  Something  and  Other,  seems  quite  irregular,  and 
not  in  obedience  to  the  regular  march  of  the  notional  moments. 
In  Hegel,  too,  the  extrication  of  Become  from  Becoming  evidently 
necessitates  on  his  part  an  unusual  exertion,  nor  one  quite  satis- 
factory either.  Again,  the  section  devoted  to  Qualification,  Tali- 
fication,  and  Limit  is  very  confused  as  it  stands,  and  can  be 
justified  only  by  suggesting  that  now  or  here  in  a  very  intense 
form  we  are  in  a  moment  of  judgment,  and  the  differences  all  fall 
out  of  each  other:  but  surely  the  consistency,  clearness,  and  ease 
introduced  by  the  innovation  proposed  have  tlie  advantage  by 
much  of  any  such  suggestion.  Then,  again,  the  Ke-extrication  of 
the  moments  out  of  Talification  and  in  higher  potentiation,  as 
Action  and  Keaction,  seems  ^to  introduce  not  only  formal,  but 
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material  advantages.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Action  and  Reaction  are  the  proper  names  of  the  moments 
extricated — ^these  names  occur  much  more  consistently  further  on 
in  the  development,  and  they  must  be  certainly  replaced  here  by 
others  of  a  much  more  abstract  nature.  But  a  very  near  peep 
into  the  actual  operations  of  Hegel  may  be  obtained  by  consider- 
ing what  has  occurred  here.  What  has  occurred  here,  indeed, — 
the  reader  may  depend  on  it, — occurred  often  to  Hegel  himself  ^^H 
and  he,  too,  had  to  hunt  often  enough  for  abstract  new  terms  by  ^^ 
which  to  replace  the  old  ones  which  had  in  the  tirst  instance 
suggested  themselves.  Inherent  and  relative,  for  example,  must 
have  occuiTed  a  thousand  times  to  him,  and  been  a  thousand 
times  replaced.— -Pa^rit/^?/,  of  course,  also,  is  here  only  for  the  nonce, 
and  requires  to  be  set  aside  for  something  more  abstract.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  were  Talification,  Limit,  To-be-to, 
Limitation,  Finite,  Infinite,  &c»,  entirely  re-thought  and  in  sub- 
jection to  the  new  scheme  proposed,  there  would  result  very  great^^H 
improvements  to  the  Hegelian  Logic.  The  Fiirsichseyn  of  Be&soQ  ^^ 
becoming  to  Simple  Apprehension  One,  must  prove  sufficiently 
pleasing  to  any  student  really  interested  in  Hegel, 

That  Hegel  has  really  been  guided  by  the  moments  of  the 
Notion,  must,  we  should  think,  be  patent  to  every  one.     In  the 
general  system,  the  Logic  is  but  the  whole  matter  or  /ntent,  the 
whole  object  of  Simple  Apprehension   in  abstracto — and  so  is  it 
that  the  Logic  really  demonstrates  and  presents  before  us  the 
Thing-in-itselt     Nature  is  the  object  of  Judgment  in  ahsti'ado,  or 
it  is  the  Notion  gone  into  difTerence  as  such,  or  it  is  all  tbe^^ 
moments  of  the  Thing-in-itself  fallen  into  outwardness.     Or  it  ii^J 
abstractly  Difference,  the  Other,  as  Logic  was  abstractly  Identity  ^^ 
or   the   Thiug-iu-itself,     The  Spirit  is   the  concrete  moment  of 
Eeason — it  is  the  concrete  Totality — in  which  both  of  the  abstract 
moments  meet  and  realise  themselves,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  ideel  in  it.     It — the  Spirit — isi 
absolutely,  the  only  truth.     But  Logic,  though  constituting  as 
whole  but  the  moment  of  Simple  Apprehension,  must  submit  i 
subdivisions  to  the  entire  virtue  of  the  triune  notion.   Ac€ordingly, 
it  falls  firstly  into  Being,  Essentity,  and  Notion ;  and  a  litUe 
reflection  will  show  that  these  are  objects  respectively  of  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Eeason;  or  they  are  respectively 
moments   of  Identity,  Difference,  and  Totality.      Being,  agai 
though  as  a  whole  very  specially  a  moment  of  Simple  Apprehen 
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sion,  follows  also  in  its  owe  proper  subdivisions  the  flexions  of  the 
nation;  or  we  have  Quality,  Quantity,  and  Measure*  Here 
Quantity  is  very  eminently  mere  Difference,  or  it  is  but  the 
externality  of  Quality,  while  Measure  reunites  both.  Then  the 
divisions  of  Quality  are  Being,  There-beings  and  Being-for*self»  in 
which  forms  the  type  of  the  notion  is  too  evident  to  require 
comment.  The  reader,  howeveri  may  profitably  ask  himself,  why 
do  Seyn.  Nidits,  and  Werden  absolutely  distribute  the  absolutely 
first  moment,  &c.  ?  The  differences  will  always  be  found  to 
stand  for  the  particular;  their  reflexion  into  an  indefinite  all  con- 
stitutes the  universal ;  and  their  negative  reflexion  into  unity 
constitutes  also  the  singular:  consider  Daseyn,  Seyn,  and  Fiirsich- 
seyn  '     Of  Seyn  as  Seyn,  is  it  possible  to  say  more  than  it  is,  it  is 

H>  not,  it  cOTTies  to  be,  it  csdses  to  be,  it  always  becomes  ?    At  all  events, 

*  is  Seyn  ever  anything  else  to  Simple  Apprehension  ?  Simple 
Apprehension  is  always  a  moment  of  indefinite  An  sich,  or  to  it 
the  variety  is  always  reflected  into  an  indefinite  unity.  With 
Judgment,  the  function  of  understanding  proper  begins :  there  is 
an  attempt  to  think  the  object;  which  being  thought,  breaks  up 
into  its  differences.  In  this  moment,  then,  the  object  is  no  longer 
an  sich,  it  is  fur  sich  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  before  itself  in  the 
state  of  AntlerS'Seyn,  of  otherwise-being.  As  regards  the  three 
moments  used  distributively  under  Judgment,  we  can  justify  them 
by  saying  that  tlie  dlfferem^  is  successively  apprehended,  judged, 
and  reasoned.  The  action  of  Simple  Apprehension  is  always  as 
Unmittelbar  or  immediate,  that  of  Judgment  is  as  Mittelbar  or 
mediate :  so  it  is  that  the  object  of  the  one  has  always  the  virtue 
of  Seyn,  of  Beiugness,  in  it,  while  that  of  Judgment  is  as  much 
led  by  the  virtue  of  Nichts  or  Negation. 

But  these  circumstances  of  form  Ijecome  formalities,  empty, 
barren,  wearisome,  when  unduly  dwelt  on ;  and  attention  may  be 
profitably  turned  in  conclusion  to  the  importance  of  the  matter 

_^  discussed— quite  apart  from  the  form. 

H  The  first  material  lesson  of  Hegel  attaches  to  the  mere  words. 
We  are  all  apt  to  use  our  words  vaguely ;  but  Hegel  forces  us,  as 
it  were,  to  look  into  their  very  bellies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quota 
examples ;  all  the  technical  terms  of  Hegel  are  such — or  we  may 
say,  indeed,  that  his  whole  speech  is  but  one  long  and  perfect 
example.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  most  essential  importance,  and 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  thought  proper.  Even  in  this, 
Hegel,  as  a  philosopher,  has  gone  boldly  to  the  front,  and  has 
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attempted  to  remove  in  his  own  case,  and  in  the  whole  case 
generally,  the  oldest  and  most  tenacious  objection  which  lies 
against  philosophy,-- that,  oamely,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
ambiguity  of  language. 

Again,  throughout,  the  reader  must  find  himself  exein^ised  in 
such  application  at  once  of  abstraction  and  distinction  as  must 
greatly  improve  his  own  force.  As  regards  information,  surely 
that  is  not  wanting,  when  we  consider  all  that  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Buddhism,  Spinoza^  Kant, 
Jacobi,  the  general  question  of  transition,  the  attributes  of  God, 
the  necessary  involution  of  the  negative,  the  immense  affirmative 
function  of  the  negative,  the  conditions  of  creation,  the  con- 
stitution  of  Pantheism,  the  nature  of  common  sense  to  be  fore- 
thickened  and  fore-occupied  by  its  own  fixed  abstractions,  the 
crude  fignrate  conception,  certain  points  of  morals.  Idealism,  Ac 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  incidental  topics,  yet  they 
involve  much  and  very  momentous  matter. 

But  the  main  thing  which  we  have  to  see  here  is — the  beginning 
at  length,  and  the  realisation  of  philosophy*  Philosophy,  in  the 
Notion,  has  reached  a  scientific  principle,  and  must  henceforth, 
consequently,  be  reputed  the  most  rigorously  scientific  of  all  the 
Sciences.  We  do  not  assist  here  either  at  the  ordinary  uncerdorated, 
unsecured,  miscellaneous  process  of  pro-and-con  reasonment,  pro- 
and-con  remark;  but  we  sit  before  a  necessary  evolution,  and^ — ^as 
Kant  declared  the  essence  of  philosophy — in  abstractor  and  simply 
look  on*  What  we  see  is  the  notion,  and  the  notion  in  its  own 
movement,  the  notion  describing  by  its  own  necessity  the 
articulated  series  of  its  own  constitutive  forms.  The  firsts  the 
unexplicated  notion,  the  beginning,  is  being,  the  indefinite  Im- 
mediate, but — seeing  that  we  are  here — ^Being  that  is  in  iUdf 
definite.  But  the  absolutely  first  indefinite,  or  indefinite  Firsts  is 
Nothing ;  and — ^again  seeing  that  we  are  hew — no  other  Nothing  than 
this  Nothing  is  even  possible.  But  the  notion  that  reflects  again 
on  Being  as  counter  this  Nothing,  is  already  Becoming — is  already, 
indeed,  Become,  This,  in  truth,  constitutes  all  that  a  beginning 
or  the  begiuning  can  be. 

Then,  again,  determinateness — is  not  that  completely  thought 
out,  with  the  evolution,  too,  of  many  surprising  results?  De- 
terminateness is  the  aliirmative  thing  it  is,  very  much  because  of 
negation.  Other  is  negation ;  and  how  could  anything  be 
cognisable  unless  by  other  in  it,  or  otherwise-being,  otherwise* 
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ness?  Identity  itself  must  have  Difference,  otherwise  it  were  a 
nulK  Is  Form  possible  without  Matter  ?  What  is  there,  is  but 
an  entelecbeia  of  these :  these  are  but  its  abstract  distinctions,  its 
elementary  distinctions;  and  they  are  those  of  the  Notion,  and 
always  the  same  though  in  a  thousand  forms.  What  is  Matter 
but  just  Identity^ — now  for  itself,  or  to  itself?  Matter  is  but  its 
other — the  other  of  Identity,  that  is — in  which  other  if  is  for  itself. 
But  identity  for  itself  is  just  identity  in  its  dif-ference.  That 
Identity  by  its  own  very  necessity  involves  Difi^rence,  to  show 
by,  as  it  were— is  not  this  a  thought,  a  category,  not  in  me  or  you, 
but  deep,  necessary,  universal  in  the  nature  of  existence  itself  ? 
And  existence — what  else  is  existence  but  the  spectacle,  the 
exhibition  of  these  categories  ?  Immediate  must  become  mediate 
— that  is,  no  longer  in  itself,  but  through  another.  These  are  not 
mere  formalities— they  are  material  truths,  and  the  most  material. 
Through  them  it  is  that  Hegel  procures  us  a  glimpse  into  the  very 
deeps  of  Being.  The  same  strain  is  but  continued  in  Qualification 
and  Talification,  Finite  and  Infinite;  and  the  result  is  really  to 
show  us  the  principles  of  our  own  existence,  as  it  were  the  pillars 
of  the  universe.  The  truth  all  through  is,  that  ojypositioji  is  but 
reference;  that* the  one  moment  does  not  sublate  in  an  external 
fashion  the  other,  hut  that  each  sublates  itself  in  itself,  and  is  in 
its  own  self  the  contrary  of  itself:'  Identity  and  Difference,  Form 
and  Matter,  have  just  demonstrated  themselves  so.  What  we  see, 
then,  is  that  all  differences,  as  but  first  negations,  negate  them- 
selves into  the  one  whole  that  is^— and  this  is  the  truth,  this  is  the 
absolute.  The  first  Seyn  is  in  itsef f  determinnte,  and  goes  over  into 
Daseyn,  finite  Being,  the  series  of  its  own  Finities,  which  returns 
into  its  own  single  constituent  Self — -and  that  is  the  FUrsichseyn, 
The  Universal  is  the  Particular,  and  the  Particular  is  the  8iugulai'. 
Suppose  Water  the  Absolute :  abstracting  from  the  liost  of  outer 
things — its  differences,  we  have  pure  Being,  the  pure  Universal ; 
but  in  itaclf  it  is  differentiated,  and  we  know  it  is ;  it  goes  over, 
therefore,  into  its  Particular — all  these  outward  things  we  see: 
hut  they  again  are  ity  they  are  ideel  in  it ;  it  therefore  is  the  Fiir- 
siehseyn,  the  one  concrete  Singular.  We  have  used  Water  here 
in  illustration ;  but  our  old  figurate  conception,  the  Voice,  would 
apply  still  better.  The  Voice  abstractly  is  the  Universal,  Pure 
Being,  Identity,  &c. ;  but  it  must  pass  over  into  its  Particular,  its 
-Difference,  its  Daseyn — and  that  is  its  inherent  scale  or  compass, 
its  native  or  inherent  implement  of  notes ;  but  these  again  coalesce 
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and  constitute  the  concrete  Singular  which  is,  and  that  is  the 
Voice. — In  all  this,  the  immortality  of  the  subject  is  really  implied. 
One  would  think^  then,  that  the  malter  of  what  we  have  seen  is 
certainly  not  in  any  respect  less  than  the/or/zi. 

There  is  considerable  assonance  in  all  this  to  much  that  is  Neo- 
Platonic — a  matter  which,  as  Hegel  himself  remarks,  might  be  as 
appropriately  named  Neo- Aristotelian.  Proclus,  for  example,  says 
of  the  Dialectic  method,  that  it  is  *  connate  with  things  themselves/ 
that  it  *  receives  its  principles  from  intellect/  that  it  *  ascends 
through  well-ordered  gradations  to  beiog  itself ;'  and  he  continues, 
*  it  also  terminates  the  wanderiog  of  the  soul  about  sensibles,  and 
explores  everything  by  methods  which  cannot  be  confuted,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  ineifable  principle  of  things'  (in  Parraenid.  lib.  i.). 
In  the  same  work  he  observes : — 

In  tht!  tirst  place,  it  is  necessary  to  desjiise  the  senBes.  .  .  .  After  this,  it 
follows  that  we  should  dismiBfl  inmginations  (Hegel's  VorBtelhingeu),  thoge 
winged  StympLalidae  of  the  soul,  as  possessing  only  a  figured  intellection  of 
tliingfi)  but  by  no  meaua  able  to  apprehend  uufigiired  form  and  as  impeding 
pure  intellection  ...  in  the  third  place,  we  must  entirely  extirpate  multi- 
form opinions  (Hegel's  ifeinungen),  invH  the  wanderijig  of  the  soul  about 
these. 

He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Dianoetic 
Intellect  (Hegers  abstracting  Understanding)  and  terminates  the 
paragraph  thus: — 

Many,  therefore,  are  the  wanderings  of  the  mvl :  for  one  of  theee  ib  in 
imaginatioiiij,  ajiother  in  opinions,  and  a  thirtl  in  the  dianoetic  power  ;  Imt  a 
life  according  to  intellect  is  alone  inerratic  ;  and  this  is  the  mystic  port  of  the 
soul,  into  which  Homer  conducts  Ulysses,  after  an  abundant  wandering  of 
life. 

Again  we  find  him  (same  work,  lib.  v.)  saying — 

Let  ufl  now  consider  what  negations  are,  wliether  tliey  are  better  or  worse 
than  affirmations  .  .  .  it  is  not  immanife^t  how  Plato,  in  the  Soplii«ta,  says 
that  N  on -being,  by  which  ht  meam  Difference  t  is  related  to  Being,  and  that  it 
is  not  less  than  Being.  .  .  .  Negations,  therefore,  ore  better  than  affimmtiomt^ 
and  are  adapted  to  such  iis  are  ascewling  from  the  partial  to  the  totaL  .  .  , 
As  the  one  h  the  cause  of  whole^^^  mj  negations  aie  the  causes  of  affirmationa. 
.  *  .  So  the  oney  being  void  of  multitude,  gives  subsistence  to  aU  multitude, 
and,  being  without  number  and  figture,  produces  number  and  figure,  &c. 

In  truth,  passages  containing  such  assonances  to  Hegel  seem  ta| 
constitute  the  stuff  of  Proclns.     Hegel,  not  far  on  in  his  '  Philc 
sophy  of  History/  says,  *  for,  like  Mercury,  leader  of  souls,  the  Idea^ 
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is  in  truth  the  leader  of  the  nations  and  of  the  world/  Not  with- 
out analogy  is  that  passage  of  ProcluSj  where  his  Philosophy  is 
talked  of  as  *  moving  knowledge/  *  unfolding  the  forms  which  we 
essentially  contain/  &c.,  *like  that  God  who  leads  into  light 
intellectual  gifts/  &c.  &c,  (Proclus  m  EucL  p.  14)*  The  God 
here  alluded  to  is  Mercury,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  passage 
of  Proclus  was  in  some  way  or  other  present  to  the  consciousness 
of  Hegel  as  his  own  statement  arose. 

But  this  matter  is  not  peculiar  to  Proclus ;  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  NeO'Platooic  school.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Plotiuus  in 
which  Hegelian  elements  may  be  still  readily  enough  perceived  as 
well  within  the  figures  of  the  original,  as  across  the  perhaps  some- 
what uninitiated  pur-blindness  of  the  translation,  executed  as  it  is 
by  Thomas  Taylor,  from  whom  (his  '  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle ')  we 
have  been  borrowing  the  extracts  of  Proclus  also : — 

Let  us,  then,  receive  by  our  dianoetic  ]iOwer  this  our  sensible  world,  to 
dispoicfl  thut  evenf  pari  may  remain  indf^  what  it  tji,  hut  thai  one  tkitig  viay 
mutually  redde  in  arwiher.  Let  ua  aupjwse  that  aU  thin^  are  c<jllected  im 
much  as  possible  into  one,  m  that  each  jmrticular  object  may  first  preeent 
itaeU  to  the  eyes  ;  as  if  a  sphere  should  he  the  exterior  boundary,  the  spetitacle 
of  the  aun  nnmediately  succeeding,  and  a  representation  of  the  other  BtarB| 
and  the  earth,  the  aea,  and  aU  auimals  appearing  within,  ah  in  a  diaphanoufi 
globe  :  and  lastly^  let  ud  canceiye  that  it  is  possible  to  behold  all  things  in  tach. 
Let  there  he  then  in  the  soul  a  lucid  imaginatioE  of  a  ejihere^  containing  all 
things  in  its  transparent  receptacle ;  whether  they  are  agitated  or  at  re0t»  or 
partly  mutable  and  partly  stable.  Now,  preserving  this  sphere,  receive 
another  in  your  sou),  Temoving  from  this  la^t  the  extension  into  bulk,  take 
away  likewise  place^  and  bani^  far  from  yourself  all  imagination  of  matter  ; 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  not  to  conceive  this  second  sphere  as  aomething 
less  than  the  hrst  in  bulk,  for  this  must  he  void  of  all  dimeniion.  After  thifi, 
invoke  that  Divinity  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Univerwe,  imn^ed  in  your 
phantasy,  and  earnestly  entreat  him  to  approach.  Then  ^ill  he  suddenly 
come,  bearing  with  him  his  own  divine  world,  with  all  the  gods  it  contains  ; 
theii  will  he  come^  being  at  the  same  time  oru  and  all,  and  bnngitig  with  him 
all  things  concurring  in  one^  There,  indeed,  all  the  gods  are  varioiu  omongHt 
themselves  in  gradations  of  power,  yet  by  that  one  abundant  power  they  are 
all  hut  one,  or  rather  one  i^  all :  for  the  divinity  never  fails  by  which  they 
are  all  produced.  But  all  the  gods  abide  together,  and  each  ii  again  tepftrate 
from  the  other  in  a  certain  Male  unaUendid  with  dutanee^  and  imring  no  form 
mdfjtfd  to  mntihU  intpeUiim;  or  one  would  b€  dtuaied  differenlly  from  the  othtr^ 
nofieu^heiniiulfatL  Nor,  again,  does  jwf  one  of  theiepotiess  parts  dUfervnt 
from  others  and  from  itself ;  nor  i«  every  wbolt  tbert  a  divided  i»uwer,  and  of 
a  magnitude  equal  to  ita  meanared  parto :  btit  H  Is  judged  a  tmiverse,  and  a 
universal  power  proceeding  lo  inibii^  in  a  power  which  it  the  parent  of 
energy. 
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Taylor  ('  Met,  of  Aristotle/  pp.  426,  427)  also  translates  as 
follows  from  the  same  book  of  Plotinus  on  Intelligible  Beauty  : — 

Divine  natures  are  not  at  one  time  wise,  and  at  ftnother  time  the  contrary ;  l>ut 
they  are  perpetually  wise^  with  a  tranquilj  stable,  and  pure  intellect,  under- 
standing all  things,  and  knowing  not  pT(>per]y  human  c^^ncems,  but  their  own 
— that  is,  sucli  aa  are  divine,  and  such  as  intellect  it'^lf  perceives.  But  the 
gods  who  inhabit  thi^  visible  heaven,  for  they  abound  in  divine  leisure;  asddii* 
ously  contemplate,  tin  if  it-  were  above  them,  what  the  primary  and  intelligible 
heaven  contains.  But  those  who  are  stationed  in  this  higher  world  contem- 
plate its  inhabitant  poRsessing  tlie  whole  of  thia  diviner  heaven.  For  all 
things  there  are  heu\  en.  There  the  sea,  animal Sj  plants,  and  men  are  heaven. 
Lastly,  every  pjrtiou  «>f  this  heaven  is  celestial :  the  gods  likewise  who  r^ide 
there  do  not  dis<lain  men,  nor  any  other  of  its  inhabiUnta,  because  everything 
there  ia  divine  ;  and  they  comprehend  the  whole  of  this  intelligible  region 
with  the  most  perfect  repose. 

Hence  the  life  ol'  these  divinities  is  easy,  and  truth  ia  their  generator  and 
nurse,  their  essence  and  nutriment.  Hence,  too,  they  perceive  all  things — ^not 
fiucli,  indeed,  as  are  siubject  to  generation,  but  euch  as  abide  in  essence.  They 
likewi&e  perctive  thtmselvi-a  in  others  :  for  all  things  there  are  perfectly  per- 
bpieuouB,  Ncthinj;  there  is  dark,  nothing  opposing ;  but  everything  is  con- 
spicuous to  all,  intrinsically  and  univei-sally.  For  light  everywhere  meets 
with  light.  Each  ihiwj  contains  in  itself  all^  and  all  things  are  a^ain  b^ld  in 
another  :  m  Oust  ail  thing*  are  every  where  ^  and  all  t*  truly  alL  There  everything 
is  all  ;  there  an  imnmue  splendour  shines  ;  there  everything  is  great,  since 
even  what  is  small  is  there  great.  There  the  sun  ia  all  the  stara  ;  and  every 
star  is  a  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  stars.  But  one  thing  excels  in  each, 
while  in  the  meantime  all  tilings  are  beheld  in  each.  There  motion  is 
perfectly  pure  :  for  in  its  progression  it  ia  not  confoundeil  V»y  a  mover  foreign 
from  the  niotioti.  Permanency  also  there  is  disturbed  by  no  mutation :  for  it 
is  not  mingled  with  an  unstable  nature.  Besides,  beauty  there  is  beauty  ttseli, 
because  it  tloes  not  subaifit  in  beauty  :  liut  everything  abides  thei"«,  not  as  if 
placed  in  some  foreign  land  ;  for  the  being  of  each  is  its  own  stable  foundation. 
Kor  is  its  essence  different  from  it-^  seat :  for  its  subject  is  inteOect,  and  itdelf 
is  intellect.  Just  as  if  any  one  should  conceive  this  sensible  heaven,  which  is 
manifest  and  lucid  to  the  eyes,  germinating  into  stara  by  its  light.  In 
corporeal  natures,  indeed,  one  pait  is  not  everywhere  produced  from  another, 
but  each  part  is  distinct  from  the  rest.  But  there  each  thing  is  everywliete 
produced  from  the  ukole,  and  is  ai  the  same  time particutaT  and  the  whok*  it 
appears,  indeed,  &»  a  part ;  but  l>y  him  who  acutely  perceiveB,  it  will  be  be* 
held  as  a  whole  :  by  him,  I  mean,  who  ia  endued  with  a  sight  sinular  to  tliai 
of  the  l>TiJt,  the  rays  of  whose  eyes  arc  reported  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  iht 
earth.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  this  fable  occultly  signifies  the  perspi< 
of  supernal  eyes.  Besides,  the  vision  of  these  blesseti  inhabitants  is 
wearied,  and  never  ctui^es  through  a  satiety  of  perceiving.  For  there  ii 
vacuity  in  any  i>erceiver,  which,  when  afterwards  filled  up,  can  bring  pcr^ 
ceiving  to  an  end  .  -  .  rather  by  [lerceiving  he  more  aasiduously  perceivea* 

Here  (from  PlotiiL  Enn.  iii.  8*  3.)  is  a  bit  of  ancient  Idealism^ 
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apposite  to  the  modern,  whetiier  subjective  or  absolute :— Kal  to 
Oendpoup  JJLOV  dewprjfAa  wotetf  wcrirnp  oi  yewjuLeTpui  Oewpovin-e^ 
ypa<f>ovirtu'  a\X  ifiou  pt^  ypa<povcrmi  0ecD/>oi/a-tj9  ^€,  iffplaTayTai  al 
Twi^  o-wpaTisiv  ypufj-pat,  uxritep  ^KiriirTQixrai.  Which  trau slated,  aa 
if  it  were  the  Absolute  spoke,  might  run  thus  :■ — 

And  mv  specnlatiDg  (seemg)  creates  what  Ib  speciilatetl  (seen),  just  as 
Oeometrictana  sjHiciilating  draw  lines  (in  thought) :  but  1  not  dra^^ng 
lilies^  but  speculating  (seeing),  there  riee  up  the  lineaments  of  the  corporeal 
objects  ofi  if  falling  in  projection  out  of  me» 

The  nature  of  the  Neo-Flatonic  teachiug,  and  its  analogy  to  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  Thomas  Taylor,  who  so  perse veringly  kept  company 
with  Plotinus,,  Proclus,  and  the  rest.  In  the  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  hia  translation  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  we  have 
le  following : — 

Wisely,  therefore  (p.  xv.)^  does  Plato  assert  that  the  philosopher  ought  not 

*  descend  below  species,  and  tlint  he  should  be  solely  employed  in  the  con- 

emplation  of  w}wk$  and   univnmU.    For  he  who  descends  below*  these, 

iescends  into  Cirouienan  realms,  and  Hades  itself  ^wanders  among  spectres 

levoid  of  mind,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of  beholding  the  real 

orgou,  or  the  tlire  face  of  Matter,  and  of  thus  becoming  petrified  by  a  satiety 

■  stupid  paasions. 

Again  (p.  xvii.) — 

Objects  of  sense  rather  resemble  the  delusions  of  sleep  than  the  realities  of 
ligilant  perception. 

Once  more  (p.  400) — 

I  shall  rejoice  if  1  have  been  able  to  add  anything  of  my  own  which  may 

ontribute  to  elucidate  the  conceptions  of  these  divine  men,  and  induce  the 

reader  to  abandi>n  with  generous  artiour  the   grovelling  contemplation   of 

sensible   objecia,  profoundly  dark  and  incessantly  flowing,  for  the  exalted 

survey  of  the  all-splendid  and  ever- permanent  forms  in  the  world  of  mind. 

Lastly  (p,  428)— 

Every  Idea  is  not  only  the  paradigm,  but  likewise  the  prmlucing  cause,  of 

Bibles :   for  something  else  would  be   rei^uisite  by   which  uimhlu  are 

generaled  and  assimilated  ta  ideas,  if  these  divine  forms  remained  sluggish  and 

imraoyable,  and  without  any  efficacious  power,  similar  to  impressions  in  wax  : 

for  it  is  absurd  to  admit  that  the  reasons  in  nature  possess  a  certain  fabricativc 

kKcnergy,  but  that  intelligible  forms  should  l>e  deprived  of  productive  power. 

^■Svery  divine  form,  therefore,  is  not  only  paradigmatic,  but  paternal,  and  is  by 

^Bb  veiy  eeaence  the  generative  cause  of  the  Many. 

^^   Thomas  Taylor  lived  probably  in  a  thick  element  of  confused 

2  F 
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Splendour,  and  is  not  by  any  means  (who  is?)  an  immaculate 
tTansktor;  but  the  auiferings,  the  persecutions,  the  patient 
poverty,  the  dauntless  perseverance,  the  uncheered  hut  assiduous 
labour  of  the  noble,  ardent  man,  entitle  hira  at  least  to  our  respex:t ; 
and  not  this  only,  but  the  successful  outcome  of  that  enormous 
labour  compels  the  gratitude  of  every  earnest  and  true  Student 
Sir  William  Hamilton  errs,  as  not  unusual,  then,  when  he  turns 
his  sharp  nail  on  the  good  Taylor ;  and  (so  far  aa  my  poor  judg- 
ment may  have  any  right  to  speak  in  the  case)  we  are  still  much 
safer  with  this  latter  than  with  his  critic,  as  a  translator  of  Greek 
philosophy.  We  will  be  thankful,  then,  for  what  Hamilton  calls 
his  *  mere  rubbish/ 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce,  both  from  Aristotle  and  from  Plato, 
many  passages  (which  we  had  marked  for  the  purpose,  indeed) 
breathing  the  same  spirit  as  those  already  cited  from  Proclus  and 
Flotiiins ;  but  we  shall  leave  this  to  the  reader  s  own  activity*  At 
p.  356  of  Franz  and  Hillert,  Hegel  will  be  found  translating  from 
Plato  thus: — 

The  einpiriail  mttuner  of  thinking  found  in  geometry  and  the  kindred 
sciences,  thou  eeemeat  to  me  to  name  niisoimement ;  an<l,  cx3nFef|uently, 
Ttft»oning  (SchUessen,  reUe^tirenile  Erkennen)  finds  itself  between  the  "w 
and  whftt  we  name  3i$a."Thou  hast  apjtrehended  i»erfectly  correctly,  Itt 
accordance  with  iham  four  distinctions,  I  shall  name  the  four  relative  bear* 
togs  of  the  soul :  «»  y6i7crc<  (Begreifen),  comprehension,  a  thinking  of  what  ti 
highest  ;  A  3'i»'e*a,  the  second  ;  7,  the  thiiiijt!  belief  or  trae  opinio  (Meinnng); 
i,  and  the  last,  is  the  Vox-stellung  or  figurute  knowletlge  (daa  hildlicLe  Wiaeti) : 
these  are  the  degrees  of  truth,  of  clearne&s, 

Hegel,  commenting  on  this,  proceeds : — 

Plato  defines  thus  the  senses  aa  the  tirst  mode  ;  as  second  mode  he  < 
reflexion^  bo  far  as  it  introduces  tkLnkLng  into  a  comciousness  otherwiae 
seiLBiiotia.  And  here,  he  eays,  is  the  place  where  science  makes  its  appear- 
anea ;  science  rests  on  thought,  the  detenu inati on  of  geneml  principleay  finl 
sources,  hypotheaes.  These  hypothese*»  are  not  manipulated  by  the 
themselves,  are  not  sensuous  in  tliemselveB  :  they  certainly  belong  to  1 
But  this  still  is  not  genuijie  science  which  consists  in  considering  the  nnii? 
per  w,  the  spiritual  universaL  Plato  ha**  comprehended  under  the  term 
sensuous  consciousne^,  properly  sensuous  conception,  opinio,  imme 
knowledge.  In  the  middle  between  opinw  and  science  proper,  there 
ratiocinating  cognition,  inferential  reflexion,  reflecting  cpgnition,  that  fonui 
for  itself  general  law.**,  definite  genera.  The  highest,  however,  is  thougbl  in 
and  for  itself,  which  is  directed  to  the  highest* 

*  Neither  of  theae  two  i)assagf;s  appears  quite  so  in  Hegel^s  collected  worka ;  th« 
latter,  iudeed,  looks  mther  like  a  bringing  together  in  sum  ;  still,  if  a  Littla 
in  a  place  or  two«  they  are  to  be  considered  qaotations  as  referred. 
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The  reader  will  have  no  diflSculty,  then,  in  view  of  such  utter- 
ances,— (SwafAtg^  €V€py€ia,  itn-eXex^ta,  k.tA.,  will  be  fresh  in  his 
memory  as  well)- — in  perceiving  the  analogy  which  Hegel  beara  to 
the  most  important  Greek  philosophers,  both  early  and  late. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Eeid*  which  describes  the  Neo- Platonic 
philosophers  in  the  usual  conventional,  vague  terms,  as  mystically 
adoring  and  seeking  union  with  the  One ;  still,  nevertheless,  the 
description  is  so  couched,  that  to  a  stndent  of  Hegel  there  is 
involuntarily  suggested  by  it,  that  this  mystic  One  is  but  the 
Logical  Idea.  We  may  suppose  said  student  to  be  pleasantly 
surprised  with  this,  and  to  be  still  more  pleasantly  surprised  when 
he  afterwards  finds  Hegel  himself  saying  somewhere  precisely  the 
same  thing.f  On  these  grounds,  however,  should  he,  or  any  one 
else,  infer  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  to  have  derived  from  either 
new  or  old  Platonics,  or  from  either  new  or  old  Aristotelians,  he 
will  only  fall  into  a  very  serious  mistake.  The  philosophy  of 
H^l  derives  directly  only  from  the  generalised  categories  of 
Kant  in  themselves  and  in  their  realisation  or  extemalisation 
in  the  things  of  sense :  HegeFs  philosophy,  in  short,  in  the  notion, 
coils  itself  ifi  nucem,  and  the  notion,  or  this  nut,  came  straight  to 
him  from  Kant  We  are  to  suppose,  however,  that — once  his 
philosophy  was  formed — Hegel  was  nothing  loath  to  make  as 
prominent  as  might  be  every  analogy  whatever  which  tended  to 
associate  him  with  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient  world :  the 
one  longing  is  almost  overt  in  him,  indeed,  that  he  should  be 
placed  now  as  Aristotle  was  placed  (heii. 

It  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  view  just  expressed  to  point  out 
that  there  are  descriptions  in  existence  intended  to  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which,  nevertheless,  can  be 
applied  almost  line  by  line  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant  —  a 
philosophy  which  we  know  and  see  owed  nothing  to  Plato,  but 
which  was  the  result  of  a  very  natural  train  of  inferences — a  train 

•  Rdfl,  p.  261,  Humilton's  edition,  says,  in  reference  to  the  Al«xandniins,  '  By  a 
proper  pmriftoation  and  abMr action  from  (hr  objects  of  eensti,  we  may  be  in  some 
measure  united  to  tbo  Deity,  atid»  in  the  oti^rnal  light,  be  enabled  to  disc  era  the 
most  sublime  iDtellectual  truths/ — The  italics  will  strike  the  key  of  HegeL 

t  *  If  at  timoii  the  oxctdlenoe  of  the  phOosophy  of  Plato  is  platted  in  hij* — acientih- 
cully  valueless — Myths,  there  are  abo  times,  named  even  time^  of  enthiisiasmf  when 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  prized  becanae  of  its  speculative  depth,  and  the 
pArmenido*  of  Plato,  certainly  the  greateat  art-work  of  the  Ancieat  Dialectic,  is 
honoured  as  the  veritable  unveiling  and  the  positim  expremon  of  the  divhie  life^  and 
even,  amid  much  impurity  of  that  which  gave  rise  to  it,  the  misunderstood  Eosttuii 
is  in  reality  nothing  uUe  than  the  Pare  N*4imu'—  Phaenom.,  ed,  2iid,  p,  56. 
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which  we  may  say  we  also  actually  see — from  certain  main 
positions  of  David  Hume.  DescriptioDS  of  this  nature  will  be 
found  at  pages  262  and  263  of  Hamilton's  Eeid,  where  the 
describer  (Hamilton)  has  not  the  slightest  thought  of  Kant  at 
that  moment  in  his  mind.  The  analogy  lies  very  obvious  in  this. 
however,  that  mental  forms,  which  mvakimcd  6y,  mingle  wUh,  the 
contriinitions  of  S€7we,  are  in  reality  not  one  whit  more  Platonic 
than  that  they  are  Kantian.  The  verses  of  Boethius  at  p.  263 
contain  distinctive  features  which  might  have  been  copied  quite 
as  easily  and  correctly  from  Kant  as  from  Plato.* 

No  doubt,  Hegel,  by  his  reference  to  the  ancients,  was  enabled 
to  bring  the  determinations  he  had  arrived  at  in  connexion  with 
Kant  into  more  magistral  place,  as  dominant  centres,  as  it  were, 
in  definitively  vital,  absolute,  and  infinite  spheres;  no  doubts  he 
was  enabled  thus  to  cover,  as  it  were,  the  whole  field  :  neverthe- 
less, he  owed  not  this  to  any  dirfd  action  of  either  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  but  rather  to  a  reaction  on  these  through  the  findings  of 
Kant  Rather,  we  may  express  it  thus :  To  Hegel,  the  light  of 
Kant  lit  Aristotle ;  and  to  the  same  Hegel,  by  such  reciprocity  as 
he  loved,  the  re-lighting  of  Aristotle  re-lit  Kant  Thua,  if  the 
findings  of  modern  philosophy  have  been  very  much  moved  into 
place  by  the  previous  findings  of  the  ancient,  it  must  also  be  said 
that  only  through  the  former  were  these  latter  themselves 
re^found.  Indirectly  to  Kant,  directly  to  Hegel,  then,  is  it  that 
we  owe  at  present  that  revival  of  the  study  of  early  philosophy 
which  has  expanded  in  Germany  to  such  enormous  dimensions^ 

•  These  versus  are  the  following  t — 

'  MetiJi  est  effieiens  mugia 

Longe  causa  potent jor, 

Quam  qtue  m&teriie  modo 

Impresaas  patitor  notas. 

PrB!cedit  ^Tnen  excttaiiA 

Ac  vifes  mimi  mavens 

Vivo  in  corpore  paaaioi 

Cum  vel  lux  oculoa  ferit 

Vol  vox  tturilius  instrepit : 

Turn  mentia  vigor  excitus 

Quoa  iutua  species  tenet, 

Ad  motnB  almilea  vocan»« 

Notis  appiicat  exti^m, 

Introreumquo  recouditia 

Formia  miscot  imaginea.* 
Slufhf>m  without,  Fbrm  fifoni  witliin,— iho  whole  description  may  be 
of  the  Kantian  theoiy  quite  aa  truly  aa  of  the  Platonic* 
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which  has  exhibited  itself  in  no  contemptible  form  lE  France,  and 
which  even  in  England  has  been  adequate  at  least  to — some 
first  approachea  From  Hegel  specially  13  it  that  we  derive  the 
ability  now  to  recognise  in  Aristotle,  not  the  sensual  materialist 
that  controverted,  but  the  absolute  idealist  that  completed  Plato. 
This  is  much,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  certain ;  to  that  the  single  pas- 
sage from  Aristotle's  'Metaphysic'  which  closes  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Hegel  would  alone  suffice  j  from  it  we  know,  as  also  from  elsewhere, 
that  Aristotle,  even  as  much  as  his  mighty  modern  compeer,  con- 
cluded^-Ta^/Tov  voui  kqI  votjTou — icat  tfTTiv  j}  vori^i^  ^fo^u■€m^  VOfp-i^. 
If  it  be  true,  then,  that  it  is  to  Hegel  we  are  indebted  for  the 
new  thew  whereby  we  have  obtained  the  new  power  over  the  old 
philosophy,  and  if  it  be  also  true  that  this  Hegel  himself  has 
hitherto  remained  like  some  swart  Magus  charmed  into  insoluble 
opacity  by  virtue  even  of  his  own  spells,  we  may  well — when  this 
Hegelian  trance  shall  have  been  unbound — anticipate  for  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  for  philosophy  itself,  progression  and 
advance — reaJiaation  beyond  a  hope. 


The  TttANSiTioN. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  ideality  may  be  named  the  quality 
of  infinitude ;  for  is  not  infinitude  just  that  in  which  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  finite  is  ideally  held  ?  Tiiat  the  infinite,  too,  is  but 
*  a  process  of  becoming,  is  also  plain  ;  for  its  life  and  reality  is  but 
the  evolution  of  its  native  differences,  the  finite^  just  as  the 
notification  or  vocabilisation,  a  process  of  becoming,  is  the  life  of 
our  illustration,  the  absolute  Voice,  But  as  becoming  becomes 
into  There-being,  so  there  is  transition  in  the  infinite.  Sublating 
the  finite,  and  sublating,  in  this  same  act,  its  own  self  as  an  only 
abstract  infinite,  it  is  a  return,  as  it  were  with  both,  into  its 
own  self,  and  is  thus  reference  to  its  own  self,  being.  But  this 
being  is  no  longer  abstract;  it  contains  negation,  There-being; 
it  is  distinguishably  and  palpably  ^Acrt',  or  fyre:  but  again,  as  it 
is  in  its  express  nature  negation  of  the  negation,  or  the  negation 
that  refers  itself  to  itself,  it  is  that  There-being — that  definite, 
palpable  existentiality  which  is  properly  named  Being*for-Self ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  existentiality  which  absolutely  is,  that  existen- 
tiality which  is  to  and  for  itself,  which  is  its  own  inner  variety  and 
life,  and  which  has  no  call  for  an  outer,  whether  of  support  or 
derivation :  in  short,  it  is  the  true  FUrsichseyn. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Being^for-seu. 


If  this  (first)  paragraph  be  read  io  the  light  of  our  general  illus- 
tration, the  absolute  voice, — and^  after  all,  probably  the  very  best 
name  for  thought  (especially  now  that  it  i&  viewed  as  the  absolute 
and  only),  would  be  the  absolute  voice, — the  various  expressions 
which  constitute  it  will  spring  at  once  into  meaning. 

*  In  Being-for-self,  qualitative  Being  is  completed  :'  that  is,  the 
voice,  the  onc^  having  run  through  its  native  constituent  notes, 
Us  variety,  its  many,  has  returned  into  itself  as  still  the  voice  and 
the  one ;  and  thus  compktioii  (oneness  and  allness)  is  given  to  iU 
whole  qualitative  being  ;  in  other  words,  a  complete  answer  baa 
been  given  to  every  question  of  Qualis,  what  sort^  in  ila  regard 
This,  too,  is  *  infinite  being;*  it  is  unended  and  unendable;  it  is 
entire,  toiiim  et  roimidum, — ^the  absolute  voice.     The  being  of  the 
voice,  before  a  single  finite  note,  *the  being  of  the  beginning,* 
was  but  abstract,  *  determination -less/     The  notitication,  which  to 
the  voice   is  as  *  Thcrc'heijig*  or  Thereneas  (the  presence  of  a 
definite  somewhat)  to  consciousness,  is  the  sublated  and  negated 
voice,  the  hnmeduitcly^  or  directly,  and  at  first  hand,  sublated  and 
negated  voice,  just  as  an  object,  or  the  series  of  objects,  is  the 
immediately  sublated  and  negated  being^irst  hdng  of  thxmghi  or 
con$cimis^uss  (say).     It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  the  sublated 
voice  is  quite  as  much  the  lifted- vp  voice  as  the  uegated  one,  and 
just  so  we  may  see  that  the  sublated  Being,  if  negated  as  to  its 
universality  (an  other  being  introduced)  and  apparently  for  the 
moment  left  out  of  count,  is  lifted  up,  made  prominent,  eminent, 
or  even,  as  it  were,  tilted  up  into  the  edge  of  a  single,  passing, 
momentary  note^  or  finite  object.     In  this  Thax-iiess^  this  other  of  a 
note  (or  Object),  the  voice  (Being)  *  is  stiU  retained  ; '  but  still  all 
for  the  moment  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  single  edge  of  this 
note  (or  object) ;  there  seems  nothing  but  it :  the  voice  and  U10 
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note  (Being  and  There-being)  are  in  simple  unity,  certainly  ;  but 
still  in  the  first  instance  the  note  (or  the  There-ness)  is  a  usurping 
one  side  that  seems  quite  all  aiid  other  to  its  own  universal.  The 
two  sides,  then,  though  in  themselves  one,  *  are  mutually  unequal ; ' 
they  are  ungleich,  not  level,  uneven ; — as  we  said,  there  is  a  tilted- 
up  edge;  or  all  this — and  the  whole  truth  of  the  case — can  be 
conveyed  in  the  single  expression  their  vaiity  is  nat  yet  mutv^ted. 

We  have  used  for  Gesetztseyn  Mutuatitiovsness ;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  used  mtUtiated  for  gesetzt.  This  is  the  place, 
now,  however,  for  the  introduction  of  such  new  mode  of  state- 
ment By  mutuated,  I  mean  overtly  pktced  by  and  for  an  occuU. 
This  sense  has  been  growing  on  us;  and  in  this  we  are  not 
singular ;  for  we  hold  it  evident  that  it  so  grew  on  Hegel  himself. 
There  is  something  of  this  in  our  own  word  set,  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  frequently  used  for  setzen  in  the  present  translation  and 
commentary.  To  set  in  the  sense  of  to  stake,  or  to  set  to  music, 
indicates  substitution,  mutuation ;  and  a  setter-dog  sets  the  game. 
Then  a  ^  is  a  certain  more  of  which  one  sets  the  other,  and  with- 
out the  other  were  null.  The  German  setz,  however,  has  in  it, 
like  the  Latin  vice,  much  more  of  this  reciprocation  and  exchange 
than  the  English  set, — ^Thus,  es  setzt  means  there  arises  ;  es  wird 
Etwas  setzen  implies  a  warning  that  something  (disagreeable)  will 
replace  the  present  state  of  matters,  or  this  that  now  is,  sets  that 
that  also  is,  though  in  the  future;  and  Setz-schifier  means  a 
substitute  captain,  a  locum  tcncns,  one,  i.e.,  that  is  for  and  by 
another,  and  in  turn  sets  or  implies  this  other.  Implies  seems  a 
good  rendering  for  the  word  in  question,  but  what  is  implied  is, 
derivatively  and  otherwise,  rather  set  in  than  set  out,  and  it  is  an 
explicit  implicitness  that  is  wanted,  as  it  were,  an  eximpliedness 
or  eximplicatedness.  In  fact,  the  sense  of  overt  statement  must  be 
as  evident  in  the  word  adopted  as  that  of  implication.  It  is  easy 
to  s^e,  indeed,  that  statement,  as  also  expression,  exposition,  and 
the  like,  really  conveys  what  we  attribute  to  this  Setzen :  it  and 
these  are,  so  to  speak,  all  overts  by  and  for  occults.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  logical  form,  the  modus  ponens,  which 
probably  at  least  helped  to  lead  Hegel  to  the  term ;  there  we  see 
that  the  first  sets  the  second,  and  it  is  the  second  which  is  left 
overt.  We  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  the  use  of  Aufhebend  in  the 
modus  tollens;  and  the  quotation  from  Cicero,  tollendum  esse 
Octavium,  in  the  remark  relative  to  Auf  heben,  demonstrates  the 
analogy  to  have  been  present  to  Hegel  himself.    By  mutvuted, 
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tlieo,  is  meant  something  overt,  something  txplieUer^  something 
formally  8tated,  expressed,  put,  placed,  or  set,  but  still  something 
that  is  recipTOcaUy  stated,  &c.,  and  so  something  consequently  that 
reciprocally  dates,  &c. 

The  two  sides,  Voice  and  Note  (Being  and  There-being  or 
Object),  are  still  mutually  unequal,  uneven,  or  their  unity  is  not 
yet  muhiated.  We  can  see  now  the  full  force  of  the  mutuated; 
each  aide  remaining  abstract,  or  separate,  there  is  difference, 
duality,  mutual  inequality;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  voice 
still  is  in  the  note,  Being  still  is  in  There-being,  then  reconcilia- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  concrete  truth  is  restored,  the  unity  of 
the  two  sides  is  nuduated,  is  set.  What  follows  about  finitude, 
determinatenesB  as  such,  relative  and  absolute  determinateness,  ifi 
now  easy,  *  In  Being-for-self,  the  diflerence  between  being  and 
deteriuinateaess  or  negation  is  posited  and  equated ' — this  also  is 
plain ;  the  dif-ference  between  the  two  sides,  voice  and  note,  is 
mutuated  and  ausgegliclien,  lakdkd-out,  equated. 

*  Quality,  Other wiseness,  Reality,  Being-in-itself,  Ought-to,  &c», 
are  the  imperfect  infigurations  of  the  Negative  into  Being,  4c' 
The  series  of  notes  (say  in  this  way)  is  a  series  of  inSguraUona, 
indentations,  into  the  voice,  and  they  are  imperfect  so  long  as 
they  are  held  to  be  different  from  the  voice,     Einbildung,  how* 
ever,  must  be  seen  to  imply  its  usual  sense  of  siihfccttve  conceit  and 
eoncdtinij,  as   well   as   its   literal   meaning  of   infi^rati&n;  the 
assignments  in  question  bave  that  in  them  which  approximates 
them  to  subjective  fancies ;  they  are  not  regarded  in  their  truth 
when  regarded  as  absolute.     The  application  of  our  illustration  to 
what  follows  may  now  be  left  to  the  reader.     We  may  remark  in 
passing  on  ungleicb,  ausgeglichen,  and  Einbildungen  as  examples 
of  that  favourite   Hegelian   irony  in   wliich   the   direct,   literal. 
structural  sense  flirts  or  coquets  with  the  reflex,  figurative,  and 
conventional  one.     Indeed,  Setzen,  Daseyn,  DiflFerenz,  and   even 
Vollendet,  are  in  the  same  key  :  as  regards  Setzen,  Hegel  has  gone 
back  to  its  ancient  idiortiatic,  colloquial  sense ;  Daseyn  is  to  be 
seen  both  as  7%<?n'-ness  and  as  this  Beiiuj  Jm^e  Mxno  ;  the  Differenz 
is  the  difference,  as  the  Unter-schied  is  the  inter-ceru ;  and  we 
are  even  to  see  that  Vollendet  applies  to  what  is  not  only  md^d, 
hut  fulL     As  we  have  seen,  too,  this  verbal  care  of  Hegel  extends 
itself  into  a  syllabic  one:  in  Vergleichung,  for  example,  we  are 
perpetually  made  to  see  that  it  is  a  comparison.     Then  the  ter- 
minations haftf  ig^  lichy  mm,  are   never   lost  sight  of;  and,  ts 
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regards  the  verba,  such  prefixes  as  cr,  mr,  zer,  are  his  very 
instruments.  Aa  respects  these,  the  student  of  Hegel  ought  to 
consult  the  ruore  advanced  grammars. 


Being- FOR-SELF  as  such. 

Here  the  notion  Being-for-self  is  completely  prescinded. — The 
distinction  between  consciousness  and  self-conaciousness,  which  is 
wholly  German,  ought  to  be  well  borne  in  mind.  The  expression 
appmrant  is  a  translation  of  ei^scheinend  which  seems  forced  on 
us :  we  are  to  see  that  a  certain  duality  is  always  implied  in  this 
word ;  there  is  an  outer  skoio  or  sAine  or  seeming  or  appearance, 
which  appears  other  and  independent,  but  which  is  still  only  a 
moment,  only  ideel  in  another  and  inner.  Self-consciousness, 
though  further  advanced  and  more  concrete  than  Being-for-self,  is 
still  abstract  when  compared  with  the  Absolute  Spirit. 


a,  Here-hdng  {Thtre-hmigX  anid  Bdng-for-sclf. — b.  Bting-for^Ofu. 

The  distinctions  here  are  subtle,  but  they  are  simple,  and  they 
intelligibly  put  In  Being-for-sell  the  real  and  the  ideal 
^iides,  or  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Notes  and 
the  Voice,  as  it  were,  (Daseyn  and  Seyn),  have  fallen  equal,  have 
fallen  identical.  So  far  as  there  is  notification, tJiere  is  voice;  and 
60  fai^  as  there  is  voice,  there  is  notification ;  or  so  far  as  there  is 
definite  Beings  there  is  infinite  Being,  &c.  There  is  present  but 
a  single  ideality,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  rather  a  single  many 
than  a  single  one.  We  have  before  us,  so  to  speak,  a  sentient 
material  breadth ;  so  far  as  there  is  sentiency  there  is  matter,  and 
BO  far  as  there  is  matter  there  is  sentiency;  the  diffusion  and  the 
concentration,  the  extension  and  the  intension,  are  coincident ;  but 
there  is  not  properly  a  one  on  either  side — there  is  only  a  Being- 
fop-One,  We  have,  in  fact,  only  a  simple  solution,  in  which 
solvent  and  solvend  are  co-extensive :  but  such  solution  cannot  be 
viewed  as  yet  quite  One ;  it  is  rather  a  self-identical  breadth  than 
a  self-identical  One, 

From  this  there  will  now  be  little  difficulty  in  reading  (b.)  the 
Being-for-One. — *  There  is  only  a  Being-for-Other ; '  the  notification 
(to  say  so)  reflected  into  the  voice  is'but  a  single  system,  a  single 
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Being-for-other,  and  so  a  Being-for-one.  The  notification  is  the 
aublated  other ;  the  voice  is  at  once  aublatedness  of  this  other,  and 
referent  of  itself  to  itself  as  to  this  sublated  other;  the  voice,  then^ 
like  the  sublated  notification,  is  also  only  for-Oiie.  The  conclusion, 
'  God  is,  therefore,/br  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  himself  that  that  is  for 
Aim/  is  not  only  of  vast  importance,  but  of  simple  intelligiblen€ 


Remark. 

Wliat  is  said  about  the  expression  peculiar  to  the  Germans  when 
inquiring  into  the  what  sort  or  the  quality  of  any  man  or  thing. 
What  for  a  man  is  he  ? — What  for  a  thing  is  it  ? — sheds  a  qnite 
decisive  light  on  the  distinction  in  question,  the  Being*for-One. 
The  applicability  of  the  phrase  rellexion-into-self  here  comes  out 
very  clear.  The  general  sense  of  this  passage  eoables  us  to  see 
that  Hegel's  fiir  is /or,  and  not  a^i ;  Seyn-fiir-Anderes,  therefore,  is 
Being-for-another,  not  as  another.  Nevertheless,  what  is  far 
another  is  as  that  other ;  what  is  for  consciousness  is  as  conscious^ 
ness,  is  in  the  form  of  consciousness,  is  consciousness ; — there 
a  small  dialectic  here  that  would  have  pleiised  Hegeh  The  sub- 
stitution of  as  instead  of  for  in  the  relative  expressions  of  thi 
paragraph  that  follows  will  contribute  towards  the  general  light. 

This  light  is  Idealism,  and  there  is  that  in  the  second  paragra 
here — ^as  also  in  the  tirst — to  render  it  irresistibly  intelligible 
not  irresistibly  convincing.     One  here  can  as  little  resist  believing, 
as  resist  seeing,  the   object  eclipsed   into  the  subject,  and  both 
constitutive  only  of  a  single  ideal  Being- for-One. 

In  this  liemark  tfiere  follow  further  words  of  the  most  pene* 
trative  lucidity  as  regards  idealism  in  general,  and  the  idealisms 
of  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Fichte,  in  particular. 
In  these  critiques  the  strokes  are  few  and  single,  but  each  is  a 
creation,  or  each  is  a  destruction.  Philosophy  is  complete 
incomplete  only  as  it  is  complete  or  incomplete  Idealism.  T 
is  plain,  for  the  only  quest  of  philosophy  is  priTvcipks,  uniHeM 
and  it  ought  to  be  plain  to  us,  as  it  has  been  very  plain  to  Hegel, 
that  such  quest — to  be  complete — can  only  terminate  in  th$ 
principle,  the  unity, — a  result  which,  as  expressing  all  eclipsed 
into  one,  is  and  can  be  only  Idealism.  But  has  aity  philoafl^HH 
hitherto  either  seen  this  or  dojic  this  ?  Of  any  philosophy  yai^HH 
the  principle  been  anything  else  than  an  abstract  conception,  or 
|u3t  an  abstract  utterance,  ih  the  face  of  which  the  actual  still 


amiled  unconjured  ?  By  here  a  stroke  and  there  a  stroke,  Hegel 
demonstrates  this  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  both  with  Spinoza 
and  the  Eleatics.  Justice  is  done  to  the  character  and  to  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  scheme  of  Malehrauche,  at  the  same 
time  that  tins  latter  is  reluctantly  undermined  and  respectfully 
removed  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  extraordinarily 
pregnant,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  summary  here,  or  the  equally 
extraordinary  dexterity  with  which^  a  support  or  two  being  un- 
done, the  whole  structure  is  made  to  crumble  and  vanish  before 
our  eyes.  It  is  as  if  art  wonderfully  lit  np  a  sudden  universe, — 
as  wonderfully^  as  suddenly,  to  withdraw  it  again. 

The  critique  of  Leibnitz  is  equally  masterly.  The  incongruities, 
the  gaping  edges,  the  incoherences,  the  general  gratuitousness  of 
the  entire  scheme,  are  all  touched  into  such  intensity  of  light  that 
the  whole  vanishes.  Such  episodes  as  these  assist  us  greatly  as 
regards  an  understanding,  as  w^ell  of  the  painful  abstractions  of 
the  text,  as  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  Hegel  in  general  By  this 
Idealism  'lying  more  within  the  limit  of  the  abstract  notion/ 
is  probably  meant  that  it  is  more  an  affair  of  abstract  notions,  and 
just  of  subjective  imagination  in  general,  than  the  Idealism  of 
Malcbranche,  which  followed  nearer  the  stream  of  the  actual. 
•Should  one  remind  us  that  this  movement  of  thought  falls  itself 
within  an  ideating  monad,  &c. : ' — the  ideating  monad  alluded  to 
is,  of  course,  Leibnitz  himself — Leibnitz,  too,  conceiving  other 
monads  the  same  as  himself. 

The  remark  ends  with  a  single  but  effective  word  as  regards 
the  Thing-in-itself  of  Kant,  and  the  Anstoss  of  Fichte,  the  appulse, 
the  unimaginable  stone  of  offence,  the  rellecting  plane  from  which 
the  Ego*s  own  energy  returns  to  itself  as  the  object.  To  Kant  all 
that  is  in  the  subject  is  his  own.  whether  in  the  shape  of  sensations 
or  in  that  of  categories:  Kant,  however,  postulated  still  Things-in- 
themselves  as  sources  of  the  sensations,  Fichte  again  placed  these 
ThingS'in-themselves  also  in  the  subject  under  the  name  of  an 
Anstoss,  a  source  of  reflexion,  which  was  t?i  the  subject  and  otit  of 
the  subject,  and  performed  for  the  subject  all  the  functions  of 
Things*in-themselves.  Manifestly  either  expedient  can  only  be 
said  to  be  the  Ego's ;  it  is  not  traced  to,  it  is  not  resolved  into,  the 
Ego ;  it  remains  a  free  other  or  otherwiseness,  a  negative  and  in- 
dependent Ansichseyn ;  it  is  assumed  m,  but  it  stays  mit,  and  is 
never  snblated  by  process  of  proof.  To  the  last,  then,  there 
remains  dualism,  for  which  there  is  no  cure  but  SoUen  and  the 
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Proffressiis  in  Infinitum, — Where  we  translate  *  departure  is  thus 
made,  &c./  the  er  of  the  original  may  seem  to  be  evaded :  the 
antecedent  of  this  er  was  to  Hegel  most  probably  the  Anstoss ; 
but  if  we  go  higher  for  it  and  assume  it  to  be  Aiiderer  Idealismos, 
we  shall  get  a  meaning  that  includes  the  expedient  of  Kant  as 
well. 

c.  One, 

The  moments  collapsing  into  indistinguishableness^  immediacy 
(Being)  results  for  the  Being-for-self — a  negative  immediacy; 
Being- for -self  is  thus  Being- for -self-ity,  the  One.— The  transi- 
tion here  is  very  delicate,  and  the  defining  phrase,  *  the  abstract 
limit  of  itself/  infinitely  subtle.  We  saw  this  phrase  before  in 
the  case  of  the  painty  and  it  will  be  useful  to  look  back  and  see  that 
the  point  differs  from  the  Om  now  arrived  at  The  point,  too, 
is  the  abstract  limit,  but  in  einem  Daseyn ;  as  point,  there  is  a 
There-being  at  its  side ;  here  There-being  has  disappeared. 

The  reason  for  the  externalisation  or  distribution  of  the  momenta 
is  also  extremely  finer  they  must  appear  as  separate  independent 
units,  seeing  that  they  refer  to  a  one  so  absolute  and  negative :  it 
is  in  the  form  of  negative  independent  immediacy,  and  so  must 
they  be  as  Us,  We  have  here  the  umbra  of  a  Thing  and  its 
Qualities^  and  vnore  thaji  that.  As  regards  the  six  moments  them- 
selves, they  will  all  be  found  to  lie  in  the  om,  by  reflecting  on 
what  its  development  has  brought  along  with  it,  and  what  it  now 
implies,  *  Of  each  determination  thus  its  contrary  must  be  equally 
said.'  This  because  the  six  moments  will  be  found  to  be  so^mind, 
and  each  is  as  independent  as  the  other,  at  the  same  time  that 
each  is  uiscparable  from  the  other.  Tality  is  appropriately  used 
here,  as  it  is  a  quality  dependent  on  involution  with  other;  and 
the  determination  results  in  every  case  here  from  invoUitiou  with 
other,  which  other  must  also  be  equally  said.  Looking  back^  the 
phrase^ '  There  is  only  one  determination  present,  tlie  reference  to 
itself  of  ike  sublaiion*  is  an  exceedingly  happy  one :  the  reault  can 
only  be  Immediacy,  Being ;  Fiirsichseyn  is  FUrsichseyendes,  or 
Being-for-aelf  is  Being-for-self-ity  ;  and  again,  as  this  Immediacy 
is  tlie  result  of  a  Negatingy  from  such  a  negated  Being-for-self-ity, 
*  all  its  inner  import  has  disappeared/ — *  it  is  the  absolutely  abstract 
limit  of  itself — the  One/  The  reader  may  still  illustrate  all  this 
for  himself  by  a  reference  to  the  illustration  we  have  ventured  U) 
propose  of  Voice  and  its  Notification.     The  Voice,  as  unity  of  iU 
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own  self  and  its  notification  (which  stands  for  the  Seyn-fiir-Einea, 
the  B^ing'for-One),  is  FUrsichseyn,  Being-for-aeif.  But  there  is 
only  one  determination  present  now^ — ^the  reference  to  itself  of  the 
sublation,  indistinguishable  one-nesa,  immediacy,  Being,  a  beent 
immediate  one-ness  that  has  resulted  from  negation;  the  voice 
thus  is  an  absolutely  abstract  One,  and,  conceived  as  Thought  or 
all  that  is,  evidently  the  One.  The  voice  so  placed,  say,  manifestly 
implies  negation  in  general ;  then  two  negations,  ix,  the  negation 
of  itself  by  the  notification  which  is  the  first  negation,  and  the 
negation  of  this  negation  back  into  itself,  which  is  the  second. 
The  two  things  negated,  voice  and  notification,  are,  thirdly,  the 
same ;  fourthly,  they  are  directly  opposed  ;  fifthly,  there  is  refer- 
ence to  self-identity  as  such  in  the  voice;  and  sixthly,  it  refers 
negatively  to  its  notification,  but  still  to  itself.  The  voice  being 
thrown  down  into  an  absolutely  abstract  One,  these  its  moments 
seem  thrown  oEf  from  it,  to  stand  around  it  externally,  independently, 
but  still  inseparably. 


B. 


One  and  Ma^y. 


The  One  being  im^nediate,  its  moments  are  as  There-heiint. 
The  One  still  contains  the  negative  (which  was  lately  the  Being- 
for-One),  and  so,  though  One,  it  has  still  determination.  In  its 
reference  to  Self  the  One  is  still  5«{/'-determination,  and  withmd 
end,  entirely,  infinitely.  These  differences,  the  determination  and 
the  Self-determination,  are  now,  in  the  immediacy  that  has  come 
in,  beent.  Ideality  is  transformed  into  Reality,  the  hardest  and 
abstractest,— One.  But  the  determinateness  of  the  Beingness  is 
as  opposed  to  the  infinite  negation  of  the  Self-determination ;  or 
what  the  One  is  in  itself,  that  it  is  now  in  it.  The  negative,  that 
is,  is  distinguished  as  other.  The  unity  is  now  a  refereTiee,  and  as 
lugativc  unity  it  is  negation  of  itself  as  of  another. 

We  are  to  conceive  the  negative  as  One  and  identical  with  the 
One.  We  are  to  conceive  also,  nevertheless,  that  within  the  One 
there  is  a  traffic  of  the  One  with  its  own  negative,  so  that  also 
within  the  One  a  certain  diremption  takes  place — ^a  certain  rise  of 
an  sich  into  an  ihra,  of  in  itself  into  in  it — to  the  distinction  of 
the  One  from  the  One,  The  One  is  as  One,  but  it  is  a  negative 
One :  this  it  is  in  itself;  this  it  is  also  in  it ;  that  is,  this  it  is 
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distinguishably  to  its  own  self;  but  if  it  is  this  distinguiahably  to 
its  own  self,  it  sets  itself  as  another,  *  it  is  the  negation  of  itself  as 
of  another,  exclusion  of  the  One  as  auotlier  out  of  itself.* 

The  determination  of  an  absoloteOne — the  notification  of  the  voice, 
as  it  were — is  evidently  its  negative.  The  immediacy  introduces 
the  form  of  Being,  and  the  moments  become  external  to  each  other 
Even  shrunk  into  its  abstraction,  the  One  is  intensely  be^nt,  and 
its  moments  are  independently  Tkcre-hemt,     Ideality  is  Keality. 

The  development  here  is  so  abstract  and  subtle,  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  true  Vorstellung  for  the  BegrifF,  the 
true  conception  for  the  notion,     A  plural  outer  world  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  Ije  too  soon  disengaged :  the  One  is^to  be  left  in  simple 
traffic  with  the  negative  as  negative.     What  puzzles  the  reader, 
and  even  an  attentive  one,  is  that,  the  moments  being  reciprocal, 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  perceiving,  which  Hegel  intends  the  One  to 
be  in  as  exc\udin{f,  and  which  as  excluffel     But  the  metaphor  of 
the  voice  is  still  applicable.     Notification  and  voice  are  identified 
in  the  one  unity,  the  voice — ^but  this  is  immediacy.  Being;  notifi- 
cation and  voice  both  are ;  the  determinate iiess  of  Being  stands 
opposed  to  tlie  infinite  negation ;  that  is,  the  notes  are  opposed  to 
the  infinite  negation  of  them — the  one  voice  which  is  negative  in 
that  it  absorbs  them,   and  infinite  in  that  it  is  entire,  totum  d 
Totundum,     What  the  voice  is  in  itself,  it  is  now  in  it,  or  the  notes 
{the  negative)  rise  in  it  and  show,  and  so  on.     It  just  comes  to 
this,  the  moments  re-assert  anew  their  difference ;  the  determina- 
tion  (the  negative)  separates  from  its  recipient  negation,  and  fresh 
distinctions  arise.     The  poles,  real  and   ideal,  or    material   and 
formal,  which  have  just  collapsed,   re-extricate    themselves  for 
a   further   collapse   on   a  higher   stage.     And   this   is  the   case 
universally  with  Hegel :  detach  anywhere  the  smallest  particle  of 
his  mass,  and  it  will  be  found  magnetic  like  the  mass  itself;  it 
will  throw  itself  in  poles,  one  of  reality  and  one  of  ideality,  bnt 
neither  of  which  is  less  real  or  more  ideal  than  the  other ;  so  that 
the  whole  is  an  absolute  ideality  that  is  at  the  same  time  an 
absolute  reality.      This  we   see   in   the  very  first   form,    Being, 
Nothing,  and  Becoming.    At  first  sight,  one  thinks  of  artifice ;  om 
says  to  oneself,  Give  me  what  is  at  once  affirmative  and  negative, 
identical  and  non-identical,  and  I  will  make  anything  you  like  of 
it ;  but  one  calms  oneself  when  one  looks  to  the  actual  and  9&» 
what  is  there — above  all,  when  one  reflects  that  these,  after  all, 
are  but  expressions  of  the  one  living  notion  itself  which  contracts 
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to  an  atom  and  expands  to  a  world.  The  an  ihm  must  be  viewed 
as  a  certain  rise  of  the  an  suh  into  visibility  ;  the  abstract  barren 
bottom  of  the  vase  becomes  the  pregnant  middle.  What  has 
been  just  said,  too,  must  be  seen  to  be  only  preliminary  to  what 
follows  under  the  minuseules,  a,  b,  c. 

h  - 

^V  a.  The  One  in  its  own  self. 

^      It  appears  contradictory,  after  what  we  have  just  read,  to  find 

the  One  analterahle ;  and  the  whole  industry  may  seem  a  mere 

trifling,  a  mere  playing  with  words.     But  what  we  have  just  read 

(immediately  under  B)  is  only  preliminary,  and  if  we  but  look 

close,  we  shall  really  find  this  one  sentence  that  ends  in  unalicr- 

able  to  be  genuine  metaphysic:  the  Absolute,  God,  is  really  so 

'^m  determined  when  thought  contemplates  him  as  the  One  in  it?i  oicn 

H  self  i.e.,  in  its  irrespective  absoluteness.     This  may  be  a  hint  to 

H  the  reader  that  it  depends  on  himself  all  through,  whether  the 

^  words  of  Hegel  sliall  remain  abstract  and  words  only,  or  shall 

become  concrete  and  alive — things.     The  notion,  followed  only 

in  its  naked  nerve,  is  thin  to  invisibility ;  and  the  words  that 

cannot  seize  it,  or  rather  that  do  not  seize  it,   for  the  reader, 

break  asunder  into  an  externality,  as  idle  and  contemptible,  as 

H  trodden  nutshells :  with  him  it  rests,  however,  to  [look  till  these 

H   broken   nutshells    cohere  into   a  transparent,  plastic  menstruum 

H   which,  not  shows,  but  is  the  notion :  with  hini  it  rests  to  expand 

the  same  into  Vorstellungen  which  are  tlie  universe;  for  all  here 

^H    is  S7ib  specie  mlemitatis. 

H  This  section  (a)  is  very  important  in  several  respects.  In  the 
H  first  place,  the  development's  sufficiently  simple,  and  requires 
"  not  the  assistance  of  repetition  in  another  form,  but  only  the 
touch  of  a  word  here  and  there.  The  conclusion  drawn  of  the 
unchangeableuess  of  the  One,  contains  yet  another  lesson  for  us ; 
it  may  teach  us  to  remain  true  to  our  thoughts,  and  not  to  inter- 
rupt them  by  the  contradictions  of  a  divided  reference,  the  end  of 
whicti  is  but  foolish  wonder,  perplexity,  doubt,  ignorance. 

An  ihm  selbst  ist  das  Eins  iiberhaupt— there  is  here  in  the 
very  position  of  the  words  the  usual  Hegelian  occult  fullness 
of  thought ;  to  translate  it,  *  In  its  self '  meatis  any  *  one '  on  the- 
w}u>U^  will  show  tliis.  Perception  of  this  must  have  been  in 
Hegel's  head,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  natural  to  begin,  The 
one  in  its  own  self  is  the  one  on  the  whole,  &c. 
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The  Seyo,  Being,  that  is  referred  to  as  indetenziinate,  but  not 
in  the  same  way  as  the  One,  is,  of  course,  that  we  began  with. 

We  have  here  three  very  instructive  specimens  of  that 
troublesome  word  Setzen,  which  even  vmtuutmi  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  laid :  these  are  geseMes  Insichseyn,  set  (settled)  Being- 
within-self ;  diess  NicMs  ist  ein  Geactztes,  this  Nothing  is  a  s^  issiu; 
and  So  diess  Nichts  gesetzt  als  in  Einem,  this  Nothing  so-deter- 
miaed  and  as  in  a.  The  French  constater  would  very  perfectly 
render  Setzen  in  all  these  expressions,  and  the  French  cotntaUr 
laeans  to  ascertain,  to  determine,  to  settle^  to  establish,  to  fix,  &a 
Of  these  English  words,  the  word  determine  is  the  best  in  the 
sense  of  to  make  out  and  establish,  a  sense  somewhat  different 
from  that  contained  in  it  when  used  to  translate  bestimmen,  in 
which  case  it  means  to  specificate,  notify,  characterise,  &c.  In  the 
first  of  the  three  examples,  v^^e  have  the  absolute  before  us,  One, 
but  full  J  its  circle  of  determination  complete  within  it,  absolutes 
Bestimmtseyii,  Absolute  Determined-Ness — what  is  this  but  con- 
summate Insichseyn,  Insichseyn,  Being- within-Self,  just  cls  mcht 
In  this  sense  it  is  gesetztes,  a  certain  somewhat  just  definitely 
established  and  determined  as  that  certain  somewhat.  The  Being- 
within-self »  here,  therefore,  is  just  ihe  Being- within -self  itself — 
ArthuVy  *  not  Lancelot  nor  another/  Thus  it  is  gesetztes  Insichseyn, 
set  (settled)  Being-within-self,  Being- within-self  in  s^ctudl  position, 
formally  podkd,  Being- within -self  as  such,  Being-within-self 
explicit.  In  the  second  instance^  it  results  from  the  simple  incom- 
posite  immediacy  of  the  One  that  there  is  Nothing  in  it,  and  this 
nothing  is  called  ein  Gesetztes,  a  set  issue.  Now  the  meaning  is 
tbat,  a  concrete  having  gone  away  before  us  into  an  abstract  (the 
concrete  Beiug-within-self  into  the  abstract  oneness  Nothing),  it 
IS  for  this  reason  that  Nothing  here  is  a  Gesetztes ;  it  is  put  as  an 
SscplicU  here  for  another ;  the  concrete  has  set  or  settled  into  this 
abstract ;  it  is  a  set  issue,  a  settled  (together)  Ejplicit^  a  settled 
consequent  or  resultant,  a  consequent  or  resultant  settled-ity :  tht 
vjater  in  a  wink  is  it€,  Being- within-self  in  a  wink  is  Nothing; — 
this  Nothing  is  a  Gesetztes — it  results  from^  it  replaces  another, 
it  is  an  Explicit.  It  may  also  be  named  a  Dtterminrd  or  a  Iktrr- 
minate,  this  having  determined  into  tiuiL  From  all  this,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  meaning  of  the  words  will  not  suffice  us 
here,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  immerse  them  ever  and  anon  m 
the  secret  light  of  Hegel's  own  thinking.  Ein  Gesetztes,  then,  is 
the  exponent  consequent  or  the  resultant  Explicit  of  a  transition. 
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almost  as  if  it  were  an  ex-occidtaie.  The  third  gesetzt  simply  means 
constiUded :  so  constituted  a  Notliing  in  a  or  in  a  one  is  just  the 
void.  The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that  the  very  same  pro- 
cess is  pictured  in  this  comtUidcd  as  in  the  other  words.  The 
word  mutuate,  too,  the  process  of  transilion  or  mediation  it 
involves  being  considered,  will  convey  the  meaniug  of  every  one 
of  the  three  expreasioDs :  in  the  first,  we  have  mutiiakd  Being- 
icUhin-selff  in  the  sense  of  something  formally  mutuated,  formally 
expressed  or  stated  after  process^ — in  a  word,  it  is  Being-within- 
self  exprois  (and  the  direct  or  derivative  sense  raust  here  be  seen 
to  coquet  with  the  ordinary  one)  j  in  the  second,  the  Nothing  is 
very  evidently  a  mutuate,  an  overt  representative  of  another  after 
process — here,  too,  in  a  word,  an  expression  (in  the  double  sense — 
and  of  another) ;  and  in  the  third,  '  this  nothing  so  mutuated  or 
expressed^  conveys  the  same  meaning  on  the  same  terms.  Again 
the  meaning  of  aetzen  has  grown  on  us. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  make  any  remark  on  the  ex- 
quisite felicity  of  the  extrication  of  the  void  or  vacuum.  Only 
the  inexperienced  reader,  always  struggling  painfully  against  the 
feeling  of  being  lost,  may  once  again  in  his  bewilderment  cry 
out,  But  what  is  this — what  does  it  all  mean  ?  One  thing  it  does 
tM  mean,  and  that  is  creation — what  is  commonly  meant  by 
creation.  Creation,  in  this  sense,  does  not  exist  to  a  Hegel,  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  Hegel  has  the  slightest  desire 
here  to  make  the  vacuum^ — to  creatt  empty  space.  This  is  Logic ; 
we  have  to  do  here  only  with  thoughts ;  there  is  no  question  here 
of  a  single  dust-atora,  nor  even  of  the  apace  it  might  occupy. 
But  we  have  here,  nevertheless,  the  genetic  thought  of  a  void. 
There  is  evidently  progress  in  this  world ;  but  progress  is  a  thought, 
aThd  cannot  exiM  in  outward  matter*.  This  alone  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  ideal  fundamcn^  of  the  intellectual,  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  absolute  of  the  world.  Let  us  assume  it  so,  then.  Tliought 
is  the  absolute,  or — ^to  use  the  common  parlance — the  nature  of 
things  {natura  re^'um)  is  thought.  But  thought  being  this,  and 
the  life  of  thought  being  progress,  a  beginning  is  postulated.  But 
this  beginning  is  only — thought  is; — that  is,  the  beginning  is 
Being,  Seyn.  Thought  now  starting  thus  with  itself  and  with 
this  as  beginning  evolves  out  of  its  own  necessity  by  virtue — 
and  that  is  necessity — ol  its  own  triple  flexions  (which  flexions  on 
a  certain  considerably  advanced  stage  of  the  evolution  name 
themselves  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reason)  the  whole 
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ariicidation  of  its  own  Innate  constitution.  Now  through  Hegel 
we  have  got  so  far  on  with  this  series  of  articulation  or  articulate 
series ;  so  far  that  we  have  reached  the  thought  of  the  vacuum — 
the  development  of  an  actual  There-beiint  vacuum  is  another 
affair,  and  has  yet  to  be  waited  for.  Let  the  reader,  then,  seoij^M. 
that  as  yet  we  have  to  do  only  with  thoughts,  and  as  they  evolva^H 
themselves  out  of  each  other  by  their  own  necessity  (which  means* 
in  obedience  to  the  native  flexions  of  the  concrete  ftotion) ; — but 
let  hira  see  as  well  that  these  thoughts  are  the  thoughts  of  thiru/.^ 
and  that  they  constitute  what  is  essential  in  things^  that  without 
which  things  were  not,  or  that  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  'what  these  things  were.  This  ought  to  assist  the 
reader  to  orient  himself. 


the  negation 


b  TJie  Out  and  the  Void. 

*  The  One  is  the  Void  as  the  abstract  reference  of 
to  itself:*  here  the  reader  ought  to  see  that  this  'negation'  is 
thought  itself.  Thought  is  the  One,  but  the  reference  of  a  One  to 
itself  can  only  be  abstract ;  that  is,  this  reference  is  the  reference 
of  a  negation  to  itaelf  ;^-thought  in  self- reference  as  only  One 
has,  so  to  speak,  the  sentiment  of  negation,  though  sentiment  as 
sentiment  belongs  to  another  sphere.  The  mechanism  by  which 
the  dif-ference  is  express,  explicit^  patent,  or  simply  understood  and 
accepted,  is  very  fine,  and  gesetzt  is  again  illustrated,  'Has  again 
reached  a  state  of  There-being;'  the  original  is  simply  *  has 
reached  a  There-being,*  and  Hegel  would  probably  not  have  liked 
the  addition  *  state  of ; '  but^  perhaps,  it  will  assist  realisation  of 
the  position,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  injure  the  development;  for 
'  to  reach  a  There- being '  is  veritably  to  reach  a  palpable  Here- 
ness  or  There-ness,  a  definitely  relative,  actual,  existential  Uai€^ 
though  most  of  these  words  present  themselves  only  later  in  the 
development.  *The  One  and  the  Empty  (Void,  Vacuum)  have  as 
their  common  sinple  basis,  the  negative  reference  to  self;  *  this  is 
exquisitely  simple,  but  it  is  a  Jlash  that  lights  up  at  once — ' 
was  impossible  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  could  never 
trive  to  struggle  out  of  the  hole  of  this  abyss — the  very  i\ 
tude  of  space.  Here-being  and  There-being  are  of  course  both 
for  Daseyn,  and  though  neither  can  absolutely  represent  that 
wordj  the  opposition  of  the  two  phrases  may  picturesquely  assist 
here.     Daseyn  ia  always   a  definite — a   palpable  Being-ness  in 
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relation  to  other.  The  advantage  of  Daseyn  is,  that  Hegel  gets 
out  his  usual  irony  in  it— a  sense  that  coquets  between  ita  ordin- 
ary meaning  of  this  Beiug  here  below,  this  sublunary  life,  this 
mortal  state,  and  its  literal  meaning  of  being-there.  Here- 
being  were  to  be  preferred  in  Englisli,  perhaps,  because  it  seems 
best  to  preserve  the  equivaqtie. 


Remark, 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  supplement  this  Remark  by  trans- 
lating the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedie.'    There  it  runs  thus  :■ — 

The  Atomistic  Philoaophy  is  that  in  which  the  Absolute  is  determiiuHl  m 
Being-for-self,  as  One,  and  as  pluraHty  of  Ones.  The  Repulsion  which  nmni- 
fefits  itself  in  the  notion  of  the  One,  has  been  alao  assnmeil  by  it  as  the  primary 
and  original  force  ;  not  Attraction,  however,  bnt^ — what  is  simply  the  Thought- 
less—C^Kim^e,  it  is,  which  is  to  bring  the  resnltant  plurality  together  again. 
The  One  being  fixed  aa  One,  its  combination  with  any  others  is  certainly  to 
be  regarded  m  something  quite  external.  The  Vacuum,  which  is  as,<?umed  as 
other  principle  to  the  atoms,  h  Repulsion  itself  conceived  as  the  beint  nothing 
between  tiie  atoms.  The  modem  Atomistic  —  and  Physical  Science  still 
retains  this  principle — has  given  up  atoms  in  so  far  as  it  takes  to  diminutive 
particles,  molecules  ;  in  this  way  it  certainly  assists  aensuona  conception,  but 
lias  wholly  abandoned  the  determination  of  thought  Further,  a  force  of 
Attraction  i>eing  added  to  that  of  Repulsion,  the  antithesis  hns  been  certainly 
made  complete^  and  we  have  given  our^elve-s  much  credit  for  the  discover}^  of 
these  so-called  forces  of  nature.  But  their  mutual  connection — the  concrete 
and  true  interest  here — requires  to  be  rescued  frtim  the  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion, in  which  it  has  been  still  left  even  in  Kanf  s  Metaphysical  Elements 
of  a  Science  of  Natm-e.  In  recent  times,  the  atomistic  view  has  become  in 
Politics  still  more  important  than  in  Physic*.  According  to  it»  the  Will  of 
the  Individuals  lis  such  is  the  Principle  of  the  State,  the  source  of  Attraction 
•(Association)  is  the  Particularity  of  our  Needs  and  Greeds,  and  the  Universal, 
the  State  itself,  is  the  external  relation  of  Contract. 

These  episodes,  which  the  JRcmarks  constitute,  are  always  both 
agreeable  and  auxiliary.  Here,  for  example,  this  searching 
critique  of  atomism  reflects  a  light  both  of  meaning  and  import* 
ance  back  on  the  few  abstract  words  which  we  have  just  read  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Such  original  incisiveness  of  eye 
extends  of  itself  a  warrant  of  truth  to  the  Hegelian  products, 
however  trifling  they  may  sometimes  seem  when  cxteTn-ally  looked 
at      There  is   matter   in  the   Remark   as   extracted    from    the 
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Encydopatdie  of  later  development  than  the  position  on  which  we 
as  yet  stand  in  the  Log^ic  ;  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  reti] 
to  it  when  he  shall  have  completed  Qtmlitr/.  The  greater  ftillne 
of  the  FolUkal  allusion  is  the  reason  which  has  placed  it  he 
Hegel  is  always  content  to  say  the  least  possihle,  and  here  he  says 
no  word  but  simply  places  the  Political  Confession  (Profession)  of 
the  day  side  by  side  with  Atomism.  This  side-by-side  is  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  general  attitude  of  the  present  Germa 
whose  slowness  of  political  movement  depends  on  quite  otherl 
reasons  than  that  cumbrousness  and  unwieldiness  which  our  own 
scribblera^ — ^loftyintheir(wi^fi^w^?i>?ra/superiority — compassionately 
ascribe  to  them.  What  Hegel's  mere  indicaiioti  suggests  is  con- 
crete wisdom,  not  the  idle  abstractions  of  the  conceit  to  know 
better  than  its  neighbour  and  than  all  its  neighbours. 

The  (main)  Eemark  contains  no  point  of  difficulty,  unless  that 
bearing  on  the  Ground  of  Motion^  This  ground  is  placed  in  the 
Tiegative  reference  of  the  One  to  its  Negative.  Now  we  have  already 
said  that  the  voice,  as  absorbing  the  notification,  could  be  named 
the  negation  of  the  latter,  as  also  that  this  same  latter  constituted, 
as  determination,  the  negative  of  the  former.  Where  we  are  in 
the  development,  then,  the  voice  is  One,  and  its  determination  its 
notification,  is  its;  but  in  this  abstract  oneness — (we  do  not  stop 
for  the  particular  development)-^ — the  One  refers  negativdy  to  its 
own  negative  (which  is  at  bottom  itself,  though  now  presentant  < 
there).  But  negative  refereiwc  to  another  is  RepuXsioii^  and  BipuL 
of  another  is  Motion. 


c.  Mare  or  Many  Ones. 
Repulsion. 

The  first  paragraph  accomplishes  at  full,  what  we  have  sketchc 
in  one  or  two  of  the  preceding  sentences, — the  extrication  of 
determination,  the  negative  of  the  One  from  the  One  as  an  Othc 
^-and  this  amounts  to  more  Ones. 

We  may  remark  that  this  extrication  is  pretty  much  the  secret 
of  Hegel  There  is  an  original  duality  which  is  also  not  two,  but 
one  ;  this  is  the  original  antithesis,  the  original  reciprocity,  the 
absolute,  the  notion,  the  single  necessity,  or  rather  this  is  the 
Protoplast  of  Necessity  itself;  the  one  and  its  determinatioa  are 
two  ;  hut  the  one  ia  the  determination,  and  the  determinfttion  is 
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the  one.  What  is  tbeo,  is  God,  the  Absolute  Spirit  that  in  itself 
is  thought.  But  thought  is  just  the  notion^  the  reciprocal  unity, 
the  necessity  which  we  have  just  seen :  it  distinguishes  itself  from 
itself;  it  i$,  aod  its  deteumination  also  is;  but  it  is  the  infinite 
negation  that  absorbs  its  determination,  and  its  determination  is 
the  negative,  the  finite  negative  of  it ;  it  then  is  the  negation  of 
the  negation,  that  in  which  each  side  is  the  negative  of  the  other: 
in  one  word,  this  is  the  pure  negativity.  The  One  sets  itself  i  this 
is  the  whole  secret  Or  we  may  say,  it  sets  or  settles  into  itself. 
We  may  conceive  thought  aa  a  successive  congmlmenl  into  another. 
Water  congeals  into  ice.  The  ice  is  seen — and  may  be  supposed 
to  be  €xpli€it,  ejipTcssed  up  out  of  the  now  occult  other,  the  water 
The  water  seems  to  have  gone  together  into  the  ice,  or  to  have  tet 
or  settled  into  the  ice.  This  settled,  viewed  in  its  double  meaning, 
the  one  from  without  and  the  other  from  within,  is  pretty  much 
Hegers  gesetzt,  which  bears  literally  the  force  of  set  or  settled 
together  into,  and,  applied  to  thought,  that  of  determined,  estab- 
lished, decided,  &c.  It  is  this  life  of  the  one,  then,  an  explication, 
exposition,  or  even  an  extrusion  and  ejection,  which  has  led  Hegel 
to  the  use  of  this  peculiar  word  Setzen.  AH  is  a  Gesetzlaeyn,  a 
mutuation  or  promutuation  of  the  infinite  One  that  ever  is*  There 
is  (to  say  so)  but  the  voice  and  its  notification.  The  voice  is  the 
absolute  Seyn ;  and  the  notification  is  its  infinite  Warden.  The 
universe  is  but  the  glory  of  Grod  ;  existence,  but  the  sport,  the 
play  of  himself  with  himself  In  an  extract  from  Kant,  we  saw 
creation,  Schdpfung,  alluded  to  in  its  original  sense  of  scooping  or 
drawing-up.  Tliis  may  have  proved  suggestive  to  Hegel,  who 
views  creation  as  but  this  sublation  of  God  up  out  of  himself,  this 
voluntary  involuntary  scooping  or  drawing-up  of  God  himself  out 
of  himself.  To  say,  then,  that  creation,  or  that  existence,  is  but 
Gesetztseyn,  settkmetii,  has  its  own  picturesque  truth  of  meaning, 
whether  we  view  the  process  as  taking  place  in  the  physical  or  in 
the  intellectual  world.  The  process  of  the  Logic,  then,  is  to  be 
conceived  as  the  process  of  God ;  and  Hegel  meant  no  metaphor, 
but  literal  truth,  when  he  named  this  process  '  the  demonstration 
of  God  as  he  is  in  his  eternal  essence  before  the  creation  of  nature 
and  a  single  finite  spirit/  Now  of  this  whole  process,  the  one 
secret  is  the  secerning  of  the  One's  determination  out  of  the  One 
— in  the  end,  indeed,  to  restore  it  again,  leaving  but  the  Absolute 
Spirit  and  his  eternal  and  infinite  life.     The  negation  turns  on  ita 
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negative ;  that  is,  settles  into  its  Sejn,  itB  Being,  which  is  at  first 
necesearily  indefinite — Hence,  the  whole ! 

As  regards  the  expression,  *  as  they  stand  in  a,  or  in  one  refer- 
ence, their  difference  is  ffesetzt,'  the  meaning  may  be,  as  the  Two 
are  in  One,  their  difference  is  exp?^e$s  (expressed) ;  the  sense  being 
an  equivoque  of  physical  or  direct  expression,  and  ot  intellectual  1 
or  reflected  expression*     The  difference  is  settled,  inferred,  under- 
stood, taken  for  granted,  accepted,  &c,     A  and  B  are  married^ 
people,  but  they  have  separated :  when  it  is  said  the  cause  of  thia 
separation  is  not  A,  then  B  may  be  said  to  have  settled  or  to  be 
settled,  or  to  be  ex-pressed  as  the  cause.     An  effect  may  be  viewed 
as  the  ex-pressiou  of  its  cause.     Ice  is  an  expression  of  water 
In  manipulating  mathematical  formulae,  we  get  new  expressw] 
Whether  physically  or  metaphysically,  then,  the  overt  mutuate  of 
another  after  process  is  the  expression  of  this  other  which  is  now 
occult — occult  in  the  ex-pression.     What  A  implies  is  express 
explicit  when  overtly  set,  settled,  or  determined  as   Br  A,  theiij 
ex-presses  or  determines  B,  and  vice  versd.     The  process  always  is' 
a  settling,  setting,  or  congealment  of  A  to  the  ex-pression  of  B — 
this  whether  in  nature  or  in  thought ;  it  is  a  reciprocal  occultation 
into  appearance,  a  reciprocal  sun-setting  into  a  reciprocal  sun- 
rise. 

The  reference  of  the  negation  to  the  negation  as  of  another  to 
its  other,  this  may  be  put,  the  reference  of  the  One  in  its  negation 
to  its  negation  as,  &c. — *  The  Beiug-for-self  of  the  One  is  essentially 
the  Ideality  of  the  There-being  and  of  the  Other;'  the  Voice  is 
essentially  the  Ideality  of  the  Notification,  which  in  the  develop- 
ment  is  now  ex-pressed  as  There-being  and  another;  *it  refers 
itself  not  as  to  another,  but  only  to  itself;*  the  general  reference 
of  the  voice,  though  its  notification  is  now  distinguished  and  ex- 
pressed as  so-and-so,  is  still— and  even  in  that  regard — to  itself. 
Still  the  voice  is  fixed  as  one,  as  one  that  is  per  se,  a  direct 
existence ;  consequently,  its  rugative  reference — as  to  its  notiticA- 
tion — is  as  to  a  beent,  and,  the  negativity  of  the  reference  con- 
sidered, to  a  There-been  t  and  anolben  But  this  other,  the  notifi^^H 
cation,  is  still  essentially  reference  of  the  one,  the  voice,  to  its  oww^^ 
self:  it  is  not  then  indeterminate  negation,  not  the  mere  void;  it 
is  itself  one — a  plurality  of  ones. 

The  next  paragraph  is  easy.  It  (this  last  step)  is  not  quite  a 
Becoming ;  a  relative  Becoming,  proceeding,  that  is,  from  Being^ 
ought  to  come  to  Nothing^  but  here  it  is  One  coming  to  On< 
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The  one  that  is  referred,  the  notificatioD^  has  the  negative  in  its 
refereoc©  to  the  voice,  and  vice  versd.  What  we  have,  then,  is 
only  the  one*8  own  inherent  reference — the  inherent  reference 
of  the  voice  itself.  But  this  inner  reference  implies  duality  j  that 
is,  the  one,  the  voice,  repels  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  notification^ 
from  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  voice,  or — the  One's  own  negative 
Self- reference  is  Eepulaion.  (Evidently  Self-reference  must  always 
be  of  this  nature  where  there  is  a  One  possessing  a  Determination, 
an  articulate  circle  of  manifestations.) 

•  This  repulsion  thus  as  pmition : '  position  is,  of  course,  here  for 
Setzen,  and  may  be  varied  by  HtileimtU,  ex-pression,  ex-podtiun, 
explicit'ment,  or  any  other  similar  expedient  that  may  be  calculated 
to  convey  a  notion  which  now  ought,  at  least,  to  be  tolerably 
familiar  This  repulsion  is  evidently  that  belonging  to,  or 
inherent  in,  the  notion  itself;  it  occurs  within  the  notion,  it  is 
an  sich  or  ansichseyend,  in  itself,  or  in-itself-heeiit.  The  diflerence 
of  the  repulsion  of  outer  reflexion  is  plain ;  this  latter  presents 
itself  as  an  already  existent  mutual  holding-off  of  Ones  just  so 
found.  *Schon  vorlumdat!  —  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
translate  this,  already  to  the  fore;  this  Scotch  phrase  accurately 
conveys  the  equivoque  of  the  Vor^  which  is  before  both  in  space 
and  time — not  that  there  la  any  question  as  yet  of  actual  space 
and  time. 

The  becoming  of  the  plurality  cannot  be  called  as  yet  so  much 
a  being  produced  as  a  being  set,  or  as  a  becoming  set,  where  of 
course  ^^i  is  the  usual  expressed,  explicit^  &c*  The  fulcrum  here  is 
still  the  independence  or  absoluteness  of  the  One  and  of  each 
One:  it  is  only  il:i  own  sdf  it  repels,  and  this  is  vice  versd.  Each 
is  an  equal  beent  in  independent  reciprocity, 

They  are  thus  mutually  'prae-set,'  as  it  were  ca^resscd  or 
ex-plicit,  or  so  settUd-prae,  i.e.,  settled  so  beforehand, — and  that 
amounts  to  prC'{mp)-posed :  set,  (supyposed^  ex-presaed  by  the 
inherent  repulsion  of  the  One  in  its  own  sell';  pn^ae  {ot pre),  that 
is,  that  this  was  an  aflair  of  beforehand,  or  already  there,  and  so 
an  arrangement  *set  as  not  set;  which  phrase  for  curt  incisive 
vigour  cannot  be  surpassed.  Their  origin  through  cx-pre^wn  is 
sublated;  they  are  equally  beent,  equally  self-referent,  or  just 
equally  self- referent  beents. 

In  such  entire  isolation,  tliey  are  not  other  to  other,  not  for  one 
another.  Any  reference  between  them  is  but  the  void — determined 
too  not  as  limit,  but  simply  as  non-being. —  Virtually  the  thing  is 
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different,  but  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  set.  It  is 
competent  to  some  one  to  object  here,  *  Ay,  just  so  •  it  is  alwajrs 
a  niere  juggle,  never  absolute  truth;  to  accomplish  what  you 
want,  you  hide  something  and  show  something ;  and  then,  again, 
when  you  change  your  mind  and  want  to  go  on  to  something  elae, 
you  show  what  you  have  hidden,  and  hide  what  you  have  shown.' 
The  objection  has  its  own  plausibility,  but  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  the  whole  advance  of  civilisation,  the  whole  progress  of 
society,  the  whole  life  of  thought  itself  can  be  shown  to  depend 
on,  and  consist  of,  nothing  but  this  onwards  and  onwards  of 
Mitiement  after  sdthmmt,  ta^esswn  after  expression,  deUrminoHon 
after  determinatmij  'position  after  position ;  in  which  each  new 
apparent  not  only  replaces  but  implies  its  predecessor  and  all  its 
predecessors.  There  is  but  a  single  life  in  the  universe,  and  that 
from  bubble  on  the  beach  to  the  sun  in  the  centre,  or  from  this 
dead  sun  itself  to  the  Spirit  that  lives,  is  a  perpetual  Setting. 
(It  is  curious  that  this  word,  directly  to  us  a  going  down,  should  be 
now,  indirectly  to  us,  through  Hegel,  a  rising  up:  this  is  but 
again  the  infinite  exchange,  an  ebb  and  flow  that  has  still  an 
onward,  the  Systole-Diastole  of  the  Living  One.) 

The  repulsion  of  the  One  from  itself  (the  repulsion  on  the  part 
of  the  voice  of  its  own  notification  from  itself),  is  the  explication 
(the  esc-presaion)  of  that  which^ — iii  itself — the  One  (the  voice)  ie. 
But  Infinitude  (the  one  absolute  infinite  voice),  as  explicated 
or  laid  asunder  (auseinander),  is  here  a-cmiu-ouU-of-iUdf  infinitude 
(the  endless  units  of  the  endless  notification  of  the  endless  or 
absolute  voice) ;  but  it  ia  come  out  of  itself  through  the  immediacy 
of  the  infinite,  of  the  One — (the  voice  becoming  immediate  to 
itself  just  as  a  One  has  withdrawn  itself  to  itself  from  its  notifica* 
tion,  which  is  just  thrown  off  from  it  as  an  endlessly  Difierent 
and  External),  This  infinitude  (tlie  original  is  simply  Si^,  and 
may  refer  to  repulsion,  but  we  prefer  to  refer  to  the  anne-ovi-of* 
itself  infinitude;  the  repulsion,  indeed,  would  involve  the  same 
reference)  is  quite  as  much  a  simple  reference  of  the  One  to  One 
(the  endless  notification  is  still  the  one  voice),  as  rather  the 
absolute  refer  en  celessness  of  the  One  (this  the  independence 
the  endless  notification  as  in  the  mgative  reference,  Le^ 
distinguished  from  the  voice);  the  former  as  accoixling  to  the 
simple  affirmative  reference  of  the  One  to  itself  (even  in  ita 
notification),  the  ktter  as  according  to  the  same  reference  as 
negative  (voice  and  notification  being  distinguished  and  separated^ 
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Or  the  pluraJity  of  the  Ones  is  the  own  proper  setting  (ea^p^ession) 
of  the  One  (this  in  its  repulsion,  as  negative  reference  to  its  own 
determination,  which  as  regards  our  *  voice 'is  the  notification) ; 
the  One  ia  nothing  but  the  negative  reference  of  the  One  to 
itself  (this  both  as  regards  the  universal,  the  voice,  and  the  par- 
ticular, the  notific^ition — this  single  phrase,  indeed,  is  a  statement 
adequate  to  the  whole  case,  and  takes  in  both  aspects),  and  this 
reference,  therefore,  the  One  itself,  is  the  many  ones  (this  is 
plain  from  the  last  parenthetic  comment — the  voice  is  the  noti- 
fication, the  notification  the  voice,  or  the  negative  self-reference 
of  the  voice  implies  what  it  negates,  &c.).  But  just  thus  the 
plurality  is  directly  external  to  the  One  (the  units  of  the  notifica- 
tion are  external  to  the  voice) ;  for  the  One  is  hut  the  sublation 
of  the  Otherwiseness  (the  one  voice  brings  its  endless  brood  of 
notification  under  its  own  idcniiti/},  the  repulsion  {i.e.  of  its 
determination,  the  notification)  is  its  reference  to  self  (is  the 
voice)  and  (so)  simple  equality  with  itself.  The  plurality  of  the 
ones  (the  endless  units  of  the  notification)  is  infinitude  as  uncon- 
cernedly self-producing  contradiction  {ie.  of  the  ojie  voice,  and  of 
the  endless  rnuni/  of  the  notification,  which,  viewed  here  stib  specie 
oUernitatis,  or  as  the  absolute,  can  only  be  named  a  contradiction 
which  infinitely  and  unconcernedly  reproduces  itself :  this  para- 
graph is  as  a  mirror  of  the  absolute  and  actual  which  may  be 
looked  into — infinitely. 

Kemark. 

The  Leihfiitzian  Monad. 

Leibnitz,  in  his  Monad,  seemed  to  have  reached  the  conception 
of  an  ideating  absolute ;  but  he  immediately  fell  into  gross 
inconsistencies  and  gratuitous  incumbrances.  For  instance,  after 
assuming  such  absolute,  he  unnecessarily  assumed  a  plurality 
of  such.  This  plurality  involves  the  repulsion  which  we  have  just 
considered;  but  Leibnitz,  without  thonght  of  this  repulsion,  con- 
ceived it  only  as  an  external,  abstract,  indifferent  plurality.  In  it 
the  Ones  were  without  relation,  and  it  itself,  wholly  undeduced, 
was  simply  assumed  as  ikere  and  given.  The  Monad  has  indeed  an 
inner  plurality,  but  this  aflects  not  its  character  as  indifferent 
One,  for  which  any  others  are  as  good  as  non-existent.  There  is 
no  thought  in  Leibnitz  of  deriving  an  outer  many  from  an  inner 
repulsion.      The  Atomistic  again   possesses  not  any  thought  of 
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ideality  at  all.  Its  atom  is  but  dry  individuality,  wholly  outer> 
without  a  within,  which  might  unite  the  genetic  twain  of  form 
and  matter.  Its  plurality,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  possess  mutual 
conuexioQ ;  but  this  connexion  is  not  wrought  out  consistently 
and  satisfactorily.  The  plurality  of  Leibnitz  is  so  simply  by  prim- 
ordial decree,  so  that  any  mutual  connexion  in  it  falls  into  the 
monad  of  monads,  or  just — into  the  reflecting  philosopher. 

The  last  touch  is  quite  Hegelianly  caustic,  and  the  whole  critique 
smacks  of  the  usual  iron,  austere  exhaustiveness. 


a 

Repulsion  aud  Attractiok, 
a.  Exclusion  of  the  Om, 

We  spoke  of  the  *  genetic  Twain  of  Form  and  Matter/ — never- 
theless jfrrcmaiurely  be  it  understood,  for  the  Twain  have  yet  a 
considerable  road  to  tmvel  before  they  asauine  these  names.  Still, 
it  is  true  that  the  One  before  us  (the  voice)  stands  for  form,  as 
the  many  (the  notitication)  stand  for  matter.  We  note  this 
well  to  indicate  this  prematureness,  as  to  warn  the  reader  not 
understand  by  matter,  as  is  usually  done,  mere  earth,  mere  in- 
organic stuffing.  The  notitication  stands  in  no  such  relation  to 
the  voice ;  indeed,  there  is  a  mode  of  looking  to  which  the  notifi- 
cation would  appear  the  form  of  the  voice,  its  native  form  and 
circle  of  forms :  still  the  voice  has  no  other  matter  than  that 
form ;  that  form  is  what  it  c&niains  or  holds  in  it ;  but  it  does 
not  simply  contain  it,  or  hold  it  in  it — it  is  identified  with  it ;  if 
it  is  matter,  it  is  matter  absorbed  and  assimilated,  matter  organised 
and  incorpomted  into  the  voice ;  it  is  the  voice  itself,  but  so  viewed 
as  contained  or  held  in;  it  is  its  iiitent,  its  hihalt ; — and  this  is 
the  proper  name  for  matter  when,  as  alx)ve,  opposed  to  form. 
All  this,  as  has  been  said,  however,  is  premature. 

The  first  paragraph  transforms  active  repulsion  into  neutral 
exclusion.  The  One  (the  voice)  sell-referent,  the  for-OTie  (the 
notification)  self-referent, — both  are  simply  mutually  exclusive. 
This  is  the  manifest  contradiction,  tliat  the  infinite  One  (the 
infinite  voice  relatively  to  its  notification — the  latter  also,  indeed» 
relatively  to  the  former)  is  set  or  expressed  in  an  immediacy  of 
Being.     From  this  immediacy  the  repulsion  ceases  to  find  itself 
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repulsion;  it  just  finds  what  it  repels  there  be/ore  it    This  ia 
exclusion. 

The  plurality,  though  determined  as  mere  plurality  and  not 
relatively  others,  have  still  in  the  repulsion  their  common  con- 
nexion.    The  amber  at  once  disjoins  and  conjoins  the  files. 

The  repulsion,  then,  is  the  means  of  establishing  them  in  a 
Daseyn,  in  a  definite  relative  There-being  or  Here-being  mutually. 
This  is  plain  by  a  reference  to  the  voice  and  its  notification,  but  in 
the  form  to  which  both  are  now  reduced — ^infinitude  io  immediacy* 
j  an  infinitude  of  Ones.  Their  repulsion  is  their  wminmi  reference; 
for  each  is  what  the  other  is ;  or  this  mutual  repulsion  is  the  ex- 
pressed  Daseyn,  relative  finite  existence,  of  the  many  Ones,  for 

I  their  mutual  There-being  amounts  to  that^ — it  is  a  ^ere-being  that 
is  also  There.     'They  negate  themselves  (each  other  mutually)/ 
&c. :  this  duplicity  of  translation  is  necessary  in  order  to  convey 
fully  Sie  negiren  sick  gegenseitig.     '  They  set  each  other  as  such 
that   they   are  only   for-One/^ — each   takes   the   other  to   be   no 
absolute  but  a  relative  that  has  its  affair  in  a  One ;  they,  then,  in 
a  body  are  the  Being-for-One  of  the  Being-for-Self,     *  But  they 
i        vegate  just  as  much  at  the  same  time  this,  that  thci/  are  mdyfor 
\       One ;  they  rcpd  this  their  IdealitifB.nd  arc*    All  now  is  Infinitude 
L       out  of  itself,  voice  and  notification  an  infinitude  of  notes  mutually 
■ft  There-beent — an    infinitude    of  There-beent   voices,    then — each 
^H  would  be  for  itself — would  negate  its  only  Being-for-One,  would 
^Hiepel  its  Ideality  and  simply  be.     The  One  is  Being-for-self  and 
^■Being-for-One  indistinguishably— a  thoroughly  independent  voice. 
^'But  each  note  is  beent  in  the  many  notes;  the  Being-for-One, 
I        then,  as  it  is  determined  in  the  exclusion,  is  therefore  a  Being- 
for-Other-     That  is,  the  single  note,  after  all,  is  not  independent, 
^^but  relative ;  its  Being  is  not,  as  it  was  seen  at  first  in  the  Being- 
^^for-Self,  a  simple  Being-for-One^  but  in  very  truth  a  Being-for- 
'       Other.     This  is  really  what  the  exclusion  brings  us  to  in  the 
development.      Bat  observe   the   full    force   of    such   words  as 
Explication  and   Exclusion:    they  must   be   taken   at  once   in 
reflected  sense  as  they  are,  and  in  direct  sense  as  ^/oidi?i^  out  and 
I       a  closing,  which  dosing  is  at  the  same  time  a  dodng  out    The 
I       contradiction   wiiich   the   word   involves   in  itself — a  dosing^  a 
^^  movement  inwards,  which  is  a  closing  out^  a  movement  outwards 
pa  and  so  of  the  others^ — is  put  to  full  account     The  voice  counter 
the  notification,  a  many  which  it  i%  but  which  it  also  md/laUa,  ia 
*  Wider-apruch,  conlradicti&n  unconcernedly  producing  itself:  *  we 
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see  here  tbe  same  verbal  equivoque.  But  to  return — each  note 
then  is  relative,  is  not  for  itself,  but  for  One»  and  that  another 
one.  We  can  carry  the  image  to  the  mutual  relations  of  finite 
spirits,  Men ; — in  fact,  what  is  here  is  the  One  Spirit,  and  the 
Many  Spirits  which  are,  or  which,  indeed,  i's  What  is* 

The  double  side  in  the  repulsion  or  mutual  negation,  at  once  of 
self-preservation  and  of  dissolution,  is  plainly  brought  out 

The  next  paragraph  has  the  same  theme.  The  dialectic  seems 
too  trenchant;  but  its  effect  is  mitigated  by  the  explanation  of  the 
next  again  paragraph  that  it  was  our  com/jarison. 

The  many  notes  ar^,  this  their  mutual  reference  presupposes; 
and  they  are  so  far  as  they  at  once  negate  and  negate  the  negating. 
The  double  edge  all  through  is  subtle  but  not  difficult  to  an 
attention  that  will  apply  itself.  The  double  edge  is  this:  in  that 
each  is  negated,  it  is  implied  as  ideal ;  but  in  that  it  negates  it  is 
real :  now  both  characters  come  to  each  here ;— no  note  of  the 
many  but  negates,  no  note  of  the  many  but  is  negated 

The  paragraph  that  effects  the  transition  into  Attraction  is 
sufficiently  intelligible. 

Remabk, 

The  Unitf  of  the  One  and  the  M<my, 

This  is  in  every  way  a  deep  and  admirable  Remark.  The  nature 
of  self-will,  of  the  bad,  is  most  luminously  indicated  ;  and  a  most 
important  lesson  is  thus  read  to  us.  In  our  selfishness,  we  l(m 
ourselves,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  hug  ourselves  in  the 
thought  that  it  is  but  ourselves  we  gain.  Even  in  that  we  would 
turn  only  to  our  own  selves,  it  is  only  on  our  own  selves  that  we 
have  absolutely  turned  the  back  The  one  is  the  many,  the  many 
is  the  one.  Reconciliation,  then,  is  to  abandon  the  One,  which  is 
but  the  negativity  of  self;  or  rather  not  to  abandon  it,  but  to 
turn  it  towards  the  many,  identifying  that  which  it  assumes  to 
be  only  its  negative,  as  its  own  genuine  and  true  self. — What  we 
have  here,  placed  in  connexion  with  that  atomism,  political  and 
other,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  yields  a  moral  or  a 
social  atomism;  and  such  is  the  historical  attitude  of  humanity 
at  this  very  instant  of  time.  Each  man  nowadays  seeks  but 
himself :  everywhere  it  is  but  one  universal  rivalry  of  individuality, 
and  that  only  an  external  one*  Self-interest,  in  the  form  of  one's 
own  individual  self-interest,  in  the  form  of  self-will — that  ii,  of 
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caprice, — has  been  proclaimed  the  only  wisdom,  and  has  all  but 
received  even  legal  enactment      No  wonder,  then,  that  at  this 
moment  the  whole   social    fabric  should    be   felt  to  totter.     No 
article  of  material  existence  but  ia  sapped  by  self-will;  we  are 
poisoned  when  we  would  be  fed ;  we  are  in  rags  when  we  would 
be  clothed     Our  houses  smother  us,  our  bridges  break  into  chasms 
that  devour  us,  even  our  very  roads  rise  up  as  monsters  to  extir- 
pate us — and  all  this  because  we  have  called  to  self-interest  to 
brand  its  consuming  mark  into  them.     Nor  is  it  otherwise  with 
the  spiritual    side:   self-interest,  being    allowed   the   right,  has 
seized   it    too,   and   made   it    material.     Whatever    is    spiritual 
nowadays  is,  just  as  whatever  is  materialj — a  commodity.     But 
look  to  the  result — ^a  universal  revolt  of  the  will  of  the  unit 
against  the  will  of  the  One  I    The  best  proof  of  this  state  of  the 
fact  lies  in  this — that  each  one  sees  and  censures  this  condition 
of  things  in  others,  and  is  absolutely  blind  to  it  in  himself.     The 
very  mistress,  for  example^  who  shall  this  moment  be  loud  against 
the  revolt  of  domestic  servants,  shall,  the  next,  he  equally  loud 
for  the  revolt  of  the  sex,     *  The  injustice  to  woman  commences  at 
her  birth :  the  parents  regi^et  to  find  her  not  a  bap ! ' — Are  we  always. 
then,  to  separate  the  difference  and  turn  against  it  ?     Nay,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  turn  against  the  difference,  as  but  a  relative, 
as  not  the  absolute — at  that  very  moment  is  it  not  the  longing  of 
our  whole  soul  actually    to  make  absolute   this  very  differenced 
This  we,  this  atom  we  call  we,  is  a  very  good  atom  and  the  very 
best  of  atomSj  make  it  immortal  and  absolute  by  all  means  ;  but 
the  differenct:  /  is  our  atom  but  the  differenee^  and  is  it  only  against 
our  atom  we  turn  when  we  turn  against  the  difference  ?     Yes,  it  is 
even  so ;  we  do  but  separate  our  own  difference  and  turn  upon  it ; 
and  another  Menenius  were  very  acceptable  now  to  persuade  us 
again  into  the  identity — hut  the  dififereatiated  identity — of  the 
concrete.     The  social  atomism  which  sapped  and  dissipated  Eome, 
the  mightiest  empire  that  time  had  ever  seen,  was  animal  enough  ; 
but   what   we   witness   now  is   baser.     The   coldest,  shallowest, 
meanest,  every  way  the  most  miserable  atomism  of  which  universal 
history   can   speak,  is    commercial    atomism,  politico-economical 
atomism, — the  atomism  of   Manchester.     And   in  this  atomism, 
the  very  arrangement  which  it  demands  as  best,  is  it,  let  us  say 
even  the  superior  atom,  so  very  much  at  its  ease  ?     Eehttkid — 
however  superior  it  may  be^ — by  yet  a  superior  superiority,  on 
'change,  in  the  street,  at  church,  in  its  newspaper,  it  retires  from- 
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the  misery  of  the  day  to  that  solitary  evening  hour — solitary,  but 
alone  the  rose  of  life  to  it — when,  gnawing  at  still  a  difficidty,  and 
7wt  yet  enough,  and  comparing  the  ash  of  the  present  with  the 
live-coal  of  the  past,  it  once  again  admires  the  vanity  of  vanities, 
and  bitterly  mellows  itself  towards  the  oblivion  and  the  elysium 
of  an  eight  hours'  sleep !  * 

But  there  is  more  here  than  an  exposure  of  atomism — immor- 
tality itself  is  here  I  The  pure  notion  has — in  purity — followed 
its  own  movement,  its  own  native  dialectic :  the  One  is  Many,  and 
the  Many  One ;  the  Differences  are  in  Identity,  and  Identity  is  in 
the  Differences.— It  is  impossible  fully  to  expose  to  a  reader  all 
the  burthen  of  these  wonderful  paragraphs :  each  is  but  a  water- 
drop,  that  and  nothing  more;  but  to  him  that  looks  into  it,  it 
radiates  into — ^that  which  is. 

*Each  w  excluding  the  others/  sounds  not  quite  aatUfactorily ; 
still  it  is  literal  and  intelligible. 


I 


b.  The  one  (hs  of  Attraction. 

This  section  is  sufficiently  exoteric  to  require  no  commenfT 
Towards  the  end,  the  German  word  which  is  translated  extension 
is  Umfang:  now  Umfang  is  opposed  to  Inhalt,  as  logical  exteasioQ 
to  logical  comprehension ;  but  here,  nevertheless,  something  of  its 
literal  meaning,  its  fang  itm,  its  grasp  about,  is  also  to  be  seen. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  fail  to  see  here,  however,  the  divifm 
sense,  how  all  is  sub  specie  mtemitatu;  and»  indeed,  it  ought  to  b^H 
matter  of  wonder  to  him,  how  a  simple  prosecution  of  the  piifl^Q 
notion  should  be  able  to  lead  to  such  concrete  wisdom — tlie  peace  of 
reconciliation,  the  establishment  of  all  those  great  religious  truths 
which,  at  least  lately,  have  had  the  character  rather  of  aspirations 
than  of  known  facts.  Clues  to  the  attitude  indicated  may  be 
attempted  to  be  conveyed  thus :  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preceding  section  (a),  wliat  is  the  full  force  of  that  *  exhibited 
contradiction.  Infinitude  ex-pressed  into  Immediacy  of  Being;* 
or  in  the  last  paragraph,  same  section,  what  is  the  full  force  of 
that  *  going-together- wilh-self?'  The  reflexion  must  be  seen  to 
be  double :  if  a  consciousness  goes  together  with  its  own  self,  it 
has  certaiuly  its  own  self  inwardly ;  but  in  going  together  with 
its  own  self,  it  has  also  gone  together  with  its  own  self  outwardly ; 

*  Ono  ftsk^  oneielf  in  1897*  waa,  theQf  tlmt  wiuevrhAt  cold  and  tbia  bogi^  nvm 
teaHf  BO  warm  and  stout  in  1861 Y 
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the  contracting  inwardly  into  its  own  abstract  cegativity  is  a 
proportional  dilating  outwardly  into  its  own  self  as  tlie  dififerences, 
its  differences,  the  objects,  the  see7t  outward  concrete.  Thus 
doubly  is  it  a  going  together  with  its  own  self;  and  thus  is  it 
the  dis-played  cent ra-dki ion — Infinitude  unfolded  into  the  Im* 
mediacy  of  Being.  Here  again,  under  (b),  the  full  force  of  the 
one  One  that  is  the  realised  Ideality  must  not  be  missed.  In  a 
word,  he  who  has  an  eye  to  see  may  know  how  to  discern  himself 
henceforth  secure  in  the  finite  infinite,  the  relative  absolute,  with 
God  assured  to  him,  immortality  assured  to  him,  free-will  assured 
to  him, — ^and  all  this  by  virtue  of  the  simple  notion. 


c,  l%e  Rtfermict  of  Repulsion  aiid  Ailrmtion. 

Beziehung,  the  German  word  for  reference,  has  a  stronger  sense 
than  its  English  counterpart,  amounting  to  a  he-drawiThg,  as  it 
rwere  a  drawing  together,  and  almost  equivalent  to  cotmexion 
What  we  have  here,  then,  are  repulsion  and  attraction  in  mutual 
connexion ;  and  by  these  words  we  are  to  understand,  not  a  merely 
.physical  repulsion  and  attraction,  but  a  metaphysical  also, — a 
repulsion  and  attraction  sub  specie  (Bternitaiis^  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  in  the  world  of  Spirits. 

The  apparent  immediacg  of  the  repulsion,  to  the  foundation  of 

'  the  self-dependent  Ones,  with  the  apparent — in  the  first  instance 

— externality  of  the  attraction,  is  the  first  point ;  and  to  what  all 

this  in  rerum  natura  is  directed  must  now  be  evident.     Both, 

then,  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  as  abstract,  as  per  se, 

Eepulsion,  thus  alone,  would  be  simply  tlie  irretrievable  dissipa- 
tion of  the  Ones,  But  thus,  again,  the  Ones  were  not,  as  they  are 
determined  to  be,  repellent,  excludent  The  repulsion  still  implies 
reference;  what  excludes  is  still  in  liaimn  with  that  which  is 
excluded.  But  this  is  attraction ;  repulsion  itself  implies  attrac- 
tion»  Abstract  repulsion,  and  beents  only  sr//'-referent,  are  thus 
negated, 

Eepulsion  and  attraction,  then,  at  first  view  independent,  are, 
in  effect,  mutually  presuppositious,  the  one  of  the  other. 

Each  has  precisely  the  same  constitution;  each  is  the  other; 
and  each  is  so,  not  through  the  other,  but  through  itself* 

They  are  so  while  merely  relative. 

The  implication  of  repulsion  and  the  Ones  is  again  made 
prominent. 
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Attraction  is  similarly  gone  into ;  and  its  implication  of  Many, 
even  while  it  would  set  ideality  or  the  One,  made  equally  evident. 
Thia,  in  fact,  is  the  true  metaphyaic  of  the  necessity  of  thought, 
i.e,  of  existence,  that  there  should  be  cU  ance  and  both  One  and 
Many  :  so  some  of  the  weightiest  of  human  interests  are  tbui 
brought  to  a  settlement. 

Each  negates  itself  and  sets  itself  as  the  other,  and  the  other  of 
itself.  The  attraction  of  the  There-beent  units  is  their  ideality, 
the  setting  of  the  One,  But  in  the  One,  attraction  simply  aublates 
itself.  To  set  a  One  is  to  be  the  negative  of  itself,  that  is, 
repulsion,— The  thoughts  here  are  suiBciently  fine;  but  they  are 
also  sufficiently  obvious,  and  sufficiently  fcicL  The  words  are  few 
and  abstract ;  but  if  they  be  gazed  into,  and  in  the  proper  mood 
of  mind,  they  will  expand  to  the  concrete — and  that,  too,  with 
resolution  of  the  most  fundamental  problems, 

'  But  not  only  is  the  I?l  itself  as  such  long  since  gone  over  into 
the  Being-for-self  :V  we  are  to  consider  that  the  development  has 
advanced,  and,  moreover,  that  this  development  is  actuality,  and 
not  mere  expression  of  a  book. 

For  this  concluding  paragraph  of  Being-for-self,  in  which  Quality, 
completed,  passes  over  into  its  opposite.  Quantity,  let  us  avail 
ourselves  again  of  our  metaphor,  the  Voice ;  but  let  ua  conoeive 
this  time  that  it  is  a  conscious  voice.  Well,  this  voice  is  a  One 
that  repels  from  itself  its  own  self  (in  its  determination,  its 
notification)  as  ita  absolute  (i.e.  abstract)  otherwiseoess  (the 
Many)*  Its  series  of  notes  is  just  its  absolute  otherwiseness ;  but 
also  its  obBtract  otherwiseness,  in  that  it  is  abstractly  looked  at« 
and  not,  in  that  referencei  identified  with  itself.  But  in  that 
it  refers  itself  to  this  sequent  notification,  negatively,  or  as 
to  its  non -being,  it  sublates  it,  it  refers  itself  in  it  only  to 
itself.  The  voice  is  thus  but  a  mediatian  of  repulsion  and  attrac- 
tion, of  a  negative  reference  to  itself  as  setting  the  notification,  and 
of  an  affirmative  (yet  negative)  reference  to  itself  as  suhlating  it 
The  voice,  then,  is  just  this  becoming,  in  which  ita  form  as  im- 
mediate, as  beent,  as  beginning,  as  catcking-on  (dass  es  an/dn^t), 
as  note  in  the  notification,  and  equally  its  form  as  result — as  the 
one,  immediate,  excludent  voice— ^have  disappeared.  The  prooesa, 
then,  which  the  voice  is,  assumes  the  voice  itself  always  as  sublated: 
in  the  reference  outwards,  it  encounters  not  itself,  but  its  otber^ 
wiseness,  its  notification, — there  then  it  is  sublated ;  and  iit  its 
reference  inwards  it  is  again  sublated,  in  that  it  suhlatea  into  itself 
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that  really  which  it  is — its  notification.  The  sublation  as  con- 
sciousness is  a  relative  sublation,  a  reference  which  is  a  different 
'  repulsion  and  attraction  at  once ;  or  it  repels  its  note  (object)  as 
note,  and  attracts  its  note  (object)  as  its.  But  consciousness 
becomes  self-consciousness,  or  the  conscious  voice  becomes  the 
self-conscious  voice; — that  is,  through  negation  of  the  mutual 
externality,  the  mutual  immediacy  and  There-beingness,  it  goes 
over  into  the  infinite  (the  unended,  the  endless)  reference  of 
mediation,  or  re-mediation.  Again  as  result,  then,  the  self-con- 
sdoQS  voice  (notification  included,  notification  just  it)  is  that 
becoming  that  in  the  retentionlessness  of  its  moments  (its  notes) 
is  a  collapse,  a  precipitation,  a  going  together  with  itself  into  sim- 
ple immediacy — a  simple  immediacy  at  once  as  absolute  and 
infinite— or  a  simple  immediacy  at  once  of  its  own  absoluteness  as 
voice,  and  of  its  own  infiniteness  as  notification.  But  voice  and 
notification  gone  together  into  this  mutual  indifference — an  indif- 
ference both  of  One  and  Many — an  indifference  in  which  any 
reference  to  being  is  sublated,  or  in  which  any  particular  being- 
ness  is  just  indifferent — ^have  gone  together  into  simple  Quantity. 

Bead  in  a  similar  mood,  as  it  were,  of  pictorial  reflexion,  the 
two  remaining  paragraphs,  which  briefly  sum  together  the  moments 
we  have  gone'  through,  will  yield  a  similar  captivating  felicity 
and  marvellous  far-reachingness.  The  qualitativeness  of  the 
voice  and  its  notes  is  readily  seen  to  be  founded  on  what  is 
meant  by  being  or  by  immediacy.  Again,  the  qualitative  im- 
mediacy of  any  one  note  is  seen  to  have  limit,  determinateness, 
so  identified  with  its  very  being,  that  with  its  alteration  the  note 
itself  disappears :  the  notification  presents  itself  thus  as  finitude. 
If  one  conceive  to  oneself  a  wandering  light  or  reflexion,  one  will 
be  able  to  realise  to  oneself,  how  with  the  slightest  shift, — with  the 
alteration,  that  is, — the  objects  themselves  change,  and  that  is — 
disappear.  The  qualitative  unity  is  so  immediate,  so  without 
mediation,  or  intervention  of  other,  in  any  one  note,  that  difference, 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  note, 
however,  is  in  itself  at  once  being  and  negation,  or  being  and 
nothing;  but  this  difference  being  only  in  itself  and  concealed 
from  it  by  its  own  immediacy,  falls  as  otherwiseness  in  general,  out 
of  it.  To  the  voice,  its  single  note  is  so  inlmediate,  or  the  voice 
in  its  single  note  is  to  itself  so  immediate,  that  the  difference  just 
falls  (n^  of  it  as  the  otherwiseness  of  the  various  notes.  This  other- 
wiseness is  sublated  into  the  Being-for-self  of  the  one  voce ;  and 
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all  settles  into  the  one  unity — that  is,  a  determined  or  differenti- 
ated luiity— but  a  unity  5«//-determined.  Thus  the  voice,  even  in 
it3  negation,  the  notes,  is  but  consonant  with  its  own  selL 

This  unity  is  thus  being,  affirmative,  negation  of  negation, 
remediated  imiuediacy:  the  voice  can  be  readily  seen  to  be  all 
this;  and  so,  consequently,  as  the  unity  that  passes  through  and 
continues  through  its  own  determinatenesses  or  liniita  (the  notes), 
which  are  set  as  sublated  within  it.  It  is  also  Tbere-beiug, 
relative  distinctivity,  no  longer,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  abstract 
notes,  but  in  these,  as  now  identitied  with  the  one  voice,  with 
that  which  simpliciter  is.  In  this  self-continuity  of  being,  the 
07i€  itself  has  in  a  manner  vanished;  om*  has  gone  over  and  beyond 
itself,  as  it  were,  into  ?i/r'i'^y,-^limit  determined  as  limit  sirnpU/nt^^ 
but  a  Hiiiit  vvhich  is  none — a  limit  which,  as  regards  the  voice,  is 
in  it  and  within  it,  but  indifferent  to  it ;  but  the  indififerent  limit 
is  again  Quantity. 

Eemark, 

The  Kantian  Condru^iion  of  Mutitr  hy  vieam  of  Forcu  AUttucting  and 

Bepdling. 

Into  any  explanation  of  this  Eemark  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
enter,  the  reader  being  now  already  amply  supplied  with  all  that 
is  required  to  enable  him  to  compreliend  it.  It  will  constitute 
another  sample  of  Hegel's  irresistible  incisiveness,  and  of  his 
exhaustive  and  utterly  overwhelming  argumentation. 

It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  repulsion  and  attraction, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  discretion  and  continuity, 
intension  and  extension,  &c.,  are  but  the  same  elements  which  we 
have  seen  from  the  beginning,  but  in  new  and  higher  forms. 
This  of  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  notion.  Thought  thus 
in  its  own  movement  assuming  by  due  degrees  all  the  forms  of 
the  concrete, — ^thisin  itself  is  irresistible  devionsl7*aium, — ^irresisitble 
demonstration  that  what  is  is  thought,  or  that  thought  is  substance. 
These  forms  themselves,  in  fact,  by-and-by  convert  tbexoselves 
of  themselves  into  the  reciprocals  of  simple  apprehension  and 
judgment,  which  coalesce  in  reason,  and  constitute  the  notion 
itself  in  direct  logical  manifestation.  It  is  worth  while  adding,  also* 
that  this  word  Setzen  literally  finds  its  explanation  in  the  peculiar 
organic  reciprocity  that  is  the  pulse  and  life  of  the  whole  move- 
ment   What  is  Gesetzt,  is  the  momentarily  overt,  apparent^  ex- 
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press,  ex-plicit  moment — an  outcome  of  process,  which  process  has 
now  disappeared  and  is  only  implicit  But  the  process  of  im- 
plication and  explication  involved  here  must  be  seen  to  be  directly 
reciprocal:  if  there  be  a  movement  down,  there  is  equally  a 
movement  up ;  if  in,  then  equally  oiU.  The  currents  meet  as  in 
two  inverted  cones ;  as  the  one  current  rushes  out  into  one  cone, 
the  other  rushes  out  equally  into  the  cone  it  meets:  but  these 
currents  are  one ;  draught  and  back-draught  are  identical ;  there 
is  present,  in  reality,  but  a  single  movement.  Perhaps,  the  best 
illustration  is  what  we  have  seen  already  as  the  going-together- 
with-itself:  that  which  is,  consciousness,  the  voice,  the  one,  in 
going  together  with  its  own  self  inwardly,  equally  expands  into  its 
own  self  outwardly;  the  infinitude  of  its  out-of-its-self-ness,  its 
constituent  notes,  lighten  up  or  oitt  to  the  voice  at  the  very  instant 
that  it  would  darken  itself  dovm  or  inwardly  into  its  abstract 
One.* 

*  Thb  chapter  of  Fiirsichseyn,  occupying  some  thirty-six  pages  in  the  '  Logik, 
is  satisfied  with  little  more  than  one  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedie,  and  can- 
not be  produced,  even  by  the  Zusdtze,  to  more  than  eight  in  the  last  With  its 
extraordinary  contents  before  us,  does  this  indicate  that  Hegel  came  to  think  that  he 
had  been  unnecessarily  prolix  in  the  beginning  1  In  writing  Hinrichs,  Hegel  inti- 
mates in  regard  to  the  latter 's  *  Logik,'  *  es  wiirde  mich  grosse  Anstreugung  kosten 
(it  would  cost  me  great  labour)  to  go  into  the  particular.'  That,  too,  in  hit 
case  costs  tu  great  labour  !  Should  we,  too,  follow  his  own  example  by  that  most 
difficnlt  *  Fiirsichseyn,'  and  even  fight  shy  of  all  strict  dialectic  thought  given  by 
himself  ?  That  Seyn-fur-Eines,  Being-for-One,  Being-for-a,  what,  for  instance,  in 
the  world  is  that  ?  Even  there  the  interest  must  be  supreme,  or  why  should 
H^el  think  proper  to  discuss  there  what  in  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  precisely 
concerns — Vitre  suprhne  I  The  fact  is  that  it  is  supreme,  and  he  that  will  but  enter  into 
the  business  will  assuredly  find  it  so.  The  text,  however,  strikes  even  me,  after  so 
many  years  of  absence  from  it ;  and  I  see  with  astonishment  my  own  explanations. 
Here,  indeed,  I  myself  can  but  remind  myself  of  the  cricketer  once  seen  at  practice, 
who,  after  a  lucky  hit  to  leg,  marched  round  his  wicket,  triumphantly  ejaculant, 
with  a  hand  in  his  coat-tail.  My  hit  to  leg  is,  particularly,  the  *  voice.*  Were 
philosophers  rich,  and  did  they  understand  the  value  of  the  hit,  1  should  almost  feign 
modestly  to  decree  myself  a  small  fortune  in  reward  I  This,  too,  is  true,  that  Hegel, 
in  this,  the  first  of  his  feat,  and  in  view  of  what  '  Quality '  is,  has  been  prompted  to 
open  his  whole  magazine  of  means  (say),  so  that,  almost  already  insiruit,  he  that  will 
is  very  fairly  in  a  case  to  proceed. — New. 
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IV. 

TEANSITION  FROM  QVALITY  TO  QUANTITY. 

Bi^FORE  passing  to  Quantity,  it  may  be  well  to  seek  to  perfect  our 
general  view  of  Quality  by  adding  to  the  detailed  expoaition  of 
the  Complete  Logic  which  the  preceding  has  attempted  to  convey. 
the  condensed  summary  of  the  subject  which  presents  itself  in 
the  Encyclopaedic.  But,  in  taking  up  this  latter  work,  we  cannot 
resist  extracting  certain  preliminary  passages  (generally  from  the 
first  edition  as  iht  shorted  siatemeiU)  which  seem  ealealated  to 
assist  the  student.     And  first  from  the 


Intboductiok, 

on  which  we  shall  spend  a  very  few  words  only,  in  order  to  give 
prominence  to  such  eminently  Hegelian  characteristics  as  are 
useful  or  indispensable  to  what  follows  as  regai'ds  the  System 
itself.     The  commencement  may  be  paraphrased  thus : — 

'The  objects  (subject-matter)  of  the  sciences  in  general  are 
granted  as  presupposed^ — as  there  without  more  ado;  that  is,  they 
are  already  given  in  co7u:eption,  or  they  are  allowed  to  pass  as  ad* 
mitted  common  possessions,  awakening  no  question  and  demanding 
no  juatificatiou.  It  is  thus,  too,  as  regards  the  method  of  these 
sciences :  this,  too,  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  we 
are  permitted  to  begin  and  prosecute  our  investigation  acootxiiti 
to  a  current  and  conventional  manner  which  every  one  accepts 
right  and  natural — so  right  and  natural,  that  any  doubt  of 
legitimacy  never  occurs.  What  forms  a  striking  portion  of  tL 
manner,  too,  is  this — ^that  the  very  terms  and  notions  which 
applied  in  characterisation  of  the  objects  discussed,  are  themseh 
just  taken  up — ^out  of  conceptions  as  it  were — in  the  same  loose  i 
uninquiring  fashion.  As  regards  the  facilities  of  a  htginning^  of  i 
method,  and — in  a  large  sense  as  applying  to  a  general  mediating 
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element  of  decision  and  discussion — of  a  terminology^  the  sciences 
in  general,  then,  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  science  of 
philosophy,  which,  widely  different  from  the  rest,  is  seen  at  once 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  its 
object,  the  necessity  of  its  method,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
characterising  means  or  medium,  or  machinery  of  t6rms.  In 
geometry,  arithmetic,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  zoology,  botany, 
&a,  for  example,  we  have  just  to  begin  with  the  familiar  name 
of  the  respective  objects,  magnitude,  space,  number,  justice, 
disease,  animal,  plant,  &c. ;  and  that  suffices — without  it  ever 
occurring  to  us  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  such  objects,  or 
to  demand — at  the  hands  of  thought  as  thought — a  demonstration 
of  the  necessity  of  the  same.  But,  beginning  thus,  it  is  evident 
that  we  begin  with  the  mere  crude  instinctive  conception  or 
Vorstellung  of  that  into  which  we  inquire;  and,  as  regards 
progress,  it  is  evident  also  that  all  considerations  which  we  apply 
in  description  or  characterisation  of  the  same  arise  in  like  manner 
out  of  an  element  of  current  conception,  and  that  the  whole 
business  is  just  an  empirical  appeal  from  the  Vorstellung  of  the 
writer  to  the  Vorstellung  of  the  reader  concerning  a  Vorstellung — 
not,  however,  without  the  frequent  emergence  of  an  inconvenience, 
which,  indeed,  were  only  to  be  expected — namely,  that  Vorstellung 
differs  from  Vorstellung  to  the  production,  possibly,  of  a  blind 
debate  which  protracts  itself  endlessly.  The  movement  of  cog- 
nition in  the  ordinary  sciences,  then,  is  one  of  mere  conception ; 
there  is  no  necessary  first,  and  no  necessary  transition  thence  to 
another  and  another,  and  an  end :  the  line  of  movement,  too,  lies 
across  a  field  that  is  blindly  given^  among  much  on  both  sides  of 
it  that  is  blindly  granted,  and  which  the  movement  itself  constantly 
blindly  uses  up  for  its  own  progress  and  advance. 

'  With  philosophy  it  is  otherwise :  neither  its  method  nor  its 
medium  of  characterisation  and  determination  can  refer  themselves 
to  conception  (Vorstellung);  and,  for  its  object  or  objects,  these 
belong  as  little  to  conception  as  to  sense.  Conceptions,  certainly, 
in  the  order  of  time  precede  notions ;  but  it  is  by  turning  on  the 
former,  and  through  and  by  means  of  these,  that  thought  attains 
to  the  latter — attains,  that  is,  to  cognition  and  comprehension. 
Necessity  is  the  element  of  philosophy ;  and  object,  method,  and 
determining  media  are  alike  inadmissible,  unless  stamped  by  its 
ineflaceable  impress.  In  such  field,  proofs,  demonstrations,  are 
the  requiremente ;  and  presuppositions  and  assertions  are  idle  and 
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inapplicable.  In  short,  it  is  within  philosophy  itself  that  a 
beginning — which  as  such  must  be  iiiderivative  and  incomposite, 
and  which  yet  even  so  seems  necessarily  a  presupposition — that 
the  object,  that  the  method,  that  the  characterising  terms  must 
exhibit  and  demonstrate  themselves;  and  anything  that  is  said 
now  by  way  of  what  ia  named  introduction  can  be  only  of  the 
nature  of  an  anticipation.  Eeligion,  it  is  true,  has  the  same  objects 
as  philosophy  :  both  regard  the  true,  and  that,  too,  in  the  highest 
sense^ — that  God  is  the  true,  and  alone  the  true.  Again,  both 
would  understand  the  finite,  and  nature  and  man;  as  also  the 
relation  of  these  both  to  each  other,  and  to  God  as  their  truth. 
Philosophy  must  really  therefore,  then,  presuppose  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  its  objects,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  them:  but 
the  element  of  religion  is  sentiment,  feeling,  while  that  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  notion,  thought*  But  as  regards  the  objects  of 
philosophy,  we  are  not  restricted  to  religion  for  illustration;  there 
justifies  itself  a  preliminary  appeal  to  common,  crude,  current 
conception  itself;  for  it  is  matter  of  universal  acknowledgment, 
tiiat  the  man  who  commences  with  the  perceptions  and  the 
greeds  of  mere  sense  is  speedily  impelled  beyond  these  to  tlie 
pre3age  and  presentiment  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal,  both  as 
regards  knowledge  and  will — a  presage  and  presentiment  which 
prompt  the  questions :  What  can  I  know — of  God — ^nature — my 
own  soul?  Wliat  ought  I  to  do?  What  dare  I  hope?  True; 
there  are  those  who,  unable  to  deny  this  natural  human  tendency, 
still  utterly  reject  these  the  objects  at  which  it  aims.  There  are 
those,  indeed,  who  suppose  tliemselves  to  possess  philosophy,  not- 
withstanding that  they  profess  to  know  only  what  immediate 
sense  gives  them  to  know:  but  for  the  refutation  of  these,  while 
conception  (common  sense)  can  point  at  once  to  its  own  presage, 
thought  brings  forward  just  philosophy  itself/ 

After  these  pregnant  deliverances  so  parapiirased,  appears  a 
paragraph  (§  5  in  the  first  edition)  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  \ye 
represented  anywhere  in  the  subsequent  editions,  and  which,  for 
that  reason  and  for  its  own  importance,  we  translate  pretty  clodely 
thus : — 

*  Piiilosophy,  then,  is  the  Science  of  Reason,  and  of  reason 
conscious  of  its  own  self  as  all  that  is.  Engaged  in  any  cognition 
but  the  philosophical,  reason,  as  a  subjective  element  on  the  one 
side,  presupposes  given  to  it  on  the  other  an  object,  in  which,  con- 
sequently, it  recognises  not  its  own  self:  such  cognition,  therefore, 
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is  but  cognition  of  what  is  finite*  or  it  is  a  finite  cognition.  Sup- 
pose the  objects  of  sucli  cognition  to  belong  even  to  self-conscious- 
neaa,  as  Right  (Justice),  Dnty.  &c..  they  are  still  particular  objects, 
beside  and  apart  from  which,  as  apart  from,  or  without  of,  self- 
consciousness  itself,  the  remaining  riches  of  the  universe  are  to 
be  found.  The  object  of  religion  is,  indeed,  in  itself  the  infinite 
object  which  is  to  comprehend  all  others :  but  these  conceptions 
of  religion  remain  not  true  to  themselves,  for,  in  spite  of  them, 
the  world  in  the  eyes  of  religion  still  remains  wiihout,  apart 
from,  the  Infinite, — self-substantial  by  itself;  and  what  it  (religion) 
proposes  as  the  highest  truth  is  still,  for  the  consciousness  that 
would  discriminate  and  distinguish,  inexplicable,  incomprehen- 
sible,  a  secret,  a  something  givm,  and  just  in  the  form  of  a  some- 
thing given  and  external.  To  religion,  truth  is  as  feeling,  vision, 
aspiration,  figurate  conception,  devotion  generally, — not,  it  is  true, 
uninterwoven  with  thoughts,  but  still  truth  not  in  the  form  of 
truth.  Its  mood,  itideed,  is  all-embracing,  but,  compared  with 
other  forms  of  consciousness,  religion  constitutes  but  a  region 
apart,  but  a  region  of  its  own.  Philosophy  may  be  regarded  also 
as  the  science  of  Freedom,  because  in  it  the  foreignness.  the 
otherness  of  the  objects*  the  finitude  of  consciousness  vanishes, 
while  contingency,  physical  necessity,  relation  to  an  outward, 
dependency,  longing,  and  fear  perish ;  only  in  philosophy  is  reason 
perfectly  at  houie,  shut  into  its  own  self.  It  is  from  the  same 
grounds  that  in  this  science  reason  is  freed  from  the  onesidedness 
of  a  merely  subjective  reason,  which  were  regarded  as  property  of 
a  peculiar  talent,  perhaps,  or  as  gift  (like  art  with  the  artist)  of  a 
special  divine  good— or  it  may  he  bad — fortune  :  here,  on  the 
contrary,  reason  being  but  reason  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
self,  this  science  is  capable  in  its  own  nature  of  constituting 
universal  science.  Neither  is  this  science  that  ideal iam  in  which 
the  objects  of  cognition  have  only  the  value  of  a  something  set  up 
by  the  ego,  of  a  subjective  production  confined  within  self-con- 
sciousness. Because  reason  is  conscious  of  itself  as  that  which  is, 
subjectivity — the  ego  that  conceives  itself  as  a  separate  individual 
beside  the  objects,  and  its  own  modi  as  in  it  and  as  diverse  from 
those  of  everything  else  out  of  it  or  over  it^ — this  subjectivity  is 
taken  up  and  resolved  into  the  rational  universality.' 

In  this  paragraph  the  declarations  of  Hegel  are  both  valuable 
and  clear:  in  particular,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
universe—a  point  always  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Hegel 
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—  is  remarkably  plainly  characterised.  The  relative  doctrine 
taught  may  seem  to  be  the  absorption  of  the  individual  into  the 
absolute.  It  is  fair  to  remark,  however,  that  such  inference, 
especially  in  the  naked  manner  in  which  it  is  thus  and  generally 
stated,  IS  not  by  any  means  necessary ;  and  that  Hegel*s  ortho- 
doxy were  still  safe,  even  had  he  not,  by  withdrawing  the  passage, 
involved  the  opinions  it  contains  so  far  in  doubt— But  the  One  i^ 
Many,  &c. 

From  §§  6.  7,  8,  9,  10, 11  (Ist  Edit.)  we  translate  as  follows  :— 
'  Philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  cjiiire  range  of  the  philo- 
sophical sciences,  but  at  the  same  time  with  definite  indication 
the  parts,  is — Encyclopaedia  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  at  on 
the  distinction  and  the  connexion  of  the  parts  as  due  to  the 
necessity  of  the  notion,  it  is — Philosophical  En^^yclopatdia, 

*  Philosophy  being  throughout  rational  cognition,  each  of  its 
parts  constitutes  a  philosophical  whole,  a  self4nclusive  sphere  of 
the  general  totality  ;  but  in  every  such  part  the  philosophical  idea 
is,  as  it  were,  in  a  particular  spedficutwm  or  elemeot.  Each  single 
sphere,  just  because  it  is  a  totality  in  itself,  breaks  through  the 
limitation  of  its  element  and  founds  a  higher  sphere.  The  wholt- 
presents  itself,  then,  as  a  sphere  of  spheres,  of  which  latter  each  m 
a  necessary  moment  of  the  whole;  and  the  system  of  its  own 
proper  elementa  constitutes  the  complete  idea,  which  again  just 
appears  (as  a  single  mani/estatiofi)  in  each  individual. 

'  Philosophy  is  also  by  very  nature  Encyclopaedia,  inasmuch  as 
the  true  can  only  exist  as  totality,  and  throiujh  discrimination  and 
assign  men  t  of  its  distinctive  differences,  the  necessity  of  these, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  whole:  that  is,  philosophy  is  necessarily — 
System, 

*  A  philosophising  without  system  cannot  be  anything  scienti: 
for  such  philosophising,  besides  that  it  expressly  offers  itself 
rather  a  mere  subjective  manner  of  looking  or  thinking,  is  con- 
tingent in  its  matter  (its  objects),  inasmuch  as  this  matter  can 
receive  its  authorisation  only  as  a  moment  of  the  whole,  and  apart 
from  this  whole  must  remain  an  ungrounded  presupposition  or 
mere  subjective  certainty. 

*  By  a  system  of  philosophy,  there  is  erroneously  understood 
only  a  philosophy  of  a  certain  one  primjtiple  that  is  contradis- 
tinguished from  others:  the  principle  of  veritable  philosophy,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  include  in  itself  all  particular  principles.  Philosophy 
exhibits  this  in  its  own  self,  wliile  its  history  also  manifests  partly 
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that  the  various  philosophies  but  constituted  a  single  philosophy 
in  various  stages  of  development,  and  partly  that  the  special  prin- 
ciples of  these — one  underlying  one  system,  another  another — 
were  but  branches  of  one  and  the  same  whole. 

'  The  Universal  and  the  Particular  [the  Common  and  the 
Various]  must  be  accurately  distinguished,  each  in  its  special  con- 
stitution. The  Universal,  formally  taken,  and  placed  beside  the 
Particular,  becomes  itself  particular.  Were  such  position  imposed 
on  objects  of  ordinary  life,  the  impropriety  and  ineptitude  would 
strike  at  once.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  person  in  want  of 
fruit  should  decline  cherries,  pears,  grapes,  &a,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  cherries,  pears,  grapes,  &c.,  and  not  fruit ! — In  the  case 
of  philosophy,  nevertheless,  people  think  themselves  free  as  well 
to  justify  their  contempt  of  it  by  the  objection  that  there  are  so 
many  philosophies,  and  each  is  only  a,  not  th£  philosophy, — as  if 
the  cherries  were  not  also  fruit, — as  to  set  a  philosophy  whose 
principle  is  the  universal  side  by  side  with  those  whose  principle 
is  a  particular — nay,  side  by  side  with  doctrines  asserting  that 
there  is  no  philosophy  or  bestowing  this  name  on  a  mere  to  and 
fro  of  thoughts,  which  assumes  the  true  as  something  given  and 
directly  there,  and  only  applies  reflexions  to  the  same. 

*  As  Encyclopaedia,  nevertheless,  the  science  is  necessarily  not 
exhibited  in  the  complete  evolution  of  its  particular  details,  but 
only  as  limited  to  the  beginnings  (principia)  and  rudimentary 
notions  of  the  individual  sciences.  The  whole  of  philosophy, 
though  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  whole  of  many  particular 
sciences,  constitutes  truly  but  one  science  ;  while  each  particular 
science  is  at  once  a  moment  of  the  whole  and  a  whole  in  itself. 

*  Whatever  is  true  in  any  science,  is  so  through  and  by  virtue 
of  philosophy,  whose  encyclopaedia  therefore  comprehends  within 
it  every  veritable  science. 

*  Ordinary  encyclopaedias,  unlike  the  philosophical,  are  only 
cLggregaies  of  sciences  empirically  and  contingently  fallen  on;  many 
of  which,  too,  as  mere  bundles  of  facts,  are  but  sciences  in  name. 
The  unity  to  which,  in  any  such  aggregate,  the  sciences  are 
reduced,  is,  as  it  was  but  externally  that  they  themselves  were 
fallen  on  or  taken  up,  equally  an  external  one, — an  order,  an 
arrangement  (a  ranking).  This  order  must  always,  for  the  same 
reason  and  because  the  materials  are  of  contingent  nature,  remain 
an  attempt,  and  exhibit  incongruent  edges.  Besides,  then,  that  the 
philosophical  encyclopaedia  excludes  (1)  such  mere  aggregates  of 
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facts  as,  for  example,  philology  is,  it  excludes  also  (2)  such  scienc 
as  are  founded  in  niere  arbitrariness,  like  heraldry:  sciences  of 
this  nature  are  out-and-out  positive,  (3)  Other  sciences  are  also 
called  positive,  which  possess,  however,  a  rational  foundation  and 
principle :  this  latter  element  in  them  belongs  to  philosophy  ;  the 
positive  dde,  again,  remains  special  to  them.  This  jwsittve  element, 
too,  is  of  various  kinds*  (1)  In  the  ordinary  non-philosophical 
scieuces,  their  principle  {beginning),  that  which  is  the  veritably 
true  in  them,  has  the  contingent  as  its  end,  because  they  have  to 
introduce  and  reduce  the  universal  into  the  empirical  unit  and 
actual.  In  this  field  of  mutability  and  contingency,  not  the  notion, 
but  only  grounds  or  reasons  can  be  made  available.  For  example. 
Jurisprudence,  the  System  of  direct  and  indirect  Taxation,  4c,, 
require  linal  exact  determinations  which  lie  without  and  apart 
from  the  determination  proper  of  the  notion,  and  leave  for  deci- 
sion, therefore,  a  certain  latitude  or  margin  which  may  be  disposed 
in  one  manner  on  one  reason  and  in  another  on  another,  and  is 
insusceptible  of  any  certain  and  definitive  last.  In  the  same 
mannerj,  the  Idea  of  Nature  in  its  singular isation  (or  endless  sepaiB- 
tion  into  units)  runs  out  into  contingencies,  and  Natural  History, 
Geography,  and  Medicine  fail  into  distinctions  of  fact,  into  species 
and  diflerences  which  are  determined  by  external  accident  or  tlie 
sport  of  caprice,  and  not  by  reason.  History,  too,  falls  to  be  in- 
cluded here,  inasmuch  as,  though  the  Idea  be  its  true  nature  itnd 
substance,  its  manifestation  or  appearancy  is  in  contingency  and 
the  field  of  self-will  (2)  Such  sciences  are  also  in  so  far  po^Uirt, 
as  they  do  not  recognise  their  determinations  as  finite,  nor  demoo- 
stmte  the  transition  of  these  and  of  their  whole  sphere  into  a 
higher  one,  but  assume  them  as  valid  simplicittr.  With  this  finite- 
ness  of  the  form,  as  the  first  was  the  finiteness  of  the  matter,  there 
connects  itself  (3)  the  finiteness  of  the  cognitive  ground,  which 
is  sometimes  raisonneraent,  sometimes  feeling,  belief,  the  authority 
of  others,  in  general  the  authority  of  inner  or  outer  perception. 
That  philosophy  also  which  seeks  to  found  itself  on  Anthropol*^ 
— facts  of  consciousness,  inner  perception,  or  outer  experience — 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  (4)  It  is  still  possible  that  it  is  merely 
the  form  of  the  scientific  statement  that  is  empirical  and  notion- 
less,  while  in  other  respects  thonghtful  observation  arranges  what 
are  only  outer  appearances  in  a  like  manner  to  the  inner  sequence 
of  the  notion.  There  is  added,  perhaps,  that  through  the  antagon- 
ism and  multiplicity  of  the  appearances  (phenomena)  which  an> 
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brought  together,  the  external,  contingent  circumstances  of  the 
conditions  are  removed,  and  the  universal  steps  before  us.  A 
thoughtful  experimental  physic,  history,  &c.,  would  in  this 
manner  present  the  rational  science  of  nature  and  of  human 
eventualities  and  deeds  in  an  external  image  which  should  mirror 
the  notion. 

'  The  whole  of  science  (scientia)  is  the  exposition  of  the  Idea  ; 
the  division  (distribution)  of  the  former,  therefore,  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  reference  to  the  latter,  and,  like  this  preliminary 
conception  of  philosophy  itself,  can  be  something  only  anticipated. 
The  Idea,  however,  demonstrates  itself  as  Season  directly  identical 
with  its  own  self,  and  this  at  the  same  time  as  the  capability  to 
set  itself — in  order  to  be  for  itself — over-against  itself,  and  in 
this  other  to  be  only  by  itself.  Thus  science  falls  divisively  into 
three  parts : — 

L  Logic,  the  Science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself. 
II.  Philosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  Science  of  the  Idea  in  its 

Otherness, 
III.  Philosophy  of  Spirit,  as  of  the  Idea  which  from  its  Othtr- 
ness  returns  into  itself. 

'  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  differences  of  the 
various  philosophical  sciences  are  only  characteristics  of  the  Idea 
itself,  which  latter  alone  is  what  exhibits  itself  in  these  various 
elements.  In  Nature  it  is  not  an  other  than  the  Idea  which  is  to 
be  recognised,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  externalisation,  just  as  in 
Spirit  it  is  the  same  Idea  as  beent  for  itself  and  in-and-for-itself 
hecoment.  Such  a  form  in  which  the  Idea  appears  is  at  the  same 
time  a  fluent  moment ;  therefore,  any  particular  science  is  just  as 
much  this — to  recognise  its  matter  (object)  as  beSnt  object,  as  also 
this — to  recognise  immediately  in  the  same  its  transition  into  a 
higher  sphere.  The  conception  of  the  Division,  therefore,  is  an 
external  reflexion,  an  anticipation  of  what  the  Idea's  own  necessity 
produces,  and  shows  this  inaccuracy — that  it  sets  up  the  various 
parts  or  sciences  beside  each  other  as  if  they  were  stable  and 
substantial  in  their  mutual  contradistinction,  like  species  or 
sorts.' 

To  a  reader  who  has  advanced  this  length,  the  above  passages 
will  be  readily  intelligible  without  comment;  and  they  will  serve 
to  strengthen  any  conception  already  formed  of  Hegelian  pene- 
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which  precedes  the  Logic ;  using  specially  for  this  purpose,  §| 
13, 14,  15,  16, 17,  18.  35,  36,  and  37  (First  Edition), 

*  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  pv/f^  Idea, — ^that  is,  of  the  Idea  in 
the  ahstract  element  of  Thought. 

*  It  may,  without  doubt,  be  said  that  Logic  is  the  science  of 
Thought,  its  forms  and  its  laws ;  but  thought  is  at  strictest  the 
pure  identity  of  cognition  with  itself,  and  constitutes,  therefore, 
only  the  universal  dcierminatum^  deteiininateness,  or  the  element 
in  which  the  Idea  is  as  logical  Thought  is  truly  the  Idea,  but 
not  as  thought  fornml ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  Totality  of  its  own 
forma  which  it  itself  gives  to  itself.  Logic  is  the  hardest  science, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do,  nob  with  perceptions — ^not  even  with 
abstract  ones,  as  in  Geometry — or  other  sensuous  forms,  but  with 
pure  abstractions,  and  demands,  on  the  part  of  its  student,  a  power 
of  retiring  into  pure  thoughts,  of  holding  such  fast,  and  of  movitig 
in  them.  On  the  other  side,  again,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
easiest  science,  inasmuch  as  its  import  is  nothing  but  one's  proper 
thought  and  its  current  notions,  and  these  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  simplest  The  utility  of  Logic  concerns  its  relation  to  the 
particular  subject  or  individual  so  far  as  he  would  give  himself  a 
certain  training  and  formation  for  other  objects.  The  training  of 
Logic  consists  in  this — tliat  in  it  we  are  exercised  in  thinking,  for 
this  science  is  the  thinking  of  thinking.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
element  of  Logic  is  the  absolute  form  of  the  true,  and  even  more 
than  this — the  pure  true  itself, — it  is  something  quite  other  than 
what  is  merely  useful. 

*  In  form.  Logic  has  three  sides  t  (a)  that  of  understanding,  or 
the  abstract  side  [the  dianoetie]  j  (/H)  the  negative-rational  or  the 
dialectic  side;  and  (y)  the  positive-rational  or  the  speculative 
side  [say  the  noetic]. 

'These  three  sides  do  not  make  three  parts  of  Logic,  but  are 
moments  of  every  logical  real, — that  is,  of  every  notion,  or  of 
every  true  io  general.  They  may  be  set  under  the  first  or 
dianoetie  moment,  and  thereby  held  asunder  from  each  other; 
but,  so  iield,  they  are  not  considered  in  their  truth. 

*  (a)  Thought  as  understanding  holds  fast  the  fixed  individual 
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and  its  difference  from  others ;  and  such  limitated  abstract  has 
the  value  to  it  of  what  is  independent  and  self-subsistent 

*(fi)  The  dialectic  moment  is  the  self-sublation  of  such 
individuals,  and  their  transition  into  their  opposites. 

'(1)  Dialectic,  isolated  by  understanding  and  taken  by  itself, 
constitutes,  especially  when  manifesting  itself  in  scientific  notions, 
Scepticism,  which  views  mere  negation  as  the  dialectic  result 
(2)  Dialectic  is  usually  regarded  as  an  external  art  which 
arbitrarily  produces  confusion  in  accepted  notions  and  a  mere 
show  of  contradiction,  the  decisions  of  the  understanding  and 
the  accepted  notions  being  still  supposed  the  true,  while  the 
show  itself  is  to  be  considered  but  a  nullity.  Dialectic,  however,  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  the  decern- 
ments  of  the  understanding,  of  things,  and  of  the  finite  in  general. 
Beflexion  is  properly  a  going  out  over  and  beyond  the  isolated 
individual,  and  a  referring,  whereby  the  individual  is  placed  in 
relation,  but  for  the  rest  remains  still  in  its  isolated  validity. 
Dialectic,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  immanent  going-out  which 
exhibits  the  onesidedness  and  limitation  of  the  decemments  of 
the  understanding  as  that  which  it  is, — the  negation,  namely,  of 
this  and  these.  Dialectic  constitutes,  therefore,  the  motive  soul 
of  progress,  and  is  the  principle  by  which  alone  there  comes 
immanent  connexion  and  necessity  into  the  matter  of  science,  just 
as  it  is  in  it  that  the  true,  and  not  the  external,  elevation  over  the 
finite  lies. 

'(y)  The  positive-rational  or  speculative  side  recognises  the 
unity  of  the  distinctions  even  in  their  antithesis,  the  positive 
element  which  is  retained  and  preserved  in  their  resolution  and 
transition. 

'  (1)  Dialectic  has  a  positi/ve  result,  because  it  has  a  determinate 
import  or  mutter  ;  or  because  its  result  is  really  not  the  empty, 
abstract  nothing,  but  the  negation  of  certain  distinctions  which  are 
retained  and  preserved  in  the  result — because  it  is  a  result,  and 
not  a  simple  nothing.  (2)  This  rational  act  is,  therefore,  though 
abstract  and  of  thought,  still  at  the  same  time  a  concrete,  because 
it  is  not  simple  formal  unity,  but  unity  of  distinguished  dis" 
tinctions.  Philosophy,  therefore,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
mere  abstractions  and  formal  thoughts,  but  only  with  concrete 
notions. 

'As  regards  matter,  the  determinations  of  thought  are  con- 
sidered in  Logic  in  and  for  themselves.    In  this  way  they  present 
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themselves  as  the  concrete  pure  thoughts,  that  is,  as  the  noti" 
with  the  force  and  import  of  that  which  constitutes  the  absolute 
ground  and  foundation  of  all  that  is.     Logic,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially speculative  philosophy. 

*  Under  the  speculative  moment,  form  and  matter  are  not 
sundered  and  severed,  and  held  apart,  as  under  the  two  preceduig.. 
The  forms  of  the  Idea  are  its  disHnctiom  [say  its  native  infle; 
or  intonations],  and  it  were  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  get 
any  other  or  truer  matter  than  these  its  own  forms  themselveai 
The  forms  of  the  mere  Logic  of  understanding  are,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  not  something  true^tr  sr,  but  they  cannot  be  even  only 
fonns  of  the  true.  Eather,  since,  as  merely  formal  or  formell.  they 
are  affected  with  the  essential  antithesis  to  the  matter,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  forms  of  the  finite,  of  the  untrue. — Because, 
however,  Logic,  as  pure  speculative  philosophy,  is  the  Idea  in  the 
element  or  form  of  tliought,  or  the  absolute  still  shut  in  to  its 
eternity,  it  is  the  subject  ire  ov  Jlrsi  science,  and  there  fails  it  still  ^H 
the  side  of  the  completed  objectivity  of  the  Idea,  It  not  ouly^^ 
remains,  however,  as  the  absolute  ground  of  the  real,  but,  in 
manifesting  itself  as  this,  it  demonstrates  itself  as  the  real, 
universal,  and  objective  science.  In  the  first  universality  of  its 
notions,  it  appears  per  se^  and  as  a  subjective  special  activity, 
without  and  apkrt  from  which  the  entire  wealth  of  the  sensuous, 

as  of  the  more  concrete  intellectual,  world  is  still  supposed  to  live 
its  own  life.  But  when  this  wealth  is  taken  up  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  real  part  of  the  science,  and  has  there  manifested  itself 
returning  into  the  pure  Idea,  and  possessing  in  it  its  ultimai 
ground  and  truth, — then  the  logical  universality  takes  stand  m 
longer  as  a  separate  entity  counter  said  wealth  of  the  real,  bul 
rather  as  comprehending  this  wealth,  and  as  veritable  universality. 
It  acquires  thus  the  force  of  speculative  theology. 

*  Logic,  with  the  value  of  speculative  philosophy,  takes  up  tbi^H 
place  of  what  was  called  Mefaphysic  and  treated  separately.  Thiit^H 
nature  of  Logic  and  the  stand-point  of  scientific  cognition  now 
receive  their  more  particular  preliminary  elucidation  in  the  nature^H 
of  this  Metaphyaic,  and  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  which  ended^^ 
it, — Metaphysic,  besides,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  only  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  philosophy ;  in  itself,  as  lately  manifest 
especially,  it  is  the  mere  understanding's  view  of  tlie  objects  i 
reason. 

*In  order  to  place  oneself  on  the  stand-point  of  science,  it  ii ' 
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requisite  to  renounce  the  presuppositions  which  are  involved  in 
the  subjective  and  finite  modes  of  philosophical  cognition,  viz. : 
(1)  that  of  the  fixed  validity  of  limited  and  opposed  distinctions 
of  understanding  generally ;  (2)  that  of  a  given  substrate,  conceived 
as  already  ^nisAed  and  ready  there  before  us,  which  is  to  be  taken 
as  standard  decisive  of  whether  any  of  those  distinctions  are  com- 
mensurate with  it  or  not ;  (3)  that  of  cognition  as  a  mere  referring 
of  such  ready-formed  and  fixed  predicates  to  some  given  substrate ; 
(4)  that  of  the  antithesis  of  a  cognising  subject  and  a  cognised 
object,  which  latter  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  former ;  and 
of  this  antithesis  each  side,  as  in  the  preceding,  is  to  be  equally 
taken  per  se  as  a  something  fixed  and  true. 

'To  abandon  these  presuppositions  cannot  be  demanded  so 
much  for  the  reason  that  they  are  false — for  science,  in  which 
these  forms  present  themselves,  has  to  show  this  in  their  own 
case — as  for  the  reason  that  they  are  figurate  conceptions  and 
belong  to  immediate  thought — thought  imprisoned  in  the  given, 
opinion  (Meynung), — for  this  reason  in  general,  indeed,  that  they 
are  given  and  presuppositions  whereas  science  presupposes  nothing, 
but  that  it  would  be  pure  thought.  In  effect,  we  have  to  begin 
in  complete  emancipation  from  every  presupposition ;  and,  in  the 
resolution  to  will  to  think  purely,  that  is  accomplished  by  the 
freedom  which  abstracts  from  everything,  and  holds  steadily  its 
pure  abstraction,  the  simplicity  (uniplicity)  of  thought. 

'Pure  science  {scientia\  or  Logic,  falls  divisively  into  three 
parts: — 

I.  The  doctrine  of  Being. 
II.  The  doctrine  of  Essence  (inner  nature). 
III.  The  doctrine  of  the  Notion  and  the  Idea. 
Or  into  the  doctrine  of  Thought,  or  the  Thought : 
I.  In  its  immediacy — the  Notion  in  itself, 
II.  In  its  Eeflexion  and  Be-mediation — the  Being-for-self  and 
the  Shine  of  the  Notion. 
IIL  In  its  return  into  itself,  and  in  its  developed  Being-by- 
self — the  Notion  in  and  for  itself.' 

All  the  above  terms  have  been  already  commented  on,  with  the 
exception  of  Shine  (Schein)  and  Being-by-self  (Bey-sich-seyn). 
Schein  is  just  the  Shine  or  show  of  a  thing — not  the  thing  in 
itself,  but  just  its  shining,  shoiving,  or  seeming:  it  may  thus  be 
mere  seeming,  or  it  may  be  true  Seeming  which  amounts  to 
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manifestation.     Could  we  give  the  English  word  seem  the  i 
of  shiru,  or  sAine  the  sense  of  seem,  a  translation  would  have  do" 
difficulty.     To  be  6y  self  is  to  be  chez  sot,  at  home,  or  cont 
in  seclusion  to,  and  identification  witb^  oneself. 
We  come  now  to 

*  The  First  Part  of  Logic, 

or 

The  Doctrine  of  Being, 

and  there  to 

A. 

QUALITY. 

and 
a.  Bdn^, — b,  Thtre-being. — c.  Being-for-self, 
*  Under  Quality,  then,  we  have 

a.  Being, 

^  Pure  Being  constitutes  the  beginning,  because  it  is  as  wi 
pure  thought   as   the  indefinite  simple  immediate,  and  the  fi; 
beginning  cannot  be  anything  mediated  (a  product  of  means) 
further  determined. 

'But  this  pure  Being  is  tlie  pnre  abstradicn^  consequently 
absohUdy  negative,  and,  taken  also  immediately,  just  Nothing, 

'  Nothing,  as  this  self-equal  immediate,  is  conversely  the  same 
thing  that  Being  is.  The  truth  of  Being  as  of  Nothing  is,  there- 
fore, the  unity  of  both ;  this  unity  is  Becoming, 


b.  There-being. 

'  Being  in  Becoming  as  one  with  Nothing,  and  so  Nothing 
one  with  Being,  are  only  diaappearant;  Becoming,  through  its 
contradiction  in  itself,  falls  together  into  the  unity  in  which  both 
are  sublated :  its  result  is,  consequently,  Hvcrc-bcing. 

*  (a)  There-being  is  Being  with  a  Determinateness,  which  is,  as 
immediate  or  beent  determinateness — Quality,     Thei*e-being  as  i 
this  its   determinateness  reflected   into   itself,  is    Thcrc-beent-ity^ 
Something.    The  categories  that  yield  themselves  in  There-beioj 
are  now  to  be  summarily  stated, 

'  Quality,  as  Imnt  determinateness  counter  the  fugaJtiom.  that  ii^ 
contained  in  it  but  distinguished  from  it,  is  Reality,  The  negation 
no  longer  the  abstract  Nothing,  but  as  a  There-being  and  Somi- 
ihing^  is  only  form  in  this  latter — it  is  as  OthenrnM-Jmng,     Quality^ 
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in  that  this  Otherwise-heing  is  its  own  determination,  but  firstly 
distinguished  from  it,  is  Bdng-for-Other, — a  breadth  (latitude)  of 
the  There-being,  of  the  Something.  The  Being  of  Quality  as 
Being,  counter  this  reference  to  Other,  is  the  Being-in-itself  (or 
just  the  In-itself). 

[The  distinguishableness  of  anything  is  evidently  an  otherwise- 
being,  an  otherwise-ness,  in  it,  while  as  evidently  its  distinguish- 
ablenesses  constitute  a  breadth.] 

*  (fi)  The  Being,  held  fast  as  distinct  from  the  Determinateness, 
or  the  Being-iriritself,  were  only  the  empty  abstraction  of  Being. 
In  There-being,  the  determinateness  is  one  with  the  Being; 
which  determinateness,  set  as  Negation,  is  at  the  same  time  Limit, 
Limitation.  The  otherwise-ness  is,  therefore,  a  moment,  not  in- 
different out  of  There-being,  but  its  ovm.  Something  is  through  its 
Quality,  firstly,  ^nite  (mdlich),  and  secondly,  att«rable  (verander- 
lich) ;  so  that  Finitude  and  Otherableness  belong  to  its  being  (it 
is  at  once  end-^di  and  end-Mlo). 

'Something  becomes  another;  but  the  other  is  itself  a  some- 
thing: it  becomes,  therefore,  equedly  another,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

'  This  Infinite  is  the  spurious,  bastard,  negative,  fedse,  or  Pseudo- 
Infinite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nothing  but  the  negation  of  the  finite, 
which,  however,  just  so  arises  again,  and  consequently  is  just  as 
much  not  sublated — or  this  Infinite  expresses  only  the  To-be-to 
(SoUen)  of  the  sublation  of  the  finite.  The  Progress  into  the 
Infinite  keeps  standing  by  the  enunciation  of  the  contradiction 
which  the  finite  involves ;  namely,  that  it  is  as  well  something  as 
its  other,  and  is  the  perpetual  continuation  of  the  alternation  of 
these  determinations,  mutually  introductive  of  each  other. 

*  (y)  What  is  here  in  fact  is,  that  Something  becomes  another, 
and  the  Other  another,  just  generally.  Something  in  relation  to 
another  is  already  another  in  its  regard ;  consequently,  as  that 
into  which  it  passes  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  that  which  passes 
— both  have  one  and  the  same  and  no  further  determination  than 
that  each  is  another, — Something  thus  in  its  passing  into  Other 
goes  together  only  with  its  own  self ;  and  this  reference,  in  the 
passing  and  in  the  other  to  its  own  self,  is  the  True  Infinite.  Or, 
looked  at  negatively :  what  is  othered  is  the  Other — it  becomes 
the  Other  of  the  Other.  Thus  Being,  but  as  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion, is  again  restored,  and  is  the  Being-for-stlf^ 

In  translating  the  paragraphs  immediately  above,  certain  supple- 
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mentary  passages  have  been  omitted.  Before  proceeding  to 
Being-foT'Sclf,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  spend  a  word  on 
any  points  in  these  omitted  passages  which  may  seem  calculated 
to  embarrass  the  student.  With  reference  to  §  84  (Encyclo- 
paedie,  Eoseiikranz',  or  Hegel's  3rd,  Edition),  that  '  Being 
the  Notion  in  itself*  is  not  difficult;  for  Being  (Seyn)  applic 
to  eveiything  of  which  we  say  is,  or  it  is;  and  everything  of 
which  we  say  i$,  is  just  the  Logical  Notion  in  itself,  that  is,  matcri- 
aliter,  not  fomiaUten  The  Bestimmungen,  the  determinations 
(and  the  reference  in  this  word  is  always  to  the  logical  moments 
of  the  logical  notion,  which,  of  course,  vary  with  the  sphere),  the 
distinguishable  forms  in  the  sphere  of  Seyn  (Being),  are  evidently 
beent,  otkir  to  other,  while  their  progressive  determination  (the 
dialectic  movement  in  that  field)  is  plainly  a  passiiig  ifiio  other. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  attempt  to  express  Being  and  its  peculiarities 
in  terms  of  the  Notion  ;  and  certainly  Hegel  will  be  at  least 
allowed  to  have  brought  before  us  an  ingenious  analogy.  That 
this  progress  is  '  a  setting  ow^  of  the  Notion  as  it  is  in  itself  is 
also  plain  ;  anything  running  through  the  circle  of  its  qualities  or 
powers  sets  out  the  Notion  that  in  itself  it  is,  and  this  at 
the  same  time  can  be  seen  to  be  *  a  going  into  its  own  self.* 
•  a  deepening  of  Being  into  itself  Hegel  then  asserts  that  hia 
doctrine  of  Being  is  at  once  representative  and  resolvative  of 
the  whole  of  the  Seyn  or  Being ;  and  thus  we  are  led  to  under- 
stand what  his  object  is  in  this  doctrine. 

The  next  paragraph  declares  the  determinations  of  Logic  to 
constitute  the  definitions  of  the  Absolute,  the  mctajyhysim!  A^ni- 
iions  of  God/  but  that  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
spheres  that  are  Pirst  and  Third,  while  those  timt  are  Second  refer 
to  the  Finite.  To  define  God  is  to  think  God,  or  to  express  God  m 
thoughts ;  and  Logic  ought  to  comprehend  all  thoughts  as  such. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  form  of  Definition  in  general,  however,  that 
in  such  operation  there  floats  ever  before  the  conception  of  the 
Definer  a  Substrate  which  is  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  defining 
predicates.  For  example,  the  Absolute,  which  we  may  sup{>ote 
to  stand  for  God  as  thought,  is,  in  reference  to  its  predicates,  quite 
void,  and  only  supposititious — a  substitite  ;  but  the  thought  of  the 
substrate — and  that  is  tlie  whole  thing — is  in  the  predicate.  The 
predicate,  then,  is  alone  substantial,  and  the  substrate,  or  even  tbe_ 
form  of  a  proposition,  appears  superfluous. 

From  §  86,  we  learn  that  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  i 
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mencemeot  with  pure  Being  may  be  removed  by  simply  discern- 
ing what  a  beginning  in  general  implies.  We  are  told,  too,  that 
the  Fichtian  Ego-Ego  and  the  Schellingian  absolute  Indifference 
or  Identity  are  not  so  very  discrepant  from  the  Hegelian  Seyn  or 
pure  Being,  The  former,  however,  are  objectionable  as  involving 
process,  that  is,  as  being  products  of  means  :  in  fact,  properly  put 
as  a  beginning  requires,  both  of  them  just  become  Seyn  or  Being, 
while  Being  again  just  implies  them.  Being  is  the  first  predicate 
then  ;  and  so  the  first  definition  is,  the  Absolute  is  Being  This 
is  the  Eleatic  definition,  and  also  the  common  one,  that  God  ia 
the  sum  of  all  Realities ;  the  liniitatiou  that  is  in  everything 
being  abstracted  from,  there  remains  for  God  only  the  reality  that 
is  in  all  reality. 

In  §  88,  there  are  severai  points  of  considerable  interest  In 
the  fii-st  place,  we  see  that  the  whole  Hegelian  business  is  the 
Setzen  of  the  An  sich — fcfie  exposition,  or  simply  the  position^  of 
the  In-itself,  the  explication  of  tiie  implication,  that  formalUer 
EXPRESSED  which  mattrialUer  is  (and  that  just  amounts  to  the 
Aristotelian  moments  which  we  have  already  so  often  seen). 
We  see  also  that  the  manner  of  philosophical  cognition  is  different 
from  that  which  is  usually  employed,  that  of  common  sense,  or  of 
figurate  conception ;  for,  as  Kaut  has  already  told  us,  the 
former  is  a  knowing  hi  abstractor  while  the  latter  is  a  knowing 
in  concreto.  From  this  we  see  how  much  Hegel  has  simply 
been  in  earnest  with  the  relative  teaching  of  Kant.  We  have 
also  the  Metaphysic  of  a  Beginning  alluded  to:  the  thing  (what- 
ever may  be  put  in  question)  is  not  yet  in  its  beginning,  but  still  its 
beginning  is  nut  just  the  nothing  of  the  thing,  but  the  heing  of  this 
latter  is  certainly  also  in  its  beginning.  This  must  be  referred  to, 
and  collated  with,  what  has  been  already  said  in  regard  to  a 
beginning,  being,  becoming,  &c.  Lastly,  we  are  made  to  see  very 
clearly  how  the  proposition  Ex  nifiilo  nihil  Jit  is  tantamount  to  a 
proposition  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  of  pantheism.  *The  ancients 
have  made  a  simple  reflexion  that  the  proposition,  From  some- 
thing comes  something,  or  From  nothing  comes  nothing,  just  in 
effect  annihilates  a  Becoming ;  for  that  from  which  there  comes, 
and  that  which  comes,  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  what  we  have 
before  us  is  only  the  proposition  of  the  abstract  identity  of  the 
uoderstandiug.  It  must,  however,  strike  ns  as  surprising  to  see 
the  propositions,  From  nothing  comes  nothing,  or  From  something 
comes  something,  even  in  oar  days  quite  unsuspectingly  main- 
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tained,  without  consciousness  that  they  are  the  ground-principle  of 
pantheism,  as  without  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  ancients 
have  exhausted  the  consideration  of  tliese  propositions.* 

From  §  89,  we  learn — and  with  conviction — that  every  one 
concrete  consists  of  opposing  notte  or  significates ;  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  abstraction  of  understanding,  as  understandings 
to  see  only  one  of  these,  to  lighten  this  one  up  to  the  darkening 
out  of  the  other,  and  the  fallacious  appearance  of  a  part  as  a  tixed, 
isolated,  individual  whole.  Hence  also  it  ia  manifest  that  the 
demonstration  of  antithesis  is  not  necessarily  productive  of  a 
simple  negation,  is  not  necessarily  reductive  of  the  subject  of 
antithesis  to  a  simple  nothing. 

In  §  95,  the  teiininal  remark  in  reference  to  the  tme  relation 
of  Finite  and  Infinite  is  a  perfectly  successful  Hegelian  statement, 
and  a  full  compensation  for  the  confusing  tediousness  and  length 
which  we  have  already  animadverted  on  as  the  fault  of  the 
similar  discussion  in  the  detailed  Logic.  Our  explanations  in  that 
reference,  however,  shall  be  allowed  to  dispense  us  from  translat- 
ing this  remark,  however  admirable,  here. 

If  in  §  86  we  found  that  the  Absolute  is  Being,  we  see  from 
§  87  that  it  is  equally  true  that  tlie  Absolute  is  the  Nothing. 
This  not  only  because  the  Absolute  is  Difference  as  well  as 
Identity,  but  because,  all  Difference  being  reflected  into  the  one 
of  this  Identity,  that  one  is  as  good  as  Kothing.  This  is  illus* 
trated  by  the  nature  of  the  Thing-in-itself,  which  is  to  be  all  sub- 
stance,  all  being,  but  just  emerges  as  an  absolute  void— Kothiog, 
Both  cojxsiderations,  in  fact,  are  the  same* 

It  is  curious,  I  may  remark  by  way  of  conclusion  here,  that  the 
ultimate  generalisation  of  all  generalisation  should  be  Being,  and 
quite  as  much  Nothing.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  This 
Nothing,  too,  is  the  only  Nothing  possible — in  effect  it  is  tk^ 
Nothing,  just  what  we  mean  by  Nothing,  Thrown  back  from 
these  generalisations  as  quite  abstract,  as  quite  untrue,  as  nothing, 
one  looks  once  more  at  the  concrete ;  but  what  is  it,  again,  in 
ultimate  abstraction  but  a  Becoming  ? — it  never  is.  These  are 
really  the  initial  generalised  abstractions :  if  we  want  to  think 
purely  of  what  is— of  the  laws,  forms,  or  principles  of  all  things  iu 
general,  apart  from  each  thing  in  particular — it  is  so  we  must  begin. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  Becoming,  there  is  a  Become,  a  IHstinguidiahk, 
a  Here-heing,  a  TJure-heing, — what  we  call  mortal  aiaie.  This  has 
Beality ;   this  has  also  Negaiion ;  it  is   so  Something.     As  its 
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Reality  against  its  Negation,  it  is  Something  in  itself;  and,  vice 
versd,  it  is  Something /{>r  otJier,  Its  Something-/or-a^A€r  identified 
with  what  it  is  in  itself,  is  its  Qualijication,  But  its  Qualification 
is  its  Tali/ication,  and  both  coalesce  in  Limit.  In  its  Limit, 
Something  is  not  only  ended,  but  endable;  that  is,  it  is  Finite. 
But  its  end,  th^  finis  of  the  Finite,  is  the  Infinite;  and  that  is  the 
One  into  which  all  variety  is  reflected.  But  this  reflexion  of 
variety  into  the  One  is  the  negative  reflexion  of  this  one  into  its 
own  self;  and,  again,  thi^  negativeness  of  the  Beflexion  implies 
other  than  the  One — m/tre  ones — (or,  it  is  allowable  by  anticipa- 
tion to  say  more  Fs,  more  Egos). — But  thus  we  are  fully  in  the 
field  of  FUrsichseyn,  or  of 


c.  Being-for-self. 

*  (o)  Being-for-Self,  as  Eeference  to  itself ^  is  Immediacy ;  and, 
as  Reference  of  the  Negative  to  itself,  it  is  Being-for-self-ity,  One, 
the  One, — what  is  within  itself  distinction-less,  and  so  excludent 
of  the  Other  out  of  itself. 

*  (j8)  The  Reference  of  tlie  Negative  to  itself  is  negative  refer- 
ence, so  distinguish-ment  of  the  One  from  itself,  the  Repulsion  of 
the  One, — i.e,,  the  setting  of  many  or  simply  more  Ones.  By 
reason  of  the  Immediacy  of  the  Being-for-self-ity,  these  Many  or 
More  are  Beent,  and  the  Repulsion  of  the  Beent  Ones  becomes  so 
far  their  Repulsion  the  one  of  the  other  as  of  entities  already  to 
the  fore,  or  Mutual  Exclusion. 

'  (y)  The  Many,  however,  are,  the  one  what  the  other  is ;  each 
is  one,  or  one  of  the  Many ;  they  are,  therefore,  one  and  the  same. 
Or  the  Repulsion  regarded  in  itself  is,  even  as  negative  comport- 
ment of  the  Many  Ones  mutually,  equally  essentially  their  Eefer- 
ence mutually;  and  as  those  to  which  in  its  repulsion  the  One 
refers  itself  are  One,  it  refers  itself  in  them  to  itself.  The  Repul- 
sion is  thus  quite  as  essentially  Attraction;  and  the  excludent  One 
or  the  Being-for-Self  sublates  itself.  Qualitative  Determinateness, 
which  in  the  One  has  reached  its  absolute  determinedness  (ihr 
An-und-ftirsich-Bestimmtseyn),  is  with  this  gone  over  into  Deter- 
minateness that  is  as  svhlated  Determinateness, — i.e.,  into  Being  as 
Quantity.' 

These  are  translations  of  §§  96,  97,  98  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedic,  (for  the  future  we  shall  chiefly  follow  this 
edition),  and  they  constitute  the  entire  Encyclopaedic  summary 
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of  the  whole  subject  of  Being-for-Selt    This  alone,  even  independ- 
ently of  the  similar  summaries  of  Being  and  There-being,  would 
saffice  to  demonstrate  as  well  the  inadequacy  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
to  convey  the  System,  as  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  hand; 
leadiii^-string»  or  useful  synopsis  to  the  student  who  has  alread; 
penetrated,  or  is  engaged  penetrating,  into  the  business  itself — tb 
complete  Logic. — ^Further  comment,  after  what  has  been  so  fullf 
extended  alpady,  will  be  here  unnecessary:  'the  Reference  of 
the  Negative  to  itself/  the  *  Excludent  of  the  Oihtr  out  of  itself,* 
•already  to  the  fore/  *ia  it  itself/  'comportment  italicised  for  the 
equally-italicised  Verhalten/  &c.,  may  now  be  trusted  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  reader. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  remarking  that  Hegel  displays 
in  what  we  have  just  read  certain  Gnostic  analogies.  Of  the 
systems  so  named,  we  learn  that  it  was  a  leading  idea  that  *Grod, 
the  sum  of  all  veritable  Being,  reveals  himself  in  this  way, 
that  he  hypostasises  his  Qualities,  or  allows  them  to  pass  out  of 
himself  into  existence  as  Substances  ;  but  still  directly  from  Grod^^ 
their  issues  only  one  substance,  the  vot/?,  Keason;  and  it  is  fronv^H 
tliis  latter  that  the  rest  follow,  but  always  so  that  the  one  is  suc- 
cessively out  of  the  other,  the  divine  substance  being  extenuated 
in  proportion  to  the  remotiou  from  the  centre.*  Speculative 
Philosophy  is  not  unrepresented  in  the  definition  of  Gnosis  as 
'Higher  Wisdom,  a  Eeligious  Wisdom,  that  by  aid  of  foreign 
philosophemes  wouhi  lay  deeper  the  foundations  of  the  Positive 
and  Traditional*  We  know,  too,  that  in  Alexandria,  the  seat  of 
Gnosticism,  there  was  a  desire  and  an  effort  to  reconcile  and  unite 
*  opposing  philosophemes ; '  there^  *  when  the  fair  blossom  of  Greece 
which  the  bland  heaven  had  evoked,  was  faded  and  withered  up 
Art  sought  to  replace  what  Nature  no  longer  spontaneously 
offered/  These  are  certainly  Anklange,  assonances ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  suggestive  to  Hegel  j  rather  they 
ought  to  be  suggestive  to  us  only^ — suggestive  of  the  analogy  of  the 
Historical  Occasions:  and,  for  the  rest,  we  have  to  be  thankful 
that  Hegel  has  probably  effected,  by  tenacious  dogging  of  the 
pure  notion,  what  the  Gnostics,  soaring  into  the  figurate  concep- 
tion, were  only  able  to  convert  into  the  monstrosities  of  dream. 

We  pass  now  from  Wliai  sort  to  How  juii^^h  /  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  that  How  much  is  indififerent  to  What  sort,  or  that  it  is 
just  the  mdiffer €7it  Hmii, 
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A  SUMMARY  OR  TRANSLATION,  COMMENTED  AND 
INTERPRETED,  OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION  OF  THE 
COMPLETE  LOGIC,  QUANTITY. 

Wb  have  seen  the  collapse  of  the  entire  round  of  the  constituents 
of  Quality  into  a  simple  identity  from  the  qualitative  indifference 
of  which,  its  own  opposite,  a  wholly  new  sphere,  Quantity^  emerges. 
This  emergence,  what  Hegel  names  the  277t^erschied,  the  se-cern- 
ment,  the  se-cession,  the  dif-ference,  we  have  now  more  closely  to 
consider. 

This  section  opens  in  a  strain  of  singularly  rich  and  beautiful 
reflexion,  which  is  also  always  somehow  of  a  double  aspect  On 
one  aspect,  it  is  still  Qualitative  Being-for-Self  which  we  have 
before  us — (the  voice,  say), — thoroughly  identified  with,  and  in- 
different to,  its  own  determinateness — (the  notes  then);  and  on 
the  other  aspect  we  suddenly  find  that  this  is  Quantity.  The  life, 
as  it  were,  of  the  voice,  now,  then,  is  but  indifferent  continuity  of 
one  or  ones;  and  what  is  that  but  Quantity?  This  reference 
being  kept  steady,  the  expressions  of  Hegel,  however  coy  and 
elusive,  will  become  intelligible.  Quality — (a  note) — will  be 
readily  granted  to  be  'the^rs^,  the  immediate,  or  the  direct  deter- 
minateness ; '  whereas  Quantity  is  a  determinateness  which  is 
indifferent,  so  to  speak,  to  what  it  is — indifferent  to  the  being  it 
conveys :  *  it  is  a  Limit  which  is  none ;  it  is  Being-for-Self  directly 
identical  with  the  Being-for-Other ; — the  Repulsion  of  the  many 
ones  [the  notes],  which  is  immediately  their  non-repulsion,  their 
continuity' — or  the  voice  which  is  in  the  notes  and  through 
the  notes,  at  once  Being-for-Self  and  Being-for-Other.  The  dupli- 
city of  this  description  is  very  evident :  inwardly  it  applies  to  our 
latest  qualitative  values,  but  outwardly  it  just  names  Quantity, 
which  is  now  then  explicit 

Again, — ^to  put  it  so— the  notes  appear  no  longer  to  have  their 
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affair  in  themselvea,  but  in  another,  the  voice,  while  at  the  same 
time  both  they  and  it  are  reflected  into  themselves  as  indifferent 
limits:  that  is/ the  detenu  inateness  in  general  is  md  of  itself,  n, 
something  directly  external  to  itself  and  to  the  Something;  such 
a  Limit,  its  indifference  in  its  own  self,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
Something  to  it,  constitutes  the  quantitative  determinateness  of  a 
Something.* 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  method  of  Hegel, 
that  a  mere  dogging  of  the  pure  notion  as  it  trends  away  off  in 
its  own  self  before  ns,  should  lead  to  such  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  idea  of  Quantity — a  statement,  too,  as  will  be  found  in  the 
end,  no  less  exhaustive  of  the  complete  theory  than  of  the  mere 
initiatory  idea. 

The  general  diinsion  which  follows  now  will  be  more  intelligible 
after  the  discussion;  and  as  for  the  Remark,  it  contains  some 
slight  illustrative  matter.  A  corn-field,  for  example,  is  still  a 
corn-field,  though  its  quantitative  limit  be  altered;  but  by  altera- 
tion of  its  qualitative  limit,  it  becomes  meadow,  wood,  &c  A 
red,  whether  more  or  less  intense,  is  still  red ;  but  its  quality 
being  changed,  it  ceases  to  be  red,  and  becomes  blue,  &c.  Thuit^l 
from  every  example,  we  may  see  that  Quantity  always  concerns  a^* 
Beingness,  which  is  indifferent  to  the  very  determinateness  which 
it  now,  or  at  any  time,  has.  Quantity  is  usually  defined  *  anything 
that  will  admit  of  increase  or  decrease.'  To  increase  is  to  make 
more — to  dccj^case,  less^ — ^in  quajitity*  The  definition  is  thus 
tautological  and  faulty.  Still,  the  true  notion  is  implied:  we  see 
tlie  diMindion  of  Quantity  to  be  its  own  indifference  to  becoming 
other;  w^hich  othering  or  alteration,  too,  is  always  external. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Quantity. 

A. 
Pqrk  Quantity. 

'Quantity  is  sublated  Being-for-Self ;'  the  voice  (to  call  in  again 
our  illustration)  is  identified  away  out  into  the  notes  and  on  with 
them  ;  *  or,  the  repelling  One  has  become  the  reftrring  One,  relates 
itself  to  its  Other  as  in  identity,  and  has  gone  over  into  Attraction. 
The  absolute  denyingness  of  the  repelling  One  is  melted  out  into 
this  Unity ;  but  still  this  Unity  as  containing  the  One  is  influenced 
by  the  immanent  repulsion — it  is  unity  vnth  itself  as  unity  of  the 
Being-out'Of  itself  Attraction  is  in  this  way  the  moment  of 
Continuity  in  Quantity.' 

But  this  unity  is,  so  to  speak,  no  dry  unity ;  it  is  the  unity  of 
Somewhat,  of  the  Many,  of  the  units.  Continuity,  then,  implies 
Discretion.  The  one  unit  is  what  the  other  is;  and  it  is  this 
sameness  which  the  Eepulsion  extends  into  the  Continuity.  Discre- 
tion for  its  part  is  confluent;  the  discretes  are  the  same  thing, 
one  then, — and  so  continuous. 

Quantity  is  the  unity  of  continuity  and  discretion,  but  firstly  in 
the  form  of  continuity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  just  issued  from  the 
self -identically  determinate  Being-for-Self.  Quantity  is  now  the 
truth,  the  Wahrheit,  the  wareness,  the  perceived  factuality  of  the 
absolute,  which  in  the  last  value  of  the  Being-for-Self  was  left  as 
the  self-sublating  self-reference,  the  self-perpetuating  Coming-out- 
of-itself.  'But  what  is  repelled  is  its  own  self;  the  Repulsion, 
therefore,  is  the  genetic  profluence  of  its  own  self.  Because  of 
the  self-sameness  of  what  is  repelled  and  driven  off,  this  very 
dis-cerning  is  uninterrupted  continuity;  and  because  of  the 
Coming-out-of-itself,  this  continuity,  without  being  interrupted, 
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is  at  the  same  time  plurality,  which  just  as  much  abides  id  its 
equality  with  itself.* 

These  last  sentences  very  tolerahly  convey  Hegel's  central 
conception  of  tlie  Divine  Life,  which  is  always  a  perpetual  One 
in  a  perpetual  Many — ^a  perpetual  Self  in  a  perpetual  Other. 
What  t^,  is  the  One  flicker  of  a  Two;  what  is,  is  nictitation. — 
Again,  one  sees  very  clearly  into  the  moments  here :  they  are 
continuity  and  discretion,  quantity,  the  same  but  dififerent.  That 
continuity  will  become  extension^  discretion  intension,  one  can 
readily  anticipate :  one  can  see,  indeed,  that  continuity  will 
become  by-and-by  the  oiUei\  and  discretion  the  inner.  Kor  ift  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  Continuity  and  Discretion,  Kepulsion  and 
Attraction,  One  and  Many,  Beiug-for-Self  and  Being-for-One, 
Pinite  and  Infinite,  Something  and  Other,  &c.,  were  originally 
Being  and  Nothing — the  first  abstract  truths,  as  Becoming  was 
the  first  concrete  one,  though  but  in  naked  abstraction  all  the 
same. 

Two  very  important  Remarks  are  here  now  intercalated.  In 
the  first,  the  first  point  noticed  is»  that  Quantity  is  every- 
where the  real  possibility  of  the  One,  the  Unit;  but  that,  vice 
versd,  the  One,  the  Unit*  is  no  less  directly  continuous.  The 
tendency  of  comeption  to  confound  continuity  with  com- 
position  is  then  remarked  on — composition  as  a  mere  ex- 
ternal putting  together  of  the  units ;  each  of  these — as  we 
saw  in  atomism^ — being  all  the  while  self-identically  inde- 
pendent  This  idea-less  externality  of  view  is  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  living  interuality  of  the  concrete  notion.  Even  mathematic 
rejects  such  composition  of  indifi'erent  discretes — what  at  any  time 
it  regards  as  Sum  is  but  for  the  occasion  so,  and  even  in  its  discre* 
tiou  is  an  infinite  Many.^ — ^A  quotation  from  Spinoza  next  occurs, 
which  maintains  two  modes  of  conceiving  Quantity, — one  through 
imaghiation,  and  one  through  inlelleU;  the  former  finite,  divisible, 
composite, — the  latter  infinite,  indivisible,  single.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  in  Spinoza  tlie  Hegelian  distinction  between  imagination 
(Vorstelliing)  and  intellect  (Begriff),  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  derived  from  him :  as 
well  might  we  assert — inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  capable  of  being 
regarded  as  potential  germ  in  that  direction — that  to  this  passage 
in  Spinoza  Kant  owes — what  mainly  constitutes  him — ^his  manifold 
of  Sense  and  his  unity  of  the  Notion.  There  is  here  a  further 
parallelism,  indeed :  Spinoza  characterises  the  view  of  imagination 
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as  abstract  or  superficial,  and  that  of  intellect  as  substantial;  now 
this,  again »  coocerns  the  many  of  sense  and  tlie  one  of  intellect ; — 
Imagination  (Sense)  sees  abstract  superficiality,  Intellect  concrete 
substance.  We  may  understand  from  tbia  bow  it  is  tbat  Hegel 
regards  the  operation  of  the  first  moment,  simple  apprehension 
(identified  with  Verstand),  as  of  an  abstract  nature.  The  object  of 
this  facnhy,  indeed,  is  always  abstract  identity,  surface-sameness, 
Seyn ;  it  is  another  faculty  that  seeks  substance,  the  Wesen,  the 
notion.*  It  is  not  only  interesting^  but  corroborative,  to  come 
thus  on  thoughts  in  different  great  writers,  which  thoughts,  though 
with  very  different  lookings  in  each,  involve  at  bottom  the  same 
truths:  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  competent  sfiidentf  but 
only  the  feverishly  ambitious  aiid  feverishly  imbecile  (and  so 
exasperated)  dipper^  who  will  talk  in  such  cases  of  plagiarism, — 
Time,  space,  matter,  light,  the  ego,  are  then  characterised  as 
examples  of  pure  Quantity,  and  in  those  penetrating  terms  peculiar 
to  Hegel :  space,  an  absolutely  continuous  ont-of-itself-ness,  a  self- 
identical  otherwiseness  and  again  otherwiseuess;  time,  an  absolute 
out-of-itself-coming-ness,  a  production  of  the  one,  the  instant,  the 
now,  which  is  the  immediate  disappearance  of  the  same,  and 
always,  again,  the  disappearance  of  this  disappearance;  so  that 
this  self-production  of  non-being  is  no  less  simple  self-equality 
and  self-identity.  As  for  matter,  Leibnitz  remarks,  *  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  matter  and  quantity  are  really  the  same  thing  *; 
and  Hegel  adds,  *  in  effect  these  notions  differ  only  in  this — tbat 
quantity  is  the  pure  notion,  while  matter  is  the  same  thing  in  out- 
ward existence.*  Lastly,  the  Ego  isj  as  pure  Quantity,  an  absolute 
Becoming-otherwise,  an  infinite  removal  or  omni-lateral  repulsion 
into  the  negative  freedom  of  the  Being-for-Self,  which  reuiaios 
still,  however,  directly  simple  continuity^ — ^the  continuity  of  uni- 
I  versality,  or  of  Being-by-Self — ^which  is  uninterrupted  by  the 
infinitely  varied  limits,  the  matter  of  sensations,  perceptions,  cScc, 

The  second  remark  is  a  critique  on  Kant  in  regard  to  his 
Antinomies,  and  its  consideration  will  have  fitter  place  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  pass  it,  however,  without  observing  that  it  is  an 
analysis  of  such  annihilative  penetration  and  resistless  force  as  is 
in  that  kind  without  a  rival.    It  will  assist  the  reader  here  to  know 

•  The  Remark  to  the  *  Relation  of  Outer  and  Inner '  (Log.  ii,  180)  e^rplicitly  statei 
this  :  *  In  every  natural,  scitiotific,  and  spiritual  duvelopment^  thi$  oE&tn  itaelf,  and 
ihia  eaientially  is  to  be  recogaiaed — that  the  Firsts  in  that  Something  ia  otilj  finjt  of 
all  ifiioardl}f  or  in  its  Koiion,  is  just  on  that  account  only  its  immediate,  passive, 
exterQal,  particular  identity  aa  there- bent.'     But  see  the  whole  Remark. 
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that  the  difficulty  concerning  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter 
rests  simply  on  the  opposing  of  continuity  to  discretion,  at  the 
same  time  that  both  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  the 
solution,  consequently,  is  effected  by  pointing  out  the  oiiesidedneu 
of  the  opposition,  and  the  n-ecessiiy  of  both  momenta  coalescing  in 
the  identity  of  Quantity.  The  remark  enda  with  some  exceedingly 
interesting  references  to  the  Eleatics  and  to  Heraclitus  —  to 
Diogenes,  who,  by  walHmj^  supposed  himself  to  refute  the  sophism 
(falsely  so  named)  of  Zeno  in  regard  to  motion — to  Aristotle,  to 
Bayle,  &c.  Hegel  bestows  great  commendation  on  the  Aristotelian 
solution  of  the  contradictions  of  Zeno  in  regard  to  the  Infinite 
Divisibility,  and  is  evidently  convinced  of  its  satisfactorineaa. 
This  solution  would  seem,  indeed, — though,  of  course,  far  from 
being  accompanied  by  the  ultimate  definiteness  of  the  Hegelian 
vision,— to  have  been  at  hottom  the  same  as  Hegel's,  and  to  have 
consisted  in  the  opposing  of  the  concrete  whole  and  real  to  the 
opposition  of  the  abstract  moments — in  the  opposing,  that  is,  of 
the  concrete  real  quantities  time,  space,  matter,  motion,  &c.,  to  the 
abstractions  continuity  and  discretion.  Hegel  observes  here — 
*  Bayle,  who,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Zenon,  finds  Aristotle  s  solu- 
tion of  Zeuo's  dialectic  "  pitoyable,*'  understands  no^  the  meaning 
of,  Matter  is  only  in  possibility  infinitely  divisible:  he  replies.  If 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  then  it  adimlly  contains  an  infin: 
number  of  parts  ;  and  so  what  we  have  is  not  au  infinite  en 
mnc€,  but  an  infinite  that  really  and  actually  exists.  Bather,  the 
divisibility  is  itself  only  a  possibility,  not  an  existing  so  of  Uu 
parts,  and  multiplicity  is  at  all  attributed  to  the  continuity  only 
as  moment,  as  what  is  sublated. — Sharp-sighted  understanding, — 
in  which,  too,  Aristotle  is  very  certainly  unsurpassed, — ^is  not 
adequate  to  comprehend  and  decide  on  the  speculative  notions  of 
this  latter,  just  as  little  so  as  the  coarseness  of  sensuous  concep- 
tion already  mentioned  (Diogenes)  is  adequate  to  refute  the 
argumentations  of  Zeno :  said  understanding  errs  in  this,  that  it 
takes  for  sometliing — for  something  true  and  actuftl — such  mere 
thought- things,  such  mere  abstractions  as  an  infinite  number  of 
parts;  while  said  sensuous  conception,  on  its  side,  will  not  let 
itself  be  brought  beyond  wimt  is  empirical  and  up  to  thoughts.* — 
The  conclusion  here  in  reference  to  Diogenes  is  very  clever,  fcir  ii 
is  made  in  perception  of  the  possible  objection  that,  after  all,  the 
reply  of  Diogenes  to  Zeno's  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
motion  was  the  same  as  that  of  Aristotle,^ — ^the  opposition,  that  is, 
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of  the  concrete  fact  to  the  abstract  thought;  and  that,  if  there 
were  any  difiference  between  the  two,  it  was  but  one  of  expression, 
Aristotle's  reply  being  couched  in  terms  of  the  tongue  (writing), 
and  that  of  Diogenes  in  terms  of  the  legs  (walking).  Hegel  has 
certainly  correctly  enough  prevented  this  objection. 

This  on  Aristotle  here  is  not  without  a  light  of  its  own  for 
Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  At  page  102 
of  his  own  edition  of  Reid's  Works,  the  last-named  very  distin- 
guished writer  will  be  found  averring,  in  a  note,  that '  the  fallacy 
of  Zeno's  exposition  of  the  contradictions  involved  in  our  notion 
of  motion  has  not  yet  been  detected ' !  Within  sight  of  his  enor- 
mous reputation  at  once  in  mastery  of  the  Greek  (Aristotle),  and  in 
refutation  of  the  German  (Hegel  and  the  rest),  we  may  not  have 
been  prepared  to  see  Hamilton,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  so 
commit  himself.  Coleridge,  for  his  part,  will  be  found  saying 
somewhere  that  Zeno,  in  the  matter  of  his  contradiction  in  regard 
to  Infinite  Divisibility  had  forgot  to  bring  Time  into  account ;  and 
De  Quincey  again  exhibits  himself  somewhere,  in  commentary  on 
Coleridge,  firing  up,  as  usual,  into  the  figurate  conception  with  loud 
exclamation,  that  here  at  last  was  a  voice  across  the  ages  solving  the 
mystery !  Coleridge's  explanation  here  may  very  possibly  have  been, 
or  very  probably  was,  but  a  vague  mention  of  Time,  a  schoolboy's 
guess,  without  sight  of  what  it  meant  or  of  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it; — Coleridge,  in  fact,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  quite 
powerless  before  the  rejoinder — Why,  Time  itself  is  an  example 
of  the  same  contradiction.  Greek  and  German  were  not  weak 
points  with  either  Coleridge  or  De  Quincey !  It  is  just  possible 
that  Coleridge's  remark  and  De  Quincey's  comment  (though  with 
less  probability  in  the  case  of  the  latter)  preceded  1812  and  the 
Logic  of  Hegel ;  but  what  of  Aristotle  ? — and  why  should  such 
Grecians  not  have  directly  consulted  him,  well  known  (Bayle)  to 
have  written  on  the  point  in  question,  when  they  had  their  attention 
expressly  directed  to  the  Zenonic  problem  ? — Take  it  as  one  may, 
the  reality  of  Hegel  stands  up  at  least  somewhat  in  contrast  here.* 

*  Abraham  Tucker  (•  Light  of  Nature,'  i.  309)  will  be  found  far  in  advance  of  De 
Quincey  or  Coleridge  either,  in  regard  to  a  relative  mention  of  Time  (he  knows  Zenonin 
Bayle).  Nay,  it  is  all  even  in  Aristotle  first  of  all.  In  his  Physics,  B.  6,  c.  2,  he 
distinctly  says  that  Time  opposes  to  Space  an  exactly  similar  infinitude  (al  ydp 
a^al  8i€up4<r€is  iffovrai  rod  xp^^ov  Koi  rod  fieyiOovs — 233a  11-16) ;  and  therefore  (263a 
14),  €l  h  iwclpif  Xf^^V  dxetpa  Siipxcral  ris — oiJ^ev  droirov.  See  more  on  this  under 
the  Eleatics  on  the  annotations  to  the  translation  of  Schwegler.  Still  I  may  remark 
at  this  late  day  that,  put  a  finite  inch,  infinitely  divisible,  into  my  hand,  it  would  not 
be  possibly  infinitely  divisible  were  there  not  infinite  possible  parts  conceived  I — New. 
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B. 


CONTINUOUS   AND   DISCRETE  QUANTITY. 


*  1.  Quantity  contains  the  two  moments  of  continuity  and 
discretion.  It  is  to  be  set  in  both  as  its  significates.  It  is  imme- 
diaie  unity  of  tliese^  already  at  first  hand;  i>.,  it  is  itself  set  at 
first  hand  only  in  one  of  its  significates,  continuity,  and  is  thus 
Co7itinuom  Qiiafitiiy. 

*  Or  continuity  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  moments  of  Quantity, 
which  (Quantity)  is  completed  only  with  the  other  moment,  dis- 
cretion. But  Quantity  is  concrete  unity  only  bo  far  as  it  is  unity 
of  distinguiskcd  moments,  These,  therefore,  are  to  be  taken  b^^ 
distinct  and  different,  certainly — not,  nevertheless,  to  be  resolvel^H 
again  into  attraction  and  repulsion,  but  in  their  truth  each  as 
remaining  in  its  unity  with  the  other,  i.e.,  as  the  whole.  Continuity 
is  only  coherent  solid  unity  as  unity  of  the  discrete;  thus  ex- 
pressed it  is  no  longer  only  moment,  but  entire  Quantity^ — 
continnmis  MafpiUude. 

*  2,  Inwmlwtc  Quantity  is  continuous  magnitude.  But  Quantity, 
on  the  whole^  is  not  an  Immediate ;  Immediacy  is  a  determinate- 
ness  (a  Quality)  of  which  Quantity  is  the  very  sublation.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  set  or  expressed  in  the  determinateness  which 
is  immanent  to  it:  this  is  the  one  or  unit.  Quantity  is  dw^mU 
m^lpiittide. 

*  Discretion  is,  like  continuity,  a  moment  of  Quantity ;  but  it  is 
itself  also  entire  Quantity,  just  because  it  is  a  moment  in  it,  in 
the  whole,  and,  therefore,  even  as  distinguished,  steps  not  out  of 
this  whole,  not  out  of  its  unity  with  the  other  moment.  Quantity 
is  Aussereinanderseyn,  asunderness,  out-of-one-another-ness  in 
Uself,  and  continuous  magnitude  is  this  asunder-ness  as  setting 
Itself  forward  without  negation,  as  a  coherence  that  is  equal  and 
alike  within  itself.  But  discrete  magnitude  is  this  asunder-nesa 
as  incoutinuous,  as  interrupted.  With  this  many  of  ones  there  are 
not  again  present,  however,  the  many  of  the  atom  and  the  void — 
repulsion  in  general  Because  discrete  magnitude  is  Quantity, 
its  discretion  is  itself  continuous.  This  continuity  of  the  discrete 
consists  in  this,  that  the  ones  or  units  are  alike,  are  equal  to  one 
another^  or  that  they  have  the  same  unity^  the  same  onenesa  {Le^  of 
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being  the  like  of  one  another).  Discrete  magnitude  is  therefore 
the  asnnder-ness  of  the  many  or  repeated  One,  as  of  the  like  (as  of 
this  like  of  one  another;  or  of  the  samoiess),  not  the  many  One  as 
such,  but  expressed  as  the  man^  or  much  o/oiie  unity! 

The  ahove  is  an  exact  translation ;  and  translation  is  necessitated 

here  by  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  any  eloser  summary 

than  the  text  itself.     This  is  a  coTisiaTU  qiianiitif  in  Hegel,  who 

seldom  offers  any  loose  tissue  of  raisQitn€7nenl  to  give  a  chance  of 

distillation  or  compression  into  summary.     (The  true  state  of  the 

case*  then,  is,  not  the  impossibility  of  extracting  any  sense  from 

Hegel  without  distillation,  but  this  impossibility  vnth  distillation, 

or   rather  the  impossibilily  of   distillation   simply.)     But  little 

comment  seems  necessary.     The  %mmedi€Lcy  of  the  continuity  of 

Quantity  at  first  hand  depends,  it  will  he  remembered,  on  the 

qualitative  indiflerence,  the  value,  from  wliich  it  issued.     Indeed, 

this  value,  the  indifferent  For-itself-beent  One»  should  never  be 

left   out   of   mind  here,  as  it  is  precisely  from  this  One  that 

Quantity  1%  or  that  Quantity  derives  its  peculiar  character.     The 

One  is  but  the  prototype  of  the  discrete,  as  the  Oneness  is  but  the 

prototype  of  the  continuous.     The  indiffeTtnce  of  the  For-itself- 

beeut  One,  is  just  the  continuance  of  this  Que ;  there  is  nothing 

but   One,  One,  One,   onwards   in   infinitum :   what   is  this  but 

Quantity  in  both  of  its  moments  ?     The  reader,  in  short,  must 

never  forget  ever  and  anon  to  orient  himself  by  a  reference  to  the 

— mb  specie  mterniiatis.-^'  Immediacy   is   a   determinateness   of 

which  Quantity  is  the  very  subktion:'  we  saw  tliis  to  be  the 

case  when    Quality  passed  into    Quantity ;   that  transition  was 

simply  oneness,  immediacy  passing  into  indifference;  but  still 

in   the  indifference   there   is   the   immanent  One^  which  is  the 

discrete  of  Quantity :  Quantity,  theti,  may  be  expressed,  may  be 

set  as  explicit^  as  overt  in  this  its  moment  of  discretion,  or  it  may 

be  80  dated.     Again,  this  One  that  is  the  discrete,  is  also  the 

One,  One,  One,  the  One-ness  that  is  the  continuous;  and  either 

moment  is  Quantity  and  the  same  Quantity,  the  discrete  as  the 

One  at  all,  the  continuous  as  the  one  One  of,  or  through,  all  the 

Ones.     This  will  suffice  also  to  supply  the  necessary  commentary 

to  what  follows  as  regards  'the  like  of  one  another/  &c.     The 

derivation  of  our  asunder  from  the  German  auseinander  will  also 

be  obvious.     The  reader  must  bo   struck  with    the   marvellous 

truth  to  the  nature  of  Quantity  contained  in  language  that  is 

meant   in   the   first  instance   to  apply   only  to   the   indifferent 
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absolute    One   we   had   reached   in   Quality.     This   is   the    true 
nature,  then,  of    the   Hegelian  process,  as   it    is   of    thought, 
and  JQst    of    the    universe   in    general, — Setzen,    explicilcUum; 
whatever  at  any   time  we  have   before    us    suddenly   becomes 
e^^jjlicit  as  another,  a  iww.      The  phrase  many   One   has    been 
necessitated    by    the    corresponding    phrase    of    the    original; 
it  will  be   found  not   to  shock   if    the   reader  read    with   bis 
miud  thoroughly  addressed  to  tlie  self-equal,  self-like  (discrete) 
One,  that  is  also   the  many  (continuous)  One,  of  the  one,  but 
continued,  For-itself-beent  One.     The  indifference   is  the  many 
One, — the   continuum;    but    the   one    One    that   is   persistent 
immanent  all  tliis  time  in  the  indifference,  in  the  continuance, 
the  like  One,  the  One  of  the  Oneness^ — the  discrelum,     Botli  are  the 
same,  both  are  quantity ;  or  quantity  is   only  at   once  through 
their  sameness  and  their  distinction  :  without  immanent  difference 
or  distinction  there  is  no  such  thing  as  recognition  of  an  Inhalt, 
an  object,  a  concrete,  in  any  case ;  and  in  every  case  the  question 
is  which  moment  is  the  set  one,  the  express  or  explicit  one,  and 
which  is  the  implicit  one  that  is  for  the  time  only  in  itael/t — 
Bestimmung,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  translated  sitjmficaU ;  it 
might  have  been  translated  function;  but,  indeed,  Bestimmung 
always  refers  to  signification,  denotation.      As  regards   the  tm- 
mtdiacy^  in  which  Quantity  appears  as  continuous,  it  is   to  be 
remarked  that  the  first  moment  of  the  Nution  in  all  its  forms  ii_ 
one  of  immediacy :  it  is  always  the  moment  of  identity^  of  unde 
standing  or  simple  apprehension,  and    that  is  immediacy.     The" 
three   moments   may  be   respectively   named,   then,   immediacy, 
mediacy,  and   mediated,  or  re-mediated,  immediacy:  Apprehen- 
sion (understanding)  takes  up  just  what  is  before  it;  Judgment 
refuses  it  as  it  is,  and  asks  for  it  in  ancther ;  Season  re^unus, 
Ee-extrication  of  the  moments  from  each  new  whole,  and  in  the 
form,  or  with  the  peculiar  nature,  of  this  new  whole,  is  the  spring 
and  the  means  of  the  movement,  or  just  the  fiwvemeni :  thus  Being 
acting   on  Nothing,  but   in   Becoming,  arose  as   Origin^  while 
Nothing  acting  on  Being,  but  in  Becomings  arose  as  Decease  ;  Beii 
acting  on  Nothing,  but  in  There-being,  re-appeared  as  Beality,  at 
Nothing  acting  on  Being,  but  in   There- being,  re-appeared  as 
Negation  ;  Being  acting  on  Nothing,  but  in  Something,  manifested 
itself  as  Ansichseyn,  In-itself-ness,  th^:  Something's  own   being. 
and  Nothing  acting  on  Being,  but  in  the  Something,  manifested 
itself  as  the  Biing-for-other,  the  Being  of  the  Something  when 
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under  the  negation  of  another,  that  is,  relatively   to   another, 
and  so  on. 

Remark. 

The  lutial  separatum  of  these  QiLantUies. 

*  In  the  ordinary  figurate  conceptions  of  continuous  and  discrete 
magnitude,  it  escapes  notice  that  each  of  these  magnitudes  has  in 
it  both  moments,  as  well  continuity  as  discretion,  and  that  their 
diflference  depends  only  on  which  is  the  explicit  determinateness, 
and  which  that  that  is  only  in  itself.  Time,  space,  matter,  &c., 
are  continuous  magnitudes  in  that  they  are  repulsions  from  them- 
selves, a  fluent  Goming-out-of-self,  that  is  at  the  same  time  not  a 
going  over  or  a  relation  to  a  qualitative  other.  They  possess  an 
absolute  possibility  of  One  being  set  anywhere  and  everywhere  in 
them ;  this  not  as  the  empty  possibility  of  a  mere  otherwiseness 
(as  if  one  should  say,  it  were  possible  that  in  place  of  this  stone 
there  were  a  tree) ;  but  they  possess  the  principle  of  the  One  in 
themselves,  it  is  the  One  of  the  factors  which  compose  them. 

'Conversely  in  the  case  of  discrete  quantity  the  presence  of 
continuity  is  not  to  be  overlooked;  this  moment,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  One  as  oneness. 

'  Continuous  and  discrete  magnitudes  are  capable  of  being  re- 
garded as  species  of  Quantity  only  if  the  magnitude  is  not  set  under 
any  external  determinateness  (as  a  certain  So-much),  but  under  the 
feadiar  distinctions  or  determinatenesses  of  its  ovm  moments  ;  the 
ordinary  transition  from  genus  to  species  is  such  as  to  render  the 
former  liable  to  the  ascription  of  external  distinctions  dependent 
on  some  distributive  principle  eoctemal  to  it.  Withal,  continuous 
and  discrete  magnitudes  are  not  qtianta  ;  they  are  only  Quantity 
itself  in  each  of  its  two  forms.  They  may  be  named  magnitudes 
80  far,  perhaps,  as  they  have  this  in  common  with  the  Q^atdvm, 
that  they  are  a  peculiar  determinateness  in  Quantity.' 

This  Remark  is  also  an  exact  translation,  and  little  comment 
seems  necessary.  The  One  as  Oneness  is  continuity ;  Oneness  as 
One  is  discretion.  The  distinctions  will  not  remain  in  dry  self- 
identity  :  the  Geometrical  point  is  potential  space.  Attraction  is 
Repulsion,  Repulsion  is  Motion,  &c.,  and  the  question  always  is, 
which  elementary  distinction  is  overt,  express,  explicit,  ostensive, 
and  which  latent,  implicit,  indicated,  indirect,  &c.  ?  Setzen 
contains  the  whole  mystery :  the  Moon  here  is  always  either  full 
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or  new.  A  coDcreta  must  have  difference  and  identity;  mere 
difference  were  dissolution,  and  mere  identity  were  equally 
extinction.  Space  has  both  principles ;  so  also  time ;  and  these, 
though  both  pure  qy Entities,  are  still  different.  The  one  and  the 
many  of  space  are  at  once  and  together.  The  one  of  time  never 
is  and  always  is;  its  one  is  its  many,  its  many  its  one;  time  is 
thus  a  symbol  of  the  absolute. 

C. 


Limitation  of  Quantitt. 

*  The  discrete  magnitude  has  firstly  the  One  as  its  principle,  and 
is  secondly  multiplicity  of  the  Ones;  thirdly,  it  is  essentially 
continuous,  it  is  the  One  at  the  same  time  as  a  sublated  One.  as 
0nene3$^  self-continuation  as  such  in  the  discretion  of  the  Onea, 
It  is  set,  therefore^  as  a  magiiitude,  and  the  peculiar  determinate- 
ness  of  such  magnitude  is  the  One  which  in  this  position  and 
particnlar  being  is  excludent  One — limit  in  the  unity.  The 
discrete  magnitude  as  such  is  supposed  to  be  immediately  not 
limited;  but  as  distinguished  from  the  continuous  magnitude  it  is 
as  a  There-being  (a  special  Beingness)  and  a  Something,  the 
determinateness  of  which  is  the  One  which  One  as  in  a  There- 
being  is  also  first  Negation  and  Limit, 

*This  limit,  besides  being  referred  to  the  unity,  and  besides 
lieing  negation  in  this  unity ^  is  as  One  also  referred  to  itself  and 
thus  it  is  encompassing  and  containing  limit.  The  limit  dis- 
tinguishes itself  not  in  the  first  instance  here  from  the  Somethin^^ 
of  its  There-being,  but  is  as  One  immediately  this  negative  poiil^H 
itself.  But  the  being  that  is  here  limited  is  essentially  as  con- 
tinuity, by  virtue  of  which  it  is  beyond  the  limit  and  this  One, 
and  is  in  that  regard  indifferent.  The  real  discrete  Quantity  is 
thus  a  Quantity,  or  Quantum, — Quantity  aa  a  There-being  and 
Something. 

'  In  that  the  One  which  is  limit,  contains  the  many  Ones  of  the 
discrete  quantity  within  itself,  it  sets  these  no  less  as  sublated 
within  it ;  it  is  thus  limit  in  the  continuity  as  such,  and  so  the 
difference  between  continuous  and  discrete  magnitude  is  here 
indifferent;  or  more  correctly,  it  is  limit  in  the  continuity  of  the 
one,  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  other ;  in  it  hoth  undergo  transition 
into  Qum\Xa* 

These  three   paragraphs   (of  C)    are   exactly  translated,  but 
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sufficieDtly  difficult.  Intelligence  must  be  sought  sub  specie 
{gtemitatis  in  the  first  iDstance — we  must  return  to  look  again  at 
the  indifferent  absolute  One  with  which  we  entered  Quantity.  The 
One,  the  mauy  Ones,  the  one  One:  all  lies  there  j  these  are  the  1,  2,  3 
with  which  Hegel  starts.  In  the  itidifferent  life  of  the  absolute  One 
now,  the  One,  the  Unit,  is  still  as  the  principle,  but  it  continues, 
or  is  the  many  Ones,  and  also  when  it  refers  back  to  these  and  the 
series  of  these,  it  is  one  One  and  a  Quantity,  or  Quautum.  In  its 
indifference  it  is  certainly  'essentially  continuous;*  'it  is  the  One 
as  sublated  One,  as  Unity  ;  *  it  is  its  own  'self-continuation  io  the 
discretion  of  the  Ones.*  It  is  thus  a  quantity,  and  the  peculiar 
specificity  of  this  quantity  depends  on  the  One  that  is  its  limit 
A  ten  depends  on  the  tenth.  This  One  (the  tenth)  is  seen  also  to  he 
the  excludent  One.  The  quantity  to  which  this  One  is  limit  is 
characterised  as  Daseyn,  as  Etwas,  and  as  dieses  Gesetztseyo. 
Etwas  is,  of  course,  translated  only  Something ;  Daseyn  now  as 
There-being  (special  Beingness),  and  again  as  particular  being. 
As  for  Gesetztseyn,  it  will  he  found  translated  on  this  occasion, 
and  not  infelicitously,  by  'in  this  posHian.*  But  why  these 
words  are  used  in  this  place  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
key  to  the  whole  lies  in  what  has  taken  place:  the  one  is  One, as 
continued  it  is  many  Ones,  but  as  continued  it  is  also  one  One. 
Now  this  last  step  is  as  a  reflexion  from  other  or  others  into  self ; 
but  that  is  precisely  the  constitution  of  Something.  Again,  the 
eontinuance  through  the  series  of  the  Ones  is  a  Werden,  a  Becom- 
ing, while  its  suspension  (by  the  reflexion  alluded  to)  gives  rise  to 
a  Daseyn,  a  There-being,  a  definite  relative  So-ness.  Lastly,  the 
reflexion  is  a  Setzen,  and  the  result  is  a  Oesetztseyn ;  the  rellexion 
is  only  an  ea^^ici^ation  of  what  was  before  implicit,  and  the  result 
is  a  new  explicitness,  a  new  position,  where  this  last  word  raay  be 
considered  an  equivoque  of  and  between  its  ordinary  and  its 
logical  senses.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  now,  then,  that  dis- 
crete magnitude,  passing  throu|;li  these  reflexions,  has  become  a 
magnitude,  the  precise  value  or  determinateuess  of  which  depends 
on  the  One  from  which  the  reflexion  back  was  made ;  this  One  is 
the  limit  or  the  excludent  One  in  the  new  position,  or  special 
There- ness  which  has  been  just  effected  through  the  reflexion. 
The  tenth  One  in  a  ten  will  readily  illustrate  all  this.  The  tenth 
One  is  the  limit,  the  excludent  One,  tlie  barrier  that  stops  entrance 
to  all  other  Ones ;  but  it  is  the  reflexion  of  this  tenth  One  into 
the  other  Ones  that  gives  birth  to  the  particular  and   peculiar 
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and  every  way  unique  and  special  quantity  Ten  or  a  Ten ;  the 
whole  acquires  the  edge  the  specificity  of  this  One;  each  of 
the  other  Ones  is  as  it — a  tenth ;  each  of  the  other  Onefi 
is  it;  from  it  is  the  new  explicitsition^  the  new  posititm^ 
the  new  TAere-ness,  the  new  Something — Ten.  The  Ten  is  at 
first  as  ten  units — discrete — without  any  definite  boundary  line 
— but  these  ten  as  distinguished  from  the  possible  continuation  or 
continuity  onwards  into  and  through  other  units,  are  a  special 
definite  There-ness  and  So-ness,  a  special  definite  Something  of 
which  the  One  (the  tenth)  is  at  once  the  specificity,  and  also — 
as  in  a  There-being  (negated,  suspended  Becoming) — the  first 
negation  and  limit.  Thus  far  the  tirst  paragraph  ;  which  being 
thoroughly  understood,  the  two  remaining  ones  will  not  be  difii- 
cult.  The  reader,  however,  may  object  here — why  the  digression  \ 
— why  leap  from  the  very  absolute  of  absolutes  to  a  thing  so  very 
everyday  and  common  as  the  number  ten  ?  We  answer,  there  i« 
no  necessity  for  the  digression  ;  all  must  still  be  concei' 
as  s:\ib  specie  cticrnitatis ;  tlie  number  ten  is  but  an  empini 
illustration.  The  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the  qualitative  One,  now- 
quantitative  One,  is  still  to  be  pursued  by  the  dm  and  the  mrtue  of 
the  pure  notion.  Wliat  is^  is  now  pure  Quantity,  sublated  Quality, 
Determinateness  external  to  its  own  self,  an  indefinitely  continu- 
ous ow^ering  or  uttering  of  itself  of  the  One  as  One,  One,  One ; 
but  it  is  the  pure  notion  that  is  so  characterised,  and  whatever  is 
implicit  in  this  characterisation,  that  notion  shall  duly  sci  or 
make  explicit  for  us.  Now  One, — and  One,  One,  One, — and 
again  One  that,  referring  back,  resumes  these  One-One-Ones,  is 
very  lairly  the  movement  of  the  notion  in  such  an  element.  Not 
only  is  such  movement  characteristic  of  the  element  as  element, 
but  on  the  other  side,  it  is  the  characteristic  movement  of  the 
notion  itself ;— it  is  again  apprehension^  judgment,  and  reason ; 
it  is  again  identity,  difterence,  and  identified  difference,  or  differ- 
entiated identity;  it  is  again  immediacy,  mediacy,  and  re- 
mediated  immediacy,  or  just  immediate  mediacy.  This  being 
seen,  another  deep  glance  into  Hegel  has  been  effected  with 
realisation  of  the  distinction  that  Hegel  is  not  only  true  to  the 
principle,  the  notion,  but  true  to  the  element  also;  and  so  only 
is  it  that  what  he  says  is  the  exhaustive  metaphysic,  even  in  an 
external  sense,  of  whatever  sphere  he  enters.  A  great  deal  h&s 
been  written  about  cause  and  effect,  for  example,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  Hegel  alone,  with  vigilant  eye  immovably  fixed  on 
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the  pure  notion,  has  been  enabled  to  speak  the  ultimate  word, 
even  aa  external  explanation,  on  this  subject  also.  The  number 
ten,  then,  Ulustratea,  but  it  does  not  create  the  present  phase 
of  the  absolute  or  of  the  notion;  that  phase  ia  one  of  pure 
Quantity,  and  is  applicable  not  to  numbers  only,  but  to  extension 
as  well  There  are  many  readers  to  whom  all  this  prosecution  of 
a  One,  One,  Oae,  &c.,  will  appear  but  trifling — a  trifling  wholly 
unworthy  of  grown  men :  even  so,  to  an  external  eye,  a  bearded 
Archimedes  scratching  lines,  triangles,  squares,  circles,  &c.,  might 
seem  but  a  great  boy  very  unworthily  employing  himself.  Archi- 
medes, however,  through  these  scratches  brought  no  less  a  power 
than  that  of  Eome  to  bay ;  through  these  scratches  Archimedes 
and  the  like  enabled  ua  to  move  mountains  and  to  change  seas, 
enabled  us  to  seize  Space  and  Time  themselves :  these  scratches, 
indeed,  have  been  to  us  the  express  successive  steps  heaven- 
wards. So  Hegel,  following  these  soap-bubbles  of  One,  One, 
One,  &c.,  has  made  us  freemen  of  the  absolute  itselt 

The  tenth  of  the  ten  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  also ;  it  is  *  referred  to  the 
unity'— Ten;  it  is  *  negation  in  this  unity;'  it  stops  Ten  there, 
and  it  stops  others  oEf  from  Ten  ;  it  is  also  '  referred  to  itself,' — ^it 
is  the  Tenth,  and  so  each  of  the  others  is  a  Tenth,  and  the  Ten 
itself  has  in  it  (the  Tenth)  its  own  particular  value  or  virtue ; 
and  thus  is  it '  encompassing  and  containing  limit/  The  Ten^ — to 
follow  the  next  sentence — are  thus  in  the  Tenth,  the  limit.  *  this 
negative  point  itself  * ;  the  Tenth,  then,  is  thus  not  distinguished 
from  the  Something,  the  Ten.  StQl  the  ten  are  a  *  Being — ^essen- 
tially continuity — a  Ten — beyond  this  limit,'  this  single  One,  the 
Tenth,  and  in  that  respect  'indifferent  to  it.'  It  is  thus  a 
Quantity,  and  a  Something  with  a  speciiic  There-ness  or  peculiar 
nature. 

The  last  paragraph  opens  with  renewed  consideration  of  the 
tenth  unit  of  the  ten ;  as  it  is  it  which  gives  the  whole  peculiar 
character  of  the  number — a  ten — it  is  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  limit;  quantitatively  it  limits  the  continuity; 
qualitatively  it  absorbs  into  itself  all  the  other  units— each 
is  a  tenth,  but  only  through  it;  it  is  thus  limit  in  the  con- 
tinuity generally,  limit  to  the  continuity  as  such,  and  limit 
also,  as  it  were,  to  the  continuity  of  the  discretes  themselves 
(in  that  it  sums  and  absorbs  them).  Thus  is  it  that — (the  tenth 
unit  sublating,  absorbing,  or  taking  up  into  itself  both) — '  con- 
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tinuous  and  discrete  magnitude  is  here  indifferent/  or  that  ^  boA 
undergo  transition  into  Quanta,'  the  discretes  becoming  each  a 
tenth  and  so  in  continuity  ten — ^through  the  limiting  tenth. 

The  reader  will  find  the  illustration  here  a  very  perfect  key  to 
a  very  blank  door  indeed  of  indefinite  abstraction.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  always  to  the  absolute  that  the  reader  must  first  address 
himself;  only  so  will  he  find  himself  at  home  also,  if  we  may 
speak  thus,  with  soap,  soda,  and  pearl-asL 

What  is  explioU  now  is  Quantity  as  such — whether  discrete  or 
continuous — ^reduced  to  Limits — ^let  us  well  obsenre  this. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

Quantum. 

*  The  Quantum,  first  of  all  Quantity  with  a  Determinateness  or 
Limit  in  general, — is  in  its  perfect  Determinateness  the  Number 
(the  Digit  or  Cipher).     The  Quantum  distinguishes  itself — 

'  secondly,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the  extensive  Quantimi,  in 
which  the  limit  is  as  limitation  of  the  there-beent  multiplex  (or 
many) ;  in  the  second  instance,  (this  There-being  passing  into 
Being-for-self) — ^into  irUmsive  Quantum,  Degree,  which,  as  for- 
itself,  and  even  so  no  less  immediately  (mt  of  itself  seeing  that  it  is 
as  indifferent  limit  even  when  for-itself, — has  its  determinateness 
in  another.  As  this  express  contradiction,  to  be  thus  simply 
determined  within  itself  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  its  determin- 
ateness out  of  itself,  and  to  point  for  this  determinateness  out  of 
itself,  the  Quantum  passes  over — 

*  thirdly,  as  what  is  expressly  in  itself  external  to  itself,  into  the 
Quantitative  Infinite.' 

If  not  intelligible  now,  this  division  will  become  intelligible  by 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  many,  the  multiplex,  the  ones,  or 
units  of  extensive  Quanta,  are  evidently  there-beent ;  they  are  not 
ansich;  they  are  distinguishably  there;  they  are  relative  distinc- 
tivity  there;  they  are  palpably  there — sensibly  there;  and  they  are 
what  they  are  through  negation  of  Becoming,  Limit 

A. 

The  Number  or  Dioit. 

'  Quantity  is  Quantum,  or  has  a  limit ;  both  as  continuous  and 
as  discrete  magnitude.  The  difference  of  these  kinds  has  here  at 
first  hand  no  import.' 

This  has  just  been  seen :  the  limit  of  the  corUinuum  is  the  limit 
also  of,  or  affects  with  its  own  virtue,  the  discreta. 

*  As  sublated  Being-for-self,  Quantity  is  already  in  and  for  itself 
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mdiSereDt  to  ita  limit  Bot  withal  the  limit,  or  to  be  a  Quantum, 
is  just  so  not  indiffereiit  to  it;  for  it  contains  the  One,  absolute 
determinedness,  within  itself  as  ita  own  moment,  which  One,  there- 
fore, as  explicit  in  its  continuity  or  unity,  is  its  limitj  which,  how- 
ever, remains  as  One,  as  which  One  it  (the  Quantity)  now  on  the 
whole  is/ 

This  is  intelligible  when  viewed  mii  specie  mternUatia,  and  also 
when  illustrated  as  before  by  ten,  &c.  Sublated  Being-for-self  is, 
as  it  were,  punctuality  gone  over  out  of  itself  into  its  own  opposite, 
and  that  is  Quantity. 

*  This  One  is,  therefore,  the  principle  and  priym^yium  of  the 
Quantum,  but  as  one  of  Quantity/.  So  it  \b,  firstly^  continuous,  it 
is  oneness  or  miity;  ucoTuUy^  it  is  discrete,  implicit  (as  in  con- 
tinuous) or  (as  in  discrete  magnitude)  explicit  multiplicity  of  Ones, 
which  have  equality,  likeness,  sameness,  continuity,  the  same  (me- 
Tte^  or  unity  with  one  another ;  tkirdly^  this  One  is  also  the  nega- 
tion of  the  many  Ones  as  simple  limit,  an  exclusion  of  its  other 
wiseness  out  of  itself,  a  determination  of  itself  counter  other  Quan 
The  One  is  so  far,  (a)  limit  referent  of  self  to  self,  (^)  self-comp] 
hensive  limit,  and  (y)  other-excluding  limit." 

AH  this  is  pretty  mucli  what  we  saw  already  under  (C),  'Limi- 
tation of  Quantity,'  and  it  is  quite  susceptible  of  the  same  illusd^- 
tion :  tlie  tenth  unit  may  be  seen — or  has  been  seen — to  take  up 
each  of  these  three  attitudes  towards  itself,  towards  the  other 
units,  and  in  sublation  of  these.  This  is  so  easy  of  application 
now,  that  no  more  need  be  said.  *  An  exclusion  of  its  oUierwia&^ 
nes3  out  of  itself:'  in  the  ten  there  are  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  now  these,  as 
li  2,  3,  &c.^  are  the  other  wiseness,  but  they  are  excluded  aa  other- 
wiseness  by  the  tenth,  and  have  become  equally  te^h^  converted, 
that  is,  into  the  one  identity.  ^^i 

'  The  Quantum  in  these  forms  completely  explicit  is  the  Numhei^^ 
(the  Cipher,  the  Digit).  The  complete  position  or  explicUcUian  lie«^^ 
in  the  special  nature  of  the  limit  as  multiplicity,  and  so  in  its  dis- 
tinction as  well  from  the  unity.  The  Number  appears  on  this 
account  as  a  discrete  magnitude,  but  it  has  in  the  unity  equally 
continuity.  It  is  therefore,  thus,  the  Quantum  in  perfect  deter- 
minaicness  (specificity) ;  this,  inasmuch  as  the  limit  in  the  digit  is 
as  determinate  muUvplicity^  which  has  for  principle  the  One,  the 
directly  determinate.  Continuity  (as  that  in  which  the  One  is 
only  in  itself  or  as  sublated),  expressed  as  unity,  is  the  form  of 
i ndeterminatenesa,  indefinite ness.' 
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To  return  to  the  paragraph  of  the  text  iinmediately  preceding 
the  last,  for  a  mometit — we  would  observe  that  the  division  or 
distribution  with  which  it  ends  is  exceedingly  iustnictive,  inas- 
much as  the  geoeral  priuciple  of  such  uiovemeut  comes  very 
clearly  to  the  surface.  Number,  meaning  any  nuiaber  or  digit, 
is  a  limit,  firstly,  Self-referent;  secondly.  Self-comprehensive; 
thirdly,  Eicludent  of  other  The  self-refcrtncc  is  identity, 
immediacy,  simple  apprehension,  but  io  the  element  before 
us  —  unity*  The  coraprehendingness,  erabraciugnesSj  clipping 
or  shutting  about-ness  (Umschliessend)  of  the  Second  is  dif- 
ference, mediacy,  reference  to  other,  judgment,  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent element,  many.  Under  the  third  head  we  have  what 
Hegel  may  he  described  as  always  specially  bringing  us,  the 
Ile77i€4ii/,  the  Re- mediacy,  identity  through  difference,  that  is, 
difierentiated  identity  or  ideu titled  difference,  reference  to  self 
I  through  reference  to  other,  an  oihered  self,  or  a  selfed  other, 
a  concrete  determinate  definite  One,  the  moment  of  reason, 
but  here,  in  this  element,  a  numerical  whole,  a  Nnmben  That  is 
(with  special  regard  to  the  element),  unity  and  amount  (amount  of 
constitutive  unities,  that  is, — Einheit  und  Anzahl)  are  the  moments 
of  the  number,  the  cipher,  the  digit.  The  concrete,  then,  is  the 
number,  and  the  moments  can  be  seen  in  its  regard  to  be,  the  one, 
identity,  and  the  other,  difference,  and  both,  so  far,  relatively 
abstract.  Quantity,  as  a  whole,  might  be  more  simply  divided 
into  the  universal — Quantity,  the  particular—Tan tity,  and  the 
singular — Quantified  Tantity  or  Tantified  Quantity  (which  last  is 
just  Quantitative  Relation).  In  the  same  way,  Quality  might 
have  been  divided  into  Quality,  Tality,  and  Qualified  Tality^  or 
Talified  Quality  ( Being- for-self).  Tlie  parallelism  of  the  other 
triplets  which  we  now  know,  will  readily  suggest  itself.  As 
regards  the  general  division  of  the  whole,  Logic,  Nature,  Spirit, 
it  can  be  seen  to  be  quite  parallel  with  Quality,  Quantity,  and 
Measure, — with  Universal,  Particular,  and  Singular,  &c.  &c.  As 
for  the  division  of  Logic  into  SejTi  (Being),  Wesen  (Essence),  and 
Begriff  (Notion),  it  la  atrikingly  parallel  with  Kant's  Categories  of 
Relation,  as  if  Hegel  had  said  to  himself,  Logic  is  the  Subject 
inquiring  into  the  Object ^  that  is,  into  it$  otvji  rdaiimis.  Now 
Kant's  Categories  of  Relation  are^Substance,  Cause,  and  Recip- 
rocity. Seyn  (Being)  is  analogous  to  Substance;  historically,  it 
is  the  logic  or  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  constant  inquiry 
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was,  What  is  this  Seyn,  this  Being?  A  queation  to  which  there 
were  such  answers  as,  water,  air,  fire,  the  oDe,  becoming,  number, 
the  atom,  intelligetice,  and  lastly,  that  of  Socrates,  which,  though 
in  a  particular  eleraent,  was  an  sick  or  in  itsdf^  the  abstract 
generalised  notion  afterwards  perfected  by  Aristotle  through  Plato 
into  Formal  Logic.  We  may  say,  then,  here  that  the  Subject 
(among  the  Greeks,  that  is)  bad  not  aa  yet  got  beyond  Simple 
Apprehension,  Understanding;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  Aristotle  names,  and  occupies  himself  to  some 
extent  with,  the  concrete  generalised,  or  universal,  notion. 
Wesen,  Essentity,  is  the  platform  of  the  modern  world,  which,  up 
to  Kant,  had  demanded,  in  regard  to  the  Object,  What  is  its 
cause  ?  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  What  is  it  in  another  ?  And 
what  is  this  but  Judgment  declaring  the  Object  nothing  as  per  ut 
Kant  for  his  part  inaugurated  the  reign  of  Reason :  his  industry 
was  Reason  an  s^ich,  in  itself ;  he  declared  the  Wesen,  the 
essential  principle  and  nature,  to  be  the  Notion — or  Notional 
Reciprocity.  Into  this  final  form  at  least,  into  the  absolute  or 
concrete  Universal,  the  conception  of  Kant  has  been  perfected 
by  HegeL  Socrates  reached  the  abstract  Notion,  then,  and 
Aristotle  completed  it  into  the  abstract  Logic;  but  Kant  dis- 
covered the  concrete  Notion,  and  Hegel  completed  it  into 
the  concrete  Logic.  This  single  sentence  tells  the  whole  tale. 
The  concrete  Notion,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  Hegel,  is  per- 
haps, at  shortest,  this — The  Absolute  is  relative.  SuflScient  re- 
flection, indeed,  will  soon  disclose  the  fact,  that  an  abso- 
lute implies  relativiti/, — that  an  absolute  is  an  absolute  just 
because  of  its  relativity,  or  just  because  of  the  relativity  it 
contains.  The  general  method  of  Hegel,  then,  is,  in  accordance 
with  this  constitution  of  the  nature  of  things,  always  to  extricate 
from  any  absolute — any  self-identical  whole  may  be  considered 
an  absolute — ^its  own  necessary  relativity,  the  opposition  of  which 
latter  to  the  former,  the  absoluteness,  results  in  the  collapse  of 
both  into  a  concrete  and  new  identity.  All  this  has  been  already 
said  in  a  variety  of  forms :  it  is  simply  the  Being-in-itself-ness  and 
the  Being-for-other-ness, — in  ultimate  abstraction  it  is  just  Being 
and  Nothing.  The  generalisation  of  Socrates,  then,  which  issued 
in  abstract  induction  and  abstract  deduction,  has,  in  the  hands  of 
Hegelj  been,  as  it  were,  dmMed^  and  doubled  into  a  concrete: 
at  any  time  that  advance  is  made  to  a  generalised  identity,  note 
must  be  made  of  the  other  side,  also,  of  the  generalised  diiference 
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or  relativity,  which  will  be  found  necessarily  to  constitute  and 
give  its  peculiar  filling  to  that  identity.  The  perception  of  this 
double  constitution  of  the  nature  of  thought,  and  consequently  of 
things,  it  is,  that  has  enabled  Hegel  to  reverse  the  process  of 
Socrates  ;  that  is,  instead  of  ascending  from  the  immediate  object 
to  universal  notions,  to  descend  from  these  last  according  to  their 
tryth,  and  that  is  to  say,  by  their  own  necessary  self-genetic  chain, 
which  ends  not  but  in  the  system  of  the  whole — a  system  that 
comprises  and  gives  meaning  and  place  even  to  the  contingency 
and  isolated  singleness  of  the  external  immediate.* 

Passing  to  the  last  paragraph  translated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  number  qtia  number  is  the  Quantum  completely 
explicit  in  the  forms  mentioned.  *This  complete  position  or 
expHeitaiion  lies,  &c,,' — ^that  is,  the  principle  or  reason  of  this 
process  expressed  by  these  forms  lies,  &c.  The  defiuition  that 
occurs  at  the  end,  of  the  *  Form  of  Indefiniteneas/  is  exceedingly 
happy. 

*  The  Quantum  only  i\s  such  has  a  limit ;  its  limit  is  its  abstract, 
simple  determinateness.  But  the  Quantum  being  a  number,  this 
limit  is  expressly  as  manifold  within  itself.  It  (the  number) 
contains  the  many  ones  which  constitute  its  distinctive  being; 
contains  them,  however,  not  in  an  indefinite  manner,  but  the 
determinateness  of  the  limit  falls  into  them ;  the  limit  excludes 
other  units,  other  distinctive  being,  and  the  units  included  by  it 
are  a  determinate  number — the  anwtmt^  to  which,  as  the  discretion 
in  the  way  in  wliich  it  is  in  the  number,  the  other  is  the  unity, 
the  coTUinuUy  of  the  same  number.  Ammi.ni  and  unity  constitute 
the  moments  of  number, 

*  As  regards  amount,  we  must  see  more  closely  how  the  many 
ones  of  which  it  consists  are  in  the  limit ;  the  expression  is  correct 
that  the  amount  consists  of  the  many,  for  the  ones  are  in  it  not  as 
sublated,  but  they  are  in  it,  only  expressed  with  the  excluding 

I  limit,  to  which  they,  however,  are  indifferent.  But  it  is  not  so 
to  them.  In  the  case  of  There-being  (distinctive  being),  the 
relation  of  the  limit  to  it  had  firstly  expressed  itself  so,  that  the 
There- being  remained  standing  as  the  affirmative  on  this  side  of 
its  limit,  and  it  (the  limit),  the  negation,  found  itself  without  by 
the  border ;  in  like  manner  as  regards  the  many  ones,  tbe  breaking- 
oif  with  them  and  the  exclusion  of  auy  others  appears  as  a 
circumstance  which  falls  outside  of  the  included  ones*  But  we  saw 
*  That  external  immediate  is  Nature, — New. 
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there  that  the  limit  pervades  the  There-hemg,  reaches  as  far  as  it. 
and  that  the  Something  is  thereby,  as  regards  its  determinatioD, 
limited,  i.e.  finite.  Thus,  in  the  quantitativity  of  number,  we 
conceive  a  hundred — say — ^so  that  the  hundredth  one,  or  unit, 
alone  appears  to  limit  the  many  in  such  wise  that  they  are  a 
hundred.  This  is  right  on  one  side;  but  then,  again,  among  the 
hundred  ones  no  one  has  any  preference^  for  they  are  only  equal ; 
each  is  equally  the  hundredth ;  they  belong  all  of  them,  therefore, 
to  the  limit,  by  which  limit  the  number  is  a  hundred :  this  number 
cannot  want  any  one  of  them  for  its  special  determinateness ;  the 
others  make  up  thus  apart  from  the  hundredth  one  no  There- 
beiug  (distinctivity)  that  were  without  the  limit  or  within  the 
limit,  or  in  general  difTereut  from  it.  The  amount  is  not  therefore 
a  many  as  against  the  including,  limiting  one  or  unit,  but 
constitutes  itself  this  limitation,  which  is  a  determinate  Quantum ; 
the  many  form  a  number,  a  Two,  a  Ten,  a  Hundi^ed,  &c. 

'The  limiting  one,  now,  is  determinedness  counter  other,  dis- 
tinction of  the  number  from  others.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
qualitative  determinateness,  but  remains  quantitative,  faUa  only 
into  the  cxiej-jial  reflexion  that  compares ;  a  number  remains  as  a 
one  turned  back  into  itself,  and  indifferent  to  others.  This  indiffer- 
ence of  a  number  to  others  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  it ;  Uiis 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  In-itself-ness  (the  independent  self-sub- 
sistence) of  its  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  its  peculiar  externality. 
It  is  such  numerical  one^  as  the  absolutely  determined  one  that 
has  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  simple  immediacy,  to  which, 
therefore,  any  reference  to  otlier  is  perfectly  external.  The  one 
that  is  a  nuinhmr  has  further  its  determinateness,  so  far  as  that  de- 
terminateness is  rcfcrmvce'tO'OiJwr^  as  its  moments  within  itself,  in 
its  distindi&n  of  unity  and  amount,  and  the  amount  is  itself  a 
many  of  <mes^  i.e.,  there  is  within  itself  this  absolute  externality. 
This  contradiction  of  Number  or  of  Quantum  in  general  within 
itself  is  the  quality  of  quantum,  and  this  contradiction  will  de- 
velop itself  as  the  characterisation  of  this  quality  proceeds/ 

There-being^  as  used  in  this  connexion,  refers  to  the  special 
values  of  the  various  numbers ;  a  Two,  a  Ten,  a  Hundred,  &c.,  can 
be  seen  to  have  a  Daseyn,  a  There-being  of  its  own,  a  peculiar 
distinctivity  which  belongs  to  it  and  to  nothing  else.  This  throws 
light  on  Daseyn  itself,  which  is  always  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
peculiar  and  differentiating  sensibleness  or  palpableness  of  any- 
thing   whatever;  it  is   distinctive    relativity.     That   it  and   ita 
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peculiarity  arise,  too,  from  a  negated  Werden — here  a  counting 
forward,  one,  two,  three,  &c. — is  also  well  seen  in  this  example. 
The  irrespective  independent  apathy,  neutrality,  and  externality 
of  number  are  well  touched.  Bestimmtheit,  determinateness,  is 
also  well  seen  here  to  convey  absolute  peculiarity,  specificity,  &c. 
— anything's  express  and  constitutive  point.  The  reader  has, 
in  regard  to  these  passages,  already  sufficient  illustration  at  com- 
mand, and  we  may  pass  to 


Bemark  I. 
The  Arithmetical  Operations, 

An  important  critique  on  Kant  contained  here  also  we  shall 
reserve  for  notice  elsewhere;  the  remaining  matter  we  shall 
endeavour  to  summarise — a  process,  as  regards  Hegel,  possible 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  here,  only  in  the 
Remarks. 

'Magnitude  as  in;  space  (geometrical)  and  magnitude  as  in 
number  (arithmetical),  though  bearing  the  one  on  continuity  and 
the  other  on  discretion,  and  so  far  different,  are  usually  regarded 
as  equally  kinds  of  the  same  thing,  as  equally  Quanta,  and  as 
equally  determinate.  But  what  holds  of  continuity  cannot  have 
the  same  keenness  of  limit,  determinateness,  as  what  holds  of 
discretion.  Geometrical  limitation  is  limitation  quite  generally ; 
for  precision  of  determinateness  it  requires  number.  Geometry 
measures  not,  is  not  mensuration, — it  com^^ares,  it  likens  together. 
Its  distinctions  proceed  by  like  and  unlike.  It  is  thus  the  circle — 
its  nature  being  absolute  likeness  of  distance  on  the  part  of  every 
circumferential  point  as  regards  the  single  central  one — has  no 
need  of  number.  Like  and  unlike  are  characters,  then,  veritably 
geometrical ;  but  they  are  insufficient,  and  number  is  called  in,  as 
we  see  in  triangle,  quadrangle,  &c.  Number  has  in  its  principle 
— the  one — complete  se//-determinateness,  and  not  determinate- 
ness, as  in  comparison,  through  another.  There  is  the  geometrical 
point,  a  one  certainly,  but  in  the  line,  &c.,  the  point  is  no  longer 
the  point,  it  is  out  of  itself  into  continuity — another ;  as  essentially 
a  one  of  space,  it  becomes,  when  in  reference  (i,e.,  in  connexion), 
a  continuity,  in  which  punctuality,  self-determinateness,  the  one, 
is  sublated.  To  maintain  the  self-determinateness  of  the  one  in 
the  Out-of-self-ness  of  the  continuity,  the  line  must  be  taken  as  a 
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many  or  multiple  of  ones,  and  must  receive  withiu  itself  the  limits 
the  determinateness,  the  conjunct  virtue,  of  the  many  or  multi- 
plicity ;  i.e.,  the  magnitude  of  the  line — aud  so  of  tbe  reat— must 
be  taken  as  number. 

'  Aiithmetic  considers,  rather  operates  with,  number,  for  number 
is  indifferent  deterniinateness,  inert,  to  be  brought  into  action  and 
reference  only  from  without.  The  arithvietical  rules  concern  the 
modes  of  reference  or  connexion.  They  are  rehearsed  in  succession, 
and  seem  to  depend  on  one  another,  but  no  principle  of  mutual 
connexion  is  exhibited.  From  the  nature  of  the  notion  of  number, 
however,  such  principle  of  systematic  co-reference  may  be  deduced. 

*From  its  principle,  the  One,  number  is  but  an  externally 
united  compound,  a  purely  analytic  figure,  without  internal 
connexion.  As  thus  externally  generated,  all  counting  is  a 
production  of  numbers,  a  numheHng^  or,  more  definitely,  a  numher- 
ing  together.  Difference  in  this  external  operation,  which  is  always 
the  same,  can  come  only  from  the  mutual  difference  of  the 
numbers  operated  on,  and  must  always  depend  on  an  external 
consideration. 

'Numbers  as  Quanta  are  externally  distinguished  by  external 
identity  and  external  difference^  or  by  likeness  and  unlikeoess, 
characters  which  fall  to  be  considered  elsewhere.  But  the  nature 
of  number  depending  on  the  qualitative  distinction  of  unity  and 
amount,  it  is  from  that  distinction  that  all  others  will  follow. 

'Again,  external  composition  plainly  infers  external  decom- 
position  ;  so  that  a  traffic  with  numbers  %7i  general  must  eitlier,  as 
composing,  he  positive,  or,  as  dicxmiposmg,  negative,  and  the  particular 
species  of  this  traffic,  though  following,  will  remain  independent  of, 
this  antithesis. 

*  The  ^rst  production  of  number  is  the  coviposing  of  many  ones 
just  as  many  ones, — Numeration.  Such  externality  is  only  ex- 
ternally exhibited  by  help  of  the  fingers,  points,  coujUtrs,  &c. ; 
what  Three  is,  or  Four  is,  can  only  be  pointed  out.  Cessation, 
the  limit  of  the  operation  being  so  completely  external,  can  only 
be  contingent  or  at  wilL  A  system  of  numbers,  dyadic,  decadic. 
&C,,  turns  on  the  distinction  of  unity  and  amount,  and  more 
precisely  on  what  amount  is  to  be  considered  as  unity. 

'Numbers,  produced  by  numeration,  are  again  nunil>ered — 
Addition  ;  and  here  from  their  origin  the  numbers  are  evidently 
mutually  independent,  mutually  indifferent  to  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness,  mutually  contingent — hence  unlike  in  general.     That  7+5 
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a  12  we  learn  from  actual  con/rUing  in  the  first  instance,  and 
know  afterwards  from  memory.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  7x5 
ss  35.  The  ready-made  tables  of  addition  and  multiplication  save 
us  the  trouble  of  always  repeating  such  external  counting ;  but 
there  is  no  process  of  internal  reasoning  or  fecial  intuition  in  the 
whole  matter.  Subtraction  is  the  negative  complement  of  the 
same  operation  that  obtains  in  Addition ; — a  decomposition, 
equally  analytic,  of  numbers  equally  characterised  as  unlike  in 
general. 

'The  next  step  is  that  the  numbers  which  enter  into  the 
numeration  are  eqtial  or  like,  and  no  longer  unequal  or  unlike. 
They  form  thus  a  unity,  and  are  subject  to  amount.  This  is 
Multiplication — the  counting  up  of  an  amount  of  unities,  the 
unities  being  themselves  pluralities  or  amounts.  Of  the  two 
numbers,  either  may  be  indifferently  viewed  as  unity  or  as 
amount :  4  times  3  is  not  different  from  3  times  4.  Immediate 
assignment,  in  such  cases,  has  been  already  shown  to  result  from 
previous  process  and  the  intervention  of  memory.  Division  is 
the  negative  side  of  the  same  operation,  and  rests  on  the  same 
distinction.  How  often  (the  amount)  is  a  number  (the  unity) 
contained  in*  another  number  ?  This  is  the  same  question  as,  A 
number  being  divided  into  a  given  amount  of  equal  parts,  what  is 
the  magnitude  of  this  part  (the  unity)  ?  Divisor  and  quotient  are 
thus  indifferently  unity  or  amount. 

'  The  final  step  in  the  eqiuilisation  is,  that  the  unity  and  the 
amount,  which  in  the  first  instance  (as  opposed  to  each  other 
simply  as  numbers  generally)  are  to  be  considered  as  on  the  whole 
unlike  or  unequal,  become  now  like  or  equal.  Numeration,  the 
equality  that  lies  in  number  being  thus  completed,  is  now  involu- 
tion, the  negative  complement  of  which  is  evolution.  Of  this 
process,  the  Square  is  the  perfect  type,  further  involution  being 
but  a  formal  continuation,  with  repetition  of  equality  as  result, 
or  with  divergence  into  inequality.  No  other  distinctions  and 
no  other  equalisations  of  such  are  to  be  found  in  the  notion  of  the 
number  or  cipher.  So  is  the  notion  constituted  in  this  sphere ; 
and  thus  by  a  going  back  into  itself  is  the  going  out  of  itself 
balanced.  The  imperfection  of  solution  in  the  case  of  higher 
equations,  or  the  necessary  reduction  of  these  to  Quadratics, 
receives  light  from  the  principles  enunciated.  The  square  in 
arithmetic,  like  the  right-angled  triangle,  as  explicated  by  the 
theorem  of  Pythagoras,  in   geometry,  is   the  pure  self-complete 
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determioateness  of  its  sphere,  and  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  the 
remaining  particularities  of  the  respective  spheres  reduce  them- 
selves. 

*  Kumber  in  relation  is  no  longer  imttudiate  Quantum,  and 
proportion  finds  its  place  in  the  following  section  on  Maass  or 
Measure. 

*  The  externality  of  the  matter  of  number  leaves  no  room  for  philo- 
sophy proper,  or  the  exposition  of  the  notion  as  auch,  which  depends 
ever  on  immanent  development.  Here,  nevertheless,  the  momenta 
of  the  notion  manifest  themselves,  as  in  external  fashion,  in 
equality  and  inequality;  and  the  subject  is  exhibited  in  its  true 
UTuferstanding.  Distinction  of  sphere  is  in  philosophy  a  general 
necessity :  what  is  external  and  contingent  is  in  its  peculiarity 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  ideas,  and  these  arts  not  to  be  deformed  or 
reduced  to  mere  formality  by  the  incommensurableneBS  of  the 
matter/ 

It  is  easy  to  object  to  these  Hegelian  classifications,  that  there  are 
really  only  two  operations  in  Arithmetic,  addition  and  subtraction, 
and  that  devotion  to  the  notion  is  here  too  obviously,  too  betray- 
inj^ly  external.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  multiplication  and 
quadration  really  are  tliese  qualitative  ascents.  As  regards  the 
Square  in  especial,  the  qualitativeness  which  it  seems  to  introduce 
will  be  found  afterwards  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  Hegel 
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ApplieaHon  of  N-nnnerical  DuHnetiom  in  Exprtuion  of  Philonophkai  Noiimu. 

This  is  a  very  admirable  Note,  both  important  and  character- 
istic:  without  losing  matter  we  shall  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  compress,  however. 

*  Numbers,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  applied  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and — especially  in  the  form  of  p&ioers — by  certain 
moderns  in  indication  or  expression  of  relations  of  thought ;  and 
they  have  also  appeared  to  possess  such  purity  of  form  as  to  con- 
stitute them  a  moat  appropriate  element  in  the  interest  of 
education — an  element  closest  to  the  thinking  spirit^  and  closest 
also  to  the  fimdamental  relations  of  the  universe- 

*  We  have  seen  Number  to  be  the  absolute  determinatenoBS  (as 
it  were,  point)  of  Quantity,  determinateness  in  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  external ;  its  element  is  the  difference  become 
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indiffereTit  Arithmetic  is  analytic;  differeDce  and  coanexion  in 
its  object  are  not  internal  to  it,  but  come  from  without  It  has 
no  concrete  object  with  latent  inner  relations  to  be  made  explicit 
by  express  effort  of  thought.  It  holds  not  the  notion,  nor  does 
its  problem  concern  comprehending  (notional)  thought ;  it  is 
rather  the  opposite  of  that  What  is  connected  is  indifferent  to 
the  connexion,  which  itself  is  without  necessity ;  thought,  then, 
in  such  an  element  finds  tlie  etfort  required  of  it  an  utter  mUeririg  of 
itself — an  effort  in  which  it  must  do  itself  the  violence  to  move 
without  thinking  and  connect  what  is  insusceptible  of  necessity. 
The  object  is  the  abstract  thought  of  Externality  itself 

*  As  such  thought  of  externality,  Number  is  at  the  same  time 
an  abstraction  from  the  sensuous  multiplex ;  of  this  it  has  retained 
nothing  but  the  abstract  form  of  externality :  sense  thus  in  it  is 
brought  closest  to  thought ;  it  is  the  pure  ihoufjht  of  the  precise 
extemalisation  of  thought 

*  The  thinkiDg  spirit  that  would  raise  itself  above  the  sensuous 
world  and  recognise  its  substance  may,  in  the  quest  of  an 
element  for  its  pure  conception^  for  the  expression  of  its  essential 
substance,  and  before  it  apprehends  thought  itself  as  tliis  element 
and  wins  for  its  exhibition  a  pure  spiritual  expression,  stumble 
on  the  choice  of  number,  this  internal,  abstract  externality.  So 
is  it  that  early  in  the  history  of  philosophy  we  find  number 
applied  in  expression  of  philosophemes.  It  constitutes  the  latest 
stage  in  that  imperfection  which  contemplates  the  universal 
unpurged  from  sense.  The  ancients,  and  specially  Plato,  as 
reported  by  Aristotle,  placed  the  concerns  of  mathematic  between 
the  Ideas  and  Sense ;  as  invisible  and  unmoved  (eternal)  different 
from  the  latter,  and  as  a  Many  and  a  Like  different  from  the 
Ideas  which  are  such  as  are  purely  self-identical  and  one  in  them- 
selves. Moderatus  of  Cadiz  remarks  that  the  Pythagoreans  had 
recourse  to  numbers  because  they  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
apprehend  distinctly  in  reason  fundamental  ideas  and  first 
principles,  which  are  hard  to  think  and  hard  to  enunciate;  but 
numbers  were  to  them  as  figures  to  Geometers — signs  merely, 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  these  philosophers  had  really 
advanced  to  the  more  express  categories,  as  is  recorded  by 
Photius.  These  ancients,  then,  were,  in  fact,  much  in  advance 
of  those  moderns  who  have  returned  to  numbers  and  put  a  per- 
verted mathematical  formalism  in  the  place  of  thought  and 
thoughts — regarding,  indeed,  this  return  to  an  incapable  infancy 
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as  something  praiseworthy,  and    even    fundamental    and    p: 
found. 

'Number  has  been  characterised  as  between  the  Ideas 
Sense,  and  as  holding  of  the  latter  by  this  that  it  is  iji  i^  a  mi 
an  asunder  or  out-of-one-an other ;  but  it  is  to  be  said  alao  that 
this  many  itself,  this  remainder  of  Sense  taken  up  into  thought,  is 
thought's  own  category  of  the  External  as  sncb.  The  further, 
concrete,  true  thoughts,  what  is  quickest  and  most  living,  what  h 
compreliended  only  in  cO'referencc,  connexion, — this  transplanted  to 
such  element  of  outwardness  is  converted  into  something  motion- 
less  and  dead.  The  richer  thoughts  become  in  determinatenesa, 
and  conseqnently  in  reference,  so  much  the  more  confused  on  one 
side  and  so  nuich  the  more  arbitrary  and  empty  on  the  other  side 
becomes  their  statement  in  such  forms  as  numbers  are. 

*  To  designate  tbe  movement  of  the  notion  by  one,  two,  th; 
&c,,  this  to  thought  is  a  task  the  hardest ;  for  it  is  to  expect  it 
move  in  the  element  of  its  own  contrary,  of  reference-leafing 
its  employment  is  to  be  the  work  of  sheer  derangement 
comprehend,  c.^.,  that  three  are  one  and  one  three,  this  is  a  hard 
impositio!!,  because  the  one,  the  unit,  is  what  is  reterence4e», 
what  shows  not  therefore  in  itself  any  character  that  might 
mediate  transition,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  excludes  and 
rejects  any  such  reference.  Conversely  mere  understanding  uaefl 
this  as  against  Speculative  truth  (as,  e.g,,  in  the  case  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity),  and  counts  the  terms  which  are  to  can* 
stitute  a  single  unity  as  if  in  demonstration  of  a  self-evideni 
absurdity, — ie.,  it  itself  commits  the  absurdity  of  reducing  that 
which  is  reference  pure  and  simple  into  what  is  precisely  refer- 
ence-less. By  the  name  Trinity,  it  is  never  expected  that  the 
unit  and  the  digit  are  to  be  regarded  by  understanding  as  tbe 
mseiUial  burthen  of  the  object  This  name  expresses  on  the  part 
of  reason  contempt  of  understanding,  which  again,  for  it^  pari, 
stubborns  itself  against  reason,  and  tixes  itself  in  its  conceit  of 
holding  to  the  unit  and  to  number  as  such.* 

'  To  employ  mathematical  characters  as  symbols  is,  so  far  m  thai 
goes,  harmless;  but  it  is  silly  to  suppose  that  in  this  way  monii 
expressed  than  what  thought  ilsd/  is  able  to  hold  and  exprem  It 
in  such  meagre  symbols  as  those  of  mathematic,  or  in  those  richer 

*  Connexion  and  oounoxionlean  were  here,  pcrh&ps,  better  for  Ikzicbung*  ^i 
tlian  reference,  &c.  Still  a  button,  a  hook  or  an  eye,  a  hnt-piu,  eiK'ii  hf  imit 
ihowt  reference  in  it;  it  can  hut  mean  connexion. — N. 
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ones  of  mythology  and  poetry,  any  deep  sense  is  to  be  supposed, 
then  it  is  for  thought  alone  to  summon  into  day  the  wisdom  that 
lies  only  in  them,  and  not  only  as  in  symbols,  but  as  in  Nature 
and  the  living  Spirit.  In  symbols  the  truth  is  only  irouhled  and 
enveloped  by  the  sensuous  element ;  only  in  the  form  of  thought  is 
it  thoroughly  revealed  to  consciousness :  the  meaning,  the  import, 
is  only  (lie  thought  itself. 

'  To  apply  the  forms  of  mathematic  in  explication  of  philosophy, 
has  this  of  preposterous,  that  only  in  the  latter  can  the  ultimate 
import  of  the  former  be  expected  to  yield  itself.  It  is  to  logic, 
and  not  to  mathematic,  that  the  other  sciences  must  apply  for 
that  logical  element  in  which  they  move  and  to  v?hicb  they  re- 
duce themselves;  that  philosophy  should  seek  its  logic  in  the 
forms  (but  omens  or  sophistications  of  it)*  it  assumes  in  other 
sciences,  is  but  an  expedient  of  philosophical  incapacity.  The 
application  of  such  borrowed  forms  is  but  external ;  inquiry  into 
their  worth  and  import  must  precede  the  application ;  such 
inquiry  belongs  to  abstract  thought,  and  cannot  be  superseded  by 
any  mathematical  or  other  such  authority.  The  result  of  such 
pure  logical  inquiry  is  to  strip  off  the partictUaritt/  (mathematical 
or  other)  of  the  form,  and  to  render  it  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary :  in  short,  it  is  logic  that  clears  and  rectifies  all  such  forma, 
and  alone  provides  them  with  verification,  sense,  and  worth, 

'As  for  the  value  of  Number  in  the  element  of  education,  that 
is  contained  in  the  preceding.  Number  is  a  non-sensuous  object, 
and  occupation  with  it  and  its  combinations  a  non-sensuous  em- 
ployment ;  thought  is  drawn  in  thus  to  reflexion  within  itself  and 
an  inward  and  abstract  labour — a  matter  of  great  but  one-sided 
import.  For  number  involving  the  diflerence  as  only  external 
and  tbought-less,  such  employment  is  but  a  thought-less  and 
mechanical  one.  Tlie  endeavour  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
holding  fast  the  notion -less  and  in  notion-less-ly  combining  it 
The  object  is  the  void  unit ;  the  solid  burthen  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  universe,  with  which,  as  the  noblest  aliment,  Education 
should  fill  full  the  young,  is  to  be  supplanted  by  the  import-less 
unit;  with  no  possible  result,  such  exercise  being  what  is  main 
and  chief,  but  to  deaden  and  atupify  the  mind,  emptying  it,  at 
the  same  time,  both  of  form  and  substance.  Numerical  calcula- 
tion being  a  business  so  very  mechanical  and  external,  it  has  been 

•  Bh&dowinga  (or  foreslmdfTWings)  for  Ahnungen,  as  scoUhings  for  Verkummer- 
would  hit  iLe  meaning  better  liere  t  1 — N. 
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possible  to  construct  machines  capable  of  performing  all  the 
operations  of  arithmetic,  and  that  most  perfectly.  This  alone 
were  decisive  of  calculation  as  principal  mean  of  education — and 
of  the  propriety  of  stretching  the  thinking  spirit  on  the  wheel  in 
order  to  be  perfected  into  a  machine/ 


B. 

EXTENSITE  AND  InTENSIYE  QUAKXaM, 

a.  Their  Difference, 

The  paragraphs  under  this  head  are  again  eligible  for 
translation,  the  metaphysic  being  at  once  eminently  characterii 
and  eminently  intelligible- 

*  1.  The  Quantum  has,  as  the  result  showed,  its  determiiia^ 
as  limit  in  the  amount.  It  is  discrete  within  itself,  a  many  ' 
has  not  a  being  (an  esse)  that  were  different  from  its  limit»  or  ihafc 
might  have  this  latter  out  of  it  The  Quantum  thus  constituted 
with  its  limit,  which  is  a  multiple  in  itself,  is  extensive  magnitude 

*  Extensive  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Continuous  magnitude; 
to  the  former  there  stands  directly  opposed,  not  discrete,  but  inten- 
sive magnitude.    Extensive  and  intensive  magnitudes  are  peculiari- 
ties of  the  quantitative  limit,  hnt  the  Quantum  is  identical  with  its 
limit;  continuous  and  discrete  magnitudes,  again^  are  forma  of 
Quantity  in  itself,  i,c,,  of  quantity  as  such,  so  far  as  in  regard  to 
the  Quantum,  the  limit  is  abstracted  from.     Extensive  magnitude 
has  the  moment  of  continuity  in  itself  and  in  its  limits  in  that  its 
many  in  general  is  continuous;  the  limit  as  negation  appears  so  far  k_ 
this  equulity  of  the  many  as  limitation  of  the  unity.     Continti 
magnitude  is  quantity  setting  itself  forward  without  respect] 
a  limit ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  already  conceived  with  one,  this  : 
limitation  generally,  %eitJwut  diserelion  beiuff  escplicit  in  it. 
Quantum,  only  as  continuous  magnitude,  is  not  yet  verit 
determined  per  sc,  because  it  wants  tlie  one,  the  unit,  iu  which 
self-determinateness  lies,  and  number.     In  like  manner  discrete 
magnitude  is  immediately  only  distinguished  plurality  in  geinenl, 
which,  so  far  as  it  as  such  is  to  have  a  limit,  is  only  a  multiplicity 
(eine  Menge),  that  is  to  say,  it  is  what  is  indefinitely  limited 
To  be  a  definite  Quantum,  to  that  there  is  necessary  the  takifig 
together  of  the  many  into  one,  by  which  this  many  were  aet 
identical  with  the  limit     Each  of  them,  continuous  and  discieU 
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magnitude,  as  Quantum  in  general,  has  only  one  of  the  two 
sides  explicit  in  it,  whereby  it  is  perfectly  determined  and  as 
niiniben  This  (the  nomber)  is  immediately  extensive  Quantum, — 
the  simple  determinateness  which  is  essentially  as  amount,  but  as 
amount  of  one  and  the  same  unity;  the  extensive  Quantum  is 
distinguished  from  the  number  only  by  this,  that  the  determinate- 
ness is  expressly  set  in  the  latter  as  multiplicity. 
^  *2,  The  determinateness,  nevertheless,  how  much  something 
MS,  by  number,  is  not  in  want  of  distinction  from  any  other 
magnitude,  so  that  this  magnitude  itself  and  some  other 
magnitude  should  belong  to  the  determinateness,  inasmuch  as 
the  (numerical)  determinateness  of  magnitude  in  general  is  self- 
determined,  indifferent,  and  simply  self*referred  limit;  and  in 
number  it  (the  limit)  is  explicitly  set  as  contained  in  the  self- 
dependent  one,  and  has  its  externality,  the  reference  to  other, 
within  itself.  This  many  of  the  limit  itself,  further,  is  as  the 
many  in  general,  not  unequal  within  itself,  but  continues :  each 
of  the  many  is  what  the  other  is;  as  discrete  many  it  constitutes 
not,  therefore,  the  determinateness  as  such.  This  many,  therefore, 
collapses  per  se  into  its  continuity  and  becomes  simple  unity. 
Amount  is  only  moment  of  number;  but  constitutes  not  as  a 
multiplicity  of  numerical  ones  the  determinateness  of  number, 
but  these  ones  as  inditferent,  external  to  themselves,  are  sublated 
in  the  returnedoess  of  number  within  itself;  the  externality 
which  constituted  the  ones  of  the  multiplicity,  disappears  in  the 
one  as  reference  of  number  to  itself. 

*The  limit  of  the  Quantum,  that  as  extensive  had  its  there- 
beent  determinateness  as  the  self-external  amount,  passes,  there- 
fore, into  simple  determinateness.  In  this  simple  determination 
of  limit  it  is  intensive  magnitude,  and  the  limit  or  determinateness, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Quantum,  is  thus  now  also  explicitly 
Bt  as  simple  oneness, — Degree. 
*The  degree  is,  therefore,  determinate  magnitude,  Quantum,  but 
not,  at  the  same  time,  multiplicity,  or  several  imtkin  itself;  it  is 
only  a  scverality  (not  a  Mehreres,  but  a  Mehrheit) ;  the  severalUy 
is  the  several  taken  together  into  tlxe  simple  quality,  There-being 
gone  together  into  Being*for-selL  Its  determinateness  must, 
indeed,  be  expressed  by  a  number  as  for  perfect  determinateness 
of  the  Quantum,  but  is  not  as  amount,  but  simple,  only  a  degree. 
When  10,  20  degrees  are  spoken  of,  the  Quantum  that  has  so 
many  degrees,  is  the  10th,  the  20th  degree,  not  the   amount  and 
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sum  of  these;  in  that  case  it  were  extensive;  tut  it  is  only  one 
single  one,  the  10th,  the  20th  degree.     It  contains  the  deterroinate- 
ness  which  lies  in  the  amount  ten,  twenty  ;  contains  it,  however, 
as  a  plurality,  but  is  number  as  suhlated  amonnt,  as  simple  date 
ateness. 

*  3,  In  Number  the  Quantum  is  explicit  in  its  perfect  determiual 
ness ;  as  intensive  Quantum,  however,  as  in  its  Eeing-for-self,  it  is 
explicitly  set  as  it  is  according  Ut  its  notion,  as  it  is  tn  itself.     The 
form,  namely,  of  self-reference,  which  it  has  in  degree,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  being  in  externality  to  itaelf  of  this  same  degree. 
Number  is  as  extensive  Quantum  numerical  multiplicity,  and  so 
has  the  externality  within  it.     This  externality,  as  multiplicity  iu 
genemi,  collapses  into  the  undistinguishedness  of,  and  sublates  itself 
so  in,  the  one  of  the  nnmber,  of  its  self-reference.    The  Quantum  has, 
however,   its   determinateness   as   amount;  as   before   shown, 
contains  it,  although  it  is  no  longer  explicitly  in  it     The  deg: 
therefore,  as  within  itself  simple,  having  no  longer  this  exte 
otherwiseness  within  it,  has  it  out  o/it^  and  refers  itself  thereto 
to  its  determinateness.     A  many  external  to  it  constitutes 
determinateness  of  the  simple  limit  which  it  is  per  se.     That  the 
amount,  so  far  as  it  was  supposed  to  find  itself  within  the  number 
in  the  extensive  Quantum,  sublated  itself  therein— in  this  it  is 
determined,  consequently,  further,  as  set  out  of  it  (the  number) 
Number  being  explicitly  set  as  a  one,  self-reflected  self-refereDce, 
it  excludes  from  itself  the  indifierence   and  externality  of  the 
amount,  and  is  j^eference  to  itself  as  reference  through  its  own  sdfi^ 
an  EjdcTTuii,  ^J 

'  In  this,  Quantum  reaches  the  reality  adequate  to  its  notioi^^ 
The  indifference  oi  the  determinateness  constitutes  its  quality;  ie,, 
the  determinateness  is  the  determinateness  which  is  in  itself  self- 
external  determinateness.     Accordingly  degree,  or  the  degree,  is 
simple  quantitative  determinateness  under  a  sevcraliti/  of  such 
intensities  as  are  diverse,  each  only  simple  self -reference,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  essential  reference  to  one  another  in  such  wise 
that  each  has  in  this  continuity  with  the  others  its  own  det€^ 
minateness.     This  reference  of  degree  through  itself  to  its  other 
renders  ascent  and  descent  in  the  scale  of  degrees,  a  continuooB 
process,  a  flux,  that  is  an  uninterrupted  indivisible  altera ti 
each  of  the  severals,  which  are  distinguished  in  it,  is  not  din< 
from  the  others,  but  has  its  determinedoess  only  in  thede^ 
self-referent  quantitative  determination,  each  of  the  degrees  li 
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indifferent  to  the  others ;  but  it  is  no  less  m  itself  referred  to  this 
externality,  it  is  only  through  this  externality  what  it  is;  its 
reference  to  itself  is  at  the  same  time  the  non-indifferent  reference 
to  the  External,  has  in  this  (latter)  reference  its  quality.' 

The  majority  of  readers  will  find  all  this  very  super-subtle  and 
very  superfluous.  Eeflexion,  however,  will  convince  some  that  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  to  account  all  these  myriad  distinctions  which 
pass  current  daily  without  inquiry.  The  Hegelian  exposition  is 
not  only  an  explanation  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but  it  lifts  into 
sunlight  all  the  secret  maggots  of  our  very  brains — those  hidden 
powers  whose  we  are,  rather  than  that  they  are  ours. 

b.  Identity  of  Eoctensive  and  Intensive  Magnitude. 

'  Degree,  the  degree,  is  not  within  itself  a  something  external  to 
itself.  But  it  is  not  the  indeterminate  one,  the  principle  of 
number  in  general,  which  is  no  amount,  unless  only  the  negative 
amount  to  be  no  amount.  The  intensive  magnitude  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  simple  unit  of  the  several ;  there  are  several  degrees ; 
determined,  however,  they  are  not,  neither  as  simple  unit  nor  as 
several,  but  only  in  the  cchreference  of  this  self-extemalness,  or  in  the 
identity  of  the  unit  and  the  several  If,  then,  the  several  as  such 
are  indeed  out  of  the  simple  degree,  the  determinateness  of  each 
simple  degree  consists  still,  in  its  reference  to  them,  the  several ; 
the  simple  degree,  therefore,  implies  amount.  Just  as  twenty,  as 
extensive  magnitude,  implies  the  twenty  ones  as  discrete  within 
itself,  so  such  particular  degree  contains  the  ones  as  continuity, 
which  continuity  this  particular  severality  simply  is;  it  is  the 
20th  degree;  and  is  the  20th  degi-ee  only  by  means  of  this 
amount,  which  as  such  is  external  to  it 

'The  determinateness  of  intensive  magnitude  is,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  on  two  sides.  It  is  determined  through  other 
intensive  Quanta,  and  is  in  continuity  with  its  otherwiseness,  so 
that  in  this  reference  to  that  (or  them)  consists  its  determinate- 
ness. So  far  now  as  it  is,  firstly,  simple  determinateness,  it  is 
determined  counter  other  degrees  ;  it  excludes  them  out  of  itself, 
and  has  its  determinateness  in  this  exclusion.  But,  secondly,  it  is 
determined  in  itself;  it  is  this  in  the  amount  as  its  amount,  not 
in  it  as  what  is  excluded,  or  as  amount  of  other  degrees.  The 
twentieth  degree  contains  the  twenty  in  itself ;  it  is  not  only 
determined  as  distinguished  from  the  nineteenth,  the  twenty- 
first,  &c.,  but  its  determinateness  is  its  amount.     But  so  far  as 
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the  amount  is  its,  and  the  determinateness  is,  at  the  same  time, 
easentially  as  amount^  degree  has  the  nature  of  extensive  Quan- 
tity, is  extensive  Quantity, 

*  Extensive  and  intensive  magnitude  are  thus  one  and  the 
same  determinateness  (characterisedness,  specificity)  of  the  Quan- 
tum ;  they  are  only  distinguished  by  tliis,  that  the  one  has  the 
amount  as  within  it,  the  other  as  without  it.  The  extensive 
magnitude  passes  over  into  the  intensive  because  its  many  in  and 
for  itself  collapses  into  the  unity,  out  of  which  the  many  stands. 
But  conversely  this  unity  has  its  determinateness  only  in  the 
amount,  and  tlmt  too  as  iis ;  as  indifierent  to  the  other  intensity 
it  has  the  externality  of  the  amount  in  itself ;  intensive  ma; 
tude  is  thus  equally  essentially  extensive  magnitude. 

'  With  this  identity,  qimlitative  Som^hiwj  re-appears  ;  for 
identity  is  self — -throy^h  the  ftcgation  of  its  differences — to  sei 
referent  unity,  and  it  is  these  differences  that  compose  the  there- 
beent  quantitative  determinateness ;  tliis  negative  identity  is, 
therefore,  Soindhmg,  indifferent,  too,  to  its  quantitative  detei^J 
miuateness.  Sorntthiiig  is  a  Quantum,  but  now  the  qualitatiW^^ 
There-being  as  it  is  in  itself  is  explicit  as  indifferent  to  this  con- 
sideration of  Quantum.  It  was  possible  to  speak  of  Quantum,  of 
Number  as  auchj  &c.,  without  a  Somelking  that  were  their 
substrate.  But  now  there  steps  in  Something  opposite  these  its 
determinations^ — through  their  negation  be-mediated  with  itseli 
and  as  there-heent  for  itself — and,  in  that  it  has  a  Quantum, 
that  which  has  an  extensive  and  intensive  Quantum.  Its 
determinateness,  which  it  as  Quantum  has,  is  explicit  in 
diverse  moments  of  the  unit^  and  the  amouiU ;  this  determinate- 
ness is  not  only  in  itself  one  and  the  same,  but  its  expliciiation  or 
expression  in  these  differences,  as  extensive  and  intensive  Quantum 
is  return  into  this  unity,  wliich  unity  as  negative  is  the  cxpluiillf 
set  Something  indifferent  to  them  (the  differences)/ 

The  interpretation  of  the  above  rests  so  evidently  on  principles 
which  we  have  so  often  stated  at  full  length  already,  that  it  niiy 
here  be  dispensed  with,  especially  as  something  of  r^um^  will  be 
necessary   again.     The   super-subtlety  will  still   appear  to  mofl^ 
readers  the  objectionable  clement ;  and  it  is  to  be  confessed 
in  very  weariness  of  the  flesh,  one  is  again  and  again  tempi 
to  turn  away  eyes  of  irritation  from  these  quick  and  evam 
needle-points,  this   ceaseless   to-and-fro  of  an  all   but    uiTisible 
shuttle   from  identity  into  difference,  and  from  difference 
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identity  again,  and  throw  one's  exhausted  body  and  vexed  heart 
on  the  kindly  breadth  of  the  ready  concrete :  but  again,  and  in- 
dubitably, this  is  subtlety,  but  not  super-subtlety,  what  we  are 
asked  to  look  at  is  the  veritable  inner  fibres  of  the  very  essence 
of  things. 

Eemark  1. 

Examples  of  this  Identity. 

*  The  distinction  of  extension  and  intension  is  generally  taken 
so,  that  it  is  supposed  there  are  objects  only  extensive  and  others 
only  intensive.  Then  we  have  in  physics  the  new  dynamical  view 
which,  to  the  contrary  mechanical  one  that  would  fill  space,  &c., 
by  extenswn  or  a  more,  opposes  an  intension  that  would  reach  the 
same  end  through  degree.  The  mechanical  theory  assumes  inde- 
pendent parts  subsistent  out  of  each  other,  and  only  externally 
combined  into  a  whole  ;  while  opposed  to  this,  the  notion  of  Force 
is  the  core  of  the  dynamical  theory.  What — as  in  the  occupation 
of  space — results  under  the  former  theory  from  a  multiplicity  of 
mutually  external  atoms,  is  produced  under  the  latter  by  the 
manifestation  of  a  single  force.  In  the  one  instance,  then,  we 
have  the  relation  of  Whole  and  Parts ;  in  the  other,  that  of  Force 
and  its  BeiJisation ;  and  the  consideration  of  both  finds  special 
place  further  on.  Force  and  realisation,  it  may  be  said  here, 
however,  are  certainly  a  nearer  truth  than  whole  and  parts ;  but 
still  force  is  no  less  one-sided  than  intension  itself :  its  realisation, 
manifestation,  utterance,  or  oi^erance,  is  but  as  the  outwardness  of 
extension,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  force ;  one  and  the  same  In- 
tent is  common  to  both  forms,  to  that  that  is  as  Extensive,  as  to 
that  that  is  as  Intensive.' 

One  gets  a  striking  view  here  of  the  fundamental  Hegelian 
truth;  element  succeeds  element  in  gradual  ascent  towards  the 
ultimate  unity,  but  in  each  element  precisely  the  same  moments 
reappear  as  constitutive :  continuity  and  discretion,  extension  and 
intension,  whole  and  parts,  force  and  its  realisation,  outer  and 
inner — ^running  through  the  whole  of  these,  we  can  see  the  same 
moments  and  the  same  idea. 

'  The  extensive  Quantum  sablates  itself  into  Degree,  which  in 
turn  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  former ;  the  one  form  is  essential 
to  the  other,  and  the  quantitative  constitution  of  every  existence 
is  as  well  extensive  as  intensive 

*  Take  number  as  the  example :  it  is  amouni,  and  so  extensive  ; 
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but  it  is  also  one,  a  twenty,  a  hundred,  &c.,  and  the  many  gone 
into  this  tinality  is  of  the  nature  of  intension.  One  is  extensive 
in  itself,  it  can  be  conceived  as  any  number  of  parts.  The  tenths 
&c.,  is  this  one  that  has  its  virtue  in  an  outward  several  different 
to  it ;  or  the  intension  comes  from  the  extension.  Number  is  ten, 
twenty,  &c, ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  tenth,  the  twentieth 
in  the  numerical  system:  both  are  tiie  same  determinateness,  the 
same  constitutedness, 

*The  unit  of  tJie  circle  is  named  degree,  because  any  one  part 
of  the  circle  has  its  determinateness  in  the  others  out  of  it,  is 
characterised  as  one  only  of  a  shut  (definite)  amount  of  such  ones. 
The  degree  of  the  circle  is  as  mere  space-magnitude  only  a  usual 
number;  regarded  as  degree,  it  is  an  intensive  magnitude  which 
has  a  sense  only  as  determined  through  the  amount  of  degrees 
into  which  the  circle  is  divided,  as  the  number  in  general  has  its 
sense  only  in  the  numerical  series. 

'  Concrete  objects  show  the  double  side,  extension  and  intensioi 
in  the  externality  and  interuality  of  the  manifestation  of  th 
magnitude.  A  mass,  as  amouot  of  pounds,  hundredweights,  &c.,  is 
extensive;  as  exerting  pressure,  intensive.  The  Quantity  of  the 
pressure  is  a  oneness,  a  degree,  which  has  its  determinateness  in  a 
scale  of  degrees  of  pressure.  As  pressing,  the  mass  appears  as  a 
Bejiig-vvithin-ltself,  as  Subject,  to  which  accrues  intensive  dia- 
tiuction.  Converselyj  what  exercises  this  degree  of  pressure  i« 
able  to  move  from  the  spot  a  certain  amount  of  pounds,  &c.,  and 
in  this  way  measures  its  nmgnitude. 

*0r  warmth  has  a  degree;  the  degree  of  temperature,  the  lOth^ 
20th,  &c.,  is  a  simple  sensation,  a  something  subjectiva  But  this 
degree  shows  equally  as  extensive,  e.g,,  as  the  extension  of  a  fluid, 
of  the  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer,  of  air,  of  clay,  &c.  A  higher 
degree  of  temperature  expresses  itself  as  a  longer  column  of 
mercury,  or  as  a  smaller  cylinder  of  clay ;  it  warms  a  greater 
space,  as  a  less  degree  only  a  less  space. 

'  The  iiigher  tone  is,  as  the  inttnaer,  at  the  same  time  a  grmUr 
number  of  vibrations ;  or  a  louder  tone — that  is,  one  to  which  a 
higlier  degree  is  ascribed — makes  itself  audible  in  a  greaUr  space. 
An  intenser  colour  suffices  a  greater  surface  than  a  less  intense; 
or  what  is  dmrer,  another  sort  of  intensity,  is  further  visible  than 
what  is  less  ckar,  &c. 

*  In  like  manner  in  the  spiritual  world,  high  intensity  of  char- 
acter, talent,  genius,  is  of  a  correspondingly  mrf<*.grasping  There* 
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being,   extended  influence,  and  many-sided  contact.     The 
notion  has  the  most  universal  aignificaoce  and  application.' 

In  illustration  on  the  same  side  as  these  examples,  we  may 
observe  that  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  is  not  only  the  most 
intense  event  in  history,  but  just  what  is  intensest  in  an  absolute 
point  of  view  and  in  the  very  possibility  of  things ;  hence  it  is,  or 
will  be,  what  is  most  extensive  also  both  as  regards  time  and  space.* 
I  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  intension  will  not  always 
supply  the  place  of  exteosion,  or  vice  vtr&d.  The  wooden  mallet 
and  the  iron  hammer,  though  absolutely  of  the  same  weight,  are 
not  alwa^'s  interchangeable.  In  the  galvanic  battery,  breadth  is 
.not  found  exactly  to  replace  mimber  of  plates.  Lastly^  we  are 
^pt  to  see  in  characters  an  excess  of  intensity  that  leads  to 
vacillation  and  lubricity,  to  flightinesa,  and  in  general  feebleness ; 
we  are  accustomed  to  desire  for  such  characters  a  mitigation  of 
intensity  by  increase,  as  it  were,  of  extension  in  the  nervous 
system  and  the  general  frame.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  seemingly  intense  characters  are  only  formally  so,  and 
that  the  depth  of  their  capability  is  no  greater  than  the  breadth  of 
their  performance,  in  galvauism,  implements,  &c.,  it  is  quite 
possible  also  to  find  such  facts  or  considerations  as  would  again 
reduce  both  sides  to  a  balance  and  an  identity. 


Remark  2. 

This  is  a  critique  in  relation  to  Kant,  and  is  reserved  for  con- 
sideration elsewhere.  I  cannot  help  pointing  out,  however,  that 
we  have  here  a  considerable  light  on  Hegers  attitude  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immortality.  In  reference  to  the  usual  argument 
that  the  soul  being  one  and  simple,  is  indestructible  by  di.ssolution 
of  parts,  Kant  observes  that  the  soul,  though  exiensivdj/  simple, 
may  still  vanish  by  process  of  remission  as  regards  its  inimmty. 
To  this  Hegel  rejoins :  tlie  usual  argument  treats  the  soul  as  a 
I%i7i^,  and  applies  in  its  characterisation  the  category  of  extensive 
Quantum ;  Kant,  therefore,  has  an  equal  right  to  apply  that  of 
intensive  Quantum:  tlie  sunl,  liowever,  is  not  Ding  (thing)  but 
Geist  (Spirit),  and  '  to  the  Spirit,'  these  are  Hegel's  own  words, 
'  there  belongs  certainly  Being,  but  of  a  quite  other  intensity  than 
that  of  intensive  Quantum,  rather  of  such  an  intensity  that  in  it 
the  form  of  immediate  Being  and  every  category  of  the  same  are 

*  There  is  a  similar  renmrk  in  Koaenkmi^ ;  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  p.  436. 
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as  sublated ;  not  only,  tlien,  was  reraotion  of   the  category  of 

extensive  Quantum  to  be  conceded,  but  that  of  Quantum 
general  was  to  be  withdrawn ;  it  is  something  further  yet,  how- 
ever, to  perceive  how,  in  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Spirit,  there- 
being,  consciousness,  finitude,  is»  and  arises  therefrom,  without 
this  Spirit  becoming  thereby  a  thing,* 


c,  The  alteration  of  the  QuaTitum. 

•The  distinction  of  extensive  and  intensive  Quantum  is  in- 
different to  the  determinateness  (specific  nature)  of  Quantum  as 
ouch.  But  in  general  Quantum  is  the  determinateness  which  is 
explicitly  set  as  sublated,  the  indifferent  limit,  the  determinate- 
ness which  is  just  as  much  the  negation  of  itself  (as  always  in 
another).  This  distinction  is  developed  in  extensive  magnitude, 
but  intensive  magnitude  is  the  Therc-heing  (the  actual  existent 
specialty)  of  this  externality  which  Quantum  is  within  itself; 
(it  is  the  appearance  as  it  were,  the  realisation  in  a  kind  of  outward 
mortal  state  of  the  notion).  This  distinction  (of  Quantum  as 
negation  of  its  own  determinateness)  is  set  as  its  (Quantum's) 
conlradiction  within  itself— the  contradiction  to  be  simple  self 
to  self-referent  determinateness  which  is  the  negation  of  itself — 
the  contradiction  to  have  its  determinateness  not  in  it,  but  in 
another  Quantum. 

*  A  Quantum,  therefore,  is  explicitly  set  as,  in  its  Quality,  in 
absolute  continuity  with  its  externality,  with  its  otherwiseoesa, 
Every  quantitative  determinateness,  therefore,  not  only  can  be 
exceeded,  it  not  only  can  be  altered,  but  it  is  explicitly,  expressly 
this,  that  it  must  alter  itself.  Quantitative  determinateness  con- 
tinues itself  so  into  its  other wisenesa,  that  it  has  its  Being  only  in 
this  continuity  with  another;  it  is  not  a  beent,  but  a  becomeni  limit 

•The  One  is  infinite,  or  the  self  to  self-referent  negation,  there- 
fore the  repulsion  of  itself  from  itself.  (This  is  very  fine»  and  not 
hard  to  see.)  The  Quantum  is  equally  infinite,  explicitly  set  as 
the  self  to  self-ieferent  negativity ;  it  repels  itself  from  itself. 
But  it  is  a  dcttrminaie  one,  the  one  which  has  gone  over  into 
There-being  and  into  the  limit;  therefore  the  repulsion  of  the 
detennioateness  from  itself,  not  tlie  production  of  its  own  lAki^ 
of  what  is  like  and  equal  to  its  own  self,  as  the  repulsion  of  tbe 
One,  but  of  its  otherwiseness  ;  it  is  now  explicit  in  itself  to  dispatch 
itself  beyond  itself  and  become  another.     It  consists  in  this,  to 
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increase  or  decrease  itself ;  it  is  the  externality  of  determinateness 
in  itself, 

*The  Quantum,  tlierefore,  dispatches  itself  beyond  itself;  this 
other  which  it  becomes  is  firstly  itself  a  Quantum  ;  but  eqnally  as 
a  limit  iion-beent,  that  drives  itself  beyond  itself.  The  limit 
which  in  this  transition  has  again  arisen  is,  therefore,  directly 
only  such  a  one  as  again  sublates  itself  and  passes  into  another, 
and  80  on  into  the  injirvite. 


Quantitative  Infinitude. 
a.  Its  Notion. 


■       *  The  Quantum  alters  itself  and  becomes  another  Quantum ;  the 
"  further  determination   of   this   alteration,   that    it    proceeds    in 
injinUum,  lies  in  tliis,  that  tlie  Quantum  is  constituted  as  con- 
tradicting itself   in   itself.     The   Quantum   becomes   another;  it 
cmitinues  itself,  however,  into  its  otherwiseuess ;  the  other,  there- 
fore, is  also  a  Quantum.     But  this  is  the  other  not  only  of  a,  but 
of  tfu  Quantum  itself,  the  negative  of  it  as  of  a  limited  some- 
^  thing;  consequently,  its  unlimited ness,  t7i/i7itiwrfr.     The  Quantum 
^P  is  a  Sollen,  a  To-be-to  ;  it  implies  io-he-deicrTfmied'for'itscf/]  and 
such  self-determined ness  is  rather  determiTiedTUSs  in  aiwtker;  and 
conversely  it  is  sublated  determinedness  in  another,  it  is  indiffermil 
II        self-subsistence. 

H  '  Finitude  and  Infinitude  receive  thus  at  once  each  in  itself  a 
^  double,  and  that  an  opposed  import.  The  Quantum  is  finite, 
firstly,  as  limited  in  general;  secondly,  as  sell-dispatch  beyond 
itself,  as  determinedness  in  another.  Its  InfinitiuU,  again,  is, 
firstly,  non-limitedness;  secondly,  its  return  into  itself,  indifferent 
Being-for-self.  If  we  directly  compare  these  moments,  there 
results,  that  the  determination  of  the  Finitude  of  the  Quantum, 
the  self-dispatch  into  another,  in  which  its  determination  is 
supposed  to  lie  (and  lies),  is  equally  determination  of  the  Infinite ; 
the  negation  of  the  limit  is  the  same  Beyond  over  the  determinate- 
ness, in  such  wise  that  the  Quantum  has  in  this  negation,  the 
Infinite,  its  ultimate  determinateness.  The  other  moment  of  the 
Infinitude  is  the  Being-for-self  that  is  indifferent  to  the  limit; 
the  Quantum  itself,  however,  is  just  so  limited,  that  it  is  what  is 
for  itself  indifferent  to  its  limit,  and  so  to  other  Quanta  and  its 
Beyond.     The  Finite  and  the  Infinite  (that  Infinite  which  is  to  be 
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separated    from    the    Finite. — the    spurious    Intinite)    have,  in 
Quantum,  each  already  in  it  the  moment  of  the  other. 

'  The  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  Infinites  distinguish 
themselves  i>y  this,  that  in  the  former  the  antithesis  of  Finite  and 
Infinite  is  qualitative,  and  the  transition  of  the  Finite  into  the 
Infinite,  or  the  reference  of  both  to  each  other»  lies  only  in  the 
notion,  only  in  the  In  itself.  The  qualitative  determiuateness  is 
as  immediate,  and  refers  itself  to  the  otherwiseness  essentially  at 
to  a  something  that  is  other  to  it ;  it  is  not  ej-plicit  as  having  in 
itself  its  negation,  its  other.  Quantity,  on  the  contrary,  is,  as 
such,  miUattd  determinateness ;  it  is  explicit  as  being  unequal  with 
itself  and  indifferent  to  itself,  and  so  as  alterable.  The  qualitative 
Finite  and  Infinite  stand,  therefore,  absolutely,  ic,,  abstractly 
opposed  to  each  other ;  their  unity  is  the  internal  refei-ence  that 
is  implied  at  bottom:  the  Finite  continues  itself,  therefore,  only 
in  itsdf,  and  not  in  it,  into  its  other.  On  the  contrary*  the 
quantitative  Finite  refers  itself  in  itself  into  its  infinite,  in  which 
it  has  its  absolute  determinateneas.  This  their  reference  is  set 
out  at  first  hand  in  the  Quantitative  Infinite  Progress, 

b.  The  Qtmntitative  Infinite  Progress, 

*The  Progress  into  the  Infinite  is  in  general  the  expression  of 
contradiction,  here  of  that  contradiction  which  the  quantitative 
Finite  or  Quantum  in  general  implies.  It  is  that  alternation  of 
Finite  and  Infinite  which  was  considered  in  the  qualitative  sphere, 
with  the  difference  that,  as  just  remarked  above,  in  the  quanti- 
tative sphere,  the  limit  dispatches  itself  and  continues  itself  in 
itself  into  its  Beyond ;  consequently,  conversely  also  the  quanti- 
tative Infinite  is  explicit  as  having  the  Quantum  in  itself,  for  the 
Quantum  is  in  its  Being-out-of-self  at  the  same  time  itself ;  its 
externality  belongs  to  its  determination. 

'Tiie  infinite  Progress  is  indeed  only  the  exprsssion  of  this 
contradiction,  not  its  solution;  but  because  of  the  continuity  of 
the  one  determinateness  into  its  other,  it  brings  forward  an  ap« 
parent  solution  in  a  union  of  both.  As  this  progress  is  first 
expressed,  it  is  the  Aufgabe  of  the  Infinite  (i*;.,  at  once  tlie  g^itnnf 
up  and  the  problem  proposed  ;  both  sides  of  the  English  puzzle  oi  ' 
riddle  are,  as  it  were,  glanced  at),  not  the  attainment  of  the 
same,^ — its  recurrent  production,  without  getting  beyond  Ui« 
Quantum  itself,  and  without  the  Infinite  becoming  positive  and' 
present     The  Quantum  has  it  in  its  notion  to  have  a  Beyond  of 
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itself.  This  Beyood  is,  firstly^  the  abstract  moment  of  the  non- 
being  of  the  Quantum  ;  this  latter  eliminates  itself  in  itself;  thus 
it  refers  itself  to  its  Beyond  as  to  its  Intioitude,  as  in  the  qiiali- 
tatim  moment  of  the  antithesis.  But,  secondii/j  the  Quantum 
stands  in  continuity  with  this  Beyond;  the  Quantum  consists  just 
in  this,  to  be  the  other  of  itself,  to  be  exterual  to  its  own  self: 
this,  that  is  exterual,  therefore,  is  just  so  not  anuther  than  the 
Quantum  j  the  Beyood  or  the  Intiuite  is  therefore  itself  a  Quafi- 
turn.  The  Beyond  is  in  this  way  recalled  from  its  Uight,  and  the 
Infinite  reached.  But  because  this— uow  become  a  here  from  a 
Beyond,  a  cis  or  citra  from  an  nltra — is  again  a  Quantum,  only  a 
new  limit  has  been  made  again  explicit;  this  new  limit,  as 
Quantum,  is  again  fled  from  by  itself,  is  as  Quantum  beyond 
itself,  and  has  repelled  itself  into  its  non-being,  into  its  Beyond  of 
or  from  its  own  self,  which  Beyond  equally  recurrently  becomes 
Quantum,  and  as  that  repels  itself  from  itself  into  the  Beyond  again. 

'The  continuity  of  the  Quantum  into  its  other  occasions  the 
union  of  both  in  the  expression  of  an  infimielif  gre^t  or  infi}dtely 
smalL  As  both  have  the  determination  of  Quantum  still  in  them, 
they  remain  alterable,  and  the  absolute  determinateneas,  which 
were  a  Being-for-self,  is  therefore  not  reached.  This  Being-out-of- 
itself  of  the  determiuation  is  explicit  in  the  double  Infinite,  which 
IB  aelf-opposed  according  to  a  more  or  a  isss,  the  iufiuitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  small.  In  each  of  them  Quantum  is  maiuiained 
in  constantly-recurring  antithesis  to  its  Beyond,  The  great,  how- 
ever much  extended,  vanishes  together  into  inconaiderableness ; 
in  that  it  refers  itself  to  tlie  Infinite  as  to  its  non-being,  tlie 
antithesis  is  qualitative:  the  extended  Quantum  has,  therefore, 
won  from  the  Infinite  nothing;  the  latter,  after  as  before,  is  the 
non-being  of  the  former.  Or,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Quantum 
ia  no  nearing  to  the  Infinite,  for  the  difference  of  the  Quantum 
and  of  its  Infinite  has  essentially  also  this  moment,  that  it  is  not 
a  quantitative  difference.  It  is  only  the  expression  of  the  contra- 
diction driven  closer  into  the  straits  ;  it  is  to  be  at  once  great,  i.e., 
a  Quantum,  and  injinitej  Lc,  no  Quantuni.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  infinitely  small  is  as  s^nall  a  Quantum,  and  remains  tlierefore 
absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  qualitatively,  too  great  for  the  Infinite, 
and  is  opposed  to  it  The  contradiction  of  the  infinite  progress, 
which  was  to  have  found  its  goal  in  them,  remains  preserved  in  both. 

'This  Infinite,  which  is  persistently  determined  as  the  Beyond 
of  the  Finite,  is  to  be  described  as  the  ^urims  quantitative  inJlnUe. 
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It  is,  like  the  qualitative  spurious  Infinite,  the  perpetual  crossing 
hence  and  thence  from  the  one  member  of  the  persisting  contra- 
diction to  the  other,  from  the  limit  to  its  non-being,  aud  from  the 
latter  anew  back  to  the  limit.  In  the  quantitative  progress,  what 
is  advanced  to  is  indeed  not  ao  abstract  other,  but  a  Quantum 
that  is  expressed  as  different;  but  it  remains  equally  in  antithesis 
to  its  negation.  The  Progress,  therefore,  is  equally  not  a  progress, 
but  a  repetition  of  one  and  the  same, — position,  sublation, — ^re- 
position and  re-sublation ;  (the  equating  setzend  with  pofiens  and 
aufbebend  with  iollcjis  is  conspicuously  plain  here) — an  impotence 
of  the  negative  to  which  what  it  sublates  returns  through  its  very 
sublation  as  a  constant  There  are  two  so  connected  that  they 
directly  mutually  flee  themselves;  and  even  in  fleeing  cannot 
separate,  but  are  in  their  mutual  flight  conjoined.* 


Remark  1. 

The  High  Repute  of  the  Progre$»ui  in  JnfinUuriu 

This  Bemark  turns  largely  on  certain  declarations  of  Eant ;  but 
it  is  not  of  snch  a  nature  as  to  suggest  reservation,  as  is  usual 
where  Kant  is  in  question, 

*  The  bastard  Infinite — ^especially  in  its  quantitative  form,  this 
perpetual  transcendence  of  the  limit  and  perpetual  impotent 
relapse  into  the  same — is  generally  contemplated  as  something 
sublime,  a  kind  of  Divine  Service, — ^just  as  in  philosophy  it  has 
been  regarded  as  an  uUimafe.  This  progress  has  manilbldly  con- 
tributed to  tirades,  which  have  been  admired  as  sublime  produc- 
tions. In  point  of  fad,  however,  this  modei'n  sublimity  enlarges, 
not  the  object,  which  rather  flees,  but  only  the  Subject,  that  absorbs 
into  itself  such  huge  quantities.  The  indigence  of  this  mere  sub- 
jective elevation,  that  would  scale  the  ladder  of  the  Quantitative, 
declares  itself  directly  in  the  admission  of  the  futility  of  all  it«  toil 
to  get  any  closer  to  the  infinite  End,  which  to  be  reached  indeed, 
must  be  quite  otherwise  griped  to. 

'  In  the  following  tirades  of  this  nature  there  is  at  the  same 
time  expressed,  what  such  elevation  passes  into  and  ends  in,  Kanti 
e,g.,  speaks  of  it  as  sublime  (Kr.  A  pract.  V.  Schl), 

When  tbe  Subject  lifts  IniiiHelf  in  thought  above  the  place  he  occupie*  in  the 
world  of  Bense  and  extenda  tlie  synthesiB  of  his  existence  into  infimte  nuigni- 
tude — n  synthesis  with  stars  upon  stars,  worlds  upoff  worlds,  sytlemfl  upon 
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Qs,  and  again  also  into  the  immeasurable  times  of  their  periodic 
movement,  into  their  beginning,  and  incalculable  duration.-^onceptlon  Binks 
uniler  this  advance  into  the  immeasurable  Far,  where  the  farthest  world  has 
still  a  farther— the  past,  however  far  referred,  a  farther  still  behind  it — the 
future,  however  far  anticipated,  always  another  still  before  it;  Thought 
nnh  ujuder  this  conception  of  the  immeasurable  ;  as  a  dream,  that  we  travel  a 
long  road  ever  farther  and  perpetually  farther  without  apparent  end,  ceases 
at  length  with  Falling  or  with  Fainting  (swimming  of  the  head).* 

*  This  description,  besides  compressing  the  matter  of  contents  of 
the  quantitative  elevation  into  a  wealth  of  delineation,  deserves 
especial  praise  for  the  honesty  with  which  it  relates  how,  in  the 
end,  it  fares  with  this  elevation  :  thought  succumbs,  the  end  is 
falling  and  a  swimming  of  the  head.  What  makes  thought  give  in 
and  produces  the  fall  and  the  faint  is  nothing  else  than  the  weari- 
1MS8  of  the  repetUion  that  lets  a  limit  disappear  only  to  reappear, 
but  again  disappear  j  and  so  ever  the  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  the  other, — in  the  thither  the  hither,  and  in  the  hither  the 
thither, — ^perpetually  arise  and  perpetually  depart ;  and  there 
remains  only  a  feeling  of  the  impotence  of  this  infinite  or  of  this 
To-be- to,  that  would  be  master  of  the  finite,  but  is  without  the 

•  power. 

'  What  Kant  names  the  awfid  description  of  Ettmity  by  Haller 
is  usually  also  specially  admired^  but  often  just  not  for  the  reason 
which  constimfces  its  veritable  merit: — 

I  multiply  enormous  niunbers, 

I  pile  to  millionH  up, 

I  gather  time  on  time  and  world  on  world  still  up, 

And  when  I  from  the  giddy  height 

Seek  thee  once  more  with  reeling  sight, 

Is  every  power  of  count,  increased  a  thousand  number 

Not  yet  a  part  of  thee. 

/  drag  thmn  doimi  and  thou  liest  thrre  by  me,f 

*  When  this  massing  and  piHBg  up  of  numbers  and  worlds^is 
considered  what  is  valuable  as  in  a  description  of  eternity,  it 
escapes  notice  that  the  poet  himself  declares  this  so-called  awful 
transcendence  to  be  something  futile  and  hollow,  and  that  his  own 
conclusion  is,  that  only  hy  gimTig  up  this  empty  infinite  progress, 
16  it,  that  the  veritable  Infinite  itself  becomes  pre&eni  to  him. 

•There   have   been    Astronomers   who   pleased   themselves   in 
making  a  merit  of  the  sublimity  of  their  science,  because  it  has  to 
^do  with  ^n^immeamtrahh  number  of  stars,  with  such  immeamrabh 

*  The  latter  half  of  this  citation  is  not  found  at  the  plnce  citad. 
f  Tho  original  is  but  a  similar  doggerel  \ 
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spaces  and  times  that  in  them  distances  and  periods,  in  tbemseh 
never  so  vast,  are  but  as  units  that^  never  so  many  times  taken, 
abbreviate  theniselves  again  into  insignificance^  The  shallow 
astonishment  to  which  they  then  surrender  themselves,  the  absurd 
hopes  some  time  yet  in  another  life  to  wander  from  star  to  star, 
and  for  ever  to  acquire  su€h  new  facUj,  they  alleged  as  chief 
moments  of  the  excellence  of  their  science — which  science  deserves 
admiration,  not  because  of  such  quantitative  infinitude,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  of  the  rclatians  and  the  laws  which  reason  recog- 
nises in  the^e  objects,  and  which  are  the  rational  infinite  as 
against  said  irrational  infinite. 

*To  the  Infinite  which  refers  itself  to  outward  sensuous  per^ 
ceptionj  Kant  opposes  the  other  Infinite,  when 

the  individual  retuma  into  hia  invisible  ego,  and  opposea  the  aheolote 
freedom  of  hie  will  &a  a  pure  ego  ta  all  the  terrors  of  destiny  and  of  tyraiuiyy 
beginning  with  his  nearest  circmnstances,  sees  thero  disappear  in  thenuietveev 
and  even  that  which  seems  eternal,  worlds  upon  worlds,  coUapee  in  miJiA, 
and  recognieea  singly  himself  cts  equal  to  himtdf. 

'  Ego,  in  this  singleness  with  itself,  is  indeed  the  attained 
Beyond;  it  has  come  to  itself,  is  fr^  itself,  here;  in  pure  self- 
consciousness  the  absolute  negativity  is  brought  into  the  affirma- 
tion and  presence  which,  in  that  progress  beyond  the  sensuoui 
Quantum,  only  flee.  But  in  that  this  pure  ego  has  fixed  itself  in 
its  abstraction  and  emptiness,  it  has  the  There-being  in  general, 
the  fullness  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  universe,  over  against  it 
as  a  Beyond.  There  manifests  itself  the  same  contradiction  which 
is  implied  in  the  infinite  progress ;  namely,  a  returnedness  into 
itself  which  is  immediately  at  the  same  time  out-of-itself-ness, 
reference  to  its  other  as  to  its  non-being;  which  reference  re- 
mains a  longing,  because  ego  has  fixed  for  itself  its  intent-less  and 
untenable  void  on  one  side,  and  as  its  Beyond  the  fullness  which 
in  the  negation  still  remains  present 

*  To  both  Sublimes  Kant  adds  the  remark,  "  that  admiratioa 
(of  the  former,  external)  and  awe  (before  the  second,  internal) 
sublime,  may  stimulate,  indeed,  to  inquij^^  but  cannot  compensate 
for  the  dejkicixcy  of  the  same/' — He  thus  declares  said  elevations 
insuflBcient  for  reason,  which  cannot  rest  by  them  and  the  feelings 
connected  with  them,  nor  accept  the  Beyond  and  the  Void  for 
what  is  ultimate. 

'The  infinite  progress  has  been  taken  as  an  ultimate,  especially 
in  its  i}ioral  application.     The  just-enunciated  second  antithesis 
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the  finite  and  the  infinite,  as  of  the  complex  world  and  of  the 
ego  raised  into  its  freedom,  is  properly  qualitative.  The  self- 
determinatioo  of  the  ego  aims,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  determina- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  emancipation  of  itself  from  her;  it  thus 
refers  itself  through  itself  to  its  other  which  is,  as  external 
There-heing^  a  manifold  and  quantitative.  Reference  to  what  is 
quantitative  becomes  itself  quantitative ;  the  negative  reference 
of  the  ego  thereon,  the  power  of  the  ego  over  the  non-ego,  over 
sense  and  external  nature,  comes  therefore  to  be  conceived  in 
this  way,  that  morality  can  and  shall  become  ever  greater — the 
power  of  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  always  less.  The  complete 
adequacy,  however,  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law  becomes  mislaid, 
into  the  infinite  progress,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  an 
absolutdi/  unreachahh  beyond^  and  just  this  is  to  be  the  true 
anchor  and  the  legitimate  consolation,  that  it  is  unreachable ;  for 
morality  is  to  be  as  conflict ;  this  conflict,  again,  is  only  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  will  to  the  law,  and  the  law,  therefore,  is 
absolutely  a  beyond  for  the  will 

*  In  this  antagonism,  ego  and  non-ego,  or  the  pure  will  and  the 
moral  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sensuousness  and  mere  nature 
of  the  will  on  the  other,  are  presupposed  as  completely  independent 
and  mutually  indifferent  This  pure  will  has  its  peculiar  law 
which  stands  in  essential  connexion  with  sense  \  and  nature,  or 
sense,  has  on  its  side  laws  which  are  neither  derived  from  the  will 
nor  correspondent  to  it,  nor  can  have  even  only,  however  different 
from  it,  in  ihemsdvcs  an  essential  connexion  with  it,  but  they  are 
in  general  determined  for  themselves,  full  and  complete  mithin 
themselves.  But  both,  at  the  same  time,  are  moments  of  oiu  (tnd 
the  same  single  being,  the  ego;  the  will  is  determined  as  the 
negative  against  nature,  so  that  it  (the  will)  is  only  so  far  as  there 
is  such  an  element  different  from  it  that  shall  become  sublated  by 
it,  with  which,  however,  it  (the  will)  comes  thus  in  contact,  and 
by  which  it  is  even  affected.  To  nature  and  to  nature  as  human 
sense,  limitation  through  another  is  indifferent,  as  to  an  independent 
system  of  laws ;  she  maintains  herself  in  this  limitation,  enters 
independently  into  the  relation,  and  limits  the  will  of  the  law 
quite  as  much  as  it  limits  her.  It  is  mu  act,  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  will  with  the  sublation  of  the  otherwiseness  of  a 
nature,  and  the  assumption  of  this  otherwiseness  as  there-beSnt, 
as  continuing  itself  in  its  sublation  and  as  not  sublated.  The 
contradiction  that  lies  in  this  is  not  eliminated  in  the  infinite 
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progresSi  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  expressed  and  maintained  as  not 
eliminated  and  as  inaapable  of  elimination ;  the  conHict  of  Morality 
and  Sense  is  represented  as  the  absolute  relation  that  in  and  for 
itself  is. 

*The  incapacity  to  become  master  of  the  qualitative  antithesis 
of  the  Suite  and  infinite,  and  to  comprehend  the  Idea  of  the  true 
will,  substantial  freedom,  has  recourse  to  Quantity,  in  order  to  use 
it  as  mediatrix,  because  it  is  the  sublated  Qualitative,  the  differ- 
ence   become   indifferent.      But   in   that   both   members   of  the 
antithesis  remain  implied  aa  qualitatively  different,  each  rather      i 
becomes  manifest  at  once  as  indifferent  to  this  alteration,  and  juslffl^ 
by  this  that  in  their  mutual  reference  it  is  as  Quanta  that  they^* 
now  relate  themselves.    Nature  is  determitied  by  ego,  Sense  by  the 
will  of  the  good ;  the  change  produced  by  the  will  in  Sense  is 
only  a  quantitative   difference,   such   a   difference   as   allows  it 
(Sense)  to  remain  what  it  is, 

*  In  the  abstracter  statement  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  or  at 
least  of  its  principles,  that  is,  in  the  Wissenschaftslehre  of  Fichte, 
the  infinite  progress  constitutes  in  the  same  manner  the  funda- 
mental principle  and  the  ultimate.  The  first  axiom  of  this 
statement,  ego  ss ego,  is  followed  by  a  second  independent  of  the 
first,  the  opposition  of  the  no7i-ego  ;  the  tonneoAon  of  both  is  takeo 
at  ouce  also  as  quantitative  difference,  that  non-ego  is  partly 
determined  by  ego,  partly  also  not.  The  non-ego  continues  itself 
in  this  way  into  its  non-being,  so  that  in  its  non-being,  it  remains 
opposed,  as  what  is  not  sublated.  When,  therefore,  the  contra- 
dictions thus  involved  have  been  developed  in  the  system,  the 
concluding  result  is  the  same  relation  that  was  the  commencement* 
the  non-ego  remains  an  infinite  appulse,  an  absolutely  other ;  the 
ultimate  mutual  connexion  of  it  and  of  the  ego  is  the  infinite 
progress,  longing  and  struggle,  seeking  and  searching, — the  same 
contradiction  which  was  begun  witk 

*  Because  the  quantitative  element  is  the  determinateness  that 
is  ixpi'ess  as  sublated,  it  was  believed  that  much,  or  rather  all. 
had  been  won  for  the  unity  of  the  absolute,  for  the  one  sub- 
stantiality, when  the  antithesis  in  general  was  set  down  to  i 
difference  only  quantitative.  Every  antithesis  is  only  quauti- 
tative,  was  for  a  time  a  main  position  of  the  later  philosophy; 
the  opposed  determinations  have  the  same  nature,  the  same 
substance;  they  are  real  sides  of  the  antithesis,  so  far  as  each  of 
them  has  within  it  both  values,  both  factors  of  the  antithesiB» 
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only  that  on  the  on©  side  the  one  factor,  ou  the  other  the  other, 
T3  preponderant;  on  the  one  side  the  one  factor,  a  matter  or 
power,  is  present  in  tjrmter  quantAty  or  in  stronr^cr  degree  than  on 
the  other.  So  far  as  different  matters  or  powers  are  presupposed, 
the  quantitative  difTerence  rather  confirms  and  completes  their 
externality  and  indifference  to  each  other  and  to  their  unity. 
The  difference  of  the  ahsolutt  unity  is  to  be  only  quantitative ; 
Quantitativity  is  indeed  the  sublated  immediate  determinateness, 
but  it  is  only  the  uncompleted,  only  the  first  negation,  not  the 
infinite,  not  the  negation  of  the  negation.  In  that  being  and 
thought  are  represented  as  quantitative  determinations  of  the 
absolute  substance,  even  they,  aa  Quanta,  become,  just  like 
carbon,  azote,  &c.,  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  perfectly  external  to 
each  other  and  void  of  connexion.  It  is  a  third  (party),  an 
external  reflexion,  which  abstracts  from  their  difference  and 
perceives  their  inner  unity,  that  is  only  in  itself  and  not  equally 
for  itself.  This  unity,  consequently,  is  represented  in  effect  only 
as  first  immediate  unity,  or  only  as  being,  which,  in  its  quanti- 
tative difference,  remains  equal  to  itself,  but  does  not  set  itself 
equal  to  itself  through  itself;  it  is  thus  not  comprehended  as 
negation  of  negation,  as  iiifinite  unity.  Only  in  the  qualitative 
antithesis  arises  the  explicit  Infinite,  the  Being-for-self,  and  the 
quantitative  determination  itself  passes  over,  as  will  presently 
more  particularly  yield  itself,  into  the  Qualitative,' 


Remark  2, 

Which  occurs  here,  concerns  Kant,  and  is  reserved  for  the  present. 
It  is  again  one  of  those  marvels  of  analysis  peculiar  to  HegeL 


c.   The  Infinttrid^  of  the  Qjiantwn-. 

•  1,  The  infinite  Quantum,  as  infinitely  ^eai  or  infinitely  little, 
is  itself  an  s^ich  the  infinite  progress ;  it  is  Quantum  as  great  or 
$maU^  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  non-being  of  Quantum.  The 
infinitely  great  and  infinitely  little  are  therefore  images  of  figurata 
conception,  which,  on  closer  consideration,  show  themselves  as 
idle  mist  and  shadow.  But  in  the  infinite  progress  this  contradic- 
I  tion  is  explicitly  present,  and  withal  that  also  that  is  the  nature  of 
the   Quantum — which  as  intensive   magnitude   has   reached    its 
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reality,  and  in  its  There-heing  is  now  explicitly  set  as  it  is  in  its 

nation.    This  identity  is  what  we  have  to  consider. 

'  The  Quantum  as  degree  is  simple,  unal,  referred  to  itself  and 
as  determined  in  itselt  In  that  through  this  unality  the  other- 
wiaeness  and  the  determinateness  in  it  are  sublated,  this  detennin- 
ateness  is  external  to  it,  it  has  its  determinateneas  out  of  it  This 
its  ont-of-itself-ness  is  at  first  hand  the  abstract  non-hehig  of  the 
Quantum  in  general,  the  spurious  Infinite.  But  further  this  non- 
being  is  also  a  magnitude,  the  Quantum  continues  itself  into  its 
non-being,  for  it  has  just  its  deter minateoess  in  its  externality; 
this  its  externality  is  itself  therefore  equally  Quantum;  that,  its 
non*being,  the  Infinitude,  becomes  thus  limited,  that  is  to  say.  ibis 
beyond  is  sublated,  is  itself  determined  as  Quantum,  which  is  thus 
in  its  negation  by  its  own  self. 

*  This,  however,  is  what  the  Quantum  as  such  is  an  nch.  For 
it  is  just  itself  (es  selbst)  through  its  outerliness ;  the  externality 
constitutes  that  whereby  it  is  Quantum,  is  by  its  own  self.  In 
the  infinite  progress,  therefore,  the  notion  of  the  Quantum  is  express^ 
egqilicit 

*  Let  us  take  it  (the  progress)  at  first  hand  in  its  abstract  dis- 
tinctive features  as  they  lie  before  us,  then  there  is  pr^^nt  in  U 
the  miblatiofi  of  the  Quuntum,  hut  equally  also  of  its  he^ond^  thefr^art 
ifie  negation  of  the  Quantum  as  well  as  ike  negation  of  thi^  ntgaiiofk 
Its  (the  progress*)  truth  is  their  unity,  iu  which  they  are  but  as 
moments.     This  unity  is  the  solution  of  the  contradiction  of  which 
the  progress  is  the  expression,  and  its  (this  unity *s)  closest  mean- 
ing consequently  is  tlie  restoration  of  the  notion  of  Quantity, — t 
it  is  indifferent  or  external  limit.    In  the  infinite  progress  as  i 
it  is  usually  only  considered,  that  each  Quantum,  however 
or  small,  must  be  capable  of  disappearing,  that  it  must  be  capab 
of  being  transcended  ;  but  it  is  not  considered,  that  this  its  sabla- 
tion,  the  beyond,  the  downright  Infinite  itself  disappears  also. 

Even  the  first  sublation,  the  negation  of  Quality  in  gener 
whereby  Quantum  becomes  explicit,  is  an  sich  the  sublation  of  I 
negation,^ — the  Quantum  is  sublated  qualitative  limit,  consequent^ 
sublated  negation, — but  it  is  at  the  same  time  only  an  sick  thia^ 
it  is  set  as  a  There-being,  and  tlien  its  negation  is  fixed  as 
Infinite,  as  the  Beyond  of  Quantum  which  stands  as  a  Here,  a 
This  side^  as  an  immediate ;  thus  the  infinite  is  determined  only  a^j 
first  negation,  and  so  it  appears  in  the  infinite  progress.  It  h^i^l 
been  shown  that  there  is,  however,  more  present  in  this  last, — the     ' 


Ition  of  the  negation,  or  that  which  the  infinite  ia  in  truth. 
This  was  before  regarded  as  that  the  7wtio7i  of  the  Quantum  is 
thus  again  restored ;  this  restoration  means,  in  direct  reference, 
that  its  There-heimj  has  received  its  closer  determination  ;  there  has 
arisen^  namely,  the  QtiarUum  determined  dccordiiig  to  its  notion^ 
which  is  different  from  the  immediate  Quantum — ^the  externality 
is  now  the  contrary  of  itself,  explicitly  set  as  moment  of  the 
magnitude  itself, — the  Quantum  so  that  b}"  means  of  its  non- 
being,  the  infinite,  it  has  in  another  Quantum  its  determhiattmess^ 
ie.^  qualitatively  is  that  which  it  is.  Nevertheless,  this  com- 
parison of  the  notion  with  the  Thert-hting  of  the  Quantum  belongs 
more  to  our  reflexion,  to  a  relation  that  is  not  yet  present  here. 
The  immediately  next  determination  ia,  that  the  Quantum  has 
returned  into  Quality,  is  now  once  again  quaUtatively  determined. 
For  its  peculiarity,  its  quality,  is  the  externality,  indifference  of 
the  determinateness;  and  it  is  now  explicitly  set,  as  being  in  its 
externality  rather  itsdf^  as  therein  refening  itself  to  itself,  as  in 
siraplicity  with  itself,  i.e.,  as  being  qualitatively  determined.  This 
Qualitativity  is  more  particularly  determined,  namely,  as  Being- 
for-self ;  for  the  reference  to  itself  to  which  it  has  come,  arises  out 
of  mediation^  the  negation  of  the  negation.  The  Quantum  has  the 
Infinite,  the  For-self-determinedness  no  longer  out  of  it,  but  in 
itself. 

'The  Infinite,  which  in  the  infinite  progress  has  only  the  empty 

I  sense  of  a  non-being,  of  an  unreached,  but  sought  beyond,  is  in 
effect  nothing  else  than  Qtiality.  The  Quantum  as  indifferent 
limit  passes  out  beyond  itself  into  the  infinite;  it  seeks  so  nothing 
else  than  the  for-self-determinedness,  the  qualitative  moment, 
that,  however,  in  this  way,  is  only  a  To-be-to.  Its  indifference  to 
the  limit,  consequently  its  defect  of  beent-for-self-determinateness 
and  its  going  out  beyond  itself,  is  what  makes  the  Quantum 
Quantum  ;  that,  its  going-out,  is  to  be  negated,  and  to  find  for 
itself  in  the  infinite  its  absolute  determinateness. 

'Quite  generally:  the  Quantum  is  sublated  Quality;  but  the 
Quantum  is  infinite,  transcends  itself,  is  the  negation  of  itself; 
this  its  transcendence  is,  therefore,  an  sick  the  negation  of  the 
negated  Quality,  the  restoration  of  Quality ;  and  this  is  explicitly 
set,  that  the  externality  which  appeared  as  beyond,  is  determined 
as  the  oii^n  Moment  of  the  Quantum. 

I  '  The  Quantum  is  thus  set  as  repelled  from  itself,  whereby  there 
are  therefore  two  Quanta,  which,  nevertheless,  are  sublated^  only 
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are  as  moments  of  one  miity,  and  this  unity  is  the  determinateneea 

of  the  Quantum.  Tins  {Quantum)  thus  referred  to  itself  in 
externality  as  indifferent  limit,  and  consequently  qualitatively  eet,^ 
is  the  Qimntiiative  Relation.  In  relation  the  Quantum  is  extenml 
to  itself,  different  from  itself ;  this  its  externality  is  the  referriog 
of  one  Quantum  to  another  Quantum,  of  which  each  is  only  valid 
in  this  its  reference  to  its  other;  and  this  reference  constitutes  the 
defcerminateneas  (the  special  virtue)  of  the  Quantum  which  is  aa 
such  unity.  It  hag  in  this  reference  not  an  indifferent,  but  a 
qualitative  determination  \  is  in  this  its  externality  i*eturned  into 
itself,  is  in  the  same  that  which  it  is/ 

There  is  the  possibility  here  of  some  very  auxiliary  remarka — 
First  of  allj  the  contradiction  in  the  notion  of  an  infinitesimal,  an 
infinitely  great,  or  an  infinitely  little,  is  accomplished  with 
usual  Hegelian  masterliness  in  a  very  clear,  and,  as  things 
very  necessary  exposition.  It  is  to  be  at  once  Quantum  and 
Quantum,  that  is,  it  is  an  sick  the  infinite  progress :  now  it  is  the 
reduction  of  this  contradiction  to  the  nuity  of  relation  which  is 
the  relative  merit  of  Hegel  The  limitless  externality  which  lies 
in  the  notion  of  Quantum  or  Quantity  is  qualitative;  and  there^, 
fore  it  is  a  cheap  wonder  that  falls  prostrate  before  the  iclini 
quantities  that  can  be  conjured  up  in  the  quantitative  progress 
for  with  such  qiiality  such  qumitity  is  the  turn  of  a  hand.  Tlie 
bearing  which  intensive  magnitude— as  that,  as  it  were,  qualita-  ^^i 
tive  (hve^  which  has  nevertheless  its  affair  in  an  external  Man^-^^^^ 
has  on  the  subsequent  determiaation  of  Kelation  must  not  be  lost  ^H 
sight  of.  Degree,  quite  generally  as  degree,  has  what  constitutes 
its  determinateness  external  to  itself ;  but  there  is  no  end  to  the 
possibility  of  degree,  therefore  this  its  own  constitutive  ex ternalitjr, 
is  endless ;  or  trice  vcr&d,  the  constitutive  externality  being  end* 
lesSj  degree  is  endless  j  and  we  have  thus  in  perfectly  explicit 
expression  the  quantitative  spurious  infinite.  In  this  infinite,  the 
externality,  the  many,  can  be  seen  to  be  relatively  to  the  one,  the 
degree,  this  degree's  abstract  lum-being  as  such ;  or  this  abstnu^ 
non-being,  the  possibility  of  degree,  is  just  the  spurious  infinite. 
Now  all  this  is  the  very  fwtion  of  Quantum  in  general ;  Quantuoi 
is  itself  is  what  -t  vj^  through  its  own  outwardness.  We  m^j 
even  intensify  the  outwarduess  implied  in  the  notion  here;  for 
we  may  say,  the  Quantum  is  what  it  is  through  that  outwardneai 
which  it  is,  and  also  through  that  outwaixlnesa  which  it  is  net — 
any   quantitative  assignment   being    absolutely   relative.      This 
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relativity,  the  notioa  of  a  One  from  Two,  is  well  before  the  mind 
of  HegeL  As  always  relative,  the  assignment — Quantutn^-can  be 
seen,  then,  always  to  Jk^^ — in  infinittnfi,  Froni  tins  flight  it  is 
Hegel  s  bnsinesa,  by  virtue  of  the  notion,  to  recall  it, 

I  have  translated  Schlecht- J7?iendliche,  downright  infinite. 
The  sense  assigned  is  an  old  idiomatic  use  of  Schlechfc  as  seen  in 
Schlechthin,  Schlechtweg,  *&a ;  and  again,  looking  close,  the  Un 
of  Unendliche  seems  italicised,  which  somehow  plays  very  much 
into  the  hands  of  Schlecht  in  tlie  sense  of  downright  Beyond 
all  doubt,  however,  we  have  here  the  usoal  Hegelian  irony ;  what 
here  is  (hwnrigfU  to  figurate  conception  or  ordinary  reflexion  ia 

I  spurious  to  Hegeh 

f  The  reader  will  assist  himself  greatly  here  if  he  will  recall  the  swi 
speeie  miemitaiis,  and  reflect  that  it  is  the  pure  notion,  the  absolute, 
which  lies  under  all  these  forms.  It  was  the  sublation  of  Finite 
There- being,  for  example,  that  led  through  the  absolute  Being-for- 
self  into  the  form  of  Quantity  at  all :  all  then  was  One,  One,  One, — 
that  is,  Quantity ;  but  in  that  Quantity,  the  One,  Quality,  still  is. 

I*  Quantity,  then,  ia  an  sick  the  sublation  of  the  negation'— of  what 
negation  ?— why,  of  the  qualitative  negation,  of  qualitative  limit,  of 
the  fact  tliat  the  Voice^again  to  use  the  Voice — had  a  Kotitication 
diflereut  from  itself:  Quantity  is  the  negation  of  this  qualitative 
limit;  what  is,  is  One,  but  even  so  it  must  he  One,  One,  One: 
Quantity  is  the  coTidiimi  of  its  lift,  of  its  very  one-fuss.  All  this  ia 
very  plainly  present,  especially  in  the  last  four  paragraphs,  which 
have  been  just  translated.  The  One  is  always  One,  the  immediate  ; 
so  the  non-immediate  is  its  non-being,  the  negation  of  itself :  thus 
it  is  caught  (befangen)  in  the  spurious  Infinite,  the  SoUen  of  all 
kinds,  and  is  *  das  ungluckliche  Bewnsstseyn,'  the  unhappy  con- 
sciousness that  cannot  tind  ilscif,  but  is  for  ever  lost  in  its  other. 
All  this  disappears  before  the  simple  consideration  that  the  other 
ia  just  the  cottditioii,  the  presupposition  of  itself;  that  the  other  is 
for  it ;  that  ii  is  through  the  other  ;  that  it  is  One  just  because  it 

lis  One,  One,  One ;  that  it  is  the  other,  and  the  oiher  is  it.  This  is 
return  of  the  Quantum  into  Quality :  its  determinateness  as 
Quantum  is  its  own  externality ;  but  its  own  externality  was  the 
determinateness  of  Quality  also  :  sublation  of  the  externality  pro- 
duces a  like  qualitative  Being-for-self  in  both.  In  fact,  read  by 
this  absolute  light,  these  paragraphs  will  yield  a  perfectly  mar- 
vellous meaning.  While  on  one  side  all  the  assignments  of 
Quantity  are  placed  before  us  in  a  rigorous  exactitude  of  form 
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that  is  now  !or  the  first  time  witnessed,  on  the  other  side  we 
have  the  absolute  itseli  demonstrated  to  us,  and  in  those  necessities 
which  are  the  purest  outcomes  of  its  own  reason,  of  its  own  pulse, 
that  is,  of  its  own  sell  Here,  for  example,  we  see  that  Quantity 
is  not  a  thing  apart  and  by  itself,  not  something  peculiar,  inde- 
pendent and  isolated,  but  absolutely  one  with  quality,  absolutely 
one  with  what  is:  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  One  All,  and  it  is 
not  part  and  parcel,  but  is  that  One  All ;  for  in  no  other  way 
could  there  be  One,  One,  One,  a  life,  Quality:  Quantity,  in  truth, 
is  but  the  abstract  expression  of  that  concrete  fact.  To  generalise 
and  abstract  may  he  necessary,  but  it  is  more  necessary  now- 
adays to  conduct  our  abstractions  back  into  the  life  from  which 
they  have  been  sundered.  This  life  is  one  and  many:  these 
many  are  not  to  be  fixed  as  dead  immovable  solids  (bits  of  ioe) 
taken  up  from  the  One,  the  life  ;  they  are  to  be  taken  back,  re-dis- 
solved and  seen  as  they  are  in  the  living  One.  That  Quality  is 
Quality,  then,  is  just  that  Quantity  is  Quantity,  or  that  there  is 
Quantity ;  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  nexus  between  the 
two  entities ;  they  are  but  sides  of  one  and  the  same.  How  were 
an  internality  possible  without  an  externality  to  extend  it  ?  There 
is  not  here  internality  then,  and  there  externality  ;  but  what  is,  is  at 
once  external  and  internal,  and  such  constitution  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  thought  or  of  the  notion.  He  that  would  see  rightly, 
then,  must  always  see  in  connexion,  in  co-reference.  The  Absol- 
ute Negativity,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  this  is  the  key-note : 
what  is,  is  a  fire  that  feeds  itself;  the  fire  and  its  fuel  are  one; 
the  former  is  through  the  latter,  but  the  former  always  is,  there- 
fore the  latter  always  is,  and  the  one  is  the  other.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Life :  it  is  infinite,  for  that  through  which  it  is, 
the  aliment,  is  infinite  and  itself.  Thus  is  it  the  pure  negativity  or 
the  negation  of  the  negation,  for  it  is  through  its  other,  its  negation, 
which  at  the  same  time  it  negates :  the  Attraction  that  is  txplicU  is 
for  ever  fed  by  the  Repulsion  that  is  implimi.  In  this  way  it  is  that 
Hegel  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  formula  of  the  absolute  ;  and  this 
negation  of  the  negation,  this  necessary  duplicity  in  the  character  of 
every  actual  concrete  existence,  by  wbich  it  has  two  abstract  m 
relatively  abstract  sides,  he  has  followed  out  through  the  entire 
circle  of  the  universe,  up  from  the  abstractest  determination  to 
the  concretest,  and  this  too  by  an  absolutely  necessary  method, 
and  with  an  absolutely  necessary  beginning  and  end*  Hie 
duplicity  which  we  see  here  in  regard  to  Quality  and  Quantity  is 
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the  single  regulative  truth  of  things,  and,  the  element  of  thought 
being  it  and  it  nothing  but  thought,  it  is  not  more  regulative  than 
constitutive ;  it  is  what  is,  it  is  the  absolute,  it  is  the  pulse  of  God 
himself — at  least  as  expressed  in  this  universe.  Quantity  is  a 
neceasaij position — ^it  is  but  Quality,  completed  Quality,  Quality^ 
when  full -summed,  consummated  in  itself,  is  Quantity,  by  ▼ittue 
of  its  own  life,  its  own  continoance*  Quantity,  which  is  the  life 
of  Quality,  its  continuance,  withotit  which  Quality  were  not, 
which  is  required  to  extend  Quality,  returns  by  virtue  of  its  own 
notion  and  veritable  constitution  into  the  Quality  which  it  was 
supposed  to  have  left.  We  need  not  say,  indeed,  Quantity 
without  which  Quality  were  not;  for  that  is  simply  tautological, 
Quantity  being  very  evidently  just  the  same  thing  as  Quality, 
though  on  the  other  side.  That  Quality  be.  Quantity  is  a  necessary 
condition,  and  so  is  it  a  necessary  ingredient  of  Quality  itself. 
Witliout  the  Quantity  that  extends  it,  Quality  is  inconceivable 
and  impossible;  but  conversely  without  the  Quality  that,  so  to 
speak  here,  intends  it,  Quantity  is  iji conceivable  and  impossible. 
What  were  Quantum  and  Quanta  if  only  Quantitative  Quanturn 
and  Quanta?  Quantum  and  Quanta  must  contract  into  the 
ultimate  virtue,  into  the  essential  drop  of  Quality, — the  ones  are 
the  One:  Quantum  and  Quanta  are  only  for  Quality;  they  are 
only  Qualitative.  Time,  Space,  Matter,  the  Ego, — these  we  have 
already  seen  cited  as  examples  of  pure  quantity ;  but  they  are  all 
of  them  qualitative,  and  there  only  because  they  are  qualitative, 
they  are  necess^Lty  posiiioiis  of  the  absolute  in  the  way  in  wliich 
we  have  seen  such  necessity  as  regards  Quantity  when  referred  to 
Quality.  That  they  are  qualitative  is  evident  from  this,  that  each 
has  its  own  peeiiliariti/  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  absolutely  the  same 
pure  Quantity,  and  so  not  absolutely  pure  Quantity  at  all:  pure 
Quantity  as  such  is  just  the  out-of-itself  of  Quality,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  its  contimiance.  but  in  disa'ction,  discretion  and 
continuance  being  but  another  example  of  the  absolute  duplicity 
by  which  neither  is  possible  without  the  other,  or  either  is  the 
other.  Quality  is  the  One;  but  to  be  the  One,  it  must  be  One, 
One,  One  endlessly,  or  Quantity :  but  the  One  refers  these  Ones 
to  its  own  oneness — Quantitative  Relation.  However  it  may  be 
with  the  absolute,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  least,  that  Hegel  in 
pursuit  of  his  absolute  has  absolutely  worked  out  and  perfected, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  universal  history,  the  Metaphysic  or 
Theory  of  Quantity.     Whether,  then,  what  we  may  assign  as  the 
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ultimate  dictum  of  Hegel — thought  is  the  one  avaytctj,  and  the 
fwdyKt)  of  thought  gives  this  universe — be  true  or  not,  we  must 
be  thankful  for  the  vast  light  his  raetaphysic  has  thrown  on  th« 
particular  and  on   all   particulars.     This   brings  us  to   say  thafej 
before  entering  on  the  important  enunciations  of  Hegel  in  refer*] 
ence  to  the  Calculus  and  the  higher  analysis  in  general,  which 
form  the  subject-matter   of   the  three  very  long  and  laborious 
Remarks  by  the  first  of  which  we  now  stand,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  renew  the  values  of  Quantity  we  have  just  obtained, 
especially  those  which  bear  on  what  is  called  the  Quantitativa^ 
Infinite,   True  or    False,   Genuine    or    Spurious,   Legitimate  or 
Bastard. 

The  Qualitative  Infinite  we  probably  understand  thoroughlypj 
and  on  both  aspects,  from  our  illustration  of  the  absolute  Voio^l 
and  its  Notification.     The  Notification  as  finite  Note  after  finite 
Note  endlessly,  is  that  alternation  of  endedness  and  unendedness 
that  but  replace  each  other  and  repeat  themselves,  which  is  the 
spurious  infinite  of  Hegel,     The  absolute  Voice  itself,  which  is 
through  these  notes  and  these  notes,  typifies  the  true  Infinite.     In 
effect,  Finite  and  Infinite  are  but  a  certain  stage  of  the  Notion,,j 
of  the  one  double  single,  or  of  the  single  duplicity.     An  Infinite^ 
without  a  Finite  were  null,  as  a  Finite  without  an  Infinite  is  incon- 
ceivable and  impossible:  neither,  then,  is  possible  without  the 
other ;  eacli  implies  the  other  ; — either  is  the  other :  the  one  truth 
is  the  single  duplicity  that  is  both.     When  we  see  Finite  by  itself, 
and  Infinite  by  itself,  we  see  a  concrete  Notion,  or  a  phase  of  the 
concrete  Notion,  in  each  of  its  two  abstract  sides  alternately.     The 
truth  (say)  is  the  absolute  Voice  which  is  through  its  other,  whic 
other  it  also  negates  or  sublates ;  and  so  it  is  the  negation  of  the 
negation,  the  pure  negativity,  the  veritable  Infinite. 

This  Infinite  as  One  passed  through  what  we  may  call  Monar^i 
dology  or  the  Metaphysic  of  the  Monad  into  the  indiflferent  con- 
tinuous oneness  which  emerged  as  Quantity.     Quantity  showed^ 
itself  immediately  as  Continuous  or  Discrete  ;  both  of  which  wen 
together  again  in  the  notion  of  limit,  which  was  found  to  be  not 
only   the  common,  but  the  entire  truth  of  each.      limit  next , 
manifested  itself  as  Quantum  or  Number^  which  went  adondefl 
into  Extensive  and   Intensive  Quanta,  but  collapsed  again  into 
the  quantitative  Something  which,  as  the  very  quality  or  notion 
of  Quantum,  is  endless  self-externality,  or  the  quantitative  Infinite. 
The  quantitative  Infinite  is  first  the  spurious  Infinite  of  Quantum 
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er  into  its  indifferent  limit  But  this  flight  or  trans- 
cen3ence  is  in  its  truth  a  transcendence  of  the  one  Quantum  as 
well  as  of  the  other:  this  is  a  reference  of  Quantum  to  Quantum, 
is  qualitative,  and  the  true  Quantitative  Infinite  of  Quantitative 
Eelation.  Simple  consideration  siib  specie  ctUrnUatis  of  the  One 
that  issued  from  Quality  and  emerged  in  Quantity  leads  readily 
to  all  these  forms.  But,  not  to  go  too  far  back— as  limitless  one, 
one,  one  that  is  always  away  over  into  another  one,  it  is  the 
spurious  infinite,  while  as  return  to  its  own  oneness  in  all  these 
ones  it  is  the  true  Infinite  and  a  return  to  Quality.  This  can  be 
characterised^  too,  as  the  trv^e  refitximi  fm'  tis  here.  Lastly,  in  an 
objective  mode  of  looking,  the  oneness  that  results  from  the 
reflexion  of  one  to  one  is— Quantitative  Relation,  and  is  here  the 
true  Quantitative  Infinite^  as  it  is  Qualitative,  or  as  it  is  the  return 
of  Quality  to  itself  from  Quantity,  I  may  add,  that  once  having 
the  absolute  as  Om,  or  just  the  form,  character,  determination,  or 
term  of  One,  the  whole  of  Quantity,  and  of  all  that  holds  of  it,  is 
potentially  given. 


Bemark  1. 

The  PrtciM  Nature  of  the  Noiion  of  the  MatJi^Tjiatical  InJinUc, 

•The  Infinite  which  the  higher  analysis  has  introduced  into 
mathematical  science,  while  it  has  led  to  vast  results  in  practice, 
has  been  always  attended  with  great  difiSculties  in  iheojy.  The 
latter,  indeed,  has  never  been  able  to  justify  the  former  ;  confirma- 
tion has  been  required  for  the  results,  as  it  were,  from  without; 
and  the  operation  itself  has  been  rather  granted  as  incorrect.  This 
is  a  false  position  in  itself — unscientific — and  no  science  so  situated 
can  be  either  sure  of  its  application  or  certain  of  its  extent 

*  What  is  interesting  to  philosophy  here  is,  that  while  this,  the 
Mathematical  Infinite,  is  at  bottom  the  True  Infinite,  it  is  the 
False  or  Metaphysical  Infinite  before  which  it  is  summoned  and 
required  to  justify  itsell  The  former,  indeed  (mathematic),  defends 
itself  by  rejecting  the  competence  of  the  latter  (metaphysic),  and 
by  professing  to  own  no  authority  but  that  of  its  own  consistency 
on  its  own  field.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  metaphysic  cannot 
deny  the  value  of  the  splendid  results  achieved  by  mathematic  in 
consequence  of  the  Infinite  in  question,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  latter  science,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to  procure  for  its 
own  self  a  clear  conscience  as  regards  the  notion  it  has  introduced 
and  the  dependent  processes. 
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'  So  far  as  the  difficulty  concerns  the  notion  alone,  that  is  a 
matter  of  no  nioineut  to  any  science  which  has  rightly  possessed 
itself  of  an  chmcni,  and  trnly  distributed  it  But  here  in  the 
science  concerned  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  method  on 
which,  as  a  science,  it  rests.  It  permits  itself^  for  example,  U^^fl 
handle  Infinite  Quanta  as  if  they  were  Finite  Quanta,  and  yet  to^^ 
apply,  in  determination  of  the  former,  expedients  which  it  absol- 
ntely  rejects  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Justification,  it  is  true,  is 
sought  for  the  application  of  these  expedients,  in  the  fact,  that 
their  results  can  be  p7'oved  from  elsewhere.  But  while,  on  one 
side,  all  results  have  not  been  so  proved,  it  is,  on  the  other  side, 
the  very  object  of  the  new  method,  not  only  to  shorten,  but  in 
certain  respects  to  supersede  the  old,  and  obtain  results  impossible 
to  the  old.  Again,  a  residt  cannot  justify  a  inanner  per  se  ; 
the  manner  here  has  tliia  inexactitude  in  it,  that  it  now  introdu< 
as  the  very  essential  of  the  operation,  what  it  presently  rejects 
too  small  to  be  of  any  account  Nay,  what  is  more  extraordin 
still,  the  results  obtained  from  this  process,  the  inexactitude 
which  is  admitted,  are,  as  Carnot  says,  "  not  merely  free  '  from 
sensible  error/  but  rigorously  exacts  And  we  know  all  the  while 
that  something  actually  was  omitted— something  not  quite  z&tfk 
This  is  not  truth  as  such — correctness  as  such — neither  of  which 
admits  of  a  less  or  a  more.  Again,  be  it  with  the  result  as  it  may, 
proof  as  such  is  an  interest,  and  in  mathematical  science 
ifUeresi  proper. 

*It  will  be  interesting,  then,  to  examine  closer  the  vanout= 
modes  in  which  the  genei-al  notion  involved  has  been  viewed, 
as  w^ell  as  the  various  expedients  which  have  been  adopted  to 
justify  it 

*  The  usual  definition  of  the  mathematical  Infinite  is,  that  it  id 
a  magniticdt  icyond  which — w^hen  it  is  infinitely  great — there  is  no 
greater,  or — when  it  is  infinitely  small — no  wialler^  or  which,  ia 
the  one  case,  ia  greater,  and,  in  the  other,  smaller,  than  any  assign- 
able magnitude.  This  definition  does  not  express  the  true  notion 
involved,  but  only  that  contradiction  which  is  the  spurious  pro* 
gressus ;  and  again  if  Quanta  are,  as  mathematic  elsewhere  avows, 
what  can  be  lessened  or  increased,  then  plainly  it  is  not  Quanta  u 
such  that  we  have  now  before  us, 

*  This  is  already  something  gained,  and  this  is  what  usually  just 
fails  to  be  seen :  the  Quantum  as  such  is  sublated,  its  character  if 
now  of  an  infinite  nature,  and  yet  its  fuantitative  d€i€rminQi0ntt$^ 
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is  to  he  conceived  as  still  somehow  persisting.  It  is  m  continuing 
to  regard  wlmt  is  infinite  as  finite,  as  Quantum,  that  more  or  less 
becomes  capable  of  being  falsely  attributed  to  what  is  infinite. 
The  iufioite  of  a  unity  that  is  2,  or  3,  or  4,  &c,,  for  example, 
may  be  regarded  as  greater  than  an  infinite  of  a  unity  that  is  only 
1,  &c.  How  this  depends  on  an  infinite  being  still  regarded  as 
Quantum  is  evident     Kant — (but,  as  usual,  this  is  reserved). 

I*  We  have  seen  that  the  true  Infinite  Quantum  is  infinite  in 
itself  {an  ihm  mlbst) ;  it  is  this  inasmuch  as  both  the  Quantum 
Ws  such  and  its  beyond  of  externality,  through  which  beyond  it 
has  its  constitutive  deterniinateness,  are  equally  sublated*  The 
Quantum  is  thus  gone  into  unal  self-reference.  It  itself  and  its 
externality,  however,  are  still  there  as  moments :  it  is  the  infinite 
Quantum  as  containing  and  being  its  own  negated  externality.  But 
this  is  Quality:  it  is  not  any  particular  assignable  Quantum :  it  is 
the  constitution  of  Quantum  as  such  universally,  and  so  Quality. 

[*  One  can  readily  sublate  the  infinite  series  of  Notes,  through 
which  the  Voice  is,  into  the  one  infinite  voice  *] ;  but,  though  the 
one  infinite  Quantum  can  be  conceived  as  only  through  the  series 
of  finite  Quanta,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  a  qualitative  infinite 
Quantum  by  sublation  into  its  unity  of  the  whole  infinite  variety 
or  externality  of  the  linite  series.  This^  however,  is  what  is  required 
to  be  done :  the  relatiinty  of  Quantity  is  to  be  conceived  in  its 
own  infinite  qualitative  fornL  Its  infinitude  is  that  it  is  a 
qualitative  determinateness.  The  relativity,  once  firmly  caught, 
can  be  seen  to  be  but  moment,  Quantitative  determinateness  in 
Qualitative  form.  As  moment  it  depends  on  its  other ;  it  has  its 
determination  from  this  other ;  it  has  a  meaning  only  in  relation 
to  what  stands  in  relation  with  it.  Apart  from  this  relation  it  is 
nothing;  and  is,  in  this  respect,  unlike  Quantum  as  such,  which 
as  such  seems  wholly  passive,  indififerent  as  regards  relation,  and 
even  in  relation  to  possess  its  own  immediate,  settled  form.  But  as 
moment  in  relation,  its  passivity  and  indifference  disappear;  its 
immediacy  is  sublated  ;  it  is  what  it  is  through  another.  Quite 
generally  now,  then,  the  Quantum  that  has  taken  up  this  attitude 
to  its  own  externality  (quite  generally)  can  be  seen  to  have  sub- 
lated itself  into  a  Quahtative  Unity ;  it  is  infinite  Being-for-self, 
but  possesses  and  is  quantitative  Being-for-One.  Or  we  may  say 
that  quantitatively  it  is  a  Fur-Eines,  a  Being-for-One,  while 
qualitatively  it  is  a  Being- for-aelf.     Or  again  we  might  almost  say 

*  See  next  note. 
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that  it  is  quantitative  matter  (the  For-One)  idealised  into  qualita- 
tive form  (the  For-selfJ.  This  distinction  is  very  difficult  to 
realise.  Though  something  has  here  been  added  in  elucidation, 
the  reader  wiU  do  well  to  re-read — 'c  The  Infinitude  of  the 
Quantum/ together  with  the  relative  comments — for  this  notion  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  the  key-note  of  all  that  follows.  The 
moments  are  simply  these :  there  is  Quantum  and  its  Beyond;  so 
put  they  flee  each  other  and  we  have  the  spurious  Infinite  through 
their  alternate  repetition ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  repeated :  the 
Quantum  is  to  be  seen  to  depend  on  the  beyond ;  the  beyond  is 
to  be  seen  to  constitute  it:  the  beyond,  then,  is  to  be  taken 
up  into  it  to  the  formation  of  a  single  notion^  a  one  infinite 
qualitative  whole, — ^the  qtuiiity  being  the  pemliartiy  of  its 
constitution  * 

*  This  notion  will  be  found  to  constitute  at  bottom  the  mathe- 
matical Infinite ;  and  it  itself  will  become  clearer  in  the  progress 
of  a  consideration  of  the  various  stages  of  the  expression  of  Uie 
Quantum  as  a  moment  of  j^eiatmn,  from  the  lowest,  where  it  is  yet 
at  the  same  time  Quantum  as  such,  up  to  the  higher,  where  it 
obtains  the  signification  (value)  and  the  expression  of  special 
infinite  magnitude. 

*The  first  example,  then,  will  be  Quantum  in  relation  as  ex-  ! 
hibited  in  fractions.  The  fraction  f ,  for  instance,  is  quite  a  finit^^H 
expression,  and  possessed  of  a  quite  finite  value,  the  exponent  oB^ 
quotient ;  nevertheless  it  is  different  from  the  whole  numbers,  1, 
2y  3,  &c.  It  is  not  immediate  as  they  are,  but  mediate ;  the  virtiie 
it  possesses  is  neither  2  nor  7,  but  as  it  were  that  virtue  which 
depends  on  the  relativity  of  these  two  virtues  mutually.  The 
subktion  of  immedian/ hm  introduced  quite  a  change,  then:  the 
immediacy  is  no  longer  the  essential,  but  the  mediacy ;  and  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  retained,  the  former  may  be  as  it  likes.  Thus 
a  certain  infinitude  emerges:  2  may  become  4,  6,  &c. ;  and  for 
7  we  may  substitute  14,  21,  &c.  In  this  way  we  see  more  plainly 
that  it  is  not  an  immediate  2  or  7  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  for 
both  the  2  and  the  7  may  be  changed  infinitely,  provided  onlj^H 
their  relativity  be  preserved :  f  has  now,  then,  taken  on  a  certain^l 
qualitative  character,  inasmuch  as  ita  quantitative  character — 
its  composing  Quanta — manifest  a  certain  iudiflerence,  in  having 

*  Exact  tmuAlntion  waa  not  &t  first  intended  in  thiii  Remirk  —  hoaem  the  id- 
mission  otadditimis  {ik^  *voicef^  kc)  as  aboTO|  thougli  comprossioti  wu  tho  gonenl 
object. 
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become  susceptible  of  infinite  change.  The  2  and  7  together,  then, 
are  very  different  from  what  they  are  apart :  the  passive,  inert, 
quantitative  limit  which  eachj  as  2  or  as  7,  has,  is  sublated  into  a 
certain  infinitude;  their  value  seems  no  longer  merely  quantitative 
and  of  the  nature  of  2  and  7 ;  this  value,  or  their  virtue,  seems  to 
have  gone  over  into  a  qualitative  drop,  the  qualitative  Being-for- 
self,  while  at  the  same  time  quantitative  determinateness  seems 
Lstill  to  be  preserved,  to  enter  as  moment,  as  the  Being-for-One. 
I  The  2  and  the  7  are  -fiioments  in  fact ;  they  are  no  longer  2  and  7, 
but  each  is  what  it  is  as  in  the  relation,  and  so  endlessly  variable. 
That  the  virtue  here  is  qualitative  will  readily  appear,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  Quality  is  but  seyende  Bestimmtheit,  beent 
deteronnateness.  The  be^ut  determinateness  which  is  here 
again  may  be  considered  of  an  infinite  nature,  as  it  rests  on 
an  infinite  relation,  or  on  Quanta  which  are  of  an  infinite 
character.  The  Quantitativity  of  2  as  of  7  remains,  but  as  in 
itself  qualitative,  seeing  that  each  is  what  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
another 

*Such  fraction,  however,  is  no  perfect  expression  of  Infinitude: 

jthe   finite  and   quantitative   character  of   divisor,  dividend,  and 

I  quotient — their  mutual  indifference  and  externality  as  Quanta — 

lare  too  obvious.     Its  value  as  an  illustration  depends  wholly  on 

the  infinitude  which  comes  upon  its  Quanta  when  they  cease  to 

function  as  direct  or  immediate  Quanta,- — on  the  fact  that  Quantity 

seems  to  become  indifferent,  if  the  Quality  but  remain, 

I     *  The  more  general  form  ~j-  might  appear,  so  far,  more  eligible 

as  an  expression  for  the  Infinite;  nevertheless,  as  valueless  in 
itself,  as  altogether  symbolical  and  dependent  on  another,  it  is 
quite  indifferent  and  external,  and  so  inapplicable  as  illustration 
here. 

'  The  relation  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  fraction,  then,  implies 
these  two  characters :  fii'stly,  that  it  is  Quantum ;  secondly,  that 
it  is  not  immediate  but  mediate  Quantum,  or  that  it  implies  the 
qualitative  antithesis  {Le.^  a  one  of  two,  a  reflexion  into  self  from 
refiexion  to  other).  The  single  virtue  of  the  relation  is  the 
'determinate  but  indifferent  thing  it  is,  because  it  has  returned 
out  of  its  otherwiseness  (the  con  trapesed  numbers)  into  itself, 
and  is  so  far  an  infinite*  In  other  words,  it  is  the  secret  quality 
that  2  has  to  7,  or  7  to  2,  that  is  the  thing,  no  matter  what 
quantitative  amount  this  secret  quality  may  assume.     The   two 
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characters  are  more  distinct  when  developed  in  the  following 
familiar  form : — 

'The  fraction  f-  can  be  expressed  as  *285714  .  .  .,  =-— -  as 

1-f  a+a'^+a'-f ,  &c.  In  this  form,  the  fraction  is  as  an  infiniie 
serks;  the  fraction  itself  is  called  the  Sum  or  the  Jlnite  e^qtremon 
of  the  series.  These  terms  were,  perhaps,  more  correct,  however, 
if  converted.  Comparing  the  two  expressions,  f  on  the  one  side  of 
the  equation  and  its  decimal  expansion  on  the  other,  and  so  with 
the  other  fraction,  we  find  that  the  side  which  is  the  expansion  or 
infinite  series  expresses  the  fraction  no  longer  as  relation,  but  aa 
Quantum,  as  an  Amount,  as  a  number  of  Quanta  which  add  them- 
selves to  each  other.  That  the  amount  consists  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  so  again  of  relations,  is  not  a  consideration  here ;  for  the 
question  refers  wholly  to  the  anion nt  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the 
unity  concerned,  A  number  consisting  of  several  places  of  figures 
is  still  an  amount ;  and  the  unities  of  the  amount  are  not  required 
to  be  considered  in  their  peculiarity  as  units  of  the  general 
decimal  system.  Nor  is  it  to  be  objected  that  all  fractions  do 
not,  like  f ,  yield  an  infinite  decimal  series ;  for  every  fraction  may 
be  expressed  as  a  numerical  system  of  another  unity  than  the 
decimal  ona 

'  In  the  expansion,  the  infinitude  of  relation  has  disappeaz^, 
then,  and  has  now  the  form  of  an  endless  series. 

'  But  this  aeries  is  evidently  the  spurious  Infinite-  It  is  the 
contradiction  to  state  what  is  a  relation  and  of  qualitative  nature 
as  relation-less  and  mere  Quantum,  Thus>  carried  out  to  what 
extent  it  may,  there  is  always  a  mhuis:  such  series  is  but  a 
Sollen,  a  To-be-to;  a  Beyond  that  is  ever  beyond  is  here  inevit- 
able. This  is  the  permanent  contradiction  that  ensues  from  the 
attempt  to  express  what  is  qualitative  as  a  quantitative  amount 

*  The  inexaditiide  is  here  in  actuality,  which  is  only  in  appear- 
ance in  the  true  mathematical  Infinite.  Both  in  mathematic  and  in 
philosophy  the  true  Infinites,  True  and  False,  are  to  be  carefully 
discriminated.  In  spite  both  of  some  early  and  of  some  recent 
attempts,  infinite  series  is  no  legitimate  or  necessary  expression  oE 
the  true  Infinite.  Such  series  is  inferior  as  an  expression  even  to 
the  fraction, 

*  The  infinite  series  remains  a  Sollen,  a  To-be-to ;  it  expresses 
^wi  what  U  is  to  express.  What  it  expresses  is  burthened  with 
a  beyond,  and  is  different  from  what  it  is  to  express.     It  is 
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infinite  as  incomplete,  and  reaches  not  the  other  which  is  to  com- 
plete it.  What  is  properly  there  is  a  Finite,  and  stated  as  a 
Finite :  it  is — not  that — which  it  is  to  be.  The  Jlnite  expression » 
on  the  other  hand,  the  snm^  is  without  deficiency*  It  has  what  the 
other  only  seeks.  The  beyond  is  recalled  from  flight  What  it  is 
and  is  to  he  are  unseparated  and  the  same. 

'The  distinction  is  closer  this: — ^In  the  infinite  series  the  n^a- 
ttve  is  outside  of  what  is  stated,  as  that  is  only  a  part  of  the 
amonnt  Id  the  ^lite  expressimi,  on  the  contrary,  a  relation,  the 
negative  is  immanent  as  the  determinedness  of  the  aides  of  the 
relation  through  one  another ;  it  is  thus  as  returned  to  within  itself, 
a  self-referent  unity,  negation  of  the  negation  {both  sides  being  but 
moinents) ;  it  has  thus  the  character  of  infinitude  within  itself. 
The  finite  expression  is  thus  the  injinite  expression ;  the  sum 
is  a  relation.  The  infinite  series  is  in  truth  su7Hf  no  relation,  but 
an  aggregate.  The  series,  then,  is  what  is  finite ;  it  is  an  imperfect 
aggregate,  and  remains  defective  ;  it  is  determinate  Quantum,  but 
less  than  it  should  be.  What  fails  again  is  also  a  determinate 
Quantum,  and  it  is  this  deficiency  that  constitutes  what  is  mfinite 
in  the  series — this  in  the  formal  point  of  view  that  it  is  what 
fails,  what  is  noty  a  non-being ;  in  real  meaning  and  value  it  is  a 
determinate  Quantum,  What  is,  only  with  what  is  not^  constitutes 
what  is  to  be  but  is  not  able  to  be.  This  word  infinite,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  series  so  called,  is  to  common  opinion  something  high 
and  hA)hi ;  such  opinion  is  but  superstition,  the  superstition  of 
understanding ;  that  depends,  however,  only  on  a  want,  {Negative, 
as  used  above,  has  reference  to  the  necessary  negation,  the  necessary 
other,  required  for  qualitative  distinctivity  or  determi  oaten  ess* 
'*  Formal  point  of  view  "^^it  is  only  as  regards  /gtth  that  the  series 
18  infinite,  that  what  fails  is  always  not,  &c.). 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  infinite  series  incapable  of 
being  summed ;  but  this  is  an  external  and  contingent  circumstance 
with  reference  to  the  form  of  series  as  such.  These  involve  an 
incommensurability,  or  the  impossibility  of  representing  the 
implied  quantitative  relation  as  a  Quantum.  The  infinitude  of 
such  series  is  of  a  higher  order  than  in  those  that  may  be  summed  ; 
b»it  the  form  of  series  as  such  is  still,  even  in  these  cases,  the 
spurious  Infinite. 

'  The  usual  metaphysical  Infinite,  and  not  the  true  mathematical 
Infinite,  it  is,  then,  which  ought  to  be  called,  not  the  absolute,  but 
the  relative  Infinite.    There  must  be  a  conversion  of  dignity  in 
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these  references.     What  cannot  sublate  its  other  is  Finite ;  what 
has  sublated  this  other  and  united  it  to  itself  is  Infinite.* 


•  For  the  sake  only  of  the  illustration  it  contains,  it  may  be  worth  while  notic 
the  curious  attempt  of  Thomas  Taylor,  in  Mb  *  Dissertation  on  Nullities,*  to  [ 
through  eJtpedientB  which  are  at  bottom  only  the  5pf*rw>i*»  InfiniU^  that  there  exiat 

*  Nullities/  '  not  Nothings/  but  *  in&nitely  smaU  quantitiea  *  that  '  belong  to,  with- 
out being  quantity/  and  '  havu  a  subaistonce  prior  to  number  and  even  to  the 
monad  itself/  Such  Nullities  are  1— 1,  2  — 2»  3—3,  &c.;  and  these,  in  order,  are 
stated  by  Taylor  to  be  infinitely  small  quantities  of  1,  of  2,  of  3,  &cu  Of  1 — 1,  he 
saySj  it  '  is  not  the  same  with  0,  or,  in  other  words,  1 — 1  considered  collectirelj,  or 
as  one  thingt  i^  not  the  same  with  1  considered  as  taken  from  one,  ao  as  to  laaT« 
nothing/    The  key-note  of  this  Thomaa  *  Taylor  a  Theorem'  is,  that  4  is  e<^ual  1 

V^,  which,  when  expanded,  becomes  I  — 1-|-1  — 1,  +  &€.,  ad  injinitum.     Tayli 

while  he  accepta  the  summation  of  this  aeriea  at  the  bands  of  the  Bf  athematiciaiit, 
seema — for  he  is  by  no  means  explicit— t<j  object  to  theite  gentlemen  that  they  aw 

•  Yery  far  from  suspecting  *  that  they  have  aeeomplished  at  the  same  time  the  sum- 
mation of  the  'infinite  Nullities/  He,  for  h'm  part,  however,  evidently  seea  very 
clearly  that,  1  —  1  being  0,  (1-1) +  (1  —  1),  which  is  the  siiigle  charmcteristie  snd 
constitutive  act  of  the  scries,  must  be  but  a  summation  of  0  to  D  all  through  ;  and 
conaequently  that,  as  this  summation  issues,  not  in  nothing,  but  in  4,  1 — 1  is,  afler 
all,  not  a  Nothing,  hut  a  *  Nullity/ — a  quantity  infinitely  smalL  Taylor  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  point  out — what  *  it  is  singoliir  that  neither  Eulor,  nor  any  other  Mathe- 
matician,   should  have  considered '—' that  --^     ^      ,  .'  4—1X1^0X1*   *^*^  "* 

short,  all  fractions,  whose  nuuieratora  are  Unity,  and  whose  denominators  are  di^ 
trihuted  into  Unities,  will,  when  resolved  into  infinite  series,  be  equal  to  this 
1  —  1+1^1,  &^  .  infinitely/  Hi^  does  not  on  that  account,  however,  alter 
original  conclusion  that  *  the  sum  of  the  infinite  nullities  is  i/  Surely,  ni 
less,  he  lias  now  an  equal  title  to  Infer  that  this  same  sum  is  |t  i,  i,  &c.  Nay,  (, 
if  ii  it  ^^*i  ^  infi7iitumt  being  all  equal  to  the  same  thing  and  conseqaently  to 
one  another,  surely  he  has  now  an  equal  title  to  infer  that  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  ia 
general  all  number  or  numbers  whatever,  are  similarly  equal  !  Another  instancv 
of  a  like  confusion  ia  this  i  *  If  1  —  5,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  considered,  wu 
always  tlie  same  as  --4,  and  1-2  the  same  as  —  J,  then,  since  —  X  divided  by—* 
is  equal  to  ^,.  1—2  divided  by  1  —  5  would  also  be  equal  to  |  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  equtd  to  the  infinite  series  X-|-3-f  15+  &c/  Taylor  a  error  is  the  onusston  to 
perceive  that  all  his  Infinites  are  *  spurious  * :  had  he  but  covipklnd  them  by  wh»t 
Hegel  names  the  'defect/  the  *  failing  determinate  Quantum,'  and  Enler — a  few 
pages  before  the  one  cited  by  Taylor  himself — ^the  'reuudnder*  (which  remainder 

ia,  to  the  cases  mentioned, +j--^»  +^  ,  ^^'  iiXfXfiri*   fr5'  ••l«*^«n*^ 

75 
tivdyi  +J,  +J,  +i,  — -ror— 18|)»  he  would  have  found  them  instantly  ooSTVtid 

into  the  original  relations,  },  J,  J,  and  1.  Theae  two  one-fourths  soggoai  tliati  M 
similar  reiisouing,  Taylor  might  have  declared  1  —  1+1  —  1,  &c.  =  l-f^+15+75> 
i:c, ;  but  in  this  aud  in  the  otKt  r  cjises,  ahsurdity  and  confusion  dinappear  dirsdlj 
the  spurioitji  vn-endtd  is  fuded  by  what  it  wantt — the  rrliitivp  remainder,  E]MWhitt9 
I'ay lor— possibly,  in  similar  cases,  Mathematiciana  genenilly — might  rafltet  wiA 
l>rofit  on   the   Hegel iau   distinction   between  o|>erating  (through   'incretii'  ilA 
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*  It  is  in  the  sense  of  these  findings,  that  Spinoza  opposes  the 
notion  of  the  true  to  that  of  the  false  Infinite,  and  illustrates  the 
same  by  examples. 

'  Spinoza  defines  the  Infinite  as  the  absolute  affirmation  of  the 
existence  of  a  nature  of  any  kind;  the  Finite,  on  the  contrary,  as 
determiTiuteyiess,   as   ncgatwn.      The   absolute    affirmation   of    an 
existence  is  to  be  taken,  namely,  as  self 'reference,  not  as  what  is 
because  another  is :  the  finite,  on  the  contmry,  is  the  negation,  a 
ceasing  as  mere  referentiality  to  another  that  out  of  it  begins. 
Absolute  affirmation  is  inadequate,  however,  to  the  notion  of  the 
Infinite;   which   is   not   immiediaie  affirmation,   but  as   what   is 
restored  through  reBexion  of  the  other  into  itself,  or  as  negation  of 
the  negative.     But  the  substance  of  Spinoza  and  its  absolute  unity 
are  fixed  and  immovable:  they  have  not  the  form  of  the  self  with 
self- mediating  unity ;  they  possess  not  the  notion  of  the  negative 
unity  of  the  self,  subjectivity. 
B     *  Spinoza's  example  of  the  Infinite  is  the  space  between  two 
"^circles,  one  of  which,  without  touching,  and  without  being  con- 
centric, is  contained  within  the  other.     *The  mathematicians/  he 
says,  *  demonstrate  that  the  inequalities,  which  are  possible  in  such 
a  space,  are  infinite,  not  from  the  infinite  number  of  the  parts,  for 
its  magnitude  is  fixed  and  limited,  and  I  can  assume  such  spaces 
as  greater  and  smaller,  but  because  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
exceeds  every  deterniinateness/     This  infinite  of  Spinoza,  then,  is 
present  and   complete,  not  any  unended  number  or  series;  the 
space,  in  his  example,  is  limited,  but  it  is  infinite  because  *tlie 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  exceeds  every  determinateness,'  because 
the  magnitude  contained  in  it  cannot  be  expressed  as  a  Quantum. 
The  infinite  of  a  series  he  names  the  i^}fimt€  of  the  imagination ; 
that  again  which  is  self- referent,  the  infinite  of  thmitjht^  or  infinitum 
adiL     The  latter  is  aduallg  infinite,  because  it  is  complete  within 
itself  and  present.     The  other  has  no  actuality,  something  fails 

The  -f-  or  i is,  like  Spinoza's  space,  so  far  finite,  and  can  be 

^f  '  diminution  ')  on  what  is  Quantity,  and  on  wliat  ia  no  longer  Quantity.  School- 
loys,  with  a  single  string,  produce,  hy  paasing  loop  throui^h  loop  and  tightening 
loop  00  loop,  a  very  sufficient  whii>-cord,  which  seems  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
sufficiently  solid-looking  knot* :  one  pull  at  the  tail  of  the  last  oiitj,  howevar,  and 
tLe  whole  Buries  vanishes  into  iU  tirst  Otu,  the  single  striog.  Thua  Taylor*fi  series 
remmitied  solid  to  him  hecausw  he  forgot  to  pull  the  tail,  the  remainder.  This  at 
leaat  Ulnatrates  whiit  Ha  gel  U  so  anxious  to  tnakw  clear,  the  sptrwiisri^si  of  unended 
jnvgreitus  r^mrded  as  an  Infinite,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  excuaed  by  the  r^der* 
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aasumed  aa  greater  or  smaller ;  but  it  admits  Dot  of  the  absurdity 
of  a  greater  or  less  Infinite  ;  for  this  Quantum  of  the  whole  affects 
not  the  relation  of  its  moments,  *'the  nature  of  the  thing/'  that  is, 
the  qualitative  determination  of  the  magnitude.  What  in  the 
infinite  series  is  there  is  not  only  a  finite  Quantum,  but,  moreover, 
a  defective  one.  Imagination  clings  to  the  Quantum  as  such,  aod 
reflects  not  on  the  qualitative  peculiarity  which  constitutes  the 
reason  of  the  existent  incommensurability. 

*This  incommensurability — that  of  Spinoza's  example — compre- 
hends within  it  the  functions  of  curved  lines,  and  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  true  mathematical  infinite  which  is  connected  with  such 
functions  and  with  the  functions  of  variable  magnitudes  in  generals 

*  In  ^  both  numerator  and  denominator,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in 

a  certain  manner,  infinitely  variable  j  t  again  is  infinitely  vari- 
able in  a  still  more  unrestricted  sense;  if  in  the  functions  of 
variable  quantities,  then,  x  and  »/  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
such  quantities  as  2,  7,  cr,  6,  &c.,  the  principle  of  distinction  must 
rest  on  sometbiog  else  than  variableness  as  such  or  in  general 
Variable  quantibj^  then,  as  an  expression  that  is  to  be  specifically 
distinctive,  is  extremely  vague,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  badly 
chosen  for  characters  of  quantity  which  have  their  interest  and 
their  principle  of  operation  in  mmdhing  quUe  else  than  their  mere 
variableness, 

*In  f  the  2  and  the  7  are,  each  of  them,  a  fixed  independent 
Quantum,  and  any  co-reference  or  connexion  is  not  essential  to 

them.     In  ^  too,  both  a  and  h  are  such  quanta  as  are  supposed  to 

remain  the  quanta  which  they  are  apart  from,  and  independent  of, 

the    relation.      Moreover,   f   and    j^   have   fixed   quotients;    the 

relation  constitutes  an  amount  of  unities,  the  denominator 
corresponding  to  the  latter  and  the  numerator  to  the  former. 
To  express  it  otherwise,  whatever  change  is  made  on  the  2  and 
the  7  (as  ioto  4  and  14,  &c.),  the  relation  as  Quantum  remains 

the  same.     This  is  all  changed,  however,  in  the  function  —  ^p^ 

for  example.  Here  x  and  y  represent  variable  Quanta  capable  of 
receiving  determinate  values ;  hut  it  is  not  on  x  and  y,  but  on  x 
and  y*,  that  the  quotient  depends.  That  is,  x  and  y  are  not  only 
variable,  but  their  relation  is  no  hxed  quantum  but  as  a  quantum 
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also  absolutely  variable.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar  variableneaa 
I  of  the  quotient  ia,  that  the  relation  is  not  of  one  quantity  to 
another,  but  of  one  quantity  to  the  sq^mre  of  another.  This 
introduction  of  a  poiver  into  the  relation  is  the  civoi'indancc  to  be 
regarded  as  the  fuudanuMal  delf^nnination ;  the  relation  of  a 
magnitude  to  a  power  is  no  quantum,  bnt  essentially  a  qualitative 
relation.— Now  in  such  functions  as  that  of  the  straight  line,  the 

relation  does   not   concern  a  power  ;    -=a   contains   a   fraction 

quite  similar  to  j-;  the  fraction  is  an  ordinary  one,  the  quotient 

an  ordinary  one :  such  functions,  therefore,  are  only  fonn-ally 
functions  of  variable  quantities,  and  have  not  that  character  to 
which  the  principle  of  the  Calculus  applies.  In  view  of  the 
specific  difference  which  we  have  here  so  strongly  before  us,  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  introduced  for  the  functions 
named  variable  not  only  a  specific  name,  but  specific  sigris  also, 
and  different  from  those  of  the  usual  unknown  quantities  in 
algebra.  It  is  to  fail  to  see  the  peculiarity  of  the  Calculus  and 
the  need  from  which  it  sprung,  that  there  should  be  included 
within  its  matter  such  functions  as  those  of  the  first  degree.  It  is 
right  to  complete  the  generalisation  of  a  method,  but  it  is  a 
misunderstanding  here  so  to  leave  the  specific  difference  out  of 
view  that  the  interest  of  the  science  seems  to  concern  variable 
quantities  in  geiim-al.  Much  formalism  of  consideration  and  of 
operation  would  have  been  spared,  had  it  been  seen  that  what  was 
in  question  was  not  quantitative  variableness  as  such,  but  relations 
to  Powers. 
I      '  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  another  peculiarity  that  dia- 

tinguishes  the  mathematical   Infinite.       In  the  relation  — ,  the 

y  and  the  x  have  still  the  force  and  the  value  of  Quanta  ;  but  this 

force  and  value  disappear  in  the  infinitely  small  diflerences.     dx^ 

rfy  are  no  longer  Quanta,  nor  do  they  represent  Quanta ;  they 

have  meaning  only  in  connexion,  a  sense  end  if  as  viomcnts.     They 

are  no  longer  Something  in  the  sense  of  a  Quantum,  they  are  not 

finite  differences;  but  they  are   not  nothing,  not  indeterminate 

zero.     Apart  from  their  relation  they  are  zeros,  but  they  are  to 

be  taken  only  as  moments  of  the  relation^  as  deter tnvimtioju  of  the 

dx 
differential  coefficient  -j-. 
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*  In  this  notion  of  the  Infinite,  Quantum  is  veritably  pert 
into  a  qualitative  There-being  (specific  existence):  it  is  in  explicit 
posiiion  as  actually  infinite;  it  is  sublated  not  only  as  this  or 
that  Quantum,  but  as  Quantum  in  general.  Quantitative  speci- 
ficity remains,  however,  as  element  of  Quanta,  as  principle;  it  is 
Quanta,  as  some  one  has  also  said,  i??  their  first  notion, 

*  Against  tins  notion  is  it  that  all  attacks,  bearing  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Calculus,  have  been  directed  The  mis*^J 
apprehensions  of  mathematicians  themselves  in  this  connexion^" 
occasioned  these.  Generally  they  have  been  unable  to  justify 
their  object  as  notion ;  but  this  notion  cannot  be  evaded ;  for 
here  it  is  not  finite  determinateness  that  is  concerned  ;  rather  on 
this  field  such  determinatenesses  are  converted  into  identity  with 
thtir  opposiieSy  curved  lines  into  straight,  the  circle  into  the 
polygon,  &c.  The  operations  of  the  Calculus,  then,  are  entirely 
contradictory  to  the  nature  of  finite  values  and  their  connexions, 
and  should  have  their  justification  only  in  the  notion, 

'  That,  as  vanishing,  these  infinite  differences  should  have  been 
conceived  as  a  middle'Stcde  between  Something  and  Nothing, 
was  an  erron  This  has  been  already  discussed  on  occasion  of 
the  Category  of  Becoming  in  Remark  4.  A  state  is  a  contingent 
and  external  affection;  it  is  the  disappearing,  the  Becoming, — 
that  is,  the  trutK 

'  What  is  infinite,  it  has   been   further  said,   is   incapable  of 
comparison  as  a  greater  or  a  less;  a  relation  of  infinite  to  infinttei 
ordera  or  dignities  of  the  infinite — distinctions  which  are  spoken 
of  in  the  science  itself— are  therefore  not  legitimate.     The  con- 
ception of  Quanta  and  of  the  comparison  of  Quanta  in  relation 
still  underlies  this  objection.     But  rather,  it  should  be  said,  wh 
is  onlii/  m  relation  is  no  Quantum.     A  Quantum  is  what  can  ha' 
its  own  indifferent,  independent  existence  apart  from  the  relation 
— what,   therefore,  is  indifferent  to  its  distinction  from  another. 
What  is  qualitative,  again,  is  that  which  it  is  only  in  its  dis- 
tinction from  another.     In  this  sense,  these  infinite  magnitudes 
are  not  only  capable  of  comparison^  but  they  are  only  as  momen 
of  comparison,  of  relation, 

*  If  we  examine  now  the  chief  mathematical  views  of  this 
Infinite,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  imply  the  same  thought  of 
the  thing  itself  (which  we  have  just  expressed),  but  not  fully 
expiscated  as  notion,  and  that  they  are  driven  to  expedients  in 
the  application  at  variance  with  their  better  element 
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*The  thought  cannot  be  more  correctly  determined  than  Newton 
has  given  it ;  that  is,  the  conceptions  of  movement  and  velocity 
(whence  fluxion)  being  withdrawn  as  burthening  the  thought 
with  inessential  forms  and  interfering  with  its  due  abstraction. 

I  Newton  says  of  these  fluxions  (Princ.  Mathem*  Phil.  Nat,,  lib.  i. 

'  lemma  xi.  Schol)  that  ha  understands  by  them  disappearing 
dioisibles^  not  iiidivisihies — a  form  belonging  to  Cavalleri  and  others, 
and  implying  tlie  notion  of  a  Quantum  determined  in  itself; 
further  not  sums  and  relations  of  definite  parts,  but  the  iunits  of 
sums  and  relations.  It  may  be  objected  that  vanishing  quantities 
have  no  l(ist  relatimi^  because  what  is  before  their  disappearance 
is  not  a  last,  and  after,  there  is  nothing.  But  under  the  relation 
of  such  magnitudes  the  relation  is  to  be  understood  not  before 
they  disappear  %nd  not  after ;  it  is  the  relation  'witk  which  they 
disappear  (quacum  evanescunt).  So  of  magnitudes  that  become, 
theflrst  relation  is  that  tmik  whicti  they  become. 

I  *  Newton  liere  bears  to  explain  what  is  to  be  wnderstood  by  such 
and  such  an  expression :  this  belongs  to  the  scientific  method  of 
the  time,  and  has  no  foundation  in  the  truth  of  things.  Thef7^tio7i, 
which  is  in  ilseif  iiecessarj/^  being  demonstrated,  any  explanation  of 
what  ia  to  be  understood  becomes  superfluous  as  mere  historical 
demand  or  subjective  presumption.  But  Newton  s  words  apply 
plainly  to  the  notion  as  here  demonstrated.  We  have  quantities 
which  disappear  or  are  no  longer  Quanta ;  and  we  have  relations, 
not  of  detinite  parts,  but  relations  which  are  Hmits  of  relation. 
Not  only  the  Quanta  or  sides  of  the  relation  disappear,  but  the 
relation  itself  so  far  as  it  is  Quantum.  The  limit  of  a  quantitative 
relation  is  that  in  which  it  both  is  and  is  not,  or,  more  accurately, 
that  in  which  the  Quantum  has  disappeared,  and  there  remains 
the  relation  only  as  qualitative  relation  of  quantity,  and  its  sides 
similarly  as  qualitative  moments  of  quantity.  Ultimate  magni- 
tudes, Indivisibles^  however^  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  an  ultimate 
relation  of  vanishing  magnitudes.  This  were  to  deviate  again 
from  the  abstract  relation  to  such  sides  of  it  as  should  be  supposed 
to  possess  a  value  ajwirt  from  their  co* reference,  per  se^  as  indi- 
visibles—as something  that  were  a  one,  relation-less. 

I  '  The  last  relations^  he  urges,  are  not  relations  of  last  magnitudes, 
but  limits,  to  which  the  relaii&ns  of  the  infinitely  decreasing 
magnitudes  are  nearer  than  any  (/ivcuj  that  is  to  say,  iitiite,  differ- 
ence: the  limit  moreover  is  not  exceeded,  to  the  production  of 
nothing.     Last  magnitudes  ware  indeed  Indivisibles,  or  Ones.     In 
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the  last  relatioD,  however,  any  indififerent  one  that  were  without 
relation,  aa  well  as  finite  Quantum,  disappears.  Here,  however, 
conceptions  of  infinite  decrease  (which  is  only  the  infinite  pro- 
gressus)  as  well  as  of  divisibility,  have  no  longer  any  immediate 
sense,  if  the  notion  of  a  quantitative  element,  which  is  only 
moment  of  a  relation,  be  held  fast  in  its  purity. 

'  As  regards  the  continuance  of  the  relation  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  Quanta,  there  is  to  be  found  (elsewhere  as  in  Carnot, 
"E^flexions  siir  la  M<5taphy9ique  du  Calcul  Infinit^^simal'*)  the 
expression  that  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  continmt^  the  vanishing 
magnitudes  still  retain  the  relation  (or  ratio)  from  which  they 
spring,  before  they  vanish.  This  conception  expresses  the  true 
nature  of  the  thing,  so  far  as  not  that  continuity  of  Quantum  is 
understood  which  it  has  in  the  injinite  p7vp'ess,  t^iat  is,  so  to  con- 
tinue itself  in  its  disappearance  that  in  the  Beyond  of  itself  there 
arises  again  only  a  finite  Quantum,  only  a  new  term  of  the  series; 
a  continuous  progress  is  always  so  conceived,  that  the  values  are 
gone  through,  which  then  are  still  finite  Quanta.  In  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  true  infinite,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  relation  that 
is  co7itimioiis  ;  it  is  so  cojitinuoiis  that  it  rather  wholly  consists  in 
this,  to  isolate  the  relation  alone,  and  to  abolish  any  element  that 
is  not  the  relation,  any  Quantum  which  as  side  of  the  relation 
were  to  be  supposed  to  remain  Quantum  apart  from  the  relation* 
This  purification  of  the  quantitative  relation  is  the  same  thing  as 
what  is  meant  by  an  empirical  existence  of  any  kind  being 
compirhtnded  w  its  nMimi  (begriffen).  Such  existence  in  such 
case  is  raised  beyond  its  own  self  in  such  wise  that  its  notion 
contains  the  same  characterising  constituents  as  it  itself,  but 
taken  up  in  their  essentiality  and  into  the  unity  of  the  notion, 
in  which  they  have  lost  their  indifferent,  notionless  subsistence. 

•These,  Newton's  gvmrGlim  viagnitudes  or  principles,  are  not 
more  interesting  than  the  generated  maff^iiindes.  A  generated 
magnitude  (genita)  is  a  product  or  quotient,  rectangles,  sqaaiBt, 
or  sides  of  these, — in  general  a  finite  magnitude.  **  Such  magni* 
tude  being  considered  as  variable,  as  in  continual  movement  and 
fiux,  increasing  and  decreasing,  he  understands  by  the  name 
of  moments  its  momentary  Increments  or  Decrements.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  particles  of  a  definite  magnitude 
(particulee  finitte).  Such  were  not  themselves  moments,  but 
magnitudes  generated  out  of  moments ;  what  is  to  be  understood 
is  rather  the  Principles  or  Beginnings  of  finite  magnitudes  in 
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process  of  becoming."  Here  the  Quantum  is  distinguished  from 
itself,  or  how  it  is  as  product  or  there-beent,  and  how  in  its 
Becoming,  in  its  Beginning  and  Principle,  that  is  to  say,  in 
its  notion,  or  what  is  here  the  same  thing,  in  its  qualitative 
characterisation:  in  the  latter  the  quantitative  differences,  the 
infinite  increments  or  decrements,  are  only  moments ;  only  what 
is  become  is  that  which  has  gone  over  into  the  externality  and 
indifference  of  There-being,  the  Quantum.  If,  on  the  one  side, 
such  conceptions  are  to  be  acknowledged  to  imply  the  true  notion, 
on  the  other  side  these  forms  of  increments,  &c.,  are  to  be  seen 
to  fall  within  the  category  of  the  immediate  Quantum  and  of  the 
progressus,  and  to  constitute  the  fundamental  vice  in  the  method 
— ^the  permanent  obstacle  to  the  isolation  into  its  purity  of  the 
qualitative  moment  in  quantity  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual 
Quantum. 

*  The  conception  of  infinitely  small  magnitudes,  which,  however, 
is  contained  impliciter  in  the  increments  and  decrements  them- 
selves, is  very  inferior  to  the  above  determinations.  They  are 
described  as  such,  that  not  only  they  themselves  in  comparison 
with  finite  magnitudes,  but  their  higher  orders  in  comparison 
with  their  lower,  and  even  the  products  of  several  in  comparison 
with  a  single  one,  may  be  neglected.  This  call  to  neglect  is  more 
strikingly  prominent  with  Leibnitz  than  with  others  who  preceded 
him.  This  call  it  is  which,  if  it  has  won  facility  for  the  Calculus, 
has  also  given  to  its  operations  an  appearance  of  inexactitude  and 
express  inaccuracy.  Wolf,  in  his  way  of  making  things  popular, 
that  is  to  say,  of  making  turbid  the  notion  and  of  setting  in  it» 
place  incorrect  sensuous  conceptions,  has  sought  to  render  this 
neglect  intelligible  by  such  examples  as,  in  taking  the  height  of  a 
mountain  the  calculation  is  not  affected,  if  «  particle  of  sand  be 
blown  away  the  while ;  nor  does  the  neglect  of  the  height  of  the 
house  or  tower  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  of 
lunar  eclipses. 

'  If  the  fair  play  of  Common  Sense  accept  such  inexactitude, 
all  geometricians  unite  to  reject  the  conception.  In  such  a  science 
as  Mathematic  there  can  be  no  question  of  empirical  exactitude ; 
its  mensuration,  whether  by  operations  of  the  Calculus  or  by  con- 
structions in  Greometry,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  empirical 
lines  and  figures,  as  in  Land-surveying.  Proofs  from  elsewhere, 
besides,  establish  that  there  is  no  question  of  a  less  or  more  of 
accuracy,  while  it  is  self-evident  at  the  same  time  that  an  absol- 
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utely  exact  result  cannot  issue  from  a  process  that  were  incorrect 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  process  itself  cannwt  do  xoithout  this 
neglect— de^^ite  its  protestations  that  what  it  neglects  is  of  nOj 
account.    And  this  is  the  Jifticulty,  this  is  what  requires  to  be  madi 
intelligible,  and  any  appearance  of  absurdity  in  it  removed. 

*Euler,  in  adopting  Newton's  general  definition,  would,  in  con- 
sidering the  relations  of  the  increments,  regard  the  infinite 
difference  as  zero.  (Institut  Calc.  Different,,  P.  I.,  c,  iii).  How 
we  are  to  understand  this,  lies  in  the  foregoing:  the  difference,  if 
zero  quantitatively,  is  not  so  qualitatively;  it  is  no  zero,  but  a 
pure  moment  in  the  relation.  It  is  no  difference  hy  so  much ;  yet 
again,  it  seems  strange  to  characterise  what  is  infinitely  small,  as 
incitement  or  decrement  or  difference ;  and  such  external  arith- 
metical operation  really  seems  performed,  addition  or  subtraction, 
in  that,  as  regards  the  finite  magnitude  present  from  the  first, 
something  is  added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it.  It  is  to  be  said, 
however,  that  the  transition  from  the  function  of  the  variable  to 
its  differential,  must  be  regarded  as  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
namely  (as  already  determined),  as  a  reduction  of  the  finite  func- 
tion  to  the  qualitative  relation  of  its  quantitative  elements- 
Again  the  difficulty  reappears  when  the  increments  are  called 
zeros ;  for  a  zero  has  no  determinateness^  and  seems  insusceptible 
of  the  relation  still  attributed.  Conception  here  has  correctly 
reached  the  negative  of  the  Quantum,  but  does  not  hold  it  fast, 
nevertheless,  in  its  positive  value  of  qualitative  determinations  of 
quantity,  which,  isolated  from  the  relation  and  taken  as  Quanta, 
are  zeros. — Lagrange  (Theorie  des  FoncL  Analyt,  Introd.)  remarks 
of  Limits  or  ultimate  Ratios,  that  though  we  can  very  well  con- 
ceive the  ratio  of  two  magnitudes  so  long  as  they  remain  finite, 
we  can  form  no  clear  or  distinct  notion  of  tliis  ratio  so  soon  as  its 
terms  have  become  zero.  In  effect,  the  understanding  must 
transcend  this  merely  negative  side  with  respect  to  the  terma  of 
the  ratio  being  null  as  Quanta,  and  take  them  up  positively  as 
qualitative  moments.  What  Euler  says  further  as  regards 
zeros  that  are  yet  relations,  and  so  to  be  otherwise  expressed  than 
zeros,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  He  seeks  to  support  this 
on  the  difference  between  arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratios.  In 
the  arithmetical  there  is  no  difference  between  0  and  0  ;  in  the 
geometrical,  however,  if  2  :  l  =  t)  ;  0,  then  proportion  is  such,  that 
the  first  0  is  twice  the  second.  In  common  arithmetic,  too, 
n.0  =  0,  ix.  n  :  1  ::  0  :  0,     But  just  by  this  that  2  :  1  or  n  ;  1  is 
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,  relation  of  Quanta,  there  cannot  correspond  to  it  any  relation  or 
[expression  of  0  :  0. 

'In  the  instances  given,  the  veritable  notion  of  the  Intinite  is 
really  implied  then,  but  it  is  not  stamped  out  and  taken  up  in  its 
specific  deterniinateness.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the 
operation  can  prove  satisfactory.  The  true  notion  is  not  there  kept 
in  view  ;  finite  Quantum  intrudes ;  and  the  conception  of  a  merely 
rdativeli/  suiall  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  What  is  infinite  has 
Btill  to  submit  to,  and  is  susceptible  of,  the  usual  arithmetical 
operations,  addition,  &c- ;  and  is  thus  so  far  finite.  Justification, 
then,  is  req^uired  for  such  duplicity  of  view  which  would  consider 
infinite  magnitudes  now  as  increments  or  difierences,  and  again 
neglect  them  as  Quanta,  immediately  after  having  applied  to 
them  the  forms  and  laws  of  Quanta,  of  what  is  finite. 

*  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  remove  these  difficulties ;  I 
adduce  the  mo9t  important 

I  *  It  has  been  sought  to  procure  for  the  Calculus  the  evidence  of 
the  Geometrical  method  proper  and  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
demonstration— expressions  of  Lagrange.  But  the  principle  of 
the  one  being  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  renunciation  must  be 
mad*i  of  tliat  sort  of  evidence^  just  as  philosophy  has  no  pretensions 
to  that  plainness  which  the  sciences  of  what  is  sensuous  (Natural 
History,  &c.)  possess,  and  as  eating  and  drinking  are  a  much  more 
intelligible  business  than  thinking  and  comprehending.  As  for 
the  rigour  of  demonstration — 

*  Some  have  endeavoured  altogether  to  dispense  with  the  notion 
of  the  Infinite,  Lagrange  mentions  Landen's  method  as  a  pure 
analytic  process  that,  without  any  infinitely  small  differences, 
assumes,  first  of  all,  various  values  of  the  variables,  and  sets  them 
equal  in  the  sequel.  He  decides  that  the  advantages  proper  of 
the  Calculus— simplicity  of  method  and  ease  of  operation — are 
thus  lost.  There  is  something  here  corresponding  to  that,  from 
which  Descartes'  method  of  Tangents  proceeds.  Tliis  process,  on 
the  whole,  belongs  to  another  sphere  of  mathematical  treatment 
than  the  method  of  the  Calculus ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
simple  relation  to  which  the  actual  concrete  interest  reduces 
itaelf — that  is,  the  simple  relation  of  the  derived  to  the  original 
function — is  not  made  sufficiently  prominent. 

*Many,  as  Fermat,  Barrow,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  and  others,  have 
always  openly  believed  themselves  warranted  to  omit  the  products 
of  infinite  differences,  as  well  as  their  higher  powers,  only  on  the 
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ground  that  they  disappear  relatively  to  the  lower  order.  On  this 
alone  rests  with  them  the  fiindame-nial  position,  that  is,  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  the  diflereutial  of  a  product  or  a  power, /^ 
to  this  the  whole  theoretical  dodriTie  reduces  itsdf.  What  remains  is 
partly  inechaniaiii  of  development,  but  partly  again  application ; 
wliich  latter*  as  will  appear  again,  constitutes  in  effect  the  higher, 
or  rather  only  interest  As  regards  what  is  hefore  us,  the  elemen- 
tary consideration  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that»  for  the  same 
reason  of  mnmportance^  it  is  assumed  that  the  Elements  of  Curves, 
namely^  the  increments  of  the  Absciss  and  of  the  Ordinate,  have 
to  one  another  the  relation  of  the  Subtangent  and  of  the  Ordinate; 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  similar  triangles,  the  arc,  which  forms 
to  the  two  increments  the  third  side  of  a  triangle,  formerly  rightly 
named  the  elmraeieriMic  triangle,  is  regarded  as  a  straight  line,  as 
part  of  the  Tangent,  and  withal  the  increment  extending  to  the 
Tangent  These  assumptions  raise  these  forms,  on  the  one  hand, 
above  the  nature  of  finite  magnitudes ;  on  the  other  hand,  again, 
there  is  applied  to  the  moments  named  infinite  a  process  that  ia^^ 
valid  only  of  finite  magnitudes,  and  in  which  nothing  can  bttfl^ 
neglected  because  of  its  unimportance.  The  difficulty  under 
wliich  the  method  labours  appears  in  such  procedure  in  its  full 
force, 

*  An  ingenious  artifice  of  Newton  to  get  rid  of  the  unnecessaiy 
terms  in  finding  the  differentials,  may  here  be  mentioned.  He 
(Princ.  Math.  l*hil.  Nat,  HK  ii.  lemma  ii.  post  propos.  vii.)  finds 
the  differential  of  the  product  in  the  following  way.  The  product, 
when  X,  y  are  taken  each  of  them  smaller  by  the    half  of  its 

3cd'ii     t/d'X     dxdif 
infinite  difference,  passes  into  x'y 9^'   9  "^~T^^'  and  when 

0?,  y  are  taken  greater  by  the  same  amount,  into  zy  +  —^  -t  -5-  + 


dxdy 


The  first  product  now,  being  taken  from  the  second,  there 


remains  over  xdy+ydx,  and  this  remainder  Newton  wishes  us  to 
regard  as  the  excess  of  the  increase  by  a  whole  dx  and  dy,  for  thisd 
excess  is  the  difference  of  the  two  products ;  it  is  therefore  theJ 
differential  of  :ry.  In  this  process  we  see  that  the  troublesonMl 
term,  the  product  of  the  two  infinite  differences,  dj-dy,  neutralisei.1 
itself.  But,  the  name  of  Newton  notwithstanding,  we  must! 
venture  to  say  that  this — certainly  very  elementary — operation  is 
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luevertheless  incorrect;  it  is  incorrect  that  Ix^ 


(Ix\ 


U'  + 


dy\ 


da?) 


dg 


y— ^)  =  ('^+^)  (j  +  rfy)— ^-      It  can  only   be  the 

pressing  necessity  of  establishing  an  interest  of  such  impoTtance 
as  the  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  which  could  bring  a  Newton  to  palm 
on  himself  the  deception  of  such  a  proof/ 

Arithmetically  or  algebraically  (at  least  to  Newton  algebra  was, 
by  his  *Arithmetica  Universalis'  of  1707,  still  arithmetic)  the 
only  true  result  of  subtracting  the  original  product  from  the 
increased  product  in  order  to  find  their  diflerence  is  xdi/'^t/dj:-\- 
dxdy.  No  arithmetical  or  algebraical  statement  of  the  same 
p7*ohkm,  but  with  a  different  result^  CAN  be  correct  Hegel, 
conseqnently,  in  what  he  relatively  says,  is  ahsolutely  correct — i^ 
Kewton  only  arithmetically  or  algebraically  stated  his  problem, 
and  only  arithmetically  or  algebraically  solved  it* 

*  Other  forms  employed  by  Newton  in  the  derivation  of  the 
differential  are  rendered  impure  by  the  concrete  adjuncts  of 
motion,  &c.  The  introduction  of  the  serial  form,  too^  brings  a 
temptation  to  speak  of  attaining  wliat  accuraaj  we  please  and  to 
neglect  what  is  relatively  imimportant^  &c.,  not  always  to  be  resisted  : 
lit  is  thus  that,  in  his  method  of  resolving  equations  of  the  higher 
[degrees  by  approximation,  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
higher  powers  which  arise  by  the  substitution  into  the  equation 
of  each  new-found  but  still  inexact  value,  for  the  clumsy  reason 
of  their  smallness;  {vide  Lagrange,  Equations  Nuradriques, 
p.  125). 

*The  blunder  into  which  Newton,  in  the  resolution  of  a 
problem,  by  the  omission  of  higher  powers  which  were  essential, 
fell,  which  blunder  gave  his  enemies  the  opportunity  of  a  triumph 
of  their  method  over  his,  and  of  which  Lagrange  (Th^orie  des 
Fonct  Analyt,  dhme  P.^  ch.  iv.)  has  demonstrated  the  true  origin, 
proves  the  formaliti/  and  uncertainty  which  still  existed  in  the 
employment  of  said  instrument  Lagrange  shows  that  Newton 
threw  out  the  very  term  which^^ — for  the  problem  in  hand — was 
wanted,  Newton  had  erred  from  adhering  to  the  formal  and 
superficial  principle  of  omission  because  of  relative  smallness.  It 
is  known,  namely,  that  in  Mechanic  a  particular  import  is 
attached  to  the  terms  of  the  series  in  which  the  function  of  a 
motion  is  developed,  so  that  the  first  term  or  the  first  function 
*  See  furth«T  on  thia  in  tKe  'Ledvrea  on  Law,* 
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relates  to  the  moment  of  velocity,  the  second  to  the  accelerating 
force,  and  the  third  to  the  resistance  of  forces.  The  terms  of  this 
series  are  thus  not  to  be  regarded  as  only  parts  of  a  sum,  but  as 
qualitative  moments  of  a  %vhoh  of  the  notion.  The  omission  of  the 
remaining  terms  which  belong  to  the  pseudo- infinite  seriee 
acquires  here  a  wholly  different  senss  from  the  omission  because  of 
their  relative  smallness.*  Newton's  error  arose,  then,  from  not 
attending  to  that  term  which  possessed  the  qualitative  value 
sought, 

'In  this  example,  it  is  the  qualitative se;^^  on  which  the  procees 
is  made  to  depend.  In  agreement  herewith  the  general  declara- 
tion may  at  once  be  made,  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
principle  would  be  at  once  removed  if — instead  of  the  formalism 
which  places  the  determination  of  the  diflerential  only  in — what 
gives  it  its  name — the  problem  to  find  the  difference  of  a  function 
from  the  alteration  it  undergoes  when  its  variable  magnitude  has 
received  an  increase — the  qualitative  import  of  the  principle  were 
assigned,  and  the  operation    made   dependent   thereon.     In   this 

*  *  Both  considerations  (i.e.,  the  qoslltative  and  the  quantiUtive)  ue  found  vtry 
BiBiply  beside  each  other  in  the  application  by  Lagmngo  of  the  Theory  of  Ftmctioiif 
to  Mechanic  (Theorie  de.^  Fonc,  Senje  P.,  ch.  i.,  art,  4).  The  space  described  eoO' 
aidered  aa  function  of  the  time  elapsed  gives  the  eqxiation  ^  =/l  ;  this  developed  aa 

J{t-t^)  gives /t4-y^+-5^/"i+,   &c.      The   space,  then,  appears  in  the  formula, 

— B/t + -^  /'f + oTo/^'  +»  *C'     I'h'^  motion  by  means  of  wh ich  this  space  is  described 

is,  it  ia  said,  Uterefore^  that  ia  to  say,  becaus«  the  analytic  development  giTft 
Bereiral^ — rather  an  infinite  number  of  termii, — compoMed  of  several  partial  motioiu,  of 

which  the  spaces,  correspondent  to  the  time,  will  be     Bft,    -^f^*     W^^  *^** 

The  first  partial  motion  is,  in  known  motion,  the  formally  uniform  one  with  & 
city  doaignated  byy^  the  second  the  uniformly  accelerated  one  which  deriTea  ^on 
an  accelerating  force  proportioned  to/^£.  ^'  Aa  now  the  remaining  termi  rrlaUio 
$impUknown  motion,  U  i»  unneeesaary  to  loJbs  them  specially  into  cofuidtraium,  and 
will  show  that  Ihet/  may  he  abilracted  from  in  the  determination  of  the  motion  at 
begiuuing  of  the  time-jxiint/'  This  ia  now  showHj  but  ahown  only  by  the  comparison 
of  this  said  series  {aU  the  terms  of  which  should  belong  to  the  determination  of  th« 
magnitudi'  of  the  space  described  in  tbe  time  given)  with  the  equation  given,  ArL  S^ 
for  the  motion  of  a  falling  body,  x  =  at-{-bt\  in  which  equation  only  these  two  terms 
are  to  be  supposed  contained.  But  tliis  e(|uation  has  itself  obtained  this  form  only 
by  presupposition  of  the  i^rpZctTut/Eion  which  is  given  to  tht?  temia  that  arise  throuicb 
anahjtic  (tevelGpmtut ;  this  presupposition  is,  that  the  uniformly  accelerated  ntotkn 
is  oomposed  of  a  formally  uniform  motion  proceeding  with  the  velocity  acquired  b 
the  foregoing  time,  and  of  an  increase  (the  a  in  M=ai;  t.e.,  the  empirical  co-efficient), 
whit'h  is  ascribed  to  the  force  of  gnivitatioo^ — a  distinction  which  has  nowaya  any 
existence  or  ground  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  is  only  the  expresdoD— 
falsely  made  physical^ — of  what  results  in  the  case  of  an  assnmed  analytic  opatBtion.* 


^on      J 
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sense  the  differential  of  af  manifeats  itself  to  be  completely 
exhausted  by  the  first  term  of  the  series  which  results  from  the 
expansion  of  (,^'-|-^)",  That  the  remaining  terras  are  not  to  be 
considered,  does  not  depend  on  their  relative  smallness  \- — there  is 
no  presupposition  in  this  case  of  an  inaccuracy,  a  blunder,  an 
error  which  is  to  he  balanced  and  amended  by  another;  a  point 
of  view  from  which  Carnot  mainly  justifies  the  usual  method  of 
the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  In  that  tlie  question  is  mt  of  a  Sivm, 
but  of  a  Relation  or  Ratio,  the  Differeutial  is  completely  found  by 
the.  first  Urm/  and  where  further  terms,  differentials  of  higher 
degrees,  are  required,  their  determination  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  continuation  of  a  series  as  Sumt  but  the  repetition  of  one 
and  the  same  ratio^  which  ratio  is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  which 
consequently  is  already  complete  in  the  first  term.  The  necessity  of 
the  form  of  a  series^  its  summation,  and  of  what  depends  thereon, 
must  then  h%  wholly  separated  from  this  Interest  of  the  Mdation, 

*The  elucidations  which  Carnot  gives  on  the  method  of  infinite 
magnitudes  are  of  the  purest  and  clearest.  But  in  passing  to  the 
operation  itself  there  enter,  more  or  less,  the  usual  conceptions  of 
I  the  infinite  smaihiess  of  the  omitted  terms  relativdy  to  the  others. 
He  justifies  the  method  by  the  fact  that  the  results  are  correct^ 
!  and  by  the  utility  which  the  introduction  of  ivip&r/ect  equations, 
as  he  calls  them,  that  is  to  say,  of  such  as  exhibit  such  arith- 
jjnetically  incorrect  omission,  has  for  the  simplification  and  abbre- 
l^ation  of  calculation,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 
'Lagrange,  as  is  well  known,  has  taken  up  again  the  original 
fterial  method  of  Newton,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  conception  of  the  infinitely  little  as  well  as  the 
method  of  first  and  last  ratios  and  limits.  His  Calculus  of  func- 
tions, its  merits  of  precision,  abstraction,  and  universality  being 
justly  acknowledged,  rests  on  the  fundamental  proposition,  that 
the  Difilerence,  without  becoming  nothing,  may  he  taken  so  small^ 
that  each  term  of  thf^  series  shall  exceed  in  niapiitude  tlw  sum  of  all 
that  follow.  Even  in  this  method  a  beginning  is  made  with  the 
categories  of  the  i'iwrease  and  of  the  difference  of  the  function  whose 
variable  magnitude  receives  the  increase  (by  which  increase  the 
troublesome  series  comes  in)  from  the  original  function  ;  just  as 
in  the  sequel  the  terms  to  be  omitted  are  viewed  only  as  sum,  and 
the  reason  of  omission  is  placed  in  the  relativity  of  their  Quantum, 
Partly  the  omission  Is  not,  as  universal  principle,  reduced  to  the 
qualitative  consideration,  which   we  saw  exemplifying  itself  in 
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some  applications  (where  the  terms  neglected  were  exhibited  not 
as  quantitatively  but  as  qnalitativety  insignificant)  ;  partly,  again, 
the  omission  itself  is  omitted  in  the  very  principle  which,  as  regards 
the  so-called  differential  co-effkieut,  characteristically  distinguishes 
the  so-named  appiicatioti  of  tlie  Calculus  with  Lagrange,  as  will  be 
discussed  more  at  full  in  the  Remark  that  follows  the  present  ona 
*  The  qualitative  character  which  has  been  pointed  out,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  directest  form  in  the  category,  limit  of  the  ratio,  which 
has  been  above  mentioned,  and  the  carrying  out  of  which  in  the 
Calculus  has  given  rise  to  a  special  method.  Lagrange  decides 
that  this  method  wants  ease  of  application,  and  that  the  expression 
Li7nit  is  without  definite  idea.  We,  then,  shall  take  up  Limii  in 
the  latter  reference,  and  see  closer  what  has  been  stated  as  regards 
its  analytic  import  In  the  couceplion  of  Limit  there  certainly 
lies  the  adduced  veritable  category  of  the  qiialiiativc  relational 
character  of  the  variable  magnitudes ;  for  the  forms  here  which 
come  in  from  the  latter,  dx  and  dy,  are  held  to  be  only  as  moments 

of  -.^^  and  ~-  itself  is  viewed  as  a  single  indivisible  sign.     That 

the  advantage  is  thus  lost  which  may  be  derived  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  differential  co-efficient,  for  the  mechanism 
of  the  Calculus  in  its  application, — this  we  may  pass  by.  The 
limit  is  now,  then,  to  be  limit  of  a  given  function ; — it  is  to  assign 
in  reference  to  this  function  a  certain  valtte,  determined  by  the 
mode  of  the  derivation.  With  the  mere  category  of  limit,  how- 
ever, we  were  no  further  than  with  what  has  been  the  object  of 
^this  Remark,  to  show,  namely,  that  the  infinitely  little,  wbidi 
presents  itself  in  the  Calculus  as  dx  and  dy^  has  not  merely  the 
empty,  negative  sense  of  a  non-finite,  a  non-given  magnitude,  afl 
in  the  expressions,  an  infinite  number,  t?i  injinitum,  &c,,  but  the 
definite  sense  of  the  qualitative  determinateness  of  the  quantitative 
elements,  of  a  moment  of  relation  as  such.  This  categoiy  (limit) 
has  even  so,  however,  no  relation  to  what  a  given  function  is,  and 
enters  not  in  its  own  character  into  the  treatment  of  such  a  func- 
tion, and  into  any  application  which,  in  reference  to  said  function, 
were  to  be  made  of  it  (the  limit) ;  and  so  the  conception  of  limit, 
confined  to  such  r6le,  leads  to  nothing.  But  limit  at  once  mtaia 
more.  Limit  is  limit  of  something;  it  expresses  a  certain  value 
which  lies  in  the  function  of  variable  magnitude ;  and  we  have  to 
see  the  nature  of  this  concrete  rdle.  It  is  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
ratio  of  the  two  increments  mutually  which  increases  two  variables 
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conjoined  in  an  equation,  and  the  one  a  function  of  the  other ; — the 

increase  here  is  quite  indefinite,  and  there  is  no  use,  so  far,  of  the 

infinitely  little.    But  the  manner  of  finding  this  limit  leads  directly 

to  the  same  inconsequences  as  in  the  other  methods.   This  manner, 

namely,  is  the  following:  If  ^=/^  become  increased  by  A;,  then 

fx  alters  itself  into  fx+ph  +  qh?  +  rh*^  &c.,  and  so  k=ph  +  qh\  &c., 

k 
and  r=^  +  g'A  +  rA*,  &a      Now,  let    k   and   h  vanish,  and  all 

vanishes  except  p^  which  p  is  now  to  be  considered  the  limit  of  the 

k 
ratio  of  the  two  increments.     Though  A=0,  then  r*  is  not  to  be 

at  once  =  ^,  but  is  to  be  supposed  still  to  remain  a  ratio.    The 

conception  of  limit  now  is  to  be  supposed  to  extend  the  advantage 
of  warding  oflF  the  inconsequence  which  appears  here ;  p  is,  at  the 

same  time,  not  to  be  the  actual  ratio  that  were  =  x,  but  only  that 

particular  value  to  which  the  ratio  infinitely  approximates,  so  that 
the  difference  may  be  taken  smaller  than  any  given  one.  The 
preciser  sense  of  this  approximation  in  regard  to  what  approximate 
will  be  considered  again.  That,  however^  a  quantitative  difference 
which  may  be  taken  smaller  than  any  given  one  (and  mAist  be  so 
taken),  is  no  longer  quantitative  at  all — this  is  self-evident;  but 

there  is  no  advance  even  so,  as  regards  j-—-^      If,  on  the  other 

hand,  -^^p,  i.e.,  if  it  be  assumed  as  a  definite  quantitative  ratio, 

as  is  in  effect  the  case,  then  the  presupposition  which  has  set  A=0 

k 
is  in  a  dilemma — a  presupposition  by  which  alone -^  =>  jp  is  found. 

k 
But  if  it  be  granted  that^  =  0,  and  with  A  =  0,  A;  of  itself  becomes 

=  0 ;  f or  the  increment  k  to  y  is,  only  if  the  increment  h  is, — then  it 
were  necessary  to  say  what  p  is  to  be,  which  as  p  is  a  quite  definite 
quantitative  value.  To  this  there  is  at  once  the  simple  dry  answer 
that  it  is  a  co-efficient  and  so-and-so  derived, — the  first  function  of 
an  original  function,  and  determined  in  a  certain  definite  manner. 
If  we  content  ourselves  with  this — and  in  point  of  fact  Lagrange 
lias  virtually  contented  himself  with  this — then  the  universal  or 
general  part  of  the  Calculus,  and  directly  this  form  of  it,  which  is 
named  the  Theory  of  Limits,  are  quit  of  increments  and  their 
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infinite  or  discretionary  smallness — quit  of  thi  difficulty  of  getting 
out  of  the  way  all  the  terras  of  the  inevitable  series  except  the 
first,  or,  rather,  except  only  the  co-efficient  of  the  first — quit  of  the 
formal  categories  of  the  infinite,  of  infinite  approximatioD,  of 
continuous  magnitude,*  and  of  all  others  the  like,  as  effort^  becoming, 
acca^um'  of  mi  aUeTation,  to  whicli  men  have  been  driven  in  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  But  then  it  would  be  still  necessary  to 
show — -besides  the  mere  dry  definition  (sufficient  for  the  theory), 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  function  derived  from  the  expansion  of  a 
Binomial — ^what  rmanij}^  and  valuta  ix.^  what  cxmneseum  aod 
npplimtion  this  same  i>  still  lias  for  further  mathematical  re- 
quirements :  this  will  be  the  subject  of  Remark  2.  We  proceed 
to  discuss  at  present  the  confusion  which  the  so  current  use  of 
the  conception  approximation  has  occasioned  in  the  understanding 
of  the  specific  qualitative  determinateness  of  the  relation «  which 
was  the  proper  interest  to  be  considered. 

•It  has  been  shown  that  the  so-called  infinite  differences 
express  the  disappearance  of  the  sides  of  the  relation  as  Quanta, 
and  that  what  remains  is  their  quantitative  relation,  pure  so  far 
as  it  is  determined  in  qualitative  form ;  the  qualitative  relation  is 
here  bo  little  lost,  that  it  is  rather  that  which  just  results  from 
the  transformation  of  finite  into  infinite  magnitudes.  In  thia,  as 
we  have  seen,  consists  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  itselt  So 
disappear  in  the  ultimate  ratio,  for  example,  the  Quanta  of  the 
absciss  and  ordinate ;  but  the  sides  of  this  relation  in  principle 
remain,  the  one  the  element  of  the  ordinate,  the  other  the  element 
of  the  abscise.  Now,  in  resorting  to  figurate  conception,  and 
assuming  the  one  ordinate  infinitely  to  approximate  to  the  other, 
the  previously  distinguished  ordinate  passes  into  the  other 
ordinate,  and  the  previously  distinguished  absciss  into  the  other 
absciss;  but  essentially  the  ordinate  passes  not  into  the  absciss, 
nor  the  absciss  into  the  ordinate.  The  element  of  the  ordinate,  to 
remain  by  this  example  of  variable  magnitudes,  is  not  to  be  taken 

•  *  Thf!  eatt^goiy  of  coiitmuoiis  or  fliiLHit  mftgnitade  comes  in  with  the  coaaldentiiXB 
of  tho  fjUmal  ntid  emphieal  i  tic  reuse  etfected  on  the  vari&blea  ;  but,  th«  scmtifte 
object  of  the  CaktiluB  being  a  certain  Jiekttion  (uiiuftlly  expressed  by  iho  dtffertsitttl 
co-efficient),  which  aiiecific  peculiarity  may  be  also  named  Law,  to  this  pccaliarity 
the  mere  continuity  b  ^mrtly  hotcrogoD(*oQ»,  partly  mere  abfttract  empty  cat^goty, 
Heeing  that  iis  regaixla  the  law  of  continuity  it  detiTioines  nothing.  What  fort&Al 
definitions  one  may  be  mislud  icto,  tho  following  will  exemplify  : — **  A  contltiuoai 
magnitude,  CoTtiinuum^  is  every  mugnitudo  considered  in  a  state  of  genesis  mtk 
that  the  progre^<i  Is  not  saltiialimt  but  uninterrapted.*'  TMb  dofinition  Is  teofeo- 
logicaUy  the  name  as  the  definitum.' 
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as  tbe  difference  of  one  ordieate  from  another  ordinate,  but  is 
rather  as  the  difference  or  qualitativo-quantitative  value  relatively 
to  the  element  of  the  absciss;  the  principle  of  the  one  variable 
magnitude  stands  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  the  other.  The 
difference^  in  ceasing  to  concern  finite  magnitudes,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  plurality  within  its  own  self;  it  has  collapsed  into  the  simple 
intensity,  into  the  specificity,  of  one  qualitative  relational  moment 
opposed  to  the  other. 

*  This  state  of  the  case  ia  obscured,  however,  by  conceiving  what 
has  just  been  named  element — say  of  the  ordinate,  $a  as  difference 
or  increment  that  it  is  only  the  difference  between  the  Quantum 
of  one  ordinate  and  the  Quantum  of  another  ordinate.     The  Limit 

,  has  here  thus  not  the  sense  of  the  Relation  or  Ratio  ;  it  is 
regarded  but  as  the  last  value  to  which  another  magnitude  of  the 
same  kind  constantly  approximates,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  as  little  different  from  it  as  we  please,  and  that  the 
ultimate  relation  or  ratio  may  be  a  relation  of  cqimlity.  Thus  the 
infinite  difference  is  the  libration  of  the  difference  of  a  Quantum 
from  a  Quantum,  and  the  qualitative  nature  by  reason  of  which 
dx  is  essentially  not  a  relational  character  with  reference  to  x,  but 
with  reference  to  dy  becomes  lost  from  view.  dU?'  is  allowed  to 
disappear  with  reference  to  dx^  but  still  more  does  etc  disappear 
with  I  ef  ere  nee  to  x ;  and  that  truly  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  has 
only  a  relalion  to  dy.  The  endeavour  of  geooietricians  lias  been 
specially  directed  to  the  rendering  iiddliyibk  of  the  approxiimilion 
of  a  magnitude  to  its  limit,  and  how  as  regards  the  difference  of 
Quantum  from  Quantum,  it  is  no  difference  and  yet  a  difference. 
But  besides  this  the  approximation  is  in  itself  a  category  tliat  says 
nothing  and  makes  nothing  intelligible ;  dx  has  the  approximation 
already  behind  it- — it  is  not  near,  nor  yet  a  nearer ;  and  infinitely 
near  were  itself  the  negation  of  the  being  near  and  of  the  drawing 
near  (approximation). 

*  Since  it  has  happened  that  the  increments  or  infinite  differ- 
ences have  been  considered  only  on  the  side  of  the  Quantum  that 
disappears  in  them  and  only  as  its  limits,  they  are  moments  qaiJe 
wiUiaui  /fuilual  relaii&n.  We  might  inier  from  tiiis  tlie  inad- 
missible conception  that  it  is  allowable  in  ultimate  relation  to 
set,  say,  absciss  and  ordinate,  or  even  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  versed 
sine,  and  whatever  else,  all  equal  to  each  other.     This  conception 

>  seems  at  first  hand  to  be  motive,  when  an  arc  is  treated  as  a 
tangent ;  fur   the  arc  is  lor  its  part  incommensurable  with  the 
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straight  line,  and  its  element  is  directly  of  an  other  qitalUy  than 
the  eleraent  of  the  straight  line.  It  seems  still  more  absurd  and 
inadmissible  than  the  interchange  of  absciss,  ordinate,  versed  siiie» 
cosine,  &c.,  when  quadrata  rotundis — when  a  part  however  in- 
iinitely  small  of  the  arc  is  taken  as  a  portion  of  the  tangent,  and 
treated  consequently  as  a  straight  line.  But  this  operation  is  to 
be  essentially  distinguished  from  the  interchange  censured ;  it  is 
justified  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  triangle  constituted  by  the 
elements  of  arc,  absciss,  and  ordinate,  there  is  the  sam£  rdalum 
as  if  the  element  of  the  arc  were  the  element  of  a  straight  line» 
the  tangent ;  the  angles  are  the  same,  and  these  constitute  the 
essential  Relation — that,  namely,  which  remains  for  these  elements 
when  the  finite  magnitudes  belonging  to  them  are  abstracted  from. 
We  might  even  say,  straight  lines,  as  infinitely  small,  have  become 
curved  lines,  and  the  relation  of  them  in  their  infinitude  is  a  cu 
relation.  In  its  definition,  the  straight  line  being  the 
distance  betAveen  two  points,  its  distinction  from  the  curve  woul 
seem  to  rest  on  number  (Menge),  on  the  smaller  number  of  what 
is  distinguishable  in  this  distance,  which  is  therefore  a  considera- 
tion of  Quantum,  But  this  consideration  disappears  in  the  line 
when  it  is  taken  as  intensive  magnitude,  as  infinite  moment,  as 
element;  but  so  also  disappears  its  distinction  from  the  curvt 
wliich  rested  only  on  the  difference  of  Quantum*  Thus,  as 
infinite,  straight  line  and  arc  retain  no  quantitative  relation,  and 
consequently  also — by  reason  of  the  assumed  definition  —  no 
qualitative  diversity  any  longer  relatively  to  each  other,  and  the 
former  passes  into  the  latter. 

'Analogous  to  the  equating  of  heterogeneous  forms,  is  th€ 
assumption  that  infinitely  small  parts  of  the  same  whole  are  equal 
to  one  another;  an  assumption  in  itself  indefinite  and  completely 
indififerent,  but  which,  applied  to  an  object  that  is  beterogeneoiifi 
in  itself— an  object,  that  is,  which  possesses  essential  irregularity 
of  quantitative  character — may  produce  a  peculiar  inversion- 
This  we  see  in  the  proposition  of  the  higher  Mechanic,  that^  in 
equal  infinitely  small  times,  infinitely  small  parts  of  a  curve  are 
described,  in  unifomi  movement^  inasmuch  as  this  is  said  of  8 
movement  in  which,  in  equal  finite^  that  is,  existent  limes^jinitt, 
that  is,  existent  unequal  parts  of  the  curve  are  described- 
movement,  then,  which  as  existing  is  irregular  and  is  so  assQi 
This  proposition  ia  the  expression  in  words  of  what  is  to  be 
supposed  as  represented  by  an  analytic  term  that  yields  itself  in 
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the  development  we  saw  of  the  formula  respecting  a  motion 
irregular  but  subject  to  a  certain  law  (Note  on  Lagrange  and 
relative  text,  p.  576).  Earlier  matlieraaticiaus  sought,  so,  to  give 
their  own  meanings  to  terms  and  resulta  of  the  newly-invented 
Calculus  (which  was  itself,  however,  just  conditioned  by  concrete 
objects),  and  to  apply  them  in  geometrical  delineations,  essentially 
as  established  theorems  capable  of  being  used  as  principles  of 
proof  generally.  The  terms  of  a  mathematical  formula  into  which 
the  analytic  method  sundered  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  €.g,  of 
motion,  took  on,  in  consequence  of  such  views,  a  rcdX  import^  «.y. 
of  velocity,  accelerating  force,  &c.  They  were  held  to  furnish,  in 
agreement  with  such  import,  true  i^sUimis,  physical  laws ;  and 
their  real  connexions  and  relations  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  analytic  combination.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  statement  that  in  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  there 
exists  a  particular  velocity  proportional  to  the  times,  but  that 
there  constantly  accrues  to  this  pseudo-uniform  velocity  an 
increment  from  the  force  of  gravity*  Such  propositions  we  find 
now,  in  the  modern  analytic  form  of  Mechanic,  absolutely  as 
products  of  the  Calculus,  without  any  one  troubling  himself  as  to 
whetlier  they  have  per  se  and  in  themselves  a  real  sense — one, 
that  is,  to  which  there  is  a  correspondent  existence,  and  whetlier 
this  sense  can  be  proved.  The  difficulty  of  rendering  intelligible 
the  connexion  of  such  forms  when  they  are  taken  in  the  real 
sense  alluded  to — t.g,  the  difEculty  of  rendering  intelligible  the 
transition  from  the  downright  or  pseudo-uniform  velocity  to  a 
uniformly  accelerated  one — is  held  to  be  quite  removed  by  the 
analytic  manipulation  as  a  manipulation  in  which  such  connexion 
is  a  simple  consequence  of  the  now  once  for  all  established 
authority  of  the  operations  of  the  Calculus,  It  is  given  out  as  a 
triumph  of  science,  nowadays,  to  discover  by  the  mere  Calculus 
laws  beyond  experuiice^  ix.^  expressions  of  existence  which  have  no 
existence.*  But  in  the  earlier  still  naive  period  of  the  Calculus, 
the  endeavour  was  that,  as  regards  said  terms  and  propositions — 
presented,  namely,  in  Geometrical  delineations — a  real  sense  j?€r  se 
should  be  assigned  and  made  plausible,  and  they  themselves 
applied  in  such  sense  in  proof  of  the  main  positions  that  might  ba 
concerned.  See  the  Newtonian  proof  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
position in  the  Theory  of  Gravitation,  Priuc.  Math.  Phil.  Nat., 

•  Kant,  too,  aays  (WW  xi,  259):  *  The  mftthematicku  takes  Ida  data  from  eke- 
wlwre.     Mathenifttia  in/ormj,  it  does  not  ereakt  existenca  — New. 
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lib.  L  sect  iL  prop.  1,  compared  with  Schubert's  Astronomy 
(1st  ei,  iii.  B.  §  20),  where  it  is  admitted  that  the  truth  is  not 
exactly  $0  (^ie.  that  in  the  point  which  is  the  nerve  of  the  proof, 
the  truth  is  not  as  Newton  assumes  it). 

'  It  Will  not  be  posaibly  denied  that  in  this  6eld  much  has  been 
accepted  as  proof,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  mist  of  the 
infinitely  little,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  what  came  out  was 
always  already  koown  before,  and  that  the  proof,  which  was 
constituted  that  it  came  out^  brought  forward  at  least  the  shma 
a  scaffolding  of  proof ; — a  show  which  was  always  still  preferred 
to  mere  belief  or  to  mere  knowledge  from  experience.  I  have  do 
hesitation ,  however,  in  regarding  this  mannerism  as  a  mere 
jugglery  and  charlatanery  of  proof,  and  in  including  under  this 
category  even  Newtonian  proofs,  particularly  those  bearing  on 
what  has  just  been  referred  to,  on  account  of  which  Newton  was 
raised  to  the  skies  and  above  Kepler,  as  having  mathematically 
demonstrated  what  the  latter  had  virrdy  found  from  txperitna^ 

*  The  vacant  scaffolding  of  such  proofs  was  set  up  for  the 
demonstration  of  physical  laws.  But  Matheraatic  is  not  at  all 
competent  to  demonstrate  quantitative  determinations  of  Physic, 
so  far  as  they  are  Laws  which  rest  on  the  qualitaitm  natur€  of 
the  moments ;  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mathematic  is  not 
Philosophy,  proceeds  '^lot  from  the  Noiiony  and  has,  therefore,  what 
is  Qualitative,  unless  taken  lemmatically  from  experience,  lying 
beyond  its  sphere.  The  desire  to  uphold  the  hotwur  of  Mathe- 
matics that  all  in  it  is  ri/jorottdy  'pror^ed,  has  tempted  it  to  foi^t 
its  limits  ;  thus  it  appeared  against  its  honour  simply  to  acknow- 
ledge experience  as  source  and  as  only  proof  of  propositions  of 
experience ;  consciousness  (opinion)  has  become  of  late  better 
formed  for  the  appreciation  of  this :  so  long^  however,  as  con- 
sciousness (opinion)  has  not  clearly  before  it  the  distinction 
between  what  is  mathematically  demonstrable  and  what  can  be 
only  got  elsewhere,  between  what  are  only  terms  of  analytic 
expansion  and  what  are  physical  existences,  the  interest  of  science 
cannot  raise  itself  into  rigorous  and  pure  form.  Without  doubi» 
however,  the  same  justice  will  yet  overtake  that  scaflblding  of 
Newtonian  proof,  which  has  been  fulfilled  on  another  baseless  and 
artificial  Newtonian  structure  of  optical  experimaUs  cooibixied 
with  reflexion  (inference).  Applied  Mathematic  is  yet  full  of  a 
similar  milaTige  of  experience  and  reflexion,  but,  as  of  said  Optic, 
since  a  considerable  time,  already  one  part  after  the  other  has 
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begun  in  point  of  fact  to  be  ignored  in  science,  with  the  inconse- 
quence, however,  of  leaving  alone  the  contradictory  remainder,— 
80  is  It  also  fact  that  already  a  part  of  those  iOusory  proofs  has 
fallen  of  itself  into  oblivion  or  been  replaced  by  others/ 


It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  intended,  not  strictly  to  translate, 
but  to  convey  this  Remark  by  compression  of  the  words  through 
change  of  phrase  or  otherwise,  without,  however,  omission,  but 
rather  with  addition,  of  matter  where  it  might  seem  necessary. 
Examples  both  of  compression  and  of  addition  (the  latter  especi- 
ally, where  the  notion  of  the  quantitative  infinite  is  concerned, 
as  the  '  voice/  &c  *  )  will  be  found  j  but  in  sucli  a  writer  as  Hegel, 
always  compressed  to  the  necessity  of  the  notion,  but,  at  tlie 
same  time,  to  the  same  necessity  equally  fttll,  attempts  of  either 
kind  will  almost  always  prove  abortive.  So  it  has  been  here, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  now  that  an  exact  translation, 
while  infinitely  less  troublesome  to  myself,  would  have 
been  less  motley  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader.  As  it  is, 
however,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  given,  on  the  whole, 
at  once  a  correct  and  intelligible  statement  of  tbe  relative  thought 
of  HegeL  This  is  something;  for,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  this 
moat  important  note  has  remained  hitherto  absolutely  sealed. 
Bosenkranz,  indeed,  mentions  three  writers  who  have  followed 
Hegel  on  the  subject  The  fi.rst  of  these,  C  Frantz,  as  in  opposi- 
tion to,  is  to  be  assumed  ignorant  of,  the  views  of  Hegel,  which 
plainly,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  inexpugnable.'f  As  regards  the  other 
two,  R  Huhn  and  H,  Schwarz,  Kosenkranz  quoting  nothing  from 
either  (which  surely  he  would  have  done,  had  he  found  they  made 
plain  such  statements  as  these  of  Hegel,  the  importance  of  which 
no  one  with  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  ma  thematic,  or  through 
whatever  rust  of  time  and  desuetude,  can  misa  seeing,  once  they 
are  made  plain),  and  nothing  seeming  to  have  reached  this  country 
on  the  subject  at  all,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  they  have  bot!i 
failed  to  see,  or  evolve,  the  light  which  was  necessary.  In  fact, 
what  is  wanting  to  intelligence  here  is  not  mathematic,  but  meta- 

*  The  reader  may  bo  amtised  by  the  persistence  of  onr  claim  to  the  illuBtration  of 
the  *  Voice '  I  Thu  truth  is,  however,  that  iwrhaps  the  very  best  re^ider  of  the 
S.  ofH.  known  to  iis  did  take  said  voice  not  to  be  ours  but  Ht'^gera.— New. 

t  So  far  as  the  alluaioa  to  '  Optic '  lueiins  Gotlio  ou  Light — that  may  be 
excepted.  ^New. 
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physic :  the  Eemark,  indeed,  must  remain  quite  unintelligible  to 
any  one  not  long  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Hegel,  and  per- 
fectly at  home  with  his  one  vital  thought — the  notion.  My  beliet^l 
therefore,  is,  that— H?n  iht  whole^ihe  entire  Remark  has  remained 
unintelligible.  My  belief,  moreover,  also  is,  that,  despite  the  im* 
perfection  of  form,  of  which  I  am  very  sensible,  and  for  which  I 
sincerely  apologise,  it  is  now,  as  I  have  already  said,  perfectly  in- 
telligible— if  taken  afte}\  and  in  full  understanding  o/^  all  that 
precedes  it.  There  may  seem,  in  the  first  instance,  no  positive 
material  gain  for  mathematic  here,  and  accordingly  the  mathe- 
matical reader  may  be  expected  to  rise  from  his  first  reading  not 
only  disappointed,  but  hostile.  Feelings  both  of  disappointment 
and  of  hostility  will  vanish,  however,  if  he  but  pei'severe.  Hegel 
approaches  the  subject,  it  must  be  reflected,  not  as  a  mathe- 
matician, but  as  a  metaphysician,  and  all  that  he  wishes  to  be 
made  clear  in  this  remark  is  the  simple  notion.  There  is  only  one 
question,  then,  to  put:  is  the  notion,  obscure  before,  now  clear? 
Besides  this,  we  may  ask  also,  by  the  way,  are  these  numerous 
particular  critiques  of  his  just?  Indeed^  we  may  ask,  thirdly,  is 
not  the  general  result  a  new,  clearer,  and  distiucter  power  of 
vision,  taken  quite  universally,  and  here  specially  in  regard  to  aU 
that  holds  of  mathematic  ? 

As  regards  the  last  of  thsse  questions,  it  can  hardly  eacape  anj 
one  that,  with  reference  to  the  Calculus  in  general,  as  well  as  it 
various  forms  in  particular  and  the  chief  subordinate  conceptions 
in  both  respects,  never  has  the  determination  of  the  negative  been 
more  sharply,  more  specifically  and  absolutely  stamped  out. 
Quanta,  by  very  definition  no  longer  Quanta,  yet  treated  as 
Quanta;  Quanta,  as  named  or  as  believed,  yet  treated  as  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  Quanta  ;  omission  because  q/*  insignificance,  bat 
omission  obligatory  and  indispensable  in  spite  of  insignificance ; 
proof  necessary  from  elsewhere,  yet  pretensions  above  any  else- 
where; great  results  of  the  operation,  but  the  operation  itself 
granted  incorrect ;  an  incorrect  operation,  but  absolutely  correct 
results;  a  specific  nature  claimed  from  variableness  of  Quantity, 
but  variableness  of  Quantity  equally  elsewhere;  a  specific 
nature  really  so-and-so  characterised,  yet  matter  not  of  this 
specific  nature  admitted ;  a  science  par  exceUtnce  the  science 
of  exactitude  and  proof,  yet  expressly  inexact  and  confessedly 
oppressed  with  ditliculty  as  to  proof:  these  are  some  of  the 
examples    by    which    this    determination    of    the    negative    is 
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accompanied.  Again,  the  concluding  observations  in  regard  to 
the  show  of  naathematical  proof  in  matters  known  from  experi- 
ence alone,  are  extremely  striking,  and  no  less  instructive  ;  as 
the  notices  of  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  Lagrange,  the  method 
of  Limits,  &c.,  &c.,  are  hits  so  instantaneously  and  felicitously 
ho^nie,  that  the  conviction  from  the  reason,  is  hardly  more  than  the 
delight  from  the  irresistible  skill,  of  the  thing. 

The  great  merit  of  Hegel  here,  however,  is  the  notion.  You 
utterly  stumble  and  uselessly  lose  yourselves  in  an  irrelevant 
wood,  he  says,  when  you  insist  on  seeing  the  thing  in  increments 
and  decrements,  the  omission  of  the  insigni6cant,  approximations, 
continuations^  nisus,  &c.  &a  The  question  of  Quantity  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  to  you,  for  you  are  simply  to  abstract  from  it  and 
take  up  what  is  positive  enough  and  seizable  enough  as  Quality : 
what  is  present  is  only  the  qualitative  relation  of  qnantitative^T^rui- 
eipia,  which  as  principia  are  ekments,  but  not  Quanta  Seize  but 
the  relation,  he  says,  and  you  may  give  it  what  quantity  you 
like. 

To  understand  Hegel  aright,  then,  here,  we  must  put  ourselves 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  first  place  with  the  notions  of  Quality 
and  Quantity,  You  think  of  salt  and  of  sugar,  of  pepper  and  of 
pap,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  wet  and  dry,  of  soft  and  hard,  of  light 
and  heavy— of  stick,  stone,  metal,  glass,  and  what  not,  and  you 
think  to  yourself,  you  sufficiently  understand  what  Quality  is. 
But  this  that  you  have  so  before  understanding,  is  only  the  Vor- 
stelluug,  only  the  Ogurate  conception,  only  the  metaphor,  the 
hypotypose,  the  representation  of  the  thing.  What  you  want  is 
the  thing  itself,  and  that  is— the  notion.  But  Quality  is  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  Werden,  the  Becoming;  Quality  is  the  One  of 
Being  and  of  Non-being  ;  it  is  not  more  through  what  it  is,  than 
through  what  it  is  not ;  it  owes  as  much  to  its  difiference  as  to  its 
identity  :  quality  thus  has — unlike  the  unended  series — '  its  nega- 
tive witliin  itself/  It  is  complete,  or  infinite,  that  is,  not  ended; 
or  it  has  sublated  its  other,  and  thus  it  is  infinite.  The  series,  on 
the  contrary,  has  its  other  out  of  it,— so  it  is  indeterminate  ;  when 
it  attains  to  this  other,  this  negative,  this  that  fails  it,  it  will  be  at 
once  through  that  negative  a  determined  Something,  it  will  have 
attained  a  qualitative  character.  Quality  is  beent  determinate- 
ness,  and  as  a  one  of  two,  always  of  the  nature  of  relation,  or  of 
the  negation  of  the  negation.  Quality,  universally  taken,  is  what 
is ;  but  Quality  as  What  is,  is,  is^  is;   that  is,  it  is  Quantity, 
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Quantity  is  the  out  of  itaelf  of  Quality;  or  it  is  Quality's 
to  he.  In  this  way,  the  Qualitative  and  the  Quantitative  Infinite 
are  alike  and  equal  Quality  as  What  is,  is  *  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself  which  exceeds  all  determinaieness/  and  Quantity  is 
indifferent  to  it:  it  renmios  the  same  in  all  Quantity.  The  infiuite 
discretion  of  is,  is,  is,— this  is  What  is,  is.  The  Being-for-self  is 
for  itself  only  hecause  at  the  same  time  wliat  it  is,  is  for  it  t  the 
Being-for-self  and  the  Being-for-One  are  identical.  Now  the 
Being-for-One  as  the  IVTiat  is,  is  this  endless  discretion,  or  it  is 
the  qutmtitative  form  of  Quality.  But  this  referred  to  the  pure 
quantitative  sphere  is  the  quantitative  infinite.  Or,  simply  the 
notion  of  Quantity  itself,  a  nation  necessitated  by  the  notion 
of  Quality,  is  the  Quantitative  Infinite,  Quantum,  taken  not 
as  any  particular  Quantum,  but  quite  generally,  is  at  once 
external  non-being  quite  generally,  and  its  negation;  it  is  the 
one  that  is  boundlessly  many,  and  yet  one ;  it  is  quautitativity ;  ita 
infinitude  is  this,  ita  one  qualitative  nature,  or  specific  con- 
stitution. Quantity  is  the  relation  that  Quality  has  to  itself  in 
that  it  is:  Quantity  is  thus  One  and  Many  and  Infinite.  Being, 
were  it  otihf  Being,  would  at  once  decease ;  Being  is  Being  only  J 
by  reason  of  a  Non-being  through  which  it  is,  is,  is ;  to  be  it 
must  Tioi  be.  All  this  again  refers  to  Quantity  as  taken  svi 
mlernitatis.  That  1  should  live,  requires  a  to-morrow  when  Ido^ 
7iot  live.  This  is  a  negation  to  me  as  finite  existence ;  but  suh 
specie  miernitatis  that  negation  is  taken  up  into,  is  made  one  of, 
is  made  one  with,  the  absolute  life.  What  has  been  said  here  as 
absolutely  mih  q}€cic  a'tcrnitath,  is  equally  susceptible  of  being 
said  with  reference  only  to  pure  Quantity,  The  Quantum  quite 
generally  is  through  its  other,  and  so  the  negation  of  the  negation: 
it  is  through  the  mil,  and  the  out  through  it,  for  the  out  is  it 
Eepulsion  in  Quantum  is  but  self-reference;  that  repulsion  is  its 
what ;  it  is  through  its  repulsion  that  which  it  is.  The  one  is  ihe 
what,  and  the  what  is  the  one;  there  is  a  look  out  and  a  look  in. 
The  one's  what  is  just  all  these  ones*  and  that  is  just  the  one 
Quantum  endlessly,  but  one.  It  is  the  one  continuity  of  all  that 
multiplied  discretion.  Quantum's  own  wing  ever  stretchea  and 
includes  its  other:  there  is  no  occasion  either  to  conceive  it 
always  stretching,  stretching  ad  infinitum,  but  the  two  may  be 
seen  together  and  in  potentia.  Quantum  is  the  Fiiraichseyn  of 
all  that  Filreines.  Hegel  now  sees  the  true  Mathematical  lufiniU; 
to  represent  all  this.     The  relation  of  Quantum  to  itself  ia  as  to 
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a  power,  is  as  to  its  own  square  j  this  is  its  own  self-reference 
where  unity  and  ammmt  are  alike,  equal,  and  the  same.  Quality 
in  Quantity  indeed,  as  oi^  of  its  m,  may  be  said  to  square  itself. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  Hegel  to  have  even  directly  had  such 
thoughts  as  these,  I  think  also  he  must  have  seen,  and  intends 
us  to  see,  that  any  qualitative  One  is  similarly  situated  (as 
Quality  in  general)  to  Quantity.  Quantity  is  but  its  Fower,  its 
Square ;  and  the  Quantity  is  quite  indifferent  to  it,  so  long  as  i^, 

Quality,  or  the  qualitative  One,  is  there.     Now  -^  is  to  any  one 

so  thinking  the  perfectly  abstract  general  expression  of  a  quali- 
tative m£  in  quantitative  reference.  The  relation  of  Power 
la  involved  in  it,  the  relation  itself^  and  its  sides  or  moments 
are  no  longer  Quanta,  but  they  have  retreated  into  their 
principle,  their  element.     Eetreatcd   here   is   a   bad   word   if  it 

recalls  decrement,  for  in  J'  there  is  no  question  of  increment 

or  decrement,  of  Quantum;  all  that  is  'at  its  back'  (im  Eiicken). 
To  Hegel,  then,  the  whole  problem  now  is  very  simple :  the 
consideration  before  us  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative ;  it  is 
a  relation ;  and  this  relation  is  expressed  in  the  differential 
co-efficient;  and  so  it  is  that  all  questions  of  other  terms, 
of  increments  and  decrements,  &c.  &c.,  does  not  enter,  and 
ought  not  to  enter.  Quality  in  relation  to  its  own  self  is 
Quantity,  and  so  relatively  to  it,  or  as  it,  Quantity  is  the  in- 
finitely little.  Quality  is  the  limit  which  Quantity  ever 
approaches  and  never  is,  or  always  is.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  any  quality  in  particular  as  with  Quality  in  general. 
The  relation  of  ordinate  to  absciss  is  qualitative  and,  as 
such  relation,  independent  of  any  Quantum  that  may  be  assigned 

to  it.     J-  is  the  ultimate  quantitative  potentiality  of  any  quality 

whatever;  it  is  quantitative  potentiality  as  such.  The  one 
thing  necessary  for  intelligence  here,  as  always,  is  to  see  hoih  of 
the  moments  and  be  able  to  re*nect  them  into  their  concrete  oiie. 
What  mistakes  are  rampant  nowadays  because  of  a  neglect  of  this 
one  precaution,  or  rather  because  of  entire  ignorance  of  all  ele- 
ments that  belong  here!  The  world  is  deeply  disappointed;  its 
heart  is  broken  \  all  the  hopes  which  its  own  beauty  has  made 
grow  in  it  wither  rapidly  down ;  religion  fails  from  its  grasp,  and 
philosophy,  which  promised  so  much,  is  unintelligible  or  seems 
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but  babblement :  hark  now  how  loud  the  cry  of  Materialism,  that 
knows  but,  and  cares  but  for,  the  carcase  !  JEmvfw/it  men  of  science 
see  a  matter-mote  rise  np  by  an  easy  flux  of  development  into  a 
man,  but  (with  an  involuntary  grin)  through  the  monkey  \  The 
brain  secretes  thought,  as  the  liver  bile;  this  whole  product  of 
some  strange  chance,  which  need  not  be  inquired  into — take  your 
dinner  rather— will  just  go  together  in  the  centre  as  a  vast  zoaas 
some  day— in  the  centre  of  infinite  space  !*  Is  there  not  an  echo 
of  self-contradiction  in  your  own  words,  startling  even  to  your- 
selves. Messieurs  les  Mat^nalistes  ?  To  say  nothing  of  infinite 
time,  of  infinite  space,  which  alone  are  always  adequate  to  absorb 
any  and  every  amount  of  matter  the  materialists  may  bring  in 
explanation  of  theni^  does  not  the  mere  sight  of  matter  uselessly 
heaped  together  there  in  the  centre  through  all  time  suggest 
glance  hack  to  all  time  and  the  easy  question,  time  being  infinite' 
in  the  direction  back  as  well  as  in  the  direction  forward,  and 
gravitation,  moreover,  being  the  onh/  power,  why  has  a  whole  hack 
infinitude  failed  to  bring  this  gravitation  to  its  hearth  in  the 
centre-^why  is  a  future  infinitude  still  necessary?  It  is  not 
tkaugkty  then,  it  is  but  tkaifghtlessncss  which  sees  the  whole 
universe  reduced  in  course  of  time  to  a  single  central  mass ;  it  is 
but  figurate  conception  amusing  itself  with  very  idle  and  very 
unsubstantial  bubbles.  That  gravitation,  loss  of  heat,  &c.,  have 
not  already  effected  what  we  are  assured  they  will  effect,  or 
simply  that  they  have  io  effect  this  consummation,  is  a  demonstra- 
tion rigorously  exact  of  heat  not  always  being  directed  outward^ j 
as  of  gravitation  not  always  being  directed  inwards. 

If  thought,  not  thoughtlessness,  would  inspect  the  problem,  it 
would  find  that  Attraction  is  only  possible  through  Kepulsion; 
that  were  there  no  Bepul  sion,  there  were  no  Atti'action,  and  rt<» 
versd.  There  is  but  the  one  concrete  Keciprocity.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  Action  and  Reaction  are  not  more  necessary  recipro- 
cals than  Attraction  and  Eepulsion.  A  like  one-sidedness  it  is 
which  leads  the  friends  of  the  monkey,  in  comparing  him  with 
man,  to  abstract  from  the  Difierence  and  regard  the  Identity 
alone.  But  what  is  this  identity  ?  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
modern  philosophers  making  such  a  fuss  about  our  identity  with 
monkeys,  were  it  only  for  what  Sallust  tells  us,  that  we  have  our 
bodies  in  common  ceteris  ammaiihm.  That  man  is  an  animal  and 
that  monkey  is  the  caricature  of  him,  has  been  known  for  thousands 
*  Where  can  tliis  centre — in  &n  infinite  space — be  t 
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of  years  J*  and  the  modem  philosophers  who  live  by  the  cry 
(strange^  is  it  not  ?)  know  it  not  one  single  whit  better  than  it  was 
known  at  first,  nor  have  they  deposited  one  single  stoue  of  the 
bridge  from  the  BiffereTwe  to  the  Identity,  nor  yet  will  they — in 
their  way — should  they  take  an  infinite  time  to  the  task.  A 
strange  mdiier  this,  then,  that  would  eidiifhien  lis  by  telling  us  we 
were  monkeys  originally,  though  it  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself 
but  the  worn-out  triteness  of  thousands  of  years !  Yet  we  are 
expected  to  admire,  applaud,  and — per  Jovem — even  pay  I  It 
is  the  same  abstraction  from  the  difference  which  misleads  other 
eminent  men  to  mis-spend  whole  laborious  lives  in  twisting  the 
idle  sand-rope  of  Transformation.  The  Differetice  is  there  not  one 
whit  less  than  the  Identity,  and  though  you  fly  in  your  researches 
utterly  round  all  space  and  utterly  tlirougliout  all  time,  you  will 
never  eliminate  it :  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to  take  up  an 
Identity  unaccompanied  by  its  Difference.  Your  quest  is  tlius  at 
once  absolutely  certain  and  utterly  impossible :  and  this  simply 
because  What  is  is  at  once  identical  and  differenL  The  power  of 
metamorphosis  lies  with  thought  only  j  it  is  not  in  nature.  Never 
shall  we  see  a  first  Natural  Identity — which  all  mankind  will 
accept  as  such — gradually  giving  itself  difi'erence  and  difference 
up  to  the  present,  as  we  might  see  ice  become  water  and  water 
steam.  Such  transformations  are  possible  to  the  notion  only. 
Nay,  these  very  thinkers  acknowledge  this  same  truth :  they  do 
not  accept  what  is  as  it  is — ^they  seek  it  in  its  principle.  What 
is  this  but  accepting  the  metamorphosis  of  thought?  Thought  is 
nothing  but  metamorphosis — the  metamorphosis  of  the  isolated 
singular  many  into  the  one  universal.  It  is  inconsistent,  then,  in 
these  writers  to  accept  thougiit  only  a  certain  way,  and  not  follow 
it  out  into  the  ultimate  universal,  the  element  of  thought  itself. 
They  may  say,  'Though  we  generalise,  we  stiO  leave  the  in* 
dividuals,  and  know  always  that  our  generalisations  are  but 
abstractions.'  We  too  can  say  that  we  still  leave  the  individuals ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  our  generalisations  end  as  idle  abstractions 
which  have  only  formal  application  to  what  is,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  truth  itself  and  as  the  truth,  and  that  the  material  and 
constitutive  truth  of  the  whole  of  things.  This  is  a  difference. 
Thought  is  the  secretion  of  matter,  as  the  bile  of  the  liver,  you 
say:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  matter  that  is  but  the  secretion  of 
thought     Show  me  your  first  atom,  show  me  it  become  time, 

*  tit  Enniu4,  Simla  gt^m  aimilia  turpissima  htsiia  nobU.     Cicero,  N.  D.  i,  xxxt* 
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space^  matter,  organisation,  thought ;  then  I  ask  you,  was  not  this 
first  atom  all  these  virtually  at  first  ?    Could  it  have  become  these, 
had  it  not  been  so  virtually  at  first  ?     But  that  it  should  imply 
such  virtue — that  is  thought— these  are  thoughts*    Or  even  to  say 
it  was  at  first  virtually  thought,  is  to  say  that  thought  was  the 
veritable  prius.     Your  path,  then,  ends  in  mine.     But  you  have 
not  this  path ;  you  have  not  made  a  single  step  on  it ;  you  have 
only  talked  of  it;  and  you  can  only  talk  of  it  for  ever:  for  your 
first  problem,  a  deduction  of  time  and  space,  is  utterly  impossible 
to  you  with  matter  only.     We,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  path; 
We,   thanks   to    Kant    and    Hegel,  can    prove   thought    to   be 
the  prius  and  the  principle ;  We  can  prove  all  to  be  but  the 
notion  an  smA.     Once  possessed  of  the  concrete  notion,  We  can 
re-live  its   life   up  to   the   fullness  of   the   universe.     The    two 
positions,  then,  are  widely  different.     Yet,  since  1781,  when  the 
*  Kribik  of  Pure  Reason,'  and  since  1812-16,  when  the  'Logik  *  was 
published,  what  innumerable  writers  have  preferred  obeying  the 
impatience  of  their  own  vanity  to  patient  assimilation,  first  of  all, 
of  the  Historical  Pabulum  that  at  these  dates  was  issued  to  thee 
and  without  which  they  could  be  nothing !   Formal  attitudinists  i 
the  gas  of  genius,  men  of  fervour,  men  who  could  evolve — Systems 
Poems,  Pictures^  Religions,  Alchemy,  anything — these  we  hav«] 
had  by  the  thousand  ;  but  how  many  men  who  knew  that,  in  them* 
selves,  mere  form  only,  they  required  the  rock  of  another  to  which ' 
clinging  they  might,  absorbing  and  assimilating  matter  into  form, 
grow  into  their  own  complete  entelecliie  ?     These  men  would  bQ| 
matter  and  form  unto  themselves,  so  they  consumed  themselves  in] 
futile  subjective  pulses,  and  died  so.     He  only  who  knows  how  tdl 
connect  himself  to  his   historical   other,  will  ever  attain  to  an 
actuality  of  manhood.     Be  a  man's  formal  ability  what  it  may, 
unless  he  attain  to  this,  his  products,  however  blatant,  are  but 
vacant  idiocy*     So   only  even   is  it»  that  he  can  be    original. 
Thomas  Carlyle  found  his  other  in  German  Literature — but  the 
germs  of  what  he  found  lay  first  of  all  in  himself ;  it  was  his  own 
hunger  that  made  the  food  ;  and  if  Thomas  Carlyle  is  not  original, 
what  English  writer  is  ?     But  for  its  Difference,  abstract  Identity 
dies  of  inanition  then.     So  it  is  as  regards  the  nisits  of  genius. 
So  it  is  as  regards  the  7iims  nowadays  of  a  materialistic  pseudo- 
science.     In  every  concrete  there  are  two  abstract  moments  which 
are  not  seen   truly  unless   together.    So  it  is  as  regards   the 
Attraction  and  Repulsion  which  are  still  before  us  in  Quantity, 
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and  whose  union  only  is  adequate  to  that  quantitative  infinite 
which  Hegel  finds  represented  in  the  matbematical  infinite. 
Quantum,  even  in  that  it  repels  its  other,  flees  into  it;  and  even 
in  that  it  flees  into  it,  it  flees  into  its  own  self:  no  flight  explieiter 
without  but  is  a  flight  implicUer  within.  Quantum,  then,  is  this 
one  infinite  relation,  this  boundless  relativity,  this  without  of 
itself  that  is  the  within  of  itself,  this  negation  of  the  negation. 
And  such  is  the  mathematical  infinite:  Quantity  as  such  has 
disappeared,  there  remains  only  the  Qualitative  element  and  in 
relation  of  potentiation.  The  thought  is  abstract ;  but  it  is  not 
more  difficult  than  the  abstract  Something  or  any  other  pure  notion. 
It  may  be  objected  that  Hegel  does  not  sufficiently  illustrate 
and,  on  the  whole,  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  relation  implied  is 
one  of  powers.  That  it  is  really  so,  we  know  now  to  be  certain, 
for  he  has  himself  eliminated  all  variables  of  the  first  degree,  but 
to  know  the  fact  is  not  necessarily  to  know  the  reason  of  the  fact. 
Again,  having  assei-ied  the  first  peculiarity  of  the  mathematical 
infinite  to  depend  on  a  relation  of  potentiation,  he  equally  umcHs 
the  second  peculiarity,  and  in  complete  isolation  from  the  first. 

We  can  easily  conceive  -j^  to  be  qualitative  relation  only;  but 

these  are  not  squares,  and  Hegel  has  not  been  careful  to  bring  the 
two  peculiarities  together.  That  the  relation  of  one  quantity  to 
the  square  of  another  is  qualitative,  is  also  but  an  assertion ; 
intelligence  and  conviction  are  not  secured  by  either^reasoning  or 
illustration.  We  know  that  Hegel  regards  the  square,  where 
Unity  and  Amount  are  equal,  as  of  a  qualitative  nature ;  but  this 
knowledge  seems  to  throw  but  little  light  here.  As  regards  this 
last  point,  it  may  be  worth  while  suggesting  that  the  relation  of 
the  sides  to  the  hypotenuse,  being  a  relation  that  concerns  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse,  the  result  is  qualitative,  the  triangle 
is  always  right-angled.  But  such  illustrations  must  be  left  to  the 
mathematician  by  profession.  As  regards  objections,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  subject  is  not  exhausted ;  and  that 
we  have  the  promise  of  seeing  in  the  second  Remark,  how  the 
abstract  notion  takes  tmaiiin^  in  actual  appiicaiiou,  which  applica- 
tion, too,  is  termed  the  important  part  of  the  whole  subject  It 
is  with  great  regret,  then,  that  I  find  myself  (by  the  Number  at 
the  head  of  the  page)  obliged  for  the  present  to  atop  here»  seeing 
that  my  matter  already  amounts  to  more  than  it  is  perhaps 
prudent    to    intrude   on    the    public    as   a   first  venture   on   a 
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subject  so  difficult,  and,  at  least  to  superficial  observat 
so  equivocal,  as  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel.  Enough,  hou 
ever,  has  been  done  to  enable  the  mathematician  or  the  tnetar^ 
physician  to  complete  the  rest  for  himself.  The  judgment  of 
a  pure  mathematician  has  really  been  so  peculiarly  trained, 
that,  perhaps,  any  such  will  never  prove  decisive  as  regards  any 
Hegelian  element  Still,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  a 
vast  mathematical  genius  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Dublin, 
could  be  induced  to  verify  the  findings  of  Hegel  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  concrete  science.  As  they  appear  abstractly  expressed 
in  the  present  Remark,  they  seem  perfectly  safe  from  assault; 
but  there  are  others  (alluded  to  also  here),  such  as  the  earnestness 
with  which  Hegel  seeks  to  vindicate  for  Kepler  his  own  law  as  in 
view  of  Newton's  assumed  mathematical  demonstration,  on  which 
one  would  be  well  pleased  to  possess  a  thoroughly-skilled  opim'on- 
There  is  at  least  something  grand  in  the  way  in  which  Hegel 
would  set  up  time  and  space  themselves  as  the  co-ordinates  that 
to  the  divination  of  Kepler  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  notion  of 

Hegel  yielded  and  yield  the  law  ^  or  ^.     Hegel  may  be  wrong ; 

but  he  possesses  such  keenness  of  distinction,  tliat  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  intellect — ^as  the  epoch  is — too  high  to  gain  from 
it.  It  lies,  too,  on  the  surface  to  say  that  these  Vectors,  Tensors, 
Scalers,  &c.,  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  but  forms  of  continuity 
and  discretion  in  application  to  the  concrete  Quantity,  Spaoa 

By  way  of  giving  at  least  a  formal  close  to  the  subject,  I  add 
here  the  whole  of  Qtianiity  as  it  appears  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedic.*  The  reader  will  be  thus  enabled  to  see  as 
well  HegeFs  immense  power  of  summary  as  the  insuffictency  of 
any  such  to  a  student  who  but  learns,  however  advantageous  it 
may  prove  to  the  student  who  has  completed  his  coursa  He 
will  also  see  that,  besides  the  mathematical  notes,  which  are  two 
in  number,  what  has  yet  to  be  completed  of  the  general  subject  at 
it  appear^)  in  the  Logik  is  small,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  already 
given  in  these  pages.  Some  amount  of  change  in  the  divmom  ht 
will  also  he  able  to  discern ;  and  the  very  fact  of  change  on  tbi 
part  of  Hegel  it  is  important  to  know. 

•  That  of  Rosenltranz,  which— intentionAUy— is  without  the  ZuMiSim, 
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Quantity. 
a.  Pure  Quantity. 

'  Quantity  is  pure  being,  in  which  the  characteristic  determinate- 
ness  is  no  longer  explicit  as  one  (identical)  with  the  being  itself, 
but  as  sublated  or  indifferent. 

(1)  The  expression  magnUude  (Gr5sse)  is  not  pertinent  to 
Quantity,  so  far  as  it  specially  designates  some  particular 
quantity.  (2)  Mathematic  usually  defines  magnitude  as  that 
which  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  However  objectionable 
this  definition  may  be  (as  again  implying  the  definitum  itself),  it 
involves  this,  that  the  nature  of  Quantity  is  such  that  it  is 
explicitly  alterable  and  indifferent^  and  so  that,  notwithstanding 
an  alteration,  an  increased  Extension  or  Intension,  the  thing  itself, 
a  house,  red,  &a,  ceases  not  to  be  a  house,  red,  &c.  (3)  The 
Absolute  is  pure  Quantity, — this  position  coincides  in  general 
with  this,  that  the  character  Matter  is  attributed  to  the  Absolute, 
in  which  (Matter)  Form  is  present  indeed,  but  as  indifferent 
Quantity  also  constitutes  the  fundamental  determination  of  the 
Absolute,  when  it  is  taken  so  that  in  it,  the  absolutely  Indifferent, 
all  difference  is  only  quantitative.  For  the  rest,  pure  time,  space, 
&c.,  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  Quantity,  so  far  as  tlie  Beal 
{or  what  is  real)  is  to  be  conceived  as  indifferent  filling  of  space 
or  time. 

*  Quantity,  firstly,  in  its  immediate  reference  to  itself,  or  in  the 
form  of  equality  with  itself  as  explicit,  or  set,  in  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Attraction,  is  contimums;  in  the  other  term  con- 
tained in  it,  the  one  (unit),  it  is  discrete  magnitude.  The  former, 
however,  is  equally  discrete,  for  it  is  only  continuity  of  the  many; 
the  latter  equally  continuous — ^its  continuity  is  the  one  as  tJie 
same  of  the  many  ones,  the  unity. 

(1)  Continuous  and  discrete  magnitude  must  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  kinds  or  species,  as  if  the  nature  of  the  one  did  not 
attach  to  the  other,  but  as  if  they  contradistinguish  themselves 
only  by  this,  that  tJie  same  whole  is  now  explicit  under  the  one, 
and  again  under  the  other  of  its  discrimina.  (2)  The  Antinomy 
of  Time,  of  Space,  or  of  Matter,  as  regards  its  infinite  Divisibility, 
or  again,  its  consisting  of  Indivisibles,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
assertion  of  Quantity  now  as  continuous,  and  again  as  discrete. 
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Time,  Space,  &a,  being  eayplicit  only  as  continuous  Quantity,  are 
infinitdy  divi^ihh ;  in  their  other  term,  again,  as  discrete  magni* 
tude,  they  are  an  sick  {in  themselves)  divided,  and  consist  of  in- 
divisible ones :  the  one  term  is  as  one-sided  as  the  other. 

b.  Quantum. 

*  Quantity  essentially  explicit  with  the  exchideDt  determinate* 
ness  which  is  contained  in  it,  is  Quantum,  limited  Quantity, 

*  The  Quantum  has  its  evolution  and  perfect  deterrainateness  in 
the  Diffit  {Number),  which  contains  within  itself  (implies),  as  its 
Element,  the  One,  in  the  moment  of  Discretion  the  Amount,  in 
that  of  Continuity  the  Unity,  both  as  its  qualitative  moments, 

*  In  Arithmetic,  what  are  called  the  arithmetical  operations  are 
usually  stated  as  contingent  modes  of  treating  numbers.  If  a 
necessity  and  withal  an  understanding  is  to  lie  in  them,  the  latter 
must  lie  in  a  principle,  and  this  only  in  the  moments  which  are 
contained  in  the  notion  of  the  Digit  itself ;  this  principle  shall  be 
here  briefly  exhibited.  The  momenta  of  the  notion  of  Number  are 
the  Amount  and  the  Unity,  and  the  Number  itself  is  the  Unity  of 
both.  But  Unity  applied  to  empirical  numbers  is  only  their 
Equalilif ;  thus  the  principle  of  arithmetic  most  be,  to  range 
numbers  into  the  relation  of  Unity  and  Amount,  and  bring  about 
the  Equality  of  these  moments, 

*  The  Ones  or  the  Numbers  themselves  being  mutually  indif- 
ferent, the  Unity  into  which  they  become  explicitly  transposed 
appears  in  general  as  an  external  putting  together  (collection). 
To  count  is,  therefore,  in  general  to  numba\  and  the  difference  of 
the  hinds  of  counting  lies  alone  in  the  qualitative  nature  (taUty) 
of  the  Numbers  which  are  numbered  together ;  and,  for  the  tality, 
the  determination  of  Unity  and  Amount  is  the  principle. 

*  Numeration  is  the  first,  to  make  Number  at  all^  a  putting 
together  of  as  many  One^  as  is  wished.  A  kind  of  counting  (an 
arithmetical  operation),  however,  is  the  numbering  together  of 
such  as  are  already  numbers,  and  no  longer  the  mere  uniL 
Numbers  are  immediately  and  at  first  quite  indefinitely  Numbers 
in  general — unequal,  therefore,  in  general:  the  putting  together 
or  numbering  of  such  is  Addition, 

*  The  7iext  determination  is,  that  the  Numbers  are  equal  in 
general,'  they  constitute  thus  one  Unity,  and  there  is  present  an 
Ammint  of  such  unities:  to  number  such  numbers  is  to  Multiply; 
— and  here  it  is  indifferent  bow  the  moments  of  Amount  and 
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tTnity  are  apportioned  in  the  two  numbers,  the  Factoi-s,  indifferent 
which  13  taken  aa  Amountj  and  which  again  as  Unity. 

*  The  third  characteristic  determiiiateness  is  finally  the  Equality 
of  Amount  and  Unity.  The  nuoibering  together  of  n ambers  so 
characterised,  is  the  raising  into  powers,  and  first  of  all  into  the 
square.  Further  potentiation  is  the  formal  repetition  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  with  itself  which  runs  out  again  into 
the  indefinite  Amount.  As  in  this  third  form,  the  complete 
equality  of  the  sole  present  difference,  of  Amount  and  Unity,  is 
attained^  there  cannot  be  more  than  these  three  operations  in 
Arithmetic,  There  corresponds  to  the  numbering  together,  a 
resolution  of  the  Numbers  according  to  the  same  determinateness. 
With  the  three  operations  mentioned,  which  may  be  so  far  named 
positive,  there  are,  therefore,  also  three  7ugative. 


c  Degree. 

'  The  limit  is  identical  with  the  whole  of  the  Quantum  itself ; 
as  multiple  in  itself,  it  is  eMemive — as  simple  in  itself,  ini€7isive 
magnitude:  the  latter  is  also  named  Degree, 

'  The  difference  of  continuous  and  discrete  from  extensive  and 
intensive  magnitudes  consists,  therefore,  in  this,  that  the  former 
concern  QtiaiUity  in  gejieral — the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
limit,  or  the  determinateness  of  Quantity  as  such.  Extensive  and 
intensive  magnitudes  are,  in  like  manner,  not  two  sorta  of  which 
the  one  should  possess  a  distinction  which  the  other  wanted ;  what 
is  extensive  is  equally  intensive,  and  ^^ice  versd, 

*  In  degree  the  noti07i  of  Quantum  is  in  explicit  position.  It  is 
magnitude  as  indifferently  independent  and  simple,  but  so  that 
it  has  the  determinateness  by  which  it  is  Quantum  directly  mil  of 
it  in  other  magnitudes.  In  this  contradiction,  viz.,  that  the  he^Tii- 
/or-^e// indifferent  limit  is  absolute  EivUvTiality^  the  infinite  quan- 
titative Progress  is  expressly  e^eplicit, ^—diU  immediacy  which 
immediately  strikes  round  into  its  counterpart,  mtdiatediiess  (a 
going  over  and  beyond  the  Quantum  that  has  just  been  posited), 
and  ince  vcrsd. 

*  A  Number  is  thought,  but  thought  aa  a  beingness  completely 
external  to  its  own  self.  It  belongs  not  to  perception  because  it 
is  thought,  but  it  is  the  thought  which  has  for  its  characterisation 
the  externality  of  perception.  The  Quantum  not  only  may  there- 
fore be  increased  or  diminished  ad  infinitum  ;  it  itself  is  through 
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its  notion  this  dispatch  of  itself  beyond  itself.  The  infinite  quan- 
titative progress  is  just  the  thoiigktles^  repetition  of  one  and  the 
same  contradiction  which  the  Quantum  in  general  is,  and  Quan- 
tum as  Degree,  or  expressly  set  in  its  determinateness.  As 
regards  the  superfluouaness  of  enunciating  this  contradiction  in 
the  form  of  the  infinite  progress,  Zeno  in  Aristotle  says  justly :  it 
18  the  same  thing  to  say  something  mice,  and  to  say  it  alwayn, 

*  This  outerliness  of  Quantum  to  its  own  self  in  its  beent-for- 
self  determinateness  constitutes  its  Quality  ;  in  it  it  is  just  itself 
and  referred  to  itself.  In  it  are  united,  Externality,  i,€.  Quantiu- 
tiveness,  and  Being-for-self,  i.e.  Qualitativeness,  Quantum  thus 
put  is  in  itself  the  Quantitative  Relaiion, — determinateness  which 
is  no  less  inmiediate  Quantum,  the  Exponent,  than  mediatedTveu, 
namely,  the  reference  of  some  one  Quantum  to  another, — the  two 
sides  of  the  relation,  which  at  the  same  time  are  not  valid  in  their 
immediate  value,  but  have  their  value  only  in  this  reference. 

'The  sides  of  the  relation  are  still  immediate  Quanta,  the 
qualitative  and  the  quantitative  moments  still  external  to  each 
other.  Their  truth,  however,  viz.,  that  the  Quantitativeness  itself 
is  in  its  externality  reference  to  itself,  or  that  the  Being-for-self 
and  the  indifference  of  the  determinateness  are  united,  is  ifeo^re/* 

•  In  these  matbcmatical  r(?ferenci*»  see  further  '  WheweU  and  Segtl,  and  Hi^  ^ 
and  Smith,'  u  publishod  with  *  Lectur«6  on  the  Philoaophy  of  Law,* — New, 


[N  the  interest  of  one's  own  self-seeking  to  demonstrate  the 
shortcomings  of  one's  predecessors,  is  a  procedure  now  so  vulgar 
that  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  taste  to  have  left  to  others 
the  task  which  is  here  begun*  Any  plea  in  excuse  can  found  only 
on  the  important  aid  which  may  be  so  afforded  to  a  general 
understanding  of  the  single  theme,  and  is  only  to  be  made  good  by 
the  result. 

There  are  many  other  Commentators  of  Hegel,  but  we  have 
selected  these — examples,  too,  of  feelings  impartial,  partial,  and 
hostile — as  the  latest  and  most  generally-acknowledged  best. 
Now,  each  of  the  three  has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and 
time  to  the  study  of  Hegel,  and  all  of  them  have,  more  or  less, 
attained  to  a  very  considerable  relative  knowledge.  It  is  not, 
then,  what  is  in  general  meant  by  ignorance  that  we  would  object 
here,  but  only  a  peculiar  and  insufficient  state  of  knowledge  in 
this  way,  that  the  path  of  this  knowledge  has  been  ever  on  the 
outside,  from  particular  to  particular,  with  darkness  and  inco- 
herences between,  and  without  perception  of  the  single  light  in 
which  the  whole  should  show— without  attainment  to  the  single 
Eiick,  the  single  turn,  stir,  touch  by  which  the  painful  and 
unreachable  Many  should  kaleidoacopically  collapse  into  the  held 
and  intelligible  One,  In  a  word,  whatever  general  connexion 
these  three  Commentators  may  have  perceived  between  Hegel  and 
Kant,  and  however  often  they  may  have  used,  each  of  them,  the 
word  Begriff,  they  have  not  signalised  that  literal  one  connexion 
and  that  literal  one  signification  which  are  prominent  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Hegel  was  literal  with  idealism  ;  the  whole  is 
thought,  and  the  whole  life  of  it  is  thought;  and,  therefore,  what 
is  called  the  history  of  philosophy  will  be  in  externality  and 
contingency,  but  a  Gesetztaeyo  of  Thought,  but  an  expltcitment,  a 
setting  of  one  thought  the  other.     So  it  was  that  Spinoza  was 
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Substance,  Hume  Causality,  Kant  Reciprocity,  and  Hegel  the 
Notion— the  Notion  as  set  by  Kant,  and  as  now  to  be  developed 
subjectively  by  Hegel  into  the  Subjective  Logic  which  ends  in  the 
Idea,  So  it  was  that  he,  as  it  were,  aiialkgorised  actual  history, 
even  contemporary  lustory,  even  his  own  position,  into  the  plastic 
dialectic  of  his  abstract  Logic,  Hegel  was  literal  with  Idealism 
up  to  the  last  invisible  negation  of  the  negation — up  to  the 
ultimate  pure  Negativity  within  which  even  the  triple  muscle  of 
ike  Notion  lay  a  hidden  Nisus,  retracted  into  transparency.  To 
Hegel  even  the  very  way  which  had  led  to  this  was,  so  iar^falm; 
it  was  but  the  chain  of  %\\^  finite  categories ;  and  their  whole  truth 
was  this  negative  One.  Thus  it  was  that  Hegel  completed  the 
whole  movement  of  which  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  had  been 
successive  vital  knots ;  but  still  tliis  completion  he  reached  only 
by  making  good  his  attachment  directly  to  the  first  of  them. 
This  was  effected  by  the  entire  realisation  and  vitalisaiwn  of 
Logic,  even  scholastic  Logic  (which  operations  Kant  had  begun), 
through  reduction  simply  of  the  All  into  the  simply  technical 
moments  of  Logic  as  named  Simple  Apprehension,  &c,  and  this 
through  substitution  of  his  own  conscious  concrete  notion  (which,  in 
a  word,  is  but  the  one  distent,  and  the  only  existent,  Entelechie 
of  Difference  and  Identity),  for  the  unconscious  abstract  notion  of 
Kant  that  lay  in  the  question :  *  How  are  (i  priori  Synthetic 
Judgments  possible  ? '  It  is  this  litcraliti/  which  we  suspect  to 
have  been  generally  missed,  and  we  have  attempted  to  make  plain 
the  notion  which  Hegel  meant,  what  we  call  the  concrete 
universal,  as  well  as  to  elucidate  the  precise  nature  of  the  genesis 
of  this  notion  with  special  reference  to  Kant,* 

SCflWKGLKR. 

We  have  already  spoken  with  sincere  respect  of  this  meet 
accomplished  man  and  admirable  writer;  and  it  is  to  be  acknow^ 

•  Of  et^urse  one  is  never  safe  from  theae  fulkciou*  (uwd  Tt^xjitioiis)  «it  post  fatt« 
coincidences  of  which  Kant  himself  miiy  hare  hdd  bia  own  erperiencc  whrn 
he  wrote  (Fmleg.  §  3)  an  follows: — *  For  such  prindples  are  not  readily  I<«arar4 
from  others,  h-efore  whom  thoy  have  merely  obe^^urely  floated.  We  must,  tint  of  &U« 
through  our  own  reflexion,  have  ourselves  (lome  upon  thonii  and  then  it  v&  we  euOy 
find  tlioni  i!>1sq where,  where  otherwiae  we  ^t^rtainly  never  should  have  seeii  thivi 
beforehftnd  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  authors  themselves  never  for  %  moBMDt 
MiBpeetod  that  any  such  idea  lay  m  tbeir  own  remarks.  Those  who  oever  think 
themselvea  have  sharpness  enough,  aJl  the  same,  to  dotect  all  and  everything  tii 
any  tiling  tlmt  has  been  ever  anywhere  sftid,  though  never  seen  before  by  anybody 
eUo-^iroctly  it  has  been  once  shown  to  them/ — New, 


ledged  at  ODce  that  he  has  not  only  perfectly  availed  himself  of 
many  of  the  main  lessons  both  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  but  that  he 
possesses  also  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  bulk  of  their 
details.  Nevertheless,  we  incline  to  think  that,  nut  having  quite 
penetrated  into  the  innermost  articulation  of  Kants  h  priori 
elements,  he  in  a  way  missed  the  key  without  which  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  Hegel  most  have  remained  for  him  more  or  less 
an  outer  assemblage  and,  on  the  whole,  hut  very  strictly  speaking, 
impervious.  The  few  considerations  on  which  this  opinion  reats 
we  shall  mention  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  to  us  in 
peruaiug  his  book,  the  'History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome/* 

The  first  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  contained  in  the 
earliest  pages  of  the  excellent  little  work  alluded  to,  and 
concerns^  on  the  part  of  Schwegler,  objections  to,  or  ratlier  a 
rejection  of,  the  Hegelian  equation  of  Philosophy  and  its  History. 
In  passing  to  this  we  may  remark,  that  for  a  Hegelian  he  unduly 
accentuates  the  relation  between  philosophy  proper  and  the 
empirical  sciences :  *  Philosophy  (as  the  thought  totality  of 
empirical  things)  stands  in  reciprocity  with  the  empirical 
sciences;  as  it  on  one  side  conditions  thera,  it  is  itself  again, 
on  the  other  side,  conditioned  by  them*  There  is  just  as  little, 
therefore,  an  absolute  or  completed  pliilosophy  (in  time,  that  is  to 
say,  generally  in  the  course  of  history)  as  there  is  a  completed 
empirie '  (or  science  of  all  tliat  reaches  us  by  experience).  There 
is  here,  on  the  whole,  and  for  the  position,  too  much  stress  laid  on 
the  empirical  sciences,  and  too  little  on  the  fact  of  an  independent 
logic,  which  is  above  contingency,  which  is  a  necessary  and 
objective  crystal  of  all  that  is  empirical,  and  which,  if  it  changes 
at  least  fluctuates  not  at  will  of  the  mere  vicissitude  of  the  latter. 
— The  identifjcation  of  the  historical  with  the  logical  evolution 
Schwegler  combats  from  the  position  of  the  contingency  of  the 
former.     He  says,  *  This  view  la  neither  to  be  justified  in  its  prin- 

'  ci pie,  nor  made  good  historically/  But  he  who  were  thoroughly 
on  the  standpoint  of  Hegel,  would  see  that,  while  the  con- 
tingency (even  that  of  those  who  appear  on  the  stage  of  history) 
is  not  denied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  relative  necessity  demon- 

[«trated,  the  principle,  all  being  at  bottom  but  an  evolution  of 
thought,  Tfiust  be  true,  and  must  be  capable  of  being  actually 
discerned  across  the  fluctuation  of  externality,     Schwegler's  im- 

'  *"  The  *  Handbook^*  afterw&rds  tmnalAted  &ud  imnot&ted  by  the  present  authorj 
fti&d  now  in  many  editions. 
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perfect  discrimination  of  the  elements  concerned  is  seen  also  in 
his  particular  objections  as  to  the  notions  of  Heraclitus  and  the 
Eleatics  (with  reference  to  a  place  for  them  in  logic)  that  they  are 
'impure  and  materially  coloured/ or  as  to  the  Ionic  Philosophy 
that  it  began  'not  with  Seyn  (heing)  as  abstract  notion,  hut  wi 
what  is  concretest  and  crassest,  the  material  notion  of  water,  air, 
&c, ;'  and  thaft,  accordingly,  *  Hegel  would  have  more  consistently 
quite  rejected  the  Ionic  Philosophy/  It  is  rather  eminentl; 
Hegelian  quite  to  acknowledge  the  impurity  and  crassitude  of  al 
commencements  ;  though  it  is  equally  Hegelian  that  this  impurity 
and  crassitude  should,  under  pouring  on  of  the  menstruum  of 
thought,  clear  into  the  lineaments  of  the  notion  which,  despite 
the  clouding  opacity,  was  never  absent  Schwegler  admits  him- 
self that  the  function  of  philosophy  is  to  find  in  vicissitude  & 
something  fixed,  that  philosophy  begins  'there  where  an  ultimate 
ground  of  the  beent,  of  what  is,  is  philosophically  sought;' and 
this  is  precisely  the  position  lie  opposes. 

*  History  is  not  a  sura  to  be  exactly  cast  up :  there  must  be  no 
talk  of  an  ^.priori  construction  of  history/  But  do  such  expressions 
really  afifect  Hegel  ?  Would  Hegel  A  primn  construct  history,  or 
even  count  it  up  like  a  column  in  arithmetic  ?  The  concrete  is  a 
hither  and  thither  of  contingency  ;  there  are  difficulties  and  checks 
of  all  kinds,  chronological  and  other:  Hegel  denies  them  not;  he 
would  only  with  masterful  hands  rive  them  from  before  the  face  of 
the  notion.  *  The  datum  of  Experience  is  to  be  taken  as  a  datum^ 
a  something  given  over  to  me  just  so,  and  the  rational  system  of  this 
datum  is  to  be  analytically  set  out;  the  speculative  idea  will  for 
the  arrangement  and  scientific  connexion  of  this  historical  dntum 
furnish  the  regulative;  Almost  everywhere  the  historical  develo 
ment  is  different  from  the  notional :  While  the  logical  progress 
an  ascent  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  historical  develop- 
ment is  almost  always  a  descent  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract; 
Philosophy  is  synthetic,  the  history  of  philosophy  analytic: 
We  may  maintain,  therefore,  with  more  justice  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  Hegelian  thesis  and  say  what  is 
sick  the  first  is  /wr  nns  just  the  last/  It  will  not 
difficult  to  perceive  tliat  there  is  tlie  same  incomplete  con- 
sciousness of  Hegel's  true  position  in  these  extracts  also,  the 
burthen  of  which  Hegel  would  partly  accept  and  partly  reject^ 
as  %vhat  has  been  said  already  will  enable  the  reader  to  see.  It 
is  worth  while,  perhaps,  remarking  that  the  evolution  of  thought 
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being  Gesetztaeyn,  is  at  once  of  an  aoalytic  and  a  synthetic 
nature.  Schwegler'a  reversal  of  the  Hegelian  *an  sich  oder  fiir 
uiiB  '  is  also  worth  pointing  out.  We  have  another  instance  of 
it  at  pages  82,  83,  where  he  says,  *  Virtue  is  to  be  defined  as  the 
keeping  of  the  due  middle  in  practice — not  the  arithmetical 
middle^  the  middle  an  deh,  but  the  middle  fiir  uns.*  Schwegler 
is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  use  these  terms  as  he  pleases ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  distinction  implied  in  thera  by  Hegel  is  one 
eminently  subtle  and  difficult,  and  may  accordingly  have  escaped 
Schwegler  Hegel's  use  of  them  as  ^nonymes  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
Under  *  Die  Schranke  und  das  Sollen/  *  the  Limitation  and  the 
To-be-to/  we  have  already  seen  and  come  to  understand  *das 
Sollen  ist  nur  an  sich,  somit  fUr  uns;'  it  has  been  pointed  out 
also  that  this  distinction,  while  it  probably  begins  in  the  'Intro- 
duction '  to  the  *  Phaenomenologie/  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Preface' 
as  well;  and  here  are  some  more  examples  to  the  same  effect: 
Encyc.  §  162,  and  Logik,  vol.  ii.  pp,  20  and  73,  we  have, '  Begriffe 
an  aich,  oder  was  dasselbe  ist,  fiir  uns* — *■  nicht  nur  an  sich,  das 
hiesse  fiir  uns  oder  in  der  ausseren  Reflexion,' — and  *9o  ist  es  an 
sich  oder  fiir  uns  bestimmt/  Hegel's  intention  with  the  phrase 
is  beyond  a  question,  then,  and  the  synonynie  of  *  outer  reflexion ' 
in  the  last  example  but  one  not  only  confirms  the  signification 
already  attached  to  it,  but  considerably  lessens  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  seemed  burthened.  He,  then,  who  reverses  this  dis- 
tinction, though  of  course  free  to  do  so,  risks  his  reputation  as  a 
studeut  of  Hegel* 

From  pages  45  and  67,  I  adduce  now  two  passages,  which — the 
former  as  regards  the  notion  and  the  latter  as  regards  the  idea — 
show  that,  even  in  writing  on  philosophy,  a  German  may  say  the 
notion  and  the  idea  when  he  means  thereby  neither  the  Notion 
nor  the  Idea  of  Hegel,  but  simply  the  abstract  uuiversals  of 
generalisation:  *  That  all  human  action  reposes  on  knowledge,  all 
thought  on  the  notion,  to  this  result  Plato  was  already  able  to 
arrive  through  the  generalisation  of  the  Socratic  teaching  itself:' 
*  If  Plato  had  taken  hia  station  in  the  Idea  in  order  to  interpret 


*  Thoao  two  other  example*  from  the  PhrteKomenologie,  whore  thero  are  still 
.more,  we  givQ  na  excoUent :  Fur  uJia  oder  an  aicli  ist  ili\a  Allgemfllne  ala  Prmcip 
dim  Weaeii  der  WahrDehmung  (p.  82)— So,  Aam  der  timgekehrte  Sittz  nicht  an  sicli 
Oder  fur  una  di«  Siibj*Unz  ;Eam  Siibjecte  miu-ht  (p.  643).  See  back,  at  p,  420 
for  more  on  tbia,  Encyc,  i.  70,  fur  den  Gtdanktn  means  no  mure  than  for  'outer 
&€^sxwn,^  At  p.  55  there,  ^7iJicA#«yfi  is  the  potentiiil  as  op|K)sed  to  fUr  iich,  the 
actual* 
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and  explain  the  Given  and  Empirical,  Aristotle  takes  his  place  in 
the  Given  in  order  to  find  and  demonstrate  in  it  the  Idea," 

With  Inference  to  Aristotle,  Schwegler  has  occasion  to  speak 
what  must  have  suggested  the  notion  of  Hegel  to  him  had  he 
known  it;  but  (pp*  73,  74,  75.  &c.)  even  in  talking  of  *Zweck* 
and  *  Entelechie  *  as  *  vollendetes  Weseii/  and  in  reducing  the  toatj 
Adsiotelian  Causes  to  Matter  and  Form/ he  is  not  tempted 
remark  on  the  striking  essential  analogy  to  the  Concrete  Notion, 
but,  on  the  contmry,  concludes  in  this  absolutely  anti-Hegelian 
fashion :  *  There  remains  to  us,  therefore,  the  two  ground- 
principles  wkidi  pass  not  iido  each  other,  Matter  and  Form/ 
There  is  a  certain  defeuce  to  Schwegler  here  in  this,  that  it  is 
from  the  position  of  Aristotle  he  speaks,  and  not  from  that  of 
Hegel :  bnt  then  the  irresistible  temptation  to  correlate  Aristotle'a 
notions  with  the.  notion  of  Hegel,  had  he  known  this  latter, — if 
not  here,  at  least  elsewhere  ? 

Schwegler*s  summary  of  Kant  is  a  veiy  excellent  one,  and 
perhaps  the  very  best  that,  in  a  general  literary  point  of  view, 
has  been  yet  given.  When  compared,  however,  with  the  skeleton 
which  on  this  subject  Hegel  bore  in  his  headland  which  he  allows 
us  to  see  in  his  various  critiques,  and  especially  in  that  which 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  E ncycl opted ie,  we  see  how 
much  this  summary  of  Schwegler  is  in  its  kind  ea-itmaL  Light 
here  with  him  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  casiiuss  and  not  to  ^ 
the  difficidiy  of  what  is  summarised  ;  and  thus  the  discussion 
the  Keligious  and  the  Practical  parts  is  much  more  satisfactor 
than  that  of  the  strictly  Metaphysical  We  just  touch  on  a  par-'i 
ticular  point  or  two  : — 

At  page  154,  we  find  :  *  The  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  says 
is  the  Inventarium  of  all  our  possessions  through  pure  \ 
eystematically  arranged.'  *  This  strikes  strangely  on  one  at  home 
with  Kant ;  for  every  one  who  is  really  so,  has  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Kritik,  however  complete  as  ground-plan 
and  system  of  inchoative  principles,  always  spoken  of  as  but 
propccfii'ittical  to  the  science  of  metaphysic  itself,  or  to  the  trans- 
cendental philosophy  as  such,  that  it  grates  at  once  And  this  ia 
really  the  truth,  and  these  words  of  Scliwegler's  are  never  uaad 
by  Kant  in  any  such  connexion:  on  examination  they  will  be  found 
to  be  taken  from  the  preface,  and  to  be  used  there,  not  in  reference 
to  Kritik,  but  to  metaphysic.  It  was  only  in  the  future  that  Kant 
*  The  tmuoktion  substitutes  for  /ittenfortum,  *  ground>plaQ  * — Hghtlir* 
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contemplated  such  complete  InveTitarium  as  a  completed  system 
of  philosophy.  The  matter  may  seem  small,  but  it  points  at  least 
to  a  certain  slovenliness  of  information  on  the  part  of  Schwegler. 

At  page  150.  again,  we  have  :  *  The  question,  therefore,  which 
Kant  set  at  the  head  of  his  whole  Kritik,  How  are  d  prioH 
synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  .  .  .  .  must  be  answered  with  an 
unconditional  No/  This,  too,  grates  ;  for  we  know  the  contrary  : 
we  know  that  Kant  has  pointed  to  whole  spheres  of  such  judg- 
ments, and  has  denioustrated  in  his  way  the  rationale  of  them  ; 
nay,  we  know  that  that  is  the  express  one  object  of  his  whole 
Kritik  and  Kritiken.  It  may  be  said  that  Schwegler  must  have 
had  in  his  mind,  that  to  every  fact  of  actual  knowledge  Kant 
postulated  elements  of  sense  as  well  as  those  of  intelkct  But  such 
defence  were  null,  and  from  more  points  of  view  than  one ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  knowledge  of  these  h  prwri  principles, 
though  abstract,  were  still  a  knowledge,  and  would  not  be  denied 
by  Kant;  in  the  second  place,  there  are,  in  Kant's  system,  A 
priori  elements  of  sense,  as  well  as  of  intellect,  which  give 
occasion  to  the  conjunction  necessary  for  such  d  p7'iori  synthetic 
judgments,  and  have  been  expressly  anatomised  by  Kant  for  this 
very  purpose  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  Kant  actually  details  classf:s 
of  such  A  priori  synthetic  judgments.  Nay,  at  page  159,  Schwegler 
himself  says :  *  These  are  the  only  possible  and  authenticated 
synthetic  judgments  tl  jyriori,  the  ground-lines  of  all  and  every 
metaphysic*  Thus,  then,  Schwegler  categorically  contradicts 
himself,  and  declares  that  there  are  such  judgments — this  in 
spite  of  his  *  unconditional  No  I*  Again,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  judgments  mentioned  are  to  be  viewed  as  metaphysical  ground- 
lines,  it  is  not  true  that  these  are  the  only  synthetic  judgments 
d, priori;  for  does  not  Kant  regard  all  the  propositions  of  pure 
mathematic  as  d  priori  synthetics,  and  are  not  these  a  goodly 
number  ?  These  things  belong  to  that  special  central  domain  of 
Kant  which  came  to  him  straight  from  Hume,  which  was  his  own 
principal  aniprincipiai  industry,  and  which  passed  straight  from 
his  hands  into  those  of  Hegel,  to  constitute  there  the  central  domain 
of  this  last  also. — Here,  then^  we  conceive  Schwegler  not  only 
open  to  the  charge  of  slovenliness,  but  of  insufficient  information^ 
and  that,  too,  in  regard  to  a  main^ — or  rather  the  main  topic* 

•  Kant  bimself  {WW.  Li.  107)  n&ya: — 'Herp,  now,  is  a  syntlietic  imity  of  con- 
sciousneHS,  which  h  cognised  d  priorip  and  supplies  ground  for  synthetic  proposi- 
tions 4l[  priori  bearing  on  pure  thinking,  exactly  in  ihe  same  way  jia  space  and  tiaie 
Bupply  ground  for  snch  propositions  as  concern  the  form  of  mere  sense*perception*  *— N. 
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Then  fco  Schwegler  the  Hegelian  system  arises  directly  out  of 
tliat  of  Schelliug,  and  he  has  no  perception  of  that  whole  field  oi 
considerations  the  issue  of  which  is  the  partial  eliminatioQ  of 
Fiehte  and  Schelliug,  and  the  attachment  of  Hegel  directly  to 
Xant;  in  short,  lie  knows  only  the  common  and  stereotyped  view 
of  what  is  called  the  literature  of  the  mhject !  He  says,  p.  222, 
*  From  reflexion  on  this  one-sidedness  (of  Schelling)  the  H^elian 
philosophy  arose  ;  it  holds  fast^  as  against  Fichte,  with  the  tlien 
Schelliugian  philosophy,  that  not  a  singular^  the  ego,  is  the  prius 
of  all  reality,  but  a  universal,  which  comprehends  in  itself  every 
singular/  We  may  point  out,  in  passing,  that  the  phrase  *a 
universal  which  comprehends  in  itself  every  singular/  were  correct 
language  if  applied  to  what  we  name  the  concrete  notion.  It  has 
no  such  application,  nevertheless,  but  refers  only  to  the  common 
consciousness  on  this  subject — ^that  Hegel,  namely^  leads  all  up  at 
last  into  the  '  Absolute  Spirit/  We  find  him,  indeed,  a  line  or 
two  further  down  speaking  of  the  '  Idea  as  the  Absolute,'  without 
mention  anywhere  of  the  relation  of  the  Notion  to  the  Idea, 

At  pages  223,  227,  228,  his  perception  of  the  method  and  genend 
industry  of  Hegel  will  be  found  to  be  wholly /ro7n  without,  wholly 
as  of  a  process  and  endeavour  external  mid  me^^hanical;  there  seems 
not  even  a  dream  of  the  one  living  force  which  is  the  creative 
pulse  of  the  whole,  '  The  absolute/  he  says,  '  is,  according  U^ 
Hegel,  not  being,  but  development ;  explication  of  diflerences  and 
antithesis  which,  however,  are  not  self-dependent,  or  at  all  opposed 
to  the  absolute,  but  each  singly  as  all  together  form  only  moments 
within  the  self-development  of  the  absolute/  *  The  Hegelian 
Logic  is  the  scientific  exposition  and  development  of  the  pure 
reason-notions,  of  those  notions  or  categories  which  underlie  all 
thought  and  being,  which  are  as  much  the  ground-principles  of 
subjective  cognition,  as  the  immanent  soul  of  objective  reality,  of 
those  ideas  in  which  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  have  their 
coincidt;nce-point.  The  realm  of  logic  is,  says  Hegel,  truth  as  it  is 
without  veil  fiir  sich.  It  is,  as  Hegel  also  figuratively  expressei 
himself,  the  exposition  of  God  as  he  is  in  his  eternal  essence  before 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  any  finite  spirit/  *  Hegel  hai 
endeavoured,  1,  completely  to  collect  the  pure  reaaon-notiaiii; 
2j  critically  to  purge  them  (tliat  is  to  say,  to  exclude  all  that  were 
not  pure  perception-less  thought);  and  3, — ^what  is  the  most 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Hegelian  Logic, — to  derive  tbem 
dialectically  from  one  another,  and  complete  them  into  an  inter- 
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nally  articulated  system  of  pure  reason/  *The  lever  for  this 
development  is  the  dialectic  method  that  advancea  by  negation 
from  one  notioo  to  another.'  *  Negation  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
dialectic  march.  Every  previoualy  estabUshed  notion  is  negated, 
and  out  of  its  negation  a  higher,  richer  notion  is  won.  This 
method,  which  is  at  ooce  analytic  and  synthetic,  Hegel  has 
carried  out  throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  Science/ 

This  language  is  not  incorrect;  it  is  largely  Hegel's  ow!i.  But 
this  is  its  defect;  HegeVa  indirect  ways  have  not  been  penetrated, 
and  the  one  secret  found.  What  sense,  for  instance,  is  there  in 
this  negatwii  of  which  Schwegler  speaks  ?  How  different  it  would 
have  been  could  he  but  have  explained  it  I  We  have  objected 
already  to  an  expression  above  being  considered  figurative.  In 
short,  what  we  have  here  are  but  i^MrTml  views,  ^and,  on  the 
whole,  the  literature  of  the  subject ! 

Nor  does  Bchwegler,  when  arrived  at  the  iwiion  of  the  notion, 
manifest  any  consciousness  of  what  is  truly  before  him.     Speak- 
ing (p,  231)  of  reciprocity,  which  we  know  now  to  be  the  very 
nidn$  where  the  notion   is   born,  he  says,  *  We  have,  therefore, 
again  a  Seyn  (a  being)  that  disjoins  itself  into  several  self-depen- 
dents, which  are,  however,  immediately  identical  with  it:  this 
unity  of  the  immediacy  of   Being  with  the  self-disjunction  of 
Essence  is  the  Notion/     And  this  is  all :  there  is  not  one  word  of 
that  marvellous  dialectic  in  which  we  get  sight  of  the  particular  as 
in  a  transparent  distinction  which  is  none,  between  the  universal 
and  the  singular^  each  of  which  is  but  negative  reflexion  into  self 
and  the  same  negative  reflexion,  and  thus  come  at  length  actually 
to  see  ike  notion,  actually  to  realise  at  length  the  notion  of  the 
notion.     After   the   sentence  just  quoted,  Schwegler  proceeds  to 
define  the  notion,  and  he   begins   thus :  *  Notion  is  that  in   the 
other,*  &a     He  says  notion  is  so  and  so,  not  the  notion  is  so  and 
so ;  the  notion,  therefore,  is  to  him  just   notion,  just  notion  in 
general,  the  abstract  universal  of  thinking  as  opposed  to  sense. 
In  fact,  when  a  German  begins  a  sentence  with  a  noun  thus  with- 
out article,  the  idiomatic  English  translation  would  require  us  to 
begin  with  the  indefinite  article, — to  say  here,  then,  a  jwtian  is  so 
and  ao.     But  let  us  give  the  whole  definition :  '  Notion  is  that  in 
the  other  which  is  identical  with  itself;  it  is  substantial  totality, 
the  moments  of  which  (singular,  particular)  are  themselves  the 
whole  (the  universal),  totality  which  as  well  allows  the  difference 
free  play  as  it  embraces  it  into  unity  within  itself-'    When  a  man 
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once  knows  the  notion,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  see 
to  it  in  this  defioition ;  hut  would  he  ever  have  learnt  it  thence  1 
These  are  but  vague  words,  vaguely  and  imperfectly  copied  from 
others ;  and  what  their  own  author  ia  determined  only  to  see  in 
thera  is  a  notimi  in  general,  the  Socratic  universal,  Plato's  idea^  as 
the  idea  of  a  man,  a  table,  &c.  This  is  evident  from  the  words, 
*  it  is  that  in  the  other* 

*  The  spiritual  substance  (p.  241)  of  the  Revealed  Religion  or  of 
Christianity  is  conseq^uently  the  same  as  that  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  only  that  it  is  expressed  there  in  the  wise  of  the 
Vorstellun^,  in  the  form  of  a  history,  here  in  the  wise  of  the 
notion/  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  here  either,  that  the  notion 
19  meant ;  the  particular  words  are  just  Hegel's  own  j  H^el  him- 
self uses  Begrifif  in  some  three  senses ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  from  anything  in  the  whole  hook,  that  Schwegler  ever 
saw  more  in  the  notion  that  Plato's  abstract  universal,  as  now 
specialised  and  particularised^  at  most^  by  Kant  and  Hegel  under 
the  name  of  Categories,  and  as  opposed  to  Yorstellung. 

It  is  to  be  said,  toOj  that  the  whole  statement  of  Hegel's  system 
in  Schwegler  is  extcriml,  and  reads  to  every  one  at  first — to  everyj 
one  at  first,  at  least,  who  is  not  already  an  adept — just  like 
caricature,  for  which  conviction  can  be  expected  from  no 
human  being.    On  the  whole,  we  believe  ourselves  right,  then,  how<^ 
ever  willing  we  may  be  to  ascribe  to  Schwegler  participation  ii 
the  spirit  and  extensive  external  knowledge  both  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  in  denying  him  to  have  entered  a  certain  internal  adj 
of  either,  which,  nevertheless,  is  absolutely  essential  to  ktumUidge,! 


Rosen  KRANZ. 

Though  not  superior  to  Schwegler  so  far  as  participation  in  thol 
spirit  of  Kant  and  Hegel  is  concerned,  Eosenkranz  has,  probabljri 
seen  more  clearly  into  the  intimate  connexion  between  these  twop  i 
studied  more  closely  the  particular  of  the  latter  of  them,  and 
brought  himself  just  generally  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  dialectic  whole.     Nevertheless,  with  all  our  consequent  respect 
for  Rosenkranz,  and  all  our  so  far  admiration  for  him  in  himself, 
we  cannot  make  sure  that  Rosenkranz  has  ever  certainly  discerned , 
either  the  literal  attachment  of  Hegel  to  Kant,  or  the  one  thing  ^ 
that  unites  both  and  constitutes  the  single  principle  of  the  former 
— ^the  concrete  universal     In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall  take 
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our  evidence  from  the  '  Wissenschaft  der  I^gischen  Idee/ which, 
as  pmblished  so  lately,  and  as  expressly  devoted  to  r  review  aod 
refommtioii  of  the  Hegelian  Logic,  promises  to  be  amply  sufficient 
as  relative  authority. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  at  once  that  Eosenkranz  has  again  and 
again  perfectly  expressed  the  process  of  the  Absolute,  as  that 
which  is  as  well  First  as  Last,  Beginning  ae  Besult,  that  which 
returns  into  itself,  the  movement  which  from  itself  determines 
itself,  &;c.  Nor  leas  is  it  to  be  admitted  that  he  has  a  hundred 
times  accentuated  the  *  unity  of  oppoaites,'  as  well  as  (at  least 
once)  directly  mentioned  the  triplicity,  identity,  difference,  and 
reduction  of  difference  into  identity,  Kay,  Eoseiikranz  has 
actually  told  us  foreigners  that  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was 
to  understand  Kant's  question,  '  How  are  d  prioH  synthetic  judg- 
ments possible?'  and  this  idea  of  an  it  priori  synthetic  judgment 
he  has  further  identified  with  the  more  abstract  statement, '  a 
unity  of  opposites/*  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  believing 
Eosenkranz,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  in  fact,  as  yet  to  *  know  only 
in  part.'  We  cannot  make  out  this  avowal  as  his — this  avowal  of 
our  preface-=that,  *  as  Aristotle  made  explicit  the  abstract  univer- 
sal implicit  in  Socrates,  Hegel  made  explicit  the  concrete  universal 
implicit  in  Kant.'  Neither  are  we  quite  sure  that  to  him  this 
concrete  universal  is  the  one  logical  nims  (nameable  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Eeason),  of  which  this  world,  with 
all  that  is  subjective  in  it,  and  with  all  that  is  objective  in  it,  is 
but  the  congeries.  Yet  sincerity  with  idealism  means,  that  the 
Tuaiter  (objects)  of  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Eeason, 
is  identical  with  these  its  fonm. 

The  *  Science  of  the  Logical  Idea '  opens  in  this  manner : — 

*  Every  man  is  Eung  tmaaked  into  a  together  of  circumatances  to  which  he 
mnat  accommcKlate  himself  as  conditions  of  his  development  Thus  in  my 
youth  I  encountered  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  as  one  of  those  powers,  in 
struggle  with  which  my  cWstiny  Iwis  shaped  itself.  Years  long  alternately 
attracted  and  repelletl,  my  relation  to  this  philosophy  has  assumed  finally 
this  issue,  that  1  have  devoted  my  life  to  it«  critical  correction  and  systematic 
perfection.  I  should  like  to  complete  it  from  within  out,  in  order  to  promote 
the  enjoyment  of  its  verit^ihk  worthy  aa  well  as  the  fruitfulness  of  its  applica- 
tion to  all  the  sciences,  &c/ 

Now,  what  have  we  indicated  here? — A  life  of  struggle— of 


•  Hegel  himself  (En eye.  g  40)  says,  'Sjrnthotic  Judgments  d  priori  (i.e.,  original 
co-references  of  Opposites).' — N«u\ 
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never-ending — and  yet  unendtd — struggle!  Veritably  Kant  and 
Hegel  are  as  those  deserts  of  fable  which  lead  to  palaces  of 
prophecy,  but,  meanwhile,  whiten  only  with  dead  men's  bones! 
Rosenkranz,  a  man  of  unbounded  acquirement,  of  rich  endowment^ 
of  keen  susceptibility,  of  quick  talent,  has  now  a  life  behind  hinip 
and  its  one  object — Hegel— is  it  this  he  would  have  us  to  under- 
stand ? — is  unconqiiered  still !  Surely  at  least  such  interpretation 
of  the  quoted  words  were  not  unjust  Alternately  attracted  and 
repelled  during  long  years :  this  is  not  success,  this  is  not  the 
language  of  possession;  these  are  but  the  words  of  the  bafl9ed 
but  still  passionate  wooer.  There  is  bitterness  as  he  looks  back, 
too,  on  the  length  of  the  struggle,  and  thinks  of  what  has  been 
gained ;  he  sees  a  together  of  circumstances  accommodation  to 
which  was  but  necessity ;  and  he  cannot  help  dwelling  on  his 
having  been  committed  to  them  unasked.  The  task  is  not  yet 
complete  either :  he  wouhi  onJy  like  to  complete  it 

Tiiese  considerations  are  strengthened  by  the  avowals  of  the 
next  paragraph,  which  records  his  experience  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  He  had  begun  with  Hegel  simplicity;  doubts  arose; 
for  ten  years  he  threw  himself  on  Aristotle,  but  alternated  him 
with  Hegel;  he  separated  Metaphysic  from  Logic;  he  takes 
Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Hegel  together  and  compares  them,  &cl 
This  is  not  the  repose,  the  oneness,  of  an  intellect  convinced,  of  a 
mind  assured.  If  Hegel  is  right,  his  Logic  supersedes  all  that  has 
gone  before  it ;  for  in  it  he  professes  to  have  brought  the  science 
down  through  all  these  two  thousand  years  which  separate  us 
from  Aristotle,  and  to  have  perfected  it  up  to  the  highest  level 
of  the  present  day.  Seclusion  to  Hegel,  accordingly,  would  be 
intelligible  if  Hegel  has  succeeded,  as  regression  to  Aristotle  if 
Hegel  has  failed  :  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  an  alternation  of 
hoth  ? — and  why  formally  explain  and  compare  Aristotle,  Kant, 
and  Hegel  as  three  interests  apart,  independent,  each  for  itself? 
If  Hegel  is  right,  his  Logic  is  the  only  one  that  requires  to  be 
taught,  and  the  contributions  of  Aristotle  and  Kant  can  be  duly 
exhibited  as  they  present  themselves  in  their  respective  places 
there. 

The  critique  of  various  later  Logics  that  follows,  confirms  the 
same  inference  of  doubt,  hesitation,  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
Rosenkranz.  Hegers  Logic  being  what  it  pretends  to  be,  there  is 
but  short  work  needed  as  regards  these  others.  Bosenkraiiz  aaekt 
to  classify  these  Logics,  too,  from  the  notion  of  thinking  in  genertl» 
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and,  being  a  sworn  enemy  of  all  abstraction  unverified  by  the 
concrete,  he  would  like  to  correlate  each  theoretical  stage  of  the 
classification  with  an  actual  historical  stage.  As  regards  this 
latter  particular,  he  knows  no  treatise  but  his  own  'where  a 
similar  attempt  is  made!'  Now;  HegeFs  Logic  is  simply  the 
development  of  the  Notion  q^ua  Notion — that  is,  of  Thought  qua 
Thought;  HegeFs  Logic  ought,  then,  at  once  to  have  supplied 
what  EosenkraDZ  wanted,  a  topic  and  criteria^  namely,  for  all  the 
various  presentant  Logics.  HegePs  Logic,  too,  is  supposed  to  be 
correlative  to  historical  fact,  though  it  could  not  by  anticipation 
of,  90  to  speak,  posthumous  Logics,  prevent  Eosenkranz  from 
ranging  these  too  in  subjection  to  the  pure  tree,  were  he  so 
mioded.  In  fact,  to  analyse  the  notion  of  thought  and  develop 
thus  new  classifications  of  Logic,  is  simply  to  put  the  Hegelian 
Logical  classifications  to  the  rout  That  such  analyses  and  classi- 
fications should  be  considered  still  necessary — does  it  not  lead  to 
the  fear  that  Hegel  is  not  yet  perhaps  thoroughly  understood  ? 
Hegel  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  the  last,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
there  is  progress  still.* 

We  come  now  to  his  proposed  Reform  of  Hegel,  to  his  actual 
objections  to  the  master^  and  specially  to  his  system  of  Logic. 

*  In  the  first  place/  says  RosenkranZj  *  its  collective  form  oscillatea  between 
a  dichotomy,  namely,  of  Objective  and  Subjective  Logic,  and  a  trichotomy, 
namely,  of  this  doctrine  of  Being,  Essentity,  and  Notion.  Tlic  former  division 
repeats  the  old  one  of  tbeoretical  phibjsophy  inttD  metapbysic  and  logic,  but 
with  an  expres*iion  wbich  is  derived  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and  in 
consequently  inappropriate  and  deranging.  Tbe  antitlieftia  of  object  and 
subject  beloni^a  only  to  the  spirit,  not  to  iiiipersoiial  reason.  The  trichotomy 
repeats  tbe  Kantian  distinction  of  understanding,  judgioent^  and  retu?on.  This 
distinctioTi  of  simple,  reilexive,  and  ejieciilative  characters  is  onCj  however, 
which  pervades  all  tbe  momenta  of  the  whole  science,  and  i»,  therefore,  not 
competent  to  atford  an  actual  principle  of  division/ 

Now,  not  one  of  these  objections  can  altogether  hold.  The 
first  two  divisions  of  logic  may  together  be  considered  objective, 
for  they  are  both  stages  of  consciousness  only,  not  of  self-con- 
sciousness, the  beginning  of  which   constitutes    the   transition 

*  One  of  Rosenkranz's  »t'nteaces  in  the  above  nms  thus  :  *  1  wanted  to  Bhow 
proof  that  the  abstract  geneulogy  of  the  notioD  makes  good  its  neceaaity  in  living 
faot'  The  notitJo  hen?  is  that  of  thought  as  umda  out  by  Rosi^nkratiJi,  with  special 
reference  to  his  ciitique  of  the  various  recent  Logics.  Thia  illuatrates  th«  general 
speech  of  tfie  notf'ou  ia  Gt?riiian  writers.  It  is  just  short  for  tiie  abstraction  and 
generalisatioii  of  thought  in  geneiid  :  it  is  the  alj«trat't  cmivoriittl  of  thought  as  any 
such  2  not  as  tM  Universal,  Hegel's  UnivorsaU  tlie  concrete  Notion  — ike  Notion. 
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from  the  second  to  the  third.  This  is  seen  whether  we  consider 
that,  in  the  first  two  stages,  we  have  but  Apprehension  and 
Judgment  in  act,  or  that  what  is  acted  on  is  but  outer,  as  Quality. 
Quantity,  Substantiality,  Causality,  &c.,  while  in  the  third  stage 
it  is  EeosoQ  acts,  and  consciously  on  its  own  forms.  Besides,  it 
is  Hegel  (through  Kant)  who  is  the  subjective  logic,  while  Hume, 
Spinoza,  and  so  backwards,  are  the  objective  logic.  Up  to 
reciprocity  the  progress  %vas  not  Hegel's;  after  reciprocity  the 
advance  is  due  to  his  conscious  subject.  This  last  consideration 
is  only  ancillary,  however.  Metaphysic  is  rightly  taken  into 
Logic;  for  Idealism  being  the  truth,  all  the  priuciples  of  things 
must  be  logical  The  trichotomy  is  *  competent  to  aftbrd  an  actual 
principle  of  division/  and  for  the  reason  which  is  supposed  to 
prove  it  'not.'  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  Eosenkrani 
here  naming  some  of  the  nearest  forms  of  tiie  notion  and  talking 
of  one  distinction  pervading  the  whole,  without  at  least  referring 
to  the  connexion  and  living  unity  into  which  he  might  throw  alL 
The  triads  of  Beiug,  Essen tity,  Notion,— Understanding,  Judg* 
ment,  Reason, — Simple,  Reflex,  Speculative, — are  named  together; 
but,  instead  of  being  correlated,  the  general  division  under  one  of 
them  is  declared  incompetent  because  another  of  them  pervades 
all  the  moments  of  the  whole !  The  reason  really  pro  ia  to 
Eoseiikranz  the  reason  can.  The  'going  up  of  the  light,*  howevQ^H 
that  Kant  speaks  of  in  reference  to  Thales  and  the  equUaten^H 
triangle,  Galilei  and  his  inclined  plane,  Torricelli  and  the  weighing 
of  the  air,  Stahl  and  his  chemical  transformations,  &c.,  is  a  curious 
thing  I  A  man  shall  read  over  the  right  passages  scoi^s  of  times; 
he  shall  even  have  executed  a  translation  of  the  Encyclopaedk 
(edn.  1)  say;  yet  the  light  of  tJie  notion  shall  only  rise  to  him 
when  occupied  on  some  other?  This  was  my  case;  and  it  may 
have  been  similarly  so  with  Eosenkranz,  who  names  individnalj, 
but  brings  not  together  into  the  One. 

Logic  as  Logic,  then,  is   its  own  element,  and   knows  not  a 
psychological  distinction ;  but  Logic,  regarded  as  a  History,  was 
immersed  in  the  object,  till  through  Kant  and  Hegel  it  rose 
the  subject.     Hume's  causality  is  outward,  but  Kant*g  categof 
are  inward,  and  from    Kant   the  principle  that  moulds  ia  sn 
jectivity. 

The  second  objection  brought  forward  is  to  the  transition  of  the 
fiubjective  notion  into  objectivity,  as  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
teleological ;  and  also  to  the  admission  of  Life,  the  Grood,  &c,,  into 
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Logic ;  as  if  Logic  *  were  that  total  science  which  includes  in  it 
even  reality  itself/  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Rosenkranz  objects 
also  to  the  traosition  of  fche  Logical  Idea  into  Natnre,  as  *  the  crux 
of  tlie  Hegeiiaiiic/  and  that,  so  far  as  the  Teleological  notion  is 
concerned,  he  here  offers  us  a  Logic  re-distributed  in  its  interest, 
and  so  that  it  (the  Teleological  notion)  appears  intercalated 
between  Essentity  and  the  Notion* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  here,  that  our 
present  object  is  not  to  answer  objections  to  Hegel,  but  to  apply 
these  in  test  of  the  relative  knowledge  of  the  objector.  It  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  pretended  that  Hegel  is  perfect,  that  there  are 
not  sins  in  him  both  of  omission  and  commission,  or  that  he  may 
not  be  amended  by  certain  of  the  suggestions  of  Eosenkranz.  Bui 
anrely  it  is  inconsistent  to  seek  to  force  upon  Hegel  matter  which, 
it  can  be  shown,  he  himself  refused.  The  following  passage  (op. 
cit  p,  530),  will,  perhaps,  sufficiently  explain  the  grounds  generally 
of  these  objections  of  Kosenkranz ; — 

The  transition  of  the  Lkel  causality  of  the  notion  into  the  reality  fulfilled 
by  it  m  the  transition  of  the  entl  (intended)  out  of  it^  poseibility  into  actuality, 
its  dfectnatioa  or  realisation.  Thia  connexion  is  presented  by  Hegel  as  a 
iyllogisni ;  the  notion  of  tlie  end  is  throuj^h  tlie  Medina  to  clasp  it&elt'  in  iU 
Eeali&ation  ttigether  with  itself,  so  that  there  is  to  he  aeaiamed  in  the  result  no 
other  content  than  wjis  already  preB«nt  in  th«  beginning.  We  have  already 
admitted  that  a  fonnal  Hyllogism  lutty  be  certainly  as  well  pointed  out  here  as 
in  the  process  of  mechanism  or  of  cheinism  ;  Imt  we  have  also  noticed  that  a 
syllogism  in  the  sense  of  the  logical  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  universal^ 
particular,  and  singular  ia  still  not  to  be  found  in  it.*  A  detailed  critique  of 
tJie  logical  incongruities  into  which  here  Hegel  has  fallen,  hm  been  given  by 
Trendelenburg  in  Iiib  '  Logiache  Unterauchungen.*  We  fully  agree  with  him 
when  he  saya  of  the  teleological  notion — *  If,  in  the  manner  of  Hegel  in  the 
application  stated,  the  eyllogism  be  looked  for  in  actual  exijstence,  the  three 
terms  are  then  arbitrarily  distributed  to  three  different  realitiest  in  the  relation 
of  universal,  particular,  and  singular,  without  holding  fast  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  logical  subordination*  In  the  teleological  reference,  the  gubjective 
thought  of  End  is  in  and  for  itself  universal ;  but  it  is  not  the  univt^raal  genus 
of  it8  means  and  of  it5  retdieation  :  the  means  are  in  tlxemaelves  the  particular 
and  different,  but  still  not  the  species  of  the  former  thought ;  they  are  really 
subjected  to  it  and  are  ruled  by  it,  l>ut  still  not  logically  subordinated  aa  its 
species  ;  the  realisation  of  the  end  is  a  ningularj  but  neither  the  individual  of 
the  heterogeneous  mean,  nor  of  the  thought  that  prujectn  the  end*  If  it  be 
said  that  the  mean  i*  subordinated  to  the  design  and  the  result  to  both,  then 
thia  real  flependcnce  is  to  be  duly  distinguished  from  the  logical  one,  which 
aiiflee  from  the  relation  of  the  comprehension  and  extension  of  notions,  and 
alone  conditioDB  the  Syllogism,' 

*  Ab  though  Ueg«l  had  not  him  self  said  that!   See  Encyc  §  1 32,  3rd  pojigrapb, — New, 
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What  Trendelenbarg,  as  quoted,  says  here  is  simply  that  Hegel 
whea  he  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  second  section,  is  not  at  the 
same  time  back  in  the  like  chapter  of  \m first*  This  considera- 
tion, had  it  occurred  to  Rosenkranz,  might  have  strengthened  his 
amiability  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  somewhat  imposing 
Trendelenburg,  who  only  commits  here,  as  is  but  the  ordinary 
habit  of  all  professed  Logicians,  an  Ignoratio  Elenchi.-f*  That  is, 
Hegel  would  have  admitted  the  objection,  but  maintained  that  hb 
position  was  untouched,  Hegel,  in  fact^  knows  all  that  already, 
and  he  just  expressly  does  what  he  is  reproached  with.  It  is  the 
same  objection  that  lies  against  the  admission  into  Logic  of  the 
notion  of  Life,  &c. ;  and  at  page  244  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
Logik,  Hegel  will  be  found  formally  explaining  the  grounds  of 
his  action.  These  grounds,  however,  concern  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  his  whole  philosophy ;  and  as  that  has  been  raissed,  they 
themselves  have  not  been  regarded.  The  reader  will  do  well  to 
refer  for  himself  here.  The  transition  of  the  notion  into  objec- 
tivity is  equally  clear  before  the  consciousness  of  Hegel,  and 
equally  necessary  from  the  very  nature  of  his  system.  From  paga 
121  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Logik  we  see  that  he  expressly 
contemplates  three  orders  of  Seyn  (Being).    He  says  there : 

*  It  ia  to  be  remembered  lieforeb.int!  thiit,  lieside**  immediate  Seyn  ^tly, 
and  secondly  ExisUfice — the  Seyn  that  spriii^i^  out  of  Wesen  (EssentityX 
there  is  a  further  Seyn — the  Ohjectivity  that  flprings  out  of  the  NodoiL' 
Hegel  manifesta  an  equally  express  conaciouisness  iia  regards  Teleology; 
*  Where  design  is  perceived,'  he  says  (Log,  vol  liL  p.  209),  *  there  is  aawniawl 
mi  Underatantling  as  its  origmator;  for  the  Teleological  notion  there  b  re- 
quiredj  therefore,  the  pi'oper,  free  existence  of  the  notion.*  At  page  77  of  the 
second  volume  we  have  ako  this  other  distinct  statement  :  ^Thia  correlation^ 
the  whole  as  essential  imity,  lies  only  in  the  notion,  in  the  de^ignful  end.  .  • , 
The  teleoloj^cJil  givjimd  is  property  of  the  nofimt,  and  of  be-medlation  tliroQgh 
the  same,  which  is  reason*' 


*  See  Encyc.  §  162  suhfimw. — New, 

t  OompAre  the  Homewliat  i^oriose  Latin  of  Trendeknhurg  with  the  pithy  xmn^ 
cularof  Hegel,  The  former  (El.  Log.  Aiiat,  Adnotata,  §  40)  sayt :  *iytiflotodi 
igitur  refutatio  juiitA  conehmiono  sire  inductiono  give  syUogismo  Institiit*  tkmekm 
voc&tnvt  cui  quidem  priinitua  id  adhferet,  nt  in  eftdem  aliquis  di»pntatioiie  afgitmeii- 
tando  cogatur  aut  quod  aOirmuvit  tiegare  nut  quod  negavit  contiUri/  Ucgtl, 
again  (Log.  i.  406),  says  :  *  Elenchfn  d,  L  nach  des  Aristotelea  ErkhiraAg  IfVum, 
wodurcli  man  genothigt  wird  dits  Gegenthoil  von  deoi  zu  sogen*  wa«  mmn  tcghm 
heliauptet  hatte/  To  tiio  UBnttiuHs  here  the  Italia  are  not  the  least  contribistiois. 
It  will  he  difficult  to  find  the  same  neatness  in  Aristotle,  and  jKis«ihly  Trondelettbofg 
who  too  is  neat,  foUowa  uot  Aristotle  bnt  Hegel  here,^A  definition  so  good  i*  el 
general  interest. 
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Of  the  designful,  clear  eye,  with  which  Hegel  worked,  then,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  diflScult  for  us  to  be 
convinced  that  there  could  be  no  Zweek»  no  purpose,  no  design  in 
existence  before  subjectivity,  and  that  it  would  have  been  absurd 
in  Hegel  to  develop  a  consequent  in  anticipation  of  its  antecedent. 
BesideSj  we  know  now  that  the  change  proposed  by  Eosenkranz 
would  be  historically  false;  for  the  Begriff,  Kant's  Begriff,  Hegel's 
Begriff,  was  the  notional  Reciprocity  that  rose  out  of  Hume's 
Causality.  Yet  Rosenkrauz  *  wants  to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
historical  development  I  *  Not  only  does  he  contradict  this 
development,  however,  but,  even  by  his  own  showings  that  of  the 
notion  also;  for  he  himself  observes  (p.  17)  that  'the  forms  of 
Seyn  are  categorical,  those  of  Wesen  hypothetical,  and  those  of 
the  Begrifl'  disjunctive;'  which  alone  might  have  suggested  to 
him  Reciprocity  as  the  immediate  foregoer  of  the  Notion,  That 
Mechanism  and  Cheuiism  should  be  forms  of  Causality,  is  no 
objection  to  their  being  treated  where  they  are ;  for  they  are 
evidently  concreter  forms  than  abstract  causality, — forms  of  the 
Begriff  in  objectivity  itself.  To  Hegel,  Logic  is  the  prius  of  all ; 
and  in  it,  first  of  all,  there  appears  in  the  abstract  form  of  the 
notion  whatever  is  afterwards  found  in  the  more  concrete  spheres 
of  Nature  and  Spirit.  It  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  depth  of  Hegel's 
discernment  that  the  Good  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  a 
cognitive  element,  and  should  constitute  to  him  the  tTansition 
from  Understanding  to  Reason.  Why  Beauty  should  not  be 
included  (another  objection  of  Eosenkranz)  may  depend  on  this, 
that  its  abstract  elements — as  Kant  also  seems  to  have  thought — 
are  not  discrepant  from  those  of  Teleology,  and  that  its  own  place 
is,  like  that  of  Eeligimi,  only  in  a  very  concrete  sphere. 

But  what  has  been  said  above  is  of  no  moment  in  comparison 
with  this :  the  objection  that  Teleology,  &c.,  are  not  technically 
exact  syllogisms,  is  alone  crucially  decisive  as  regards  the  secret 
or  principle  of  Hegel  in  its  scope.  Admit  this  objection,  and  the 
w^hole  fabric  of  Hegel  lies  in  pieces  at  our  feet — perhaps  not  even 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  itself.  The 
principle  which  has  given  birth  to  Being,  Nothing,  Becoming, — 
to  Being,  There -being,  Being -for -Self, —to  Quality,  Quantity, 
Measure,— to  Ground,  Phenomenon,  Actuality, — to  Substance, 
Cause,  Reciprocity,^ — to  Being,  Essen tity,  Notion, — is  absolutely 
the  same  as  that  which  gives  birth  to  Mechauism,  Chemism, 
Teleology ;  and  if  the  objection  of  being  but  formal  syllogisma 
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IB  fatal  to  these  three  last,  it  must  he  considered  equally  fatal  to 
all  the  others,  for  they  also  are  in  precisely  the  same  manner  but 
formal  syllogisms.  A  man  who  uses  the  langiiage  of  Hegel 
cannot  help  naming  the  principle  of  Hegel ;  but  to  name  is  not 
necessarily  to  see.  And  this  we  hold  to  be  the  case  with  Eosen- 
kranz.  Had  he  been  perfectly  awake  to  what  was  in  hand,  he 
would  have  hesitated  before  contradicting  the  express,  deliberate, 
perfectly  conscious  action  of  Hegel;  and  the  last  thing  that 
would  have  occurred  to  him  would  have  been  to  say,  these  forms 
— ^whether  later  or  earlier  tlian  the  syllogism — not  being  exactly 
the  syllogism  proper,  must  be  rejected.  How  could  they  be  the 
syllogism  proper,  if  either  later  or  earlier  ? — and  to  tliis  syllogism 
proper  is  the  whole  system  of  Hegel  required  to  shrink  ?  Nay, 
observe  this  perfectly  conclusive  point:  Rosenkranz  actually 
denies  the  presence  of  the  notion  in  any  triad  but  (as  we  may  say) 
Us  own,  that,  namely,  where  it  is  explicit:  *a  syllogism,*  he  says, 
'm  the  sense  of  the  logical  notion  of  the  unity  of  thti  xiniverml, 
partieyidar,  and  dngidar  is  still  iiot  to  be  found  in  them'  (t.r.,  the 
various  triads  which  together  constitute  the  entire  Logic),  To 
yield  to  Trendelenburg  here  was  to  admit  essential  misunder- 
standing. 

These   same  views^ — and   something   more — he  expresses,  at 
pageB  504-5,  thus  :- — 

But  DOW  there  waa  yet  another  revolution  in  linguistic  usage  introduced  by 
Hegel ;  namely,  as  regariJs  the  word  Notion.  He  declared  that  subistjince  itnd 
iubject  were  to  be  taken,  not  as  if  the  euljject  were  to  be  Bubor*iiiuitt«d  to 
•ubfltance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the  latter  were  to  be  fiubordinnted  to  the 
former,  mud  maiutiiined  that  e^jsentially  for  the  notion  of  tiuth  the  thing  ww 
to  recognise  Substance  as  Bnbject,  He  sought  here,  as  the  eternally  memor- 
able preface  to  the  *  Phaenomenologie  of  the  Spirit '  exhibit*  in  the  gnndest 
stTUggUf  of  enduring  effort  to  bring  to  an  end  the  blind  necessity  tttt44;hiiig  to 
the  causa  immanent  of  tire  Spinosi^m  which,  under  the  form  of  the  Abaoluie, 
waa  now  dominant,  and  to  say  that  the  selfnlet^rmination  of  Substance  (  Wu(f^) 
it  was  which  wa.-;  ground  of  necessity.  With  thid  thought  he  stood  to  tbt 
SchelHngiaiiism  of  the  day  in  the  same  relation  that  the  monftdology  of 
Leibnitz  bore  to  the  immobility  and  indifference  of  the  one  Subetanee  of 
Spinoza,  Schelling's  tractate  on  Free-will  was,  wjme  j^ears  later,  an  expfm 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Hegt-4  here,  and  sought  (on  a  hint  caught  from  UimX 
to  leap  from  the  j>osition  of  mere  Reason  to  that  of  Spirit,  though  ot  Hegel^fl 
suggestion  and  instigation  mention  there  was  none,  2*Jow,  when  some  til 
later  Hegel  in  his  'Logik^  jKlvanced,  in  reference  to  the  Reciprocity 
Substance  with  itself,  from  Neceaaity  to  Free  Will,  he  grasped  together  tba 
whole  sphere  of  the  Ideas  under  the  name  of  the  Suljedtivt  Begriff^  and  for 
the  %Bt  time  caused  thereby  an  iudescnbuble  confusion  ;  for  thU  wocd  \ 
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liad  till  thea  the  eigidfi cation  of  a  subjective  VarsteUimg,  r^cssenUUio^  or  of 
a  subjective  thought,  coficqftiis^  or  of  an  abstract  determination  of  understand' 
ing,  notio.  Certainly  it  waa  not  unusual  to  say  in  German  '  Begriffv'  too  for 
the  necessity  of  the  thing  itself ;  for,  It  all  comes  to  tli«  notion  of  the  thing, 
is  as  much  aa  to  say,  It  all  conies  to  the  nece^^ity  of  the  eBsential  being  of 
the  thing.  But  now  Notion  was  required  to  mean  the  nthjedtve  unity  of  the 
universal^  the  particular^  afid  the  singular.  There  were  little  to  be  said  against 
this,  since  Aristotle  applies  \6yot  in  the  same  manner,  but  subjective  was  to 
expreaa  here  not  only  our  subjective  thinking  of  a  notion,  but  the  sdJ-deUr- 
mination  to  its  differences  which  lies  iit  Substance  (im  Weseii),  wherein  we 
have  unconditionally  to  acknowledj^e  a  great  proj^ress,  an  emancipation  of 
logical  foiTOs  from  all  improper  psychological  admixtures  an<l  adulterations. 
Thus  far,  then,  therefare  we  should  l>e  considered  to  agree  with  Hegel.  But 
now  he  had  collocated  the  Kantian  Categories  as  those  of  Being  and  Essen tity 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Objective  IjOgic,  and  so  made — from  the  notion  of 
Substance  out — the  transition  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  logic  ;  and 
now,  then,  again  in  the  subjective  logic,  the  subjective  notion  was  to  set 
itself  anew  as  the  objective  notion  ;  which  objective  notion,  however,  waa 
only  to  extend  to  the  Jonm  of  the  objectivisatton  of  the  notion  ;  which  forma 
are  ita  realiaation,  for  the  complete  notion,  the  unity  of  the  sub-  and 
ob*Jective  notion,  was  to  be  only  the  Idea.  Among  these  forma  Hegel 
reckons  now  the  teleological  notion,  and  presents  it  thereby  properly  only  aa 
a  mean  of  the  subjective  notion  for  its  realisation.  This  woidd  be  for  him 
completely  to  fall  out  with  Aristotle^  who  subordinates  matter  and  form  to 
the  notion  of  design,  were  it  not  perceivable,  partly  that  what  Hegel  calls 
the  subjective  notion  coincides  with  the  teleological  nution  as  the  First, 
from  which  the  movement  issues  ;  partly  that  he  has  carried  over  the 
objective  notion  of  End  into  the  notion  of  the  Idea  aj?  Self- End.  Only  by 
means  of  this  confusion  of  the  logical  notion  with  the  notion  of  the  Idea  are 
many  uttemnces  of  Hegel  to  be  justified  ;  he  talks  of  the  notion,  of  the 
divine,  creative,  free^  self-dejieodent  notion,  and  means  thereby  the  Idea. 
If  the  obj^tivo  notion  is  to  be  product  of  the  subjective  notion,  it  must 
poflseas  ahso  the  articulation  of  this  latter  in  the  distinctions  of  universal, 
particular,  and  singular.  Hegel  in  etfect  has  endeavoured,  in  harmony  witli 
his  method,  to  demonstrate  this,  but,  as  we  believe,  with  a  double  error  ; 
firstly,  that  is,  through  the  presence  of  a  formal  syllogism  in  the  mechanical, 
clieiuical,  aud  teleological  processes  which  are  to  constitute  the  forms  of  the 
objective  notion  ;  and,  «eeondly,  by  thia,  that  these  processes  in  the  sphere 
of  tlie  idea  are  able  Uy  develop  themselves  into  systematic  unities.  But  the 
former  determination  is  too  little,  and  the  latter  too  mucli.  The  former  is  too 
little,  for  a  formal  syllogism  presents  itself  as  early  as  the  lyitegories  of  Being 
and  of  Essen  tity  ;  the  latter  is  too  much,  because  the  objectivity  in  it  has  no 
longer  the  sense  of  mediation  to,  but  even  that  of  the  adequate  statement  of, 
tile  notion.  In  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  teleological  processes  as  such, 
there  fails  the  muldU  term  of  the  particular,  in  the  manner  in  which,  as  the 
distinction  proper  of  the  universal,  it  forms  the  transition  to  the  singidar,  &c. 

Koseukranz  continues  in  this  way  to  censure  the  trandition  of 

the   notion   into  mechanical,  chemical,  &c.,  objectivity  through 
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syllogisms  which  are  merely  formal,  and  possess  not  the  veritable ' 
universal,  particular,  and  singular  of  the  technical  syllogism 
proper.  He  alludes,  as  we  see,  to  the  presence  of  a  formal 
syllogism  in  the  earlier  categories;  but  this  is  no  advance  ia 
insight.  He  seema  to  say  only  that,  as  a  formal  syllogism  waa  i 
present  then,  a  formal  syllogism  is  not  enough,  is  *  too  little  *  now; 
and  he  shows  not  a  trace  of  the  true  principles  involved.  But 
the  above  passage  has  been  principally  quoted  as  bearing  on  this 
last  question.  We  have  here  Kosenkranz  expressly  declaring 
what  he  knows  about  the  notion.  It  is^  however,  not  worth  while 
entering  into  any  special  analysis  :  with  the  double,  triple,  and  J 
variously  multiple  confusion  of  notion  and  notions  which  exists  in 
the  above,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  contrast  the  simplicity  of  tlie 
Notion,  Kant's  notion,  Kant's  Copernican  notion  raised  into  the 
Hegelian,  Kant's  Reciprocity  raised  into  the  Hegelian  Begriff — 
that  Begriff  of  which  Hegel  himself  gives  us  the  Begrifl',  and 
which  we  have  no  excuse  in  failing  to  understand, — the  one  simple  \ 
and  siftgle  concrete  notion.  What  does  the  Begriff  of  the  Begriff, 
the  Notion  of  the  Notion,  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  Begriff,  the 
one  Notion  which  had  been  each  and  every  one  of  aU  these  mani*  i 
fold  Forms  from  Being  up  to  Reciprocity,  is  now  formally  the 
Begrif!',  has  now  reached  its  own  appropriate  form  as  Begriff,  anii 
this  is  true  both  IlisiorieuUf/  and  Logically.  This,  then,  is  the 
divine,  the  creative,  the  free,  the  self-subsistent  Begriff,  and  Hegel 
means  it — expressly  it — and  not  *  the  Idea,'  when  he  uses  all  such 
expressions :  for  if  the  Idea  is  its  ultimate  Logical  stage,  it  itself 
is  still  the  heart  and  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Idea.  In  his  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Logic,  Hegel  tells  us  with  a  pen  of 
power  that  the  categories  are  the  substantia!  content  of  all  natural 
and  spiritual  things,  but  even  in  them,  pure  as  they  are,  there 
obtains  the  distinction  of  a  sou!  and  of  a  body.  Now  this  soul  is 
tM  Notion:  not  any  general  notion,  subjective  or  objective  or 
whatever  other  as  Eosenkranz  may  be  content  to  view  it,  but  the 
one  special  Notion  which  has  been  already  demonstrated-  Hegers 
words  are  these : — ♦ 


But  these  thongbt:^  of  all  natural  and  ftpirilual  things,  the  iuhstantud  e 
tent  it'*fiir,  are  yet  such  a  content  us  possesee*  manifold  polentiaHtieB,  and 
even  stlU  ibe  diiitinction  in  it  of  a  soul  ojid  of  a  body^  of  the  notion  arid  of  a 
relative  rtiahty  ;  the  deeper  baae  is  the  soul  prr  «,  the  pure  Notion,  which  i* 
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the  inmost  of  objects,  their  gingle  pube  of  life,  as  also  of  the  subjective  tlnnk- 
ing  of  the  same, 

*  Vom  Begriff  im  Algemeinen/  with  which  the  third  volume  of 
Hegel's  Logic  opens,  is  an  extended  explanation  of  the  notion,  is 
an  extended  notion  exoterically  {almost)  of  the  notion :  here  is 
what  Rosenkranz  makes  of  it  (pp,  22,  23): — 

The  full  iEtroducti6n  which  Hegel  has  given  to  the  subjective  Logic  turns 
on  this-^to  show  how  Substance  determines  itself  as  Subject,  how  necessity 
suhlatea  itself  int<^)  Freedom.  This  is  the  proposition  which,  with  full  con- 
ficiousneas  of  its  infinite  significance,  he  had  first  enunciated  in  the  prt'face 
to  the  ^  Phaenotnenologie/  1807,  and  which,  nghtlv  understood,  liei*  at  the 
bottom  of  his  whole  philosophy,  Thb  i^  the  proposition  out  of  which  Schei- 
ling  constructed  his  second  philosophy,  a  stiholastically  confused  imitation  of 
HegeFs  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit,  *Scc, 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  is  not  true ;  still  it  falls  short 
of  the  truth.  The  section  in  question  turns  on  something  deeper 
and  more  universal  than  is  here  assigned  to  it,  on  a  more  penetrat- 
ing and  exhauati%'e  principle  than  *  the  Absolute  is  Subject'  of  the 
preface  to  the  Phaenonienologie,  however  ranch  the  one  may 
involve  the  other;  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hegelian  system, 
too,  ia  something  infinitely  more  definite  and  simple  than  that,  and 
Sehelling  may  have  constructed  his  philosophia  seeunda  out  of 
whatever  he  may,  bat  it  was  certainly  not  out  of  the  Notion.  In 
short,  we  oppose  to  the  generalities,  to  the  this  and  the  other,  to 
the  vague  hither  and  thither  of  Rosenkranz,  the  Notion,  that  which 
once  seen  the  whole  Hegelian  system  becomes  seen — in  Origin, 
Principle,  Foiin,  and  Matter,  As  we  have  said,  however,  he  who 
uses  the  language  of  Hegel  must  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
state  phrases  which  are  perceived  to  tell  the  secret  of  Hegel,  once 
that  secret  is  itself  perceived  from  elsewhere.  Such  utterances  are 
to  be  found  passim  in  Rosenkranz,  and  here  is  the  very  strongest 
that  I  have  yet  come  upon  : — 

The  admirable  power  of  science  becomes  particularly  obvious  at  particular 
stages^  However  unsatisfactory  it  may  fi-eque fitly  appear  to  us,  however  great 
much  that  h  doubtful  it  may  leave  behind,  at  such  stages  we  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  science  has  already  dorie  much,  and  that  it  gives  us  pledges  of  a 
harmony  of  the  universe  capable  of  iilling  ue  with  trust  in  the  reason  of  the 
same.  With  immense  velocity  there  rushes  through  infinite  apace  a  nowise 
particularly  great  ball.  On  thb  ball  there  move  to  and  fro  millions  of  nowise 
particularly  great  individual,  apparently  given  up  to  absolute  chance, 
struggling  with  an  existence  ephemeral  in  its  dumtion,  often  breaking  loose 
into  rautOLd  enmity,  or  even  murdering  each  other.  But  these  leeLde  creatures 
have  come  gradually  to  learn  that  they  live  on  a  ball  which  moves  round 
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another  in  an  exactly-mea^tired  path,  Thej  have  come  gFadnallj  to  leani 
that  ihey  are  capable  of  miistery  over  the  nature  of  their  eupporting  plane! ; 
that  with  growing  insight  into  the  hiws  of  nattire  there  grows  as  well  the 
might  of  their  mastery,  and  that  it  is  the  same  reason  which  they  tind  in 
themselves  as  law  of  their  actions  and  their  thoughts?,  and  which  they  meet 
without  themselves  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  And  amongst  these  abeolate 
lavvB  of  reasoUj  they  have  come  to  know  one  that  is,  as  it  were,  the  law  of  laws, 
the  key  to  all  phenomena,  the  hidden-manifeat  Archeus  of  all  being  and 
becoming.  This  law  they  name  in  variously  manifold  wise,  according  to  the 
particular  regions  in  which  it  manifests  itself.  In  logic  they  name  it  on  the 
side  of  subjective  thought,  ahstraction,  reflexion,  sj^iecuktion  ;  or  understand- 
ing, judgment,  ix'ttson  ;  or  notion,  judgment,  syllogism  ;  or  thesis,  antithesii| 
fljnthesis.  Whatever  names  may  be  used,  however,  it  is  always  the  same 
trias,  in  whose  magic  bands  all  lies  bound  :  for  what  we  enunciate  as  a  law^  of 
our  fiubjec'tive  thought,  has,  if  it  is  really  a  law,  objective  existence  as  wcfl. 
We  use,  therefore,  these  same  names  in  order  to  designate  objective  relationsL 
We  say,  for  example,  a  work  of  art  is  abstract  when  it  wants  the  develop- 
ment into  bai-mony  of  an  inner  antithesis*  We  say  that  one  eiistenoe 
reflecte  itself  into  another.  Relations  of  the  Idea  we  designate  oa  speculatiTe^  ' 
Viv  do  not  call  digestion^  for  example,  an  abstract,  nor  yet  a  reflected^  bat  a 
speculative  process,  liecause  it  involves  an  assimilation  of  the  inoigaaici  a 
transition  from  what  is  dead  to  what  is  alive.  Such  positive  unity  of 
opposed  characters  is  speculative  or  dialectic.* 

In  what  he  says  of  a  one  law,  Eoseokrauz  seems  to  have  got 
very  near  here :  perhaps,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  but  au  external 
ray  merely*  It  is  not  difficult  from  the  very  outside  to  percdve 
the  never- failing  three  of  Hegel,  and  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  see 
or  divine  that  in  all  these  threes  unity  of  system  is  aimed  at^ 
Tins  is  the  external  form  of  Hegel — a  form  with  which  we  become 
acquainted  from  the  first,  and  in  which  we  can  very  soon  become 
expert,  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
ate  still  stone-blind  to  tlie  principle^  and  know  of  ori^n  ani 
matter  only  what  we  can  catch  up,  by  au  all-insufBcient  good.! 
luck,  in  those  desperate  and  desultory  rambles  on  the  surface 
with  which  the  most  of  us  begin  and  with  which  the  most  of  MB 
end.  In  the  beginning  of  what  has  been  named  '  the  struggle  toj 
Hegel,*  there  will  be  found  a  variety  of  passages  in  which  t 
writer  seems  perfectly  at  home  with  an  sich,  ausser  sich,  fur  sich, 
with  diflerence  and  identity,  &c.»  and  even  with  the  notion,  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  is  divided  from  this  last  by  years.  Similarly^ 
in  the  case  of  Eosenkranz,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  a  perfect 
success,  despite  such  passages  as  we  have  quoted  above — ^it  is 
difficult  to  believe  this  when  we  find  him  complaining  that  '  the 

•  Op.  cit.,  ppi  78,  74, 
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trichotomy  of  being,  essentity,  and  notion  allows  the  nation  of  the 

idea  to  he  too  inuck  in  the  hacJcffVound  behind  thai  of  th^  subjective 

notion!'  and  adopting  in  preference  to  this  trichotomy  an  early 

and  imperfect  one  of  Hegel,  in  which  *  the  lirst  is  the  system  of 

the  pure  notions  of  the  Beent,  the  second  that  of  tlie  pure  notions 

of  the  universal^  and  the  third  contains  the  notion  of  science/     It 

is  difficult  to  believe  this  when  we  find  him,  in  spite  of  Hegel, 

and  of  what  he  has  accomplished  and  how  he  accomplished  it, 

disjoining  once  again  logic  and  nietaphysic,  designating  design  aa 

ontological,  and    proposing  clasaifications  in   the  interest  of  an 

only  external  balance  without  regard  to  history  or  the  life  of  the 

principle.     It  does  not  consist  with  such  success  even  to  hear  that 

Hegel,  *  despite  the  height  of  his  standpoint/  '  took  into  the  Idea 

concrete  existential  forms/  because  he  was  *  still  entangled  in  the 

form  of  science  which  he  found  to  precede  him/  or  that  it  was 

'indisputably  the  Schellingian  definition  of  tlie  notion  of  reason 

as  of  the  absolute  unity  of  aubject  and  object  which  still  forced 

itself  on  him  here/  or  that  the  passage  from  the  Metaphysie  of 

Aristotle  *  with  which  Hegel  has  closed  the  second  edition  of  his 

Encyclopaedie  represents  an  unaccomplished  Science/  a  projected 

*  reintegration  of  all  the  moments  of  his  system  in  a  speculative 

philosophy  !'     It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  success  when  we  ponder 

these  and  the  other  objections  advanced :  and  it  is  impo^ihle,  so 

to  believe,  when  we  find  Kosenkranz  lamenting,  *  the  obscurities 

and   incongruities   which   the    Hegelian   Logic   has  generated — 

THROUGH  ITS  DOCTRINE  OF  THK  NOTION  ' ! ' 

Neither  can  we  think  Kosenkranz,  though  he  defends  it  to  a 
certain  extent  and  would  only  remove  misunderstandings  from  it, 
quite  on  the  level  of  Hegel  as  regards  the  transition  of  the  Idea 
into  Nature,  This  transition  is  a  perfect  parallel  to  that  of  the 
subjective  notion  into  objectivity,  and  both  belong  to  the  very  life 
of  the  principle  of  HegeL  On  that  principle  these  transitions  could 
not  fail  to  be  ;  and  being,  tliey  could  be  no  other.  Reciprocity  alone 
admits  of  no  other  transition  ;  there  they  just  are— reciprocals  by 
the  grace  of  God,  the  one  out  what  the  other  is  in.  As  regards 
the  subjective  notion  passing  into  objectivity,  we  may  say  specially 
that  this  is  historical,  that  a  new  determination  of  the  object  did 
in  actual  truth  follow  the  subjective  notion  of  Kant,  When  one 
reads  the  transition  of  the  notion  into  objectivity  whether  in  the 
Logik  or  the  Encyclopaedie,  and  the  express  explanations  by  which 
Hegel,  in   elucidating,  formally  acknowledges  the  doctrine  and 
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every  step  of  the  same,  one  feels  iniich  difficulty  in  believing  that 
any  one  could  object  to  this  transition  and  yet  still  suppose  that 
he    reaUy  understood.      The    Begriff    that    as    negative    unity 
necessarily   became   Urtheil    could    only   corae  together  in   the 
Schluss,       (Observe    both    the    etymological   and    the   common 
meanings.)      Once  together^  unity  was   restored^  an  immediacy^ 
a   vollataodiges   Selbststandiges,  a  completed  Self-substantial, — 
the  Object.     So  with    the   transition  of  the   Logical    Idea   into 
Nature.     This,  too,  is  but  an  act  of  the  living  Eeciprocity 
is — that  is  the  Notion,  or  that  the  Notion  is.     The  Notion  is  noi 
perfected  into  the  Idea — the  inmr  is  full ;  it  must  tall  over  and 
asunder    into    the    outer — Natui*e.       The    Entschluss   and    the 
Entlassung,  the  resolution  and  the  release,  are  again  the  Hegeliaii 
equivoque  that  is  the  one  triple  of  the  direct  and  the  indirect; 
the^ simple  and   the  reflex,  the  literal  and   the  figurative: 
remarkable  consistency,  that  Hegel  should  have  sought  to  be  true 
to  the  triplicity  of  the  notion  even  in  his  single  words !     But  how 
otherwise  can  any  one  state  the  fact  ?     Or  how  otherwise  can 
one  think  the  relation  of  God  to  Nature  ?     The  transition  of  Go 
to  Nature,  which  as  his  creation  is  still  himself,  how  other 
explain?    It  must  be  said,  however,  that   Rosenkranz  bringt^ 
himself  at  last  to  be  much  more  at  home  with  the  latter  transi- 
tion than  with   the  former.     Eeminding  himself  of  the   Johan-* 
neische  Logoslehre,  and  putting  *in  place  of  the  word  Reason  thai 
expression  Logos/  he  finds  that  it  '  clinks  already  not  so  strangey.! 
when  it  is  said  of  the  latter  that  through  its  regard  it  produces 
nature — that,  in  the  assurance  of  itself,  it  releases  nature  from 
itself/ 

It  is  just  this  alternation  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  with- 
out motive  from  anything  in  the  thing  itself  to  warrant  the  one 
now  if  the  other  then,  that  leads  one  to  believe  in  the  unsatisfaetori- 
ness  of  the  catch  that  Rosenkranz  exhibits  as  regards  Hegel.     Aoi 
cordingly,  in  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  permitted  to  infer  withoulj 
serious  injustice  that  Rosenkranz  has  scarcely  come  to  see  that] 
single  principle  which  was  an  sich  in  Kant,  fiir  sich  in  Fichtej 
and  Schelling,  and  an  und  fiir  sich  in  HegeL     This  principle  ia 
notional  reciprocity :  this  is  the  manifest  Archeus  which  Rosen- 
kranz assumes.     Only  Hegel  clearly  saw  the  peculiarity  of  the 
notion   of  Kant  (as   in   his   latent   theory   of   perception) — the 
necessity,  that  is,  of  a  union  of  the  universal  with  the  particular 
to    the  production   of    the    singular,   which    concrete    singular 
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[  alone  is  any  reality,  whether  as  notion  or  thing.  Once  arrived 
here,  Hegel  was  able  to  see  further,  that  a  system  on  this 
principle  was  the  next  requisite ;  and  that  the  means  to  this  was 
deiennitiaiitm,  a  progresmis  from  the  first  abstract  to  the  last  con- 
crete, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  last  abstract  to  the 
first  concrete.  This  determination  was  but  a  general  realisa- 
tion and  vitalisatioo  of  logic  as  a  whole ;  of  which  simple  appre- 
hension is  the  first  act,  its  truth  being  the  universal;  judgment 
the  second,  its  truth  the  particular  (otherwise  nameable  the 
difference,  the  other) ;  and  reason  the  third,  its  truth  the  singular, 
— which  is  the  final  truth,  expressing  that  the  actual  is  just  a 
single  concrete,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  a 
particular  universalised  into  a  singular,  which  again  is  the  one 
logical  nisus,  the  one  logical  vis ;  and  a  logical  vis  and  the  logical 
vis  is  what  is,  and  all  that  is.  Logic  is  the  completed  rhythmus 
of  thought:  Seyn,  what  it  is;  Wesen,  what  it  was;  Begriff  {in  that 
it  be-gripes),  what  it  is,  was,  and  w^ill  be.  These,  too,  are  the 
three  epochs  both  of  philosophy  and  of  history.  So  it  was  that 
Hegel  spoke  of  history  being  near  its  term.  If,  as  is  probable, 
each  epoch,  however,  be  a  triple  of  all  the  three  moments,  reason, 
which  is  now  at  last  happily  in  germ — but  only  in  germ — has  still 
the  whole  of  her  own  proper  path  to  tread,  and  the  term  of  history 
is  still  comparatively  remote. 

This  concrete  power,  then,  to  which  Hegel  remained  true 
everywhere,  and  which  alone  gave  him  his  Logic  and  his  Nature, 
his  Aesthetic  and  his  Politic,  his  Religion  and  his  History ;  nay» 
which  alone  is  the  one  subject,  the  one  matter  in  all  these  elements, 
— Rosenkranz  has  scarcely  succeeded  fairly,  clearly,  firmly,  and 
once  for  all  to  see,  whether  in  its  own  distinct  individual  self- 
identity,  or  in  the  perfectly  articulate  cohesion  and  connexion  of 

I  all  its  multiplex  forms.  His  work  on  logic,  indeed,  which 
professes  to  reform  and  complete  Hegel^  reads  and  rattles  like  an 
amorphous  lieap  of  dry  and  disarticulated  bones  which  a  merely 
subjective  breath  turns  over.  Here  dialectic,  which  is  the  very 
ghost  of  Hegel,  has  fled,  and  unity  we  have  none.  For  tlie  plastic 
demonstration  of  a  scientific  progress  more  strict  and  rigid  than 
that  of  even  a  Laplace  or  a  Newton,  we  have  but  a  hither  and 
thither  of  philological  remark—not  even  common  raisonnemeni — 
as  iu  a  dictionary.  Hegel,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Logik  (pp. 
44,  45),  speaks  of  how  'unfree'  thought  finds  itself  when  for  the 
first  time  in  presence  of  the  '  Speculative,'  and  tells  us  that,  would 
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it  free  itself,  the  first  thing  it  has  to  do,  is  to  accustom  itself  to 
the  notions  and  diBtribiitions  without  entering  on  the  dialectic. 
The  logical  statement  that  might  so  result,  he  sajs  further,  would 
give  *  the  picture  of  a  methodically-arranged  whole,  although  the 
soul  of  the  structure,  the  method,  which  lives  in  the  dialectic, 
appear  not  itself  therein.*  Is  it  possihle  to  say  even  as  much  as 
this  for  the  *  Wissenschaf t  der  Logik/  the  culminatiDg,  H^el- 
amending  work,  of  Rosen kranz  ?  * 

Haym. 

Kosenkranz,  whom  Haym  denominates,  with  the  universal  agree- 
ment of  Germany  in  general,  *  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Hegel,  the 
warmest  and  truest  of  his  apologists,'  published  the  work  with  refer- 
ence to  which  we  have  just  spoken,  *Die  Wissenschaft  der  Logischen 
Idee,'  in  1858,  while  the  work  of  Haym  with  reference  to  which 
we  are  now  going  to  speak  appeared  in  1857,  a  year  earlier:  why, 
then,  do  we  take  Haym  after  and  not  before  Kosenkranz  ?  The 
answer  is,  because  the  opinions  of  Kosenkranz  were  before  the 
Public  in  many  works  previously  to  18 57|  and  because,  in  especial, 
the  matter  of  his  work  on  the  Logical  Idea — very  certainly  the 
matter  criticised — had  already  appeared  in  the  'System  der 
Wissenschaft,*  1850,  and  in  *Meine  Reform  der  Hegelschen 
Philosophie/  1852.  Haym,  then,  has  been  selected  to  'close  the 
debate,'  because,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  he  is  the  latest  writer 
who  has  instituted  a  special  inquest  and  come  forward  thereafter 
with  a  special  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the  general  question  of^ 
the  worth  of  HegeL 

Haym  remarks  "f  of  the  preface  to  the  Phaenomenologie,  that ^ 
'  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  maintain  that  he  understands  the 
Hegelian  Philosophy  who  is  completely  master  of  the  sense  of  this 
preface/     Now,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  over* 
rate  the  value  of  the  exposition  involved,  it  is  to  be  said,  on  the 

*  If  tbo  reader  tiini  up  in  Roscnkranz  wbnt  cxirrt^ponds  to  *  Bestinuniiiig,  Be- 
ncliaHenheit,  und  Grenjie*  in  He^td  nod  io  the  relAtive  conimentftry,  he  wiU  rcAliae 
probably  wliut  has  just  been  suid,  Tak<?  tlie  following  sentence,  where  the  Ijitin 
wofdi  are  hi»  own  ftquivAlents  of  the  corresixJndiTig  Gernmn  ont;a  (op.  cit  p.  136)  t 
*  ^UrminitUo  is  the  Quuiita^  of  Souicthin;^  by  virtue  of  which  it  Liable  to  ma.!Diaia 
ita  own  Exi»tene«  in  the  circle  of  ita  DcAtinatio  only  through  ita  ApiUudo,  Im 
five  Naturaj  '  and  n  style  of  expUnatinn  of  things  dialectic  will  manifeitt  ituelf  J 
that  of  SIX  of  its  main  terms  anyone  maybe  indlHiriTninabely  substituted  for  th*i< 
with  tb«  result  of  a  very  large  number  uf  i|uit€  identical  aentencea.  This,  then,  I 
quite  external. — Inthe  translation,  we  may  add,  the  jmga*} correspondent  to  Schwaglci 
areiJi  order :  118, 64,  97, 106-109/217,213»  325»315,316,323|324, 329,  ABd S4S.— NfH 

t  Hegel  und  seine  Zcit,  p.  215» 
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other,  that  this  preface  may  be  very  fairly  underatood^  and  yet  he 
who  understands  it  shall  fail  to  understand — just  anything  of  the 
Hegelian  system  proper — ^just  anything,  that  is,  of  the  origin, 
principle  (the  form,  in  a  certain  sense,  lies  on  the  surface),  and 
matter  of  this  system.  Nevertheless,  what  Haym  says  here  may 
be  very  allowably  considered  critical  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned. The  preface  to  the  Phaenomenologie  contains — at  least — 
all  that  Hayra  kiwws  of  the  principle  of  Hegel;  the  preface  to  the 
Phaenomenologie  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  all  that  Hayni 

Psays^  of  the  principle  of  Hegel  His  book,  to  be  sure,  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  preface  to  the  Phaenomenologie,  nor  to  the 
Phaenomenologie  itself,  but  passes  through  hands,  as  if  under  formal 
judicial  inspection,  the  whole  series  of  the  works  of  Hegel  It 
never  gets  higher  than  this  preface,  however,  and  from  its  height  it 
is  that  what  is  said  of  the  rest  is  seen.  What  is  now  so  familiar 
to  us  as  the  Substance-subject,  or  just  in  general  the  Spirit 
(Geist)  of  Hegel :  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  entire  key  which 
Haym  offers  us,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the  preface  to  the 
Phaenomenologie  is  the  easiest  quarry  for  that 
H  This,  then,  is  all  that  Haym  knows  of  Hegel,  or,  at  least,  all 
that  for  his  book  he  need  know.  But  again  to  him  the  movement 
alluded  to^  the  schema  implied  in  this  key,  is  all  too  plainly  facti- 
tiam—B.  thing  got  up,  a  pattern  cut  out.  This  to  him — who  is 
H  very  much  of  a  politician — is  but  too  clearly  only  HegeVs  ideal 
Bresoui'ce  against  the  horrors  of  the  German  political  reality. 
Gothe  and  Schiller,  he  tells  us,  hied  them  to  Greece,  and  brought 
thence  the  veil  of  poesy  wherewith  to  shut  out  from  themselves 
the  painful  hideousness  of  this  same  political  reality.  So  to 
Greece  Hegel  too  betook  himself  in  order  to  be  able  to  cover  over 
the  Real  of  modern  German  ugliness  with  an  Ideal  of  beautiful 
Classical  totality,  the  instrument  of  which  is  this  same  wonder- 
fully artificial  Spirit  with  its  wonderfully  artificial  movement 
The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  but  a  side-piece  to  the  poetry  of 
Gothe  and  SchLiler,  and  of  both  poetry  and  philosophy  the  inspira- 
tion is — as  against  our  ugly  German  Political  Eeal — an  Ideal  of 
Hellenic  Cosmos ! 

This  is  really  no  exaggeration:  I  know  nothing  else  in  Haym: 
and  from  Haym  of  Hegel  nothing  else  will  anybody  else  ever 
come  to  know. 

The  following  quotations  will  probably  more  than  suffice,  not 
only  to  confirm  our  sentence,  but  to  illustrate  as  well  the  literary 
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abundance  of  Haym — the  extraordinary  rhetorical  tenacity  with 
which  he  accomplishes  the  extension  and  expansion  of  a  single 
scanty  formula  over  hundreds  of  pages : — 

The  universe,  according  Ui  this  system,  is  a  Coemoa,  or  beautiful  Totality  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  Spirit,  and  describes,  consequently,  in  whole  and  in 
purt,  the  reliexive  process  which  is  the  essence  of  Spirit*  The  universe  is  « 
living  whole  :  sill  parts  of  the  universe  must,  therefore,  in  coni»lant  mutunl  . 
self-reference,  be  conceived  as,  dialectically  fluent,  rounding  themaelrea  into 
the  whole  (p,  221). 

Unable  to  transmute  his  ideal  into  the  actual,  he  transfonnB  the  actual  into 
his  ideal  (p.  86). 

U  (the  system)  is  not  so  much  a  great,  unconscious  creation  of  time — not  so 
much  a  jet,  an  invention  of  genius^  as  rather  a  product  of  talent — something, 
with  reflexion  and  dcBign,  essentially /rt^< if loiw  (p.  10). 

He  found  that  the  Gotlies  and  Schillers  had  opened  to  the  Gemiiui  people 
the  treasure  of  its  own  inner  and  therewith  the  genuine  treasure  of  spiritual 
life  in  general,  that  tliey  for  this  people  had  brou|^ht  to  view  its  ideals  and 
aeutinients  in  a  like  manner  an  SopliocleH  and  Aristophanes  had  brought  for 
the  Allienians  theirs.  He  resolved  in  the  same  palh  to  climb  higher  ;  be 
resolved  to  do  tlie  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  geueml  notionfi  and  calegorir* 
of  the  Gennan  nation— £o  put  into  il»  fiattd^  at  U  W€ft^  a  Ltxiam  and  a 
Gram7natir.  ofiijs  punt  Oiowjht  (p.  310). 

True  ;  the  pfjelry  of  Gcitlie  and  Bchiller  sets  before  us  a  world  of  beauty 
and  the  ideals  which  brings  into  repui*e  and  reconciliation  the  dbomon  of 
German  spiritual  life.  But  thii<  reconciliation  comes  not  into  existence  on 
the  luisis  of  a  Inmutiful  and  self- satisfied  actuality  ;  these  works  take  not 
nutriment  from  the  marrow  of  the  historical  and  actual  life  of  the  natiQa. 
That  reconciliation  comes  iJito  existence  in  contrast  to,  and  in  defiance  of, 
an  unbeiuitirul  actuality  ;  only  by  flight  out  of  the  present  into  the  post  of 
Hellenic  life  doe-s  it  succeed  with  our  two  givat  poets  to  realise  perfected 
beauty.  Theirs,  therefore,  is  an  artificial  pi>etry  which  terminates  at  last  in 
an  overcharged  Idealistic  and  T>^ic,  The  end,  then,  again,  ia,  with  Qothe, 
resignation  ;  with  Schiller,  the  unfulfilled  and  abstmct  itteat  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  fair  picture- world,  our  nation  must  needs  delude  itself  a  mumecl 
with  the  dream  of  Greek  felicity  and  Greek  repose  to  awaken  directly  poorer 
and  more  restle-ss  than  before.  To  Poetry  such  a  delusion  was  indeed  natural, 
and  whu  would  dispute  it  with  her  after  she  had  tiffered  to  our  nl 

what  was  sweetest  and  moi*t  perfe<:t  /     But  we  see  now  all  at  once  Tw  tc 

seized  with  the  same  illusion.  Turning  fuside  from  the  sttuit  path  of  aobtf 
inquiry  and  from  the  labour  of  delivemnce  through  the  mtxst  conscientkmf 
criticism,  Hegel  begins  to  ex^iond  over  our  spiritual  world  his  idetil  that  wai 
found  in  Hellas,  that  was  strengthened  by  eihaustivo  penetration  into  line 
ultimate  grounds  of  all  religion,  A  dreamed-of  and  yearned-for  future  h 
treated  as  present.  A  system  tricked  out  with  the  entire  dignity  of  lh« 
science  of  truth  mises  itself  lieside  our  poetry,  and  with  diamond  net  tpin?  ii« 
into  an  idea  with  which  the  want,  the  incompleteness,  and  the  unbcanty  nf 
our  political  and  historical  actuality  is  at  every  point  in  contradiction.  With 
the  Hellenieing  picture  of  nature  and  of  fate  through  poeta,  we  recim  a 
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Hellenifling  metaphysic  whicb,  in  spite  of  our  ueccaititj,  lures  us  to  believe  tliat 
all  tlie  liniitatioiia  and  contradictions  of  our  knowledge,  of  our  faith,  of  our 
life,  reconcile  themselves  in  the  continuity  of  a  beautiful  whole  (pp,  91,  92). 

Halt  we  a  moment ;  for  we  have  put  hand  on  the  ttecorid  decisive  word  for 
the  crunposite  euignia  of  the  He^eliaa  Philosophy,  the  second  key  to  the 
understanding  of  ita  inner  texture.  Tim  first  word  [or  key]  was  :  the  beautiful 
Cosmos  is  in  whole  the  reflexive  process  of  the  Spirit :  the  Almohde  is  SpiriL 
The  sec&tid  more  impoitant  word  [or  k^y]  is  :  the  beautiful  Cosmos  is  ju^st  on 
this  account  in  each  particular  part  the  same  perpetually  self-renewing  process, 
a  transition,  a  compulsion  forward  from  mouient  to  moment,  a  dialectic  that 
returns  into  itself  and  gradually  completes  itself  up  to  the  whole  :  the  AhioluU 
is  infinitely  diithctic.  And  with  this  last  word  I  signalise  the  strangely 
peculiar  character  and  at  the  same  time  the  pervatling  reason  of  the  deep  and 
enduring  influence  of  this  philosophy.  An  aestheticising  and  vivifying  of 
logic  that  concealed  itself  under  an  abstract  schema,  that  procured  itself 
authority  and  systematiaed  itself  under  premiss  of  a  metaphysical  formula 
for  the  universe,  that  pushed  itself  into  everything  :  on  this  mostly  is  that 
influence  bjised,  Thi»  phihj.stiphy  ]?•  an  out-and-out  revolution  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  notion.  It  proclaims  that  *  the  determinate  as  such  has  no  other 
essential  nature  than  this  absolute  unrest,  not  to  be  that  which  it  is,' 
that  *  all  that  is  is  a  be-meiliate  '  ♦  (a  result).  It  brings  through  its  dialectic 
into  t!ux  and  movement  the  elements  which  were  previously  held  m  fijced 
and  immovable.  It  tears  up  thus  the  whole  floor  of  thought,  and  brings  forth 
thereby,  beside  the  noble  fruit  of  a  marvellouB  mastery  of  intellect  that  hreathti!! 
life  into  cognition  and  the  objects  of  cognition,  tJis  poisotwiis  product  m  well  of 
an  unitrupulmi^  and  iiuLafenMhle  s&pkistic  (pp.  106-7). 

And  greater  still  than  the  difficulty  of  the  outer,  is  that  of  the  inner  form. 
I  mean  ih&t  finishedfie^-from-the' first ^  that  ai-onci>ijUo-€xistaice  of  the  whole  of 
this  world  of  thought.  Here  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  gradual  introduction  into 
an  investigation,  of  any  joining  on  to  ordinary  views,  of  any  previous  setting- 
up  of  the  question  whereby  one  might  know  where  one  was,  of  any  critical 
f  tflteraent  of  the  case  wliere  one  might  of  himself  be  able  to  take  his  stand. 
With  the  first  step  we  find  ourselves  as  through  stroke  of  magic  in  a  peculiar 
new  world.  Like  the  prince  in  Andersen *s  tale,  we  seem  in  sleep  to  have 
fkillen  on  the  back  of  the  winged  spirit  who  carries  us  off  through  the  air  in 
order  to  let  us  see  deep  Ijeneath  us  the  world  from  wliich  we  have  been 
snatched.  In  other  words,  the  System,  iLn  it  is  there,  appears  to  bid  defiance 
to  every  analyais^  to  all  research.  It  shows  there  like  a  smooth  l>all  more 
ready  to  roll  than  easy  to  catch.  Broken  down  is  the  scaffolding  over  which 
the  arch  was  built.  Filled  up  are  all  the  inlets  and  outlets  to  this  edifice  of 
thought  One  arid  only  one  possibility  is  tJiere  to  pcndraie  h^c.  IVe  possess  the 
htfff  to  this  edifice  only  by  1/tw,  that  we  have  followed  the  philosopher  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  the  progress  of  his  training,  that  we  have  stolen  be~ 
hind  him  into  the  innermost  of  his  still  resorts  of  thought  and  feeling.  What 
is  not  in  actuality — [this  is  the  key  as  beforcj^shall  exist  in  the  ether  of  the  Idea, 
The  unreal  notions  of  the  Germans,  divorced  from  the  truth  of  things,  shall 


^    *  Be^mediate  is  an  ugly  mongrel  for  ein  Vermitteltcs ;  bat  it  seems  to  mo  to 
convey  the  peculiar  HefEeltan  sens*  somehow. 
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through  Ihe  luitive  enfiTgy  and  force  uf  tbniight  shape  themselves  into  real 
notions,  and,  tlirougli  this  their  realisjition^  into  a  world  of  notions.    HeflexioB 
shall  l»rin^  into  reality  the  ideal  which  the  praxis  of  German  life  deniei^ 
A  deed  of  reflexion  shall  be  set  on  wherehv  the  gnlf  which  by  the  polii 
action  of  the  German  state  is  perpetually  created  and  maintained  between 
imiversal  and  the  partirAilar,  between  foniiality  and  reality,  shall  be  filled  np. 
Through  thou|,'ht;  Bhall  the  fair  concord  between  inner  and  outer,  between  the 
parts  and  the  whole,  be  restored  to  tliiit  reality  which  it  possessed  in  the 
poetry  and  art,  in  the  Stiite  and  customs  of  antiquity.     Thronph  thought  shall 
that  contradiction -annihilati  tig  life^  shall  that  truth  of  love,  and  that  truth  of 
relfginn,  be  set  into  existence.     The  same  sharp -sighted  and  matter-of-£&ct, 
penetrating  and  histoiy -sifting  thought  which  discovered  in  antiquity  and  the 
tenets  of  Christianity  the  ideal,  but  in  the  German  present  the  negation  of  ibti 
ideal — the  eanie  thought  niove-'^  liow  from  the  hem  of  the  Hegelian  spirit  to  the 
centre  of  the  same  ;  it  throws  itself  once  for  all  on  tliis  ideal  itself  in  order  to 
raise  its  burthen  into  an  absolute  form  for  every  interest,  for  the  collective 
world  of  being  and  of  consciousness.     Leagued  with  the  spirit  of  a  better 
future,  in  silent  agreement  with  the  genius  of  German  poesy,  borne  on  the 
wave  of  a  new  world-epoch,  it  soars  beyond  the  immediate  level  of  the  actual 
life  at  its  feet — nay,  !>eyond  the  self -acknowledged  limits  of  all  reflexion^ 
order  to  constnict  a  world  which  is  a  reality  *>nly  under  the  heaven  of  He 
a  truth  only  in  the  dt^eps  of  the  God-adoring  souL     Only  the  boldneaa  nskd 
breadth  of  the  conception  can  conceal  the  inner  contradiction  and  the  im] 
bility  of  the  enterprise.    Only  the  intensejst  exertion  of  the  thinking  factdty  will 
enable  the  unwilling  medium  of  reflexion  to  allow  to  rise  from  it  an  le^etic 
product  of  cognition.     Only  the  universe,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  wide 
enough  to  render  inappreciable  the  dimensions  withiu  which  every  partirular 
existence  may  be  able  to  show  as  correlative  part  of  a  fair  and  living  Coamoik 
Thig  ii  the  kisUmf  amf  fhi^  ffie  chnracter  of  the  Htgelian  sydem.     I  name  it  an 
assthetie  work  of  cognition.     It  will  not,  as  it  were,  critically  decompoie  the 
world  of  l>eing  and  of  consciousness,  liut  construct  it  into  the  unity  otn  Ixaauti- 
ful  whole.     It  will  not  expose  the  aptinas  of  cognition— not  make  cle^ir  to  itself 
the  limits  the  contradictions,  and  antinomies  in  the  world  of  spirit,  but,  «»n 
the  contran\  it  will  strike  down  these  difficulties  and  level  out  these  contni- 
dictions.     It   is,   I  say,  the  exposition  of  the  uniimrin  aa  of  a  beauHfui  livim^ 
Comnm.     After  the  iiuinner  of  the  old  Greek  philosophy,  it  will  show  bow^^g 
the  world  as  in  a  wlii>le  all  the  parts  conjoin  to  service  of  one  haixnonia^^H 
onier.     It  ^-ill  make  present  to  us  the  universal  all  as  a  vast  organism  W 
which  each  j>articubu'  ceases  to  be  dead  and  ivceivesthe  significance  of  Alivim^ 
organ*     It  will  show  that  the  whole  is  an  iuiinite  all  of  life ;  to  this  end  it 
will  in  everj'thing  finite  expose  its  finitcnef*s,  and  just  with  this  and  on  account 
of  this  demonstrate  its  nece^isary  completion  into  an  infinite  life.  .  ,  .  Sucli 
main  idea  on  which  lies  the  conception  of  the   whole  systenii  WiU  reqoiiv 
now   in  the  tirst  place  to  be  Hupfkttd  by  the  imagination  of  iht  tyatmnatwr, 
(Pp,  94  07.) 

This  theory  of  Haytn,  so  enormous  in  word  if  so  scanty  in 
thought,  must  be  allowed  to  possess  it  own  correctness  so  far. 
The  system  of  Hegel  certainly  aims  at  totality — (as  for  sBstbetic 
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beauty,  Hellenic  Cosiiios»  Greek  Ideals,  German  Reals,  Gothe 
and  Schiller,  and  Poetry  and  all  that,  it  may  he  viewed  for  the 
moment  as  siinply  lUerary  importation) — ^and  the  Self-reflexion 
of  Spirit  is  as  certainly  somehow  present  in  it  An  attempt  at 
totality,  and  an  attempt  at  dialectic  articulation,  no  one  can 
deny  in  Hegel  Bot  did  we  want  Haym's  five  hundred  brilliant 
pages  to  make  us  aware  of  this  ?  Which  of  us  did  not  see  this 
for  himself  the  very  first  moment  he  looked  into  Hegel  ?  A 
whole,  and,  in  dialectic  symmetry,  what  else  lies  on  the  surface, 
on  the  very  outside  of  the  system  ?  Is  not  this  just  what  the 
table  of  contents  at  once  makes  plain  to  us?  Is  not  this  just 
the  whole  of  the  information  we  all  of  us  get— and  we  get  it  at 
once — when  w^e  look  at  Hegel  the  first  day,  and  perhaps  the 
thousandth  ?  And  is  not  this  the  single  grievance  we  w^ould  have 
removed  ?  Is  not  thia  the  single  difficulty  we  long  to  have 
explained  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  whole,  '  finished-from-the-first,*  *  at-once- 
in-existence '^ —  Whyl  Yes,  it  is  dialectieally  articulate — but 
Emt)  f  '  Beautiful  Totality  ! '  *  Self-reliexion  of  Spirit !  '—with 
such  hollow  assumption  you  but  mock  us  by  an  exclamatory  echo 
in  return  for  an  interrogatory  call  Nay,  nay !  hide  it  not  in 
rhetoric,  cover  it  not  with  flowers  and  flourishes  of  literature^ 
Hellenic  Cosmos  and  what  not:  we  see  it  perfectly  clearly  all 
the  time— you  see  totality,  you  see  self-refiexion ;  but  as  for 
anything  else,  you  see  it  no  more  than  we  ourselves.  Bow  it  is 
I  totality ^  and  what  is  the  totality,  hoio  it  is  dialect ically  articulate, 
and  wlmt  it  is  that  is  dialectical ly  articulate — Just  in  general 
what  is  all  this  about — what  are  the  thoughts  here — till  ymi  can  tell 
us  something  about  that,  till  im  can  tell  yau  something  about  that, 
both  of  us  had  better  hold  our  tongues,  however  literary  we  be. 

Haym's  rhetoric  and  literature  we  blow  into  space, then, — ^rhetoric 
and  literature  being  no  substitutes  for  ideas,  no  substitutes  for 
information,  and  we  see  the  so-called  key  %vhich  was  supposed  to 
lie  in  their  midst  to  be  no  key — no  key,  but  a  joggle  practised  on 
us,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  our  own  admissions.  The  probability, 
then,  is  that  Haym  knows  not  the  literal  historical  derivation  from 
Kant— the  probability,  then,  is  that  Haym  knows  not  the  literal 
Hegelian  BegrilT?  Just  so;  this  is  the  truth,  and  in  the  above 
extracts  there  are  proofs  to  this  effect;  but  before  commenting 
upon  these,  we  shall  add  others. 

It  (the  Hegelian  Philosophy)  is  the  history  of  philosophy  itaelf  projected 
on  a  pkne  (p.  1). 
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Ajb  it  is  the  historj  of  philosophy  in  nuce,  eo  it  U  philoectpbj  in  nn^t 
(p.  2). 

The  Logic,  to  say  it  briefly,  has  a  course  like  history  ;  and  thiB,  because 
history  as  such  has  been  made  the  tnaterial  and  guide,  the  concrete  agent  of 
the  dialectic  (p.  320). 

Critique  and  refutation  of  Kantianif^m  pervade  the  *  science  of  kigic*  fri 
one  end  to  the  otlier.  This  (*  science  of  logic ')  relates  it^lf  to  Kant  aa  Kan 
first  great  work  related  itself  to  Wolff  and  Hunie.     In  Kant,  Hegel  i 

predecessor,  m  Kant  hia  in  Hume And  further.    As  the  science 

logic  has  its  explanation  with  Criticismus  (Kant'e)  behind  it,  »o  it  baa  its 
explanation  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Romantic  (»Schelling's)  behind  it. 
Rather,  it  is  iiotliing  hut  the  syatenjatising  of  this  latter  explanation  (p.  29^). 

However  »tmn^e  the  articulation  of  thi.'*  i«ysteni  may  seem,  however  forced 
the  dfvelripnjent  of  momcut  from  moment,  we  should  be  extremely  blind, 
(lid  we  not  see  the  clue  by  means  of  which  the  pretended  necessity  of  the 
dialectic  ])rogre8s  receives  an  authorisation  of  fact.  It  receives  such  author- 
isation by  7nmm  of  the  hutory  of  tJu  P re-Hegelian  philoiophy.  Our  dialectician 
expressly  turns  himscdf  in  special  poleuucal  excursus  now  against  Kant  and 
Hume,  now  aj^ainst  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Even  this  express  polemic, 
however,  always  leans  quite  closely  on  bis  positive  developments,  and  alBK»t 
blends  with  the  dialectic  of  the  catef^ories.  Nay,  more.  Juat  in  the  List- 
stated  parts  does  this  logical  dialectic  directly  take  nutriment  from  tlie 
factual  dialectic  of  the  historical  course  and  matter  of  the  latest  philosophy. 
It  is  self-evident— not  t!ie  less  self-evident  Ixicause  it  is  not  spoken  out — that 
it  is  the  matter  and  context  of  the  Leibnitz- Wolffian  philosophy  which  a 
criticised  in  the  *  System  of  Grund.4itze'  (axioms,  piinciples)  and  in  tbe 
*  Metaphysic  of  Objectivity.'  It  is  the  Fichtian  WissenBchaftslehie,  that,  is 
in  its  Theoretical  and  Practical  parts,  we  reco^mise  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  Metaphysic  of  Subjectiviiv-*  Kant^  as  is  well  known,  bad  no  metaphyiHJ 
of  his  own  :  he  re-coined  the  Wolffian  metaphysic  into  a  metaphymc  d^| 
Problems.  He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Logic  of  his  own,  and  difTerent 
from  the  usual  one,  a  so-called  transcend  en  till  logic.  In  this  traii$c«!ndeDta! 
logic  he  deduced  the  categories  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  the  relaticmal 
notions  of  SuhKtantiality,  Causality,  ami  Recipnxnty  ;  the  mo^lal  ones  of 
Possibility,  Actuality,  and  Necessity.  In  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  loo,  ji 
'system  of  Grund-^atze^  followed  the  deduction  of  the  Categories;  tad  the 
dialectic  critique  of  the  preWous  Metaphysic  followed  the  syBtem  of 
Grundsatze.  Here  we  have  the  outlines,  much  modified,  it  is  tme,oftlif 
H^elian  Lo^ic  and  Metaj^hysic.  ,  .  .  ,  In  his  sj^stem  Hegel  reaUsed  Iht 
notions  in  truth  in  the  thosI  varied  manner.  He  realbed  them  neither 
nor  I eawt  successfully  in  this  way,  that  he  naxlified  their  colourless  al 
nature  by  the  dye  of  their  hidori-tal  rtdnf.  In  the  most  varied  way,  aba,  he 
made  them  fluent  nud  c*i])al)le  of  movement  One  of  these  ways,  and  not  tli« 
least  successful,  consisted  in  imuiersiug  them  in  the  stream  of  Uii*  hutorM 
rt^Qhdion.  Notions^  he  might  in  this  refenmce  have  said,  are  in  truth  just  a* 
in  a  i«irticular  time  they  were  mnier/itofHl,  and  they  develop  in  truth  into  whit, 
in  the  liistoncal  tmn virion  from  system  to  system,  they  developed  into,  Mtich 
more  certainly  than  this  historical  luickground  of  the  notion-*  reftlisii^(^ 
dialectic,  behind  the  formalism  of  the  same,  da  the  varioui  cth^r  waft^  as  joit 
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80  many  other  concrete  supports  of  the  progreas  of  the  reflexion  from  moment 
to  moment,  conceal  themselves.'    (Pp.  113-115.) 

These  are  the  strongeat  expressions  we  can  find  anywhere  in 
Haym  in  regard  to  his  sense  of  the  connexion  of  the  Hegelian 
system  with  Kant  and  with  history  in  general.  And  one  is  apt 
to  exclaim  at  first,  And  what  would  you  have  more  ?  Are  they  not 
strong  enough  ?  Is  it  not  clear  from  them  that  Haym  knows  all 
about  Hegel  and  Kant,  and  Hegel  and  History?  We  say,  No : 
if  the  literal  connexion  with  Kant  and  History  on  the  part  of 
Hegel  which  has  been  developed  in  these  pages  is  to  be  inter- 
polated by  the  reader  into  these  words  of  Haym  as  uttered  by 
Haym,  we  have  again  an  instance  of  those  fallacious  ex  post  facto 
significations  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Hegel  tells  us  himself  that  his  Logic  is  the  History  of  Philosophy 
itself,  not  'projected  on  a  plane'  indeed,  but  freed  from  the  con- 
crete contingency  of  the  historical  form.  In  this  way,  the  Logic 
may  be  very  well  spoken  of  as  the  '  History  of  Philosophy  in 
nnce;'  but  how  can  we  ever  call  the  Hegelian  System  itself — 
whether  with  reference  to  the  score  of  volumes  of  the  'Works/ 
or  to  the  three  parts  of  the  Eocyclopaedie  '^-Philosophy  in  7iiice  ? 
Hegel's  philosophy  is  philosophy  in  ^itiee:  how  shall  we  obtain 
any  sense  for  this  phrase,  unless  by  simply  explaining  again  that 
Hegel's  philosophy  is  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  mice?  There 
is  something  here  of  seductive  literary  jingle  merely. 

Then,  Haym  says  that  HegePs  Logic  has  a  course  like  History, 
not  of  its  own  pulse,  not  of  any  internal  principle  io  itself,  hut  be- 
cause of  the  simple  and  intelligible  ontmdc  reason  that  Hegel  has 
constructed  his  Logic  out  of  History.  But  this  is  not  to  under- 
stand the  Hegelian  connexion  of  Lr^gic  and  History.  To  Hegel, 
thought— Logic — is  all ;  it  has  developed  itself — it  is  a  progres- 
sive alternating  Gesetztseyn,  according  to  its  own  laws,  its  own 
necessity,  its  own  life ;  and  the  History  of  Logic  in  concrete 
natural  actuality  is  but  the  same  process,  the  same  life,  in  the. 
mode  of  extemaUty,  In  Logic,  Substance  by  its  own  notional 
dialectic  becomes  Causality,  which  in  turn  and  siniilatly  becomes 
Reciprocity,  and  then  the  Notion.  In  the  History  of  Logic  (or  of 
Philosophy,  if  you  will),  this  series  is  externally  represented  or 
realised  by  the  actual  thinkings  of  the  men — ^Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Locke ;  then  Hume,  then  Kant,  and  then  Hegel  himself.  It  is 
this  literal  connexion  which  neither  Haym,  nor,  if  we  are  right, 
anybody  else  as  yet  has  understood  ;  and  it  is  a  veritable  inversion 
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of  the  truth  to  assert  the  Logic  of  Hegel  to  have  been  formed  from 
without  by  a  consideration  of  actual  history.  In  this  assertion, 
even,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  contemplated  that  the  transition  of 
Reciprocity  into  the  Notion  is  the  abstract  expression  of  the  con- 
crete history  of  thought  from  Kant  to  Hegel ;  and  the  last-named 
(Hegel),  instead  of  being  enabled  by  History  to  construe  Logic, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  enabled  by  Logic  to  construe  History,  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Logic  was  throughout  the  first ;  but  we  do 
mean  to  say  that  a  generalisation  of  Logic  on  hint  of  Kant  was 
t}t£  fii'si ;  that  the  concrete  connexion  between  Substantiality, 
CausaUty,  Keciprocity,  &c.,  and  actual  modern  history,  was  a  dis- 
covery that  constituted  Die  seco'iul ;  and  that,  after  these,  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  labours  and  investigations  now  of  history  and  now 
of  philosophy,  there  arose  as  result — the  Hegelian  System.  Now 
it  is  this  literal  statement  which  we  think  the  right  one 
as  regards  the  connexion  between  the  Hegelian  Logic  and , 
actual  History.  Haym  plainly  lias  not  even  attained  to 
the  tinge  of  a  dream  of  it  That  there  was  some  connexion, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  Hayni  to  know,  for  Hegel  tells  us 
again  and  again  the  fact;  and  a  very  simple  comparing  of  their 
respective  tables  of  contents  sufficed  to  show  that  if  Quantity, 
Quality,  Substance,  Cause,  Eeciprooity,  »&c.,  had  been  discussed  < 
by  Kant,  they  had  also  been  discussed  by  Hegel  Haym's  know*  - 
ledge  amounts  to  no  more  than  tliis ;  he  simply  points  to  this 
community  of  contents:  he  knows  nothing  and  says  nothing  of 
the  inner  articulations :  what  we  name  the  unknown  and  hidden 
heuristw  lite  of  Hegel  when  constructing  his  system,  to  this  he 
has  attained  no  access,  with  whatever  closeness  he  has  followed 
the  outer  history  and  appearances  of  Hegel.  He  sees  some  relation 
between  the  Logic  and  Kant,  but  immediately  thereafter  he  sees 
some  relation  also  between  the  Logic  and  Schelliiig,  and  this 
latter  relation  he  decides  to  be  the  dominant  one.  '  liatlier/  says 
h6|  *  it  (i.e.,  the  Logic)  is  ymihtng  but  the  systematising  of  tkia 
latter  explanation  '  (that  come  to  with  tlie  Romantic  of  Schellin^  J 
namely).  Haym,  in  fact,  has  to  sai/  a  great  many  things,  and  thii  1 
is  one  of  them.  The  preface  to  llie  Phaenomenologie  had  veiy 
plainly  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Schelling  and  his  iiUelhctiml  ptr- 
ception  ;  it  is  to  gain  breadth  to  say  the  Logic  is  occupied  with 
the  same  buBiness»  and  we  need  not  fear  to  blunder,  for  beyond 
doubt  there  is  question  of  Hchelling  in  the  I^jgic  as  well.  In 
fact,  never  getting  the  clue  into  his  hand,  Haym  cannot  simply 
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and  satisfactorily  just  wind  ;  he  is  obliged  to  grasp  at  a  thousand 
scattered  expedients  as  they  float  by.  So  it  is  that  the  Logic  is 
this  instant  from  end  to  end  a  refutation  of  Kant,  and  the  next 
nothing  but  an  explanation  come  to  with  Schelling:  the  simple 
original  unit  is  never  canghtj  and  then  developed  into  its  necessary 
many.  In  default  of  this  unit  with  its  necessary  many,  he  is 
compelled  to  see  and  to  say  that  Hegel  realises  his  notions,  that 
is,  constructs  his  system,  'in  the  most  varied  iuamier  ;'  and  just 
after  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  *  historical  background/  as 
the  main  genetic  source  from  which  Hegel  drew  his  materials,  he 
speaks  of  Hhe  various  other  ways'  which  are  the  *  other  concrete 
supports'  of  the  dialectic  evolution,  and  wliich  'conceal  tliem- 
selves  certainly  much  more  behind  the  formalism  '  of  the  dialectic 
than  even  this  historical  background. 

But  let  us  see  what  Haym  himself  says  of  what  Hegel  himself 
says  about  the  historical  supports  of  the  Logic, — perhaps  we  shall 
gain  thus  more  light  i — 

Hegel  maintainecl^iF,  m  regards  the  nmin  notions  of  the  succeaBive 
hifitorical  flyatems  of  philosophy,  we  strip  off  that  which  belongs  to  their 
external  circumstances  of  origin,  their  particulnr  applications,  &c.,  we  obtaiii 
the  TttriouB  stages  of  the  detenu i nation  of  the  Idea  itself  in  its  logical  notion  ; 
convei'selj,  we  have  in  the  logical  progre.HS,  the  process  of  historical 
phenomena  in  its  mtiin  monieiit«.  This,  ^o  far  as  I  pee,  [^  more  than  a  mere 
hint ;  it  is  a  naive  admission  of  the  source  from  which  the  Logic  drew  partly 
it«  matter,  and  more  than  partly  the  fonn  of  its  movement  What  in  the 
Frankfort  eketch  of  the  Logic  and  Metaphysic  became  visible  only  iu 
individual  j>a«sage»,  that  becomes  evident  now  with  reference  to  the  entire 
Logic .  The  Categories  obtain  tlieir  nniversal  dialectic  tlux  by  the  reality  of 
nature  and  the  mind  being  filled  int^D  them  through  the  fine  channel  of 
absti-actioa,     (P.  322.) 

Here  Haym  quotes  from  Hegel  himself  an  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  a  much  closer  connexion  between  Logic  and  History 
than  even  be  (Haym)  seemed  to  seek  to  exbiblL  Hegel  says, 
History  is  Logic  in  co^icreta,  and,  conversely,  Logic  is  History  in 
ahdrado.  Haym^s  allusions  to  the  Pre-Hegelian  pliilosophy,  to 
explanations  come  to  with  Kant,  Scbelliiig,  &c.,  are  thns  by  no 
means  revelations,  and  not  by  any  means  discoveries:  Hegel 
speaks  much  more  plainly,  nmch  more  unexceptively  than 
Haym.  Nay,  Hegel,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been  taken  at 
bis  own  word  ;  it  is  here  in  these  pages  that  what  is  the  real 
significance  (when  concretely  translated  itito  history)  of  the 
transition  of  Eeciprocity  into  the  Notion,  has  been  for  the  first 
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time  pointed  out;  and  Haym,  for  his  part,  still  believea  himself 

to  throw  a  light  of  detection  on  Hegel,  when  he  makes  prominent 
some  relation  or  other  (he  cannot  say  particolarly  what  relation) 
to  history  in  the  Logic.  Nay,  more ;  Haym  flatly  refuses  to  take 
HegePa  own  word,  and  insists  on  calling  it  *a  naive  admission!* 
An  admUuoti^  above  all,  a  ?taim  admission,  and  on  the  part  of  a 
Hegel  I  Did  the  Sphinx,  then,  naively  babble  her  own  secret, 
and  was  it  so  that  CEdipns  overthrew  her?  Hegel  says,  in  such 
and  such  wise,  History  is  Logic  and  Logic  is  History :  Haym  says» 
Don't  believe  him — that  just  means,  he  took  outside  facts  and 
reduced  them  to  his  Logic  by  the  fine  channel  of  abstraction, — 
that  just  means,  his  Logic  is  but  an  artificial  distillation,  by  means 
of  a  concealed  process,  of  the  concrete  facts  of  nature,  history,  and 
consciousness,  which  are  open,  which  are  common  to  all  of  ug, 
Haym  will  not  take  the  hint  that  what  is,  is  Thought;  and  that 
every  particular  of  what  is,  must  be  but  a  particular  of  Thought. 
An  outer  world  that  comes  one  knows  not  whence,  that  is  the 
prim  of  Haym,  and  HegeFs  work  is  to  him  but  a  cunning  and 
external  metamorphosing  of  it,  Hegel  gets  thence,  he  says,  partly 
his  matter  and  more  than  partly  his  form.  This  seems  an  inversion  ; 
surely  Haym  means  to  say  that  all  the  matter  came  from  without  1 
Whence  else,  in  Haym's  way  of  looking,  could  it  come  ?  Perhaps 
Haym  has  it  in  mind,  however,  that  Hegel's  matter  is  partly  pure 
invention,  pure  fiction.  But  then,  that  the  form  is  more  than 
partly  derived  from  the  realms  of  fact!  We  thought  the  form 
was  the  dialectic,  that  it  was  an  artificial  and  mechanical  process 
got  up  somehow  in  ijuitation  of  the  movement  of  Spirit,  that  it 
was  a  poisonous  Sophistic,  &c,  &c. :  but  no;  the  form  comes 
^more  than  parti f/'  from  the  realms  of  fact  I  To  account  for  this 
Hegel,  then,  it  is  quite  enough  to  be  always  brilliantly  in  speech  I 
But,  to  Haym,  with  these  realistic  tendencies  in  him  as  we  see, 
ought  anything  in  this  world  to  be  more  valuable  than  tlie 
categories,  if,  as  he  says,  *  the  reality  of  nature  and  the  mind '  has 
been  '  filled  into  them  *  ? 

Haym's  observations  in  regard  to  history  and  the  Hegelian 
Logic  are  very  far,  then,  from  possessing  that  weight  and  apposite- 
ness  which  they  may  at  first  seem  to  possess.  We  may  say,  he 
names  a  historical  coiniexion,  but  sees  not  the  historical  connexion. 
In  fact,  to  him  the  whole  truth  here  is,  that  certain  historiciil 
materials  have  been  taken  up  by  Hegel  —  aesthetically  —  for 
completeness'  sake— into  his   beautiful  totality.     The  following 
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extracts   will  extend  evidence  in  this   reference   of  a  directer 
nature : — 

How  does  tliia  apocrypha,  this  system  which  has  grown  in  concealment, 
relate  itself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  day  ;  how  firet  of  all,  and  before  all, 
does  it  relate  itself  Uj  the  then  Philosophy  of  Schellinc;  ?     (R  143.) 

Both  had  exchange*!  Kant*a  critical  tendency  in  philosophy  for  a  dogmati- 
cal one.  Both  had  burst  the  thread  with  whicli  Fir.hte  had  hound  the  whole 
of  truth  to  the  infinite  self-certainty  of  the  ego.  Both  had  ceaned  to  regard 
humiiu  freedom  (free-will)  as  the  highest  fomi  and  the  highest  law  under 
which  cognition  had  to  subordinate  the  entire  universe.  ...  In  contrast  to 
the  Fichtian  method  of  reflexion  and  deduction,  both  had  come  to  develop 
the  matter  of  their  theory  of  the  univer&e  in  a  representative  and  dtiscriptive 
maimer,  .  .  .  Both  saw  in  the  »enHnoii«  xinirerse  nf>  longer  the  mere  reflex 
of  'the  light  immanent  in  the  ego/  but  the  realisation  and  manifestation  of  a 
third  {partyX  of  a  raetaphysicAl  absolute  that  grasped  up  both  euVyectivity 
and  objectivity.  The  philosophy  of  both  wa^s,  again,  what  neither  the 
Kantian  nor  the  Fichtian  had  been,  a  System.  Botli  systems  finally— and 
this  one  point  is  far  and  away  the  mo:it  important,  to  this  one  point  all  the 
rest  may  be  reduced,  from  it  all  the  rest  may  be  explained — ^both  systems 
rested  ultimately  on  the  same  common  principle,  wej^  dominated  by  the 
one,  now  more  and  now  less  distinctly  enunciated  thought :  the  whole  of 
being  is  like  a  work  of  art,  the  whole— thought  a-s  action,  nature  as  history — 
stands  under  the  aesthetic  schema  and  bears  the  type  of  absolute  harmony. 
(R  144.) 

But  nothing  of  such  a  struggle,  of  such  a  groping,  of  such  a  vacillating 
irresolution,  shows  itself  in  the  genesis  of  the  Hegelian  convictions.  From 
the  moment  he  enters  philosophy  independently  there  hani^s  before  him  an 
ideal  of  a  view  of  the  world  and  of  life  that  only  late  inde<)d  realised  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  philosophicixl  sy^steni,  the  phyi^iognomy  uf  which,  however,  was 
alreatly  visible  in  firm  tTnit»  in  those  early  piiraphrases  of  the  evangelical 
history  and  the  theologicid  do^nmis.  Heart  and  stuil  immovably  directe<l  to 
this  ideal,  he  advance-?  with  firm  step  to  his  system  ;  neither  the  Reason- 
Krittk  nor  the  Wisseuschaftslehre  can  impose  ujwu  him^  perplex  him,  divert 
him,  shake  him.  Unsteiidy,  irregular,  and  eccentric,  advancing  by  zig-zag,  is 
the  line  which  Schelling  describes  before  he  throws  himself  into  the  point  of 
Identity  :  continuous,  uninterrupted,  straightly,  surely  drawn  the  path  along 
which  the  convictions  of  Hegel  proceed  till  they  establish  themselves  in  the 
,  Bysteni.     (P.  145.) 

What  Schelling  bad  got  at  second-hand,  that  Hegel  had  got  at  first  The 
a?8thetic  world-theoiy  of  the  fonier  had  the  modem,  that  of  the  latter  Hellenic, 
classicism  and  humani^D.  as  its  fountlation.  .  .  ,  Heger!*  philosophy  in  it** 
original  fonu,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  independent  fruit  of  philological  studies  ; 
it  is  a  side-piece  to  the  poetry  of  Gothe  and  Schiller,  and  gro%vn  on  the  same 
soil — a  philosophical  attempt  to  restore  the  antique,  as  this  poetry  was  a 
poetical  attempt.  ...  He  has,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  converted  into 
moments  of  his  system  both  Kantiani«m  and  Ficbtianism,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  system  tbe^ie  modes  of  tbouglit  have  themselves  received  the 
colour  of  his  ideal.  ,  ,  .  SidielKng,  because  he  has  passed  so  directly  from  the 
school  of  the  preceding  systems  to  his  new  position,  has  the  atl vantage  ovei' 
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Hegel  of  being  alile  more  sharply  and  fundamentally  to  point  this  po«itioa. 
Hie  ByBtem  has  a  name,  and  we  kuow  diBtinctly  what  it  want«.  In  its 
genesis  from  the  preceding  syetetnA,  and  in  ita  own  principle^  it  is  perfectly 
transparent    (Pp.  146,  147,  148,  149,) 

The  more  we  consider  the  *  System  of  Ethics,'  the  more  do  we  miss  dpedfie 
Hegelian  features,  the  more  do  we  discover  in  it  ScfuUingiun  features  (^.  171), 
The  Schellingian  mannerism  of  constnietion  extends  itself  on  the  surface. 
(P,  174)  The  metal  was  Hej;;el'8,  the  stamp  was  Schelling's.  It  complete*^ 
I  repeat  it— the  proof  that  the  former,  not  only  accommodated  him^lf  to  the 
hitter,  hut  that,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  he  was  dominated  and  carried  awfty 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  latter.     (P.  179.) 

When  he  describes  Speculation  as  *  Synthesis  of  Reflexion  with  the 
Absolute  Perception,'  the  true  method  as  * Self-derttruetion  of  Reflexion;' 
when  he  says  that  •  the  Self-sublating  Contra«liction  is  the  highest  formal 
expression  of  knowledge  and  truth  ;^  or  when  he  characterises  the 
^almolute  notion*  as  the  *  absolute  direct  contrary  of  itself:*  when  he 
demands  that  every  part  of  philosophy  be  presented  in  the  shape 
of  an  iiidepeiHlent,  complete  formation,  and  this  formation  be  *  united 
w*ith  the  logical  element,' — all  this  amounts  to  expressions  which  do 
not  indeed  cancel  his  Schellingianism,  but,  &c.  .  ,  .  The  dialectic  is  hie 
peculiar  difference  from  Schelling  (p.  212).  He  adapted  himself  in  the  first 
three  and  a  half  years  of  his  Jeua  resilience  to  the  IdefUU^U-pkOotophie  :  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  threw  himself  with  greater  stress  on  the  »flthetic 
side  of  his  world-picture  (p.  221).  Much  deeper  than  the  mo<lem  had  the 
ancient  spirit  acted  on  him.  Despite  all  acquaintance  with  lat^-r  litemry  and 
pbiloHophical  ende^ivoui's,  he  was  still  a  special  intimate  only  of  the  geniua  of  ] 
HeUenic  Antiquity.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  his  system  had  just  for  this 
n^asou — oi  this  we  have  convince^l  our^lves — grown  up  out  of  antique  root ; 
almost  pei'fectly  foreign  and  isolated  it  stood  beside  those  creations  of  the 
German  Spirit  which  were  even  then  in  bloom,  and  had  arrested  the  interest  J 
of  contemporaries  (p.  126). 

The  origin  and  character  of  this  system  were  totally  different  from  tho«  of 
the  systems  of  Kant  and  Fichte.     The  object  of  Kant  wae,  first  of  all,  before 
a  single  step  was  taken  in  philosophy,  with  the  most  self-denying  and  im- 
partial acx^umcy  to  buoy  out  thu  termin  of  possible  cognition.     It  was  hit 
object  to  discover  a  fixed  and  immovable  point  of  truth  to  which  to  attach 
with   infallible  certainly  the   whole  of  knowledge,  and  he  discovered  thif] 
point —grasping  deep  down  into  the  undermost  grounds  of  human  miture — in 
the  consciencti.     Quite  otherwise  lay  the  matter  with  Hegel.     It  iti  not  in 
tirst  mnk  the  necessity  of  scientific  conscientiousness  and  truth  that  impeli  ' 
him  to  philosophy,  but  it  is  the  necessity  to  represent  to  himself  the  wk 
of  the  world  and  of  life  in  a  lorm  fully  ordered  and  arranged.     It  is  not  a 
fixe*!,  marked -off  point  out  from  which  he  prosecute*  the  discovery  of  truthf 
but  it  is  an  ideal  grown  out  of  history  and  the  mind  itself — a  concrete  in 
a  hroatl  and  full  idea,  ati  idea  of  the  authority  of  which  beforehand  he  giv«t^ 
himself  no  abstract  critical  account,  but  which  out  of  the  full  enetT0*ofhi« 
being  be  has  appropriated  to  himself  and  lived  for  himself,  which,  he  knowij 
not  himself  how,  has  lillwd  and  pt^netrated  him  to  the  full,  and  into  which  1 
now  longs  to  carry  over  the  entire  wealth  of  the  being  of  nature  and  of  tnaiL 
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The  Hegelian  philosophy,  accordingly,  arisea,  as  it  were,  from  a  poetic  im- 
pulse^rom  the  impulse  to  project  a  figure  of  the  world  according  to  an  ideal 
type  lying  ready  ia  the  mi  ad  of  the  stystematiaer.  He  U  beyond  Kant  and 
Fichte,  without  having  and  before  he  haa  expressly  exercised  any  inquest 
into  their  leadinj^  principle?.  In  Frankfort,  indeed,  he  studied  the  Kantian 
moral  and  political  iheorie^s  which  had  juat  appeared  ;  but  even  in  the 
detailed  study  of  th^e  writings^  m  he  pli^s  it  for  himself  jwn  in  hand,  he 
enters  not  properly  into  any  critical  anal^'Pis  of  the  Kantian  principlef*,  init 
he  opposes  to  the  rigorous  conBequencea  which  Kant  had  developed  from  hh 
ground -notions,  quite  simply  his  own  notions  which  hail  grown  up  from  the 
eoil  of  religious  sentiment  and  historical  ide-a.  ,  ,  .  The  question  ia  the 
authorisation  of  Hegel  to  translate  that  ideal  into  the  form  of  reflexion  and 
thought,  ,  ,  ,  Be  it  as  it  may  with  the  truth  of  the  Kantian  and  Fichtian 
philijj^ophy,  this  i;*  cert^iin  :  they  were  pure  and  natural  products  of  the 
factual  situation  of  our  nation  (pp,  S8-89). 

It  i3  an  idea.1  grown  up  in  a  foreign  aoil  and  in  an  alien  time  by  which 
Hegel  if*  out  and  out  actuated  (p,  91). 

Thiij  labour  f*tood  visildj,  quite  independently  of  its  being  only  a  Tor?io, 
all  too  isolated  and  special,  all  too  apart  from  the  consequent,  connvcte<3, 
manifest  course  which  philosophy  had  taken  in  the  hands  of  Ktint,  Fichte, 
and  Schelling  (p.  123), 

All  here  ia  and  happens  quite  otherwise  than  in  what  has  lieen  elsewhere 
and  ever  called  Logic  and  Metajihysic.  We  have  here  partly  other  notions 
than  those  we  know  from  Ariattitle,  from  Kant,  or  from  the  metajihysic  of 
Wolir,  Quite  otherwise  ia  the  iiaturc  of  these  notions,  quite  otherwise  are  their 
coffnitmn  and  mutual  relations  conceived.  The  Hegelian  reatoration  of  Logic 
ami  Metaphysic  is  a  total  retmluthn  of  them  (p,  1113).  The  aprioriam  of  Hegel, 
because  it  did  not,  like  the  Kantian,  derive  from  the  concrete  inner,  was  what 
broke  the  point  off  all  the  apjiarent  liberality  of  the  political  views  of  Hegel. 
....  These  were  furthcRt  fr«jm  true  freedom  where  they  frpoke  biggest  of 
reason  and  the  notion  (p.  355).  Since  Kant  we  have  hntl  again  an  etliical,  but 
no  longer  any  speculative  nit'taphy-nic  :  now  (after  Hegel)  we  have  again  a 
8i>eculative  Init  no  ethical  metaphysic  (p.  367).  The  defect  with  which  morality 
remaiuii  aGFected  in  Hegel  arises  from  his  inability  to  appreciate  the  Kantian 
conception  of  it  (p.  376).  The  worfl  free-will  is  a  coin  whose  currency  fimlg 
itaelf  in  constant  oscillation.  Tlie  inner  intention  alone  determines  the  sense 
of  this  worJ.  The  construction  which  Hegel  jmts  upon  it,  ia  the  means  of 
betraying  the  fundamental  defects  of  his  pbilosojihy.  What  falls  at  once  into 
the  eye,  is  the  preponderance  of  the  theoretic  over  the  practical,  or,  to  say  it 
more  correctly,  the  absorption  of  the  mUlhiff  into  the  thinkijig  8i>irit.  IFilt 
andfree-tpiU  evaporais  witii  Hegtl  into  thinking  and  hwwing.  The  will,  so  runs 
the  psychological  definition  which  forms  the  basis  of  bis  whole  system  of  free- 
will, in  'aparticuUir  form  of  thought'  ....  The  will,  he  says,  Ms  only  as 
thinking  intelligence  true  free-will  ;  *  free-will  in  that  way  is  identical  with 
rea»on.  ....  Sharply  to  say  it,  this  is  a  will,  then,  which  lailU  not  (p.  370), 

If  we  saw  from  previous  quotations  that  Haym  aacribed  the 
development  of  tlie  Hegelian  Logic  to  the  actual  use  of  the 
historical  materials  of  Kant  &c.,  and  from  others  that  he  would 
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Dot,  at  the  same  time,  accept  HegeVs  owd  admission  of  this  his- 
torical connexion  as  on  internal  principles,  but  would  insist  on  a 
mere  external,  though  covered,  mechanism  being  the  only  agent 
at  work,  we  see  from  these  last  quotations  that  Haym  has  not 
attained  to  the  slightest  conception  of  the  veritable  historical 
connexion  which  affiliates  Hegel  to  his  predecessors.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  Hegel,  by  means  of  the  most  laborious,  con- 
tinuous, and  frequently-repeated  analyses,  especially  of  Kant,  but 
very  certainly  and  very  particularly  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  also, 
arrived  at  an  accurate  perception  of  the  true  nature  and  real  reach 
of  the  principles  that  constituted  the  foci  in  the  meditations  of 
Kant,  and  of  the  respective  influences  of  the  further  operations  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling  thereupon.  Not  till  this  was  accomplished, 
did  he  discern  the  remarkable  light  which  the  new  results  reflected 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and  the  History  of  Philosophy  in 
general.  The  new  interpretations  thus  obtained  as  regards  these 
latter  interests  were  more  adapted,  in  the  first  place,  to  conceal 
than  reveal  his  relations  to  Kant;  but  in  this  last  he  rooted,  and 
the  stiff,  wooden,  insecure  enthusiasm  for  Sophocles  which 
Holderlin  had  awakened  in  him  had  no  influence  on  his  philo- 
sophy as  such.  We  have  it  again  and  again  under  the  hand  of 
Hegel,  though  he  was  certainly  not  at  all  loud  about  it  to  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  worked  only  on 
a  thing  called  the  Kantian  Philosophy,  which  was  a  genuine  pro- 
duct of  human  history  and  human  consciousness,  and  which  he 
himself,  as  genuinely,  endeavoured  to  advance  to  the  place  and 
function  it  promised  to  fill  and  fulfil  as  the  Science  of  Philosophj' 
at  length.  To  Hegel  it  was  perfectly  evident  that,  do  what  he 
miglil,  and  let  Fichte  and  Schelling  have  done  whatever  they  may^i 
this  tiling  would  be  known  in  time  as,  and  would  be  named  only/ 
the  KaiUian  Philosophy.  Nor  one  whit  less  evident  was  it,  that 
it  was  a  true  interest  and  carried  in  its  womb  all  the  germs  of  tbeJ 
future.  So  runs  the  story  with  us  and  in  truth;  but  the  reade 
need  only  glance  superficially  back  on  the  extracts  we  have  made, 
to  become  at  once  aware  that  with  Haym  the  whole  matter  rimij 
in  precisely  the  contmiy  direction. 

To  Haym,  despite  certain  borrowed  articles  he  sees  in  it,  the 
house  of   Hegel  is  absolutely   peculiar  and   absolutely  isolat 
It  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  houses  over-the-way, 
origin,  motive,  plan,  structure,  it  is  wholly  different  from  tl 
The  very  articles  borrowed  are  but  to  Jill  his  house ;  nay, 
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are  just  such  household  articles  as  all  such  houses  cannot  be 
without  Hegel  tells  him»  indeed,  that  in  raising  his  house,  he 
laid  others  under  contribution :  but  Hayni  will  not  believe  him — 
not  at  all  in  his  own  way  of  it  The  principle  was  modern  and 
genuine,  and  its  treatment  was  through  thought,  thought  the 
sincerest  and  the  truest ;  but  Hayni  would  have  it  that  the 
principle  wag  ancient,  and  its  treatment  through  art,  imagination, 
invention.  To  fill  up  this  principle^  accordingly,  Haym  has  no 
natural  clue  of  its  own  to  wind  into  it :  he  is  compelled  to  stop 
and  to  stuff  it  with  a  thousand  miscellaneous  expedients  which 
his  own  great  native  ingenuity  enables  him  to  intercept  on  every 
side — but  not,  however,  without  falling  on  the  face  ever  and  anon 
over  his  own  contradictions. 

These  matters  are  so  plain  that  it  is  not  worth  while  spending 
time  on  them,  and  we  shall  offer  to  guide  the  reader  in  interpret- 
ing the  above  extracts  by  only  a  word  or  two. 

In  the  quotations  (pages  626-633),  which  were  made  for 
another  purpose,  we  shall  find  several  expressions  which  militate 
against  the  truth  of  the  case  (the  *  Secret  of  Hegel*)  as  it  has 
yielded  itself  in  the  present  work,  and  demonstrate  the  blindness 
of  Haym  to  the  real  origin  of  the  System  from  Kant.  From  these 
it  is  clear  that  to  Haym  the  work  of  Hegel  is  but  a  faditimis  and 
illusory  attempt  to  transform,  not  his  Ideal  into  the  Actual,  but 
*  the  Actual  into  his  Ideal.'  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  Hegel,  in  his  opinion,  *  turns  aside  from  the  strait  path  of 
sober  inquiry,  from  the  labour  of  deliverance  through  con- 
scientious criticism*  (such  as  Kant*s),  to  set  up  a  'composite 
euigiua/  *  tricked  out  with  the  appearance  of  a  science  of  truth/ 
that  merely  seeks  to  be  in  relation  with  '  a  dreamed-o{  and 
yearned-for  future.*  It  stands  in  absolute  isolation,  absolutely 
without  any  connexion  that  might  be  a  bridge  to  it.  It  is  realised 
in  *tlie  most  varied  manner'  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  in 
general  by  a  transcendence  of  *the  self-acknowledged  limits  of 
all  reflexion/  It  is  no  result  of  criticism  and  analysis;  it  lias  no 
examination  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  concrete  thought  behind  it ; 
it  does  not  tbinkingly  decompose,  but  jesthetically  construct.  It 
will  not  have  things  as  they  are:  it  will  have  things  as  it  would, 
&c*  Though  the  description  of  the  isolation  of  the  system  is 
exceedingly  happy  and  exhaustively  representative  of  the  feelings 
of  every  man  who  approaches  it  for  the  first  time,  it  is  out  of 
place  in  one  who  pretends   to  have  attained  to  initiation,  and 
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gives  not  a  hint  of  the  tme  state  of  the  case — the  close  and 
literal  derivation  from  Kant  Tlie  whole  conception  which  the 
words  show  Haym  to  entertain— the  very  phrase  'composite 
enigma'  points  to  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
has  been  here  maintained. 

In  relation  to  the  extracts  which  occur  specially  in  this  par- 
ticular reference,  we  cannot  speak  differently.  What  concerns 
Sclielling,  for  example,  is  an  enunciation  in  many  of  its  con- 
stituents completely  wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  to  follow  quite  a 
wrong  acent  to  seek,  *  first  of  all  and  before  all/  to  track  Hegel  in 
this  reference.  Haym  himself  acknowledges  the  incommunicable 
disjunctions  which,  as  regards  Schelling,  the  Frankfort  sketch  of 
the  Hegelian  System  displays — ^it  was  'a  quite  other  world' — 
and  that  *it  (the  system)  never  receded  from  these  its  fnnda 
mental  articulations'  as  contained  in  this  sketch.  And  this  is' 
the  truth :  in  that  sketch  Hegel  had  reached  to  the  secret  of  Kant; 
he  had  attained  to  the  Begriflf,  and  stood  bnt  in  small  need  of 
Schelling — nnless  for  the  lift  which  the  shoulders  of  the  Schel- 
lingian  fame  were  able  to  extetid  to  the  then  Hegelian  obscurity. 
The  whole  affiliation,  then,  of  Hegel  to  Schelling  is  full  of  iten 
quite  at  variance  with  the  veritable  origin,  with  the  veritable^ 
conditions.  The  Frankfort  sketch  is  evidently  *  a  Torso/  and 
beyond  a  doubt  it  required  a  licking  into  shape;  but  how  absurd 
to  say  it  stood  in  need  'of  an  understanding  being  come  to  wit 
the  general  course  of  German  philosophy/  inasmuch  as  it 
nothing  but  this  'explanation/  nothing  but  the  result  of  this 
'coui-se/  and  how  infinitely  more  absurd  it  is  to  opine  as  follows: 
'that  this  in  both  respects  (the  *  licking  *  and  the  *  explanation*) 
really  took  place,  we  have  to  thank  the  removal  of  Hegel  from 
Frankfort  to  Jena 'I  Why,  after  such  success  as  the  Frankfort 
sketch  demonstrates  Hegel  to  have  obtained,  the  System  would 
have  been  eventually  licked  into  shape  though  its  author  ha 
been  consigned  to  Tiuibuctoo, — had  he  been  but  left  the  neces 
means  otherwise.  The  well*halanced  affi^nitits  of  Hegel 
Schelling,  then,  and  their  equally  well- counterbalanced  difftre 
are,  for  the  most  part,  but  words,  words,  words.  Hegel  had 
exchanged  *  criticism '  for  mere  *  dogmatism  ;  *  he  had 
abandoned  'the  infinite  self-certainty  of  the  ego;*  he  had  mi 
*  ceased  to  regard  human  free-will  as  the  highest  form  and  the j 
highest  law,  &c.  ;*  he  had  not  adopted,  *in  contrast  to 
Fichtian/  *a  representative  method'  (at  leasts  this  is  no  correct 
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account  of  the  matter);  lastly,  he  had  not — with  a  great  many 
other  things — viewed  all  as  under  an  *  aesthetic  schema.*  Again, 
it  is  speaking  very  wide  to  talk  of  the  *  physiognomy '  of  the 
system  being  *ah^eady  visible  in  firm  trails'  in  his  early  theo- 
logical studies.  *  Neither  the  Reason-Kritik  nor  the  Wissen- 
schaftslehre  can  impose  upon  him,  perplex  him,  divert  him,  shake 
him  1 '  Hegel  had  taken  good  care  of  that ;  he  knew  better  than 
that :  he  kne%v  that  out  of  these  works  only  was  it  that  he  could 
build,  and  he  took  good  care  to  appropriate  all  he  could  for  that 
purpose  out  of  both.  We  may  almost  say,  indeed,  that  in  these 
two  works,  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  will  be  seen  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  Hegel.  Then  all  that 
about  'first  hand/  *  second  hand/  'modern,'  *  ancient/  &c.,  is 
but  mere  literary  verbiage,  so  far  as  the  special  issue  is  concerned 
The  Hegelian  System  is  7iot  *  an  independent  fruit  of  philolotjical 
studies/  He  has  not  *  nnconsciottshj '  taken  up  into  it  *  both 
Kantianism  and  Fichtianism/  The  position  of  Hegel,  xohcn  it  is 
understood,  is  as  'sharply  pointed'  as  that  of  Schelling,  and  his 
derivation  from  predecessors,  not  less,  hut  more  close,  literal,  and, 
in  the  end,  *  transparent/  Hegel  could  not  get  his  Ethics  from 
Schelling,  but  only  from  Kant.  Hegel  did  *  accommodate  *  him- 
aelf  to  Schelling,  but  he  was  not  'carried  away'  by  him;  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  affected  by  his  'manier*;  and  hotk 
*  metal'  and  'stamp'  are  in  Hegel's  works  Hegel's  own,  all 
conditions  of  genesis  being  duly  allowed  for.  When  Hegel  talks 
of  *  the  self  -  sublating  contradiction  being  the  highest  formal 
expression  of  knowledge  and  truth,'  &c.,  these  expressions 
not  only  do  cancel  his  Schellingianism,  but  exhibit  him— 
as  in  possession  of  the  Begriff— infinitely  beyond  Schelling.  'The 
pith  and  man'ow  of  hie  system' — we  may  have  convinced 
ourselves  of  whatever  wa  please — was  not  ancient  but  modern, 
and  this  system  did  not  stand  *  almost  perfectly  foreign  and 
isolated '  beside  its  predecessors, '  which  were  even  then  in  bloom,' 
but  rose  bodily  a  literal  birth  out  of  them.  'The  origin  and 
character  of  this  system  *  were  not  *  totally  different  from  those  of 
Kant  and  Fichte.*  Hegel,  as  much  as  Kant,  and  more  open-eyed, 
sought  the '  terrain  of  possible  cognition ;'  Hegel,  as  much  as  Kant, 
strove  to  a  fixed  point  (or  principle)  of  truth ;  Hegel,  as  much  as 
Kant,  is  distinguished  by  'the  most  self-denying  and  impartial 
accuracy/  '  The  necessity  of  scientific  conscientiousness  *  is  primal 
with  Hegel ;  and  he  was  not  one  whit  keener  in  his  longing  towards 
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totality  and  a  system  tban  Kant  himaelf.  It  is  a  '  fixed  point  * 
(the  notion)  from  which  he  proceeds,  and  not  'an  ideal*  whic 
possesses  him  *  he  knows  not  how,*  of  which  he  can  give  *  no  critic 
acconnt  beforehand '  I  No  man  that  ever  lived  was  ever  less  '• 
possessed  ;  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  ever  abler  just  to  give  such 
an  account  The  system  of  Hegel  does  7u>t  arise  from  *a  poetic 
inipnlse.'  He  is  not  '  beyond  Kant  and  Fichte  before  he  has 
exercised  any  inquest  into  their  leading  principles.'  He  did  enter 
— ^and  vastly,  iutinitelyi  incalculably  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
student  into  any  matter  yet — 'into  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
Kantian  principles/  Haym  does  not  know  Hegel's  'authoria 
tion/  certainly ;  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  is  this  authori- 
sation good,  —  though,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  still  wants 
confirmation.  The  Hegelian,  quite  as  certainly  as  *  the  Kantian 
and  Fichtian  philosophy,*  was  a  '  pure  product  *  of  the  *  factual 
situation '  in  Germany.  Hegel  is  not  out-and-out  actuated  hf\ 
an  '  ideal '  merely,  and  that  by  which  he  is  actuated  is  neither 
of  *  alien  soil  *  nor  of  '  an  alien  time/  '  The  apriorism  of  Hegel ' 
didf  'like  the  Kantian,  derive  from  the  concrete  inner/  The 
*  isolation '  of  the  system  and  the  *  difference  of  the  Logic  frotai 
any  other  have  had  comment  enough;  but  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  word  as  regards  the  relation  of  Hegel  to  momlity  and  free- will 
It  must  suffice  at  present,  lioweverj  just  to  assert,  without  state- 
ment of  proof,  that  Hegel,  while  he  is  nowhere  greater  in  himself, 
is  nowhere  truer  to  Kant,  than  in  all  that  appertains  to  Ethics,  I 
know  not  that  there  is  any  lesson  in  any  mere  human  book  tha 
can  at  all  approach  in  value  the  lesson  that  comes  to  us  from  1 
words  Subjective  and  Objective  (Form  and  Inhalt)  as  used  by 
Hegel  in  a  practical  or  Ethical  connexion.  It  is  quite  plain,  tht?n, 
from  a  thousand  tracks,  that  Haym  knows  nothing  of  the  true  and 
literal  derivation  of  Hegel  from  Kant 

His  deliverances  in  regard  to  the  '  Fmnkfort  Sketch  *  are  to  the 
same  effect  This  sketch  is  named  of  Frankfort  because  it  seem^ , 
to  have  been  written  there;  it  dates  thus  not  later  than  1800; 
and  it  is  still  in  manuscript — a  manuscript  '  consisting  of  102 
sheets  in  4to,  of  whicti,  however,  the  three  first  and  the  seventh 
are  wanting/  As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable 
paper,  I  translate  a  passage  contained  in  the  notes  to  HayiD*iJ 
book  (p.  493): 

What  ift  united  in  a  Jtidguient»  the  Subject  and  Predicate,  the  former  ( 
Particular,  the  latter  the   Universal,  contradict  themselves  through  the 
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•ntithesis  in  themflelves  and  through  the  opposed  Buhaumption  which  they 
mutimlly  exercise  ;  t'a*:h  in  fur  iUelf,  and  tyich  refers  itself  in  its  For-self- 
ity  (Pui-aichseyii),  to  the  other,  and  sets  [a&sumes,  infers,  implieaj  or  eximplie^s] 
reciprocally  the  same  us  a  Sublated  (-ity).  The  one  as  much  as  the  other 
miLBt  exhibit  itself  ius  Mtting  this  iJeality  in  the  other.  In  the  way  in  which 
they  refer  themijelvfs  to  one  another  in  the  notion  of  a  Jiidgment,  the  con- 
trjidictoiy  Fur&ich«eyn  (individuality)  of  each  of  them  is  aet ;  each,  however, 
i»  only  for  itself  in  that  the  other  ia  not  for  itself  ;  as  they  are  in  the  Judgment 
each  ia  for  itself ;  the  in  dividual  it}'  of  the  one  must  tlierefore  make  the  other 
Bomething  other  than  it  is  immediately  set  in  the  Judgment :  this  self- 
preservation  through  subjection  of  the  other  under  itself  ia  therefore  im- 
mediately an  othering  of  thia  other ;  hut  the  nature  of  Judgment  must  at 
the  same  time  equally  assert  itself  in  this  alteration  and  sublate  at  the  aanve 
time  this  otherwiseneaa.  The  way,  therefore,  h  retlesion  of  this  other  into 
itaelfl  The  realising  of  the  terms  of  the  Judi^ment  is  thus  a  double  one,  and 
hoth  together  complete  the  realising  of  the  Judgment  which  in  this  it» 
totality  haa  itself  become  another  ;  hi  that  the  j^ieculiarity  of  the  terms — which 
peculiarity  is  essential  to  the  Judgment — hm  through  the  reflexions  sublated 
itijelf  for  iti^elf,  and  rather  ful tilled  for  itself  the  empty  nexus  (co- reference). 

This  extract  will  probably  appear  only  so  much  *  clotted  non- 
sense/ Still,  what  Hegel  is  employed  on  here,  tangled  as 
it  may  be,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  esaential  act  of  the  logical 
judgment  as  such — the  terms  of  it  now  as  diajunct  and  again 
as  conjunct  The  various  extracts,  however,  concern  the  whole 
subjecti  root  of  the  System,  in  cognition  by  perception,  cate- 
gory (notion),  and  idea>  aa  suggested  by  Kant  The  quotations 
of  Haym,  in  truth,  surprise  one  with  the  light  they  tlirow  on  the 
true  nature  of  the  genesis  and  operations  of  HegeL  Indeed,  the 
perfection  to  which  this  latter  has  already  brought  the  inquiry 
is  alone  fitted  to  surprise.  The  triplicity  is  fnll- formed,  and  the 
various  divisions  and  subdivisions,  if  with  differences  and  different 
names,  are  well  advanced  towards  the  form  they  were  afterwards 
to  assume.  In  short,  reciprocity,  the  disjunctive  syllogism,  the 
generalisation  of  the  generalisation  of  Kant  into  its  ultimate 
principle,  the  realisation  of  the  tri-une  logical  nisus,  named  in  its 
separate  or  abstract  moments  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and 
reason — this  realisation  carried  into  everything, — these  are  the 
creative  motives  apparently  throughout  the  whole  sketch. 

To  Haym,  however,  on  the  whole,  this,  the  sincerest  striving 
after  the  inner  dialectic  of  the  Notion  can  only  show  as  a  bare- 
faced and  external  esmmoterie.  Had  Haym  truly  seen  what  was 
at  work,  had  he  truly  seen  the  exhaustive  study  of  Kant  and  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  principles  so  found ; — had  he  known  the 
veritable  nature  of  what  Hegel  carried  in  his  pocket  at  the  moment 
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that  he — in  appearance — gave  in  his  adhesion  to  SchelliDg,^ — ^we 
should  have  had  some  very  different  remarks  from  him  on  all 
these  points.  But  to  all  this  Haym  is  siraply  external.  Of  the 
transition  of  the  notions,  the  einfache  Beziehnng,  our  reflexion, 
and  that  of  the  thing  itself, — of  such  things,  he  remarks 
(p.  109) :—'  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  false  subtlety, 
would  we  see  here  more  than  one  of  the  many  formalistic  turns 
and  expedients  of  the  system  at  present  in  its  commencement* 
Haym  can  only  see  sophistic  here  ;  he  does  not  know  *  from  what 
point  as  tirst  our  dialectician  took  his  departure,  and  how  he  con- 
ditioned this  departure/  but  supposes  so  and  so ;  he  speaks  of  *  the 
designations  in  themselves  quite  unintelligible  of  Reference,  Rela- 
tion, and  Proportion,  &c/  This  last  graduated  triplet  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  unintelligible^  for  it  exhibits  very  clearly  its 
relation  to  the  Notion — ^it  exhibits  very  clearly  the  struggles  of 
Hegel  towards  his  System.  Failing  to  perceive  his  departure  from 
Kant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  differences  of  Hegel  from  Schelling 
prove  so  puzzling  to  Haym.  But  turn  we  now  to  his  mode  of  using 
the  term  Begriff,and  let  us  see  if  it  ever  stood  up  to  him — the  Begriff. 

This  Philosophy  is  an  out-and-out  rcTolutiou  of  the  treatment  of  Uw 
Notion  (p*  107),  He  forget^  in  the  necessity  to  see  his  Ideal  in  repreacnti' 
tion  before  him,  tlw  impotenrt  of  the  mere  Notimi^  of  which  he  himself  b^d 
spoken  (p.  86).  With  \mih  tbere  unites  itself  the  necessity  to  repre;sent  the 
iuiier^  and  to  tind  wliat  were  80  repres»enbed,  as  an  actual.  The  otxan  of  sneh 
represenUtioii  is  to  him,  such  is  the  nature  of  hia  spirit^  tlie  undersnmditig, 
the  sole  medium  in  which  said  actualiaation  can  accttmplish  itself,  the  Notion. 
It  is  not  enough  to  him  to  have  hegrijfm  Religion  ;  he  will  at  the  earae  time 
poBseaa  it,  represent  it,  realise  it  in  the  Bef:rifT  (p.  B7).  When  he  characteriaei 
Hhe  absolute  notion'  as  *the  absolute  immediate  contrary  of  itself  *  .  .  .  thii 
is  a  declaration  which  does  not  do  away  with  his  Schellingiamf^m,  &c  (p.  il2). 
It  were  fTidless  to  pursue  everywhere^especially  where  only  an  in^niou* 
association  ot  ideas  is  at  work — I  he  tnyl  of  this  dialectic.  TaJce,  hdwcvcr* 
by  way  of  example,  the  tmnsitiou  from  the  'Relation  of  Being*  to  the 
*  Relation  of  Th biking/  The  relation  of  reciprocity  is  assumed  u  the  mOPl 
highly  de\'elo[)ed  fonn  of  the  one,  the  detinite  notion  as  the  most  origiiui^ 
form  of  the  other.  Transition  is  to  be  accomplished  from  the  former  tal 
latter.  This  transition  then  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  transition  of  the  one  it 
the  other  as  its  *  reality/  This  making  real  is  to  be  considered  to  take  pUct 
according  to  the  fonu  of  the  process  of  the  abe^olute  spirit ;  according  to  the 
form,  that  is,  of  'the  othering  and  of  the  return  from  the  othering/  How 
runs  the  dednelion  \  In  the  relation  of  reciprocity  oppoaite*  art — exist 
together.  Eiich  of  the  opjjosed  sub-stances  now  is  in  relation  to  the  other  it 
once  active  and  passive.  The  double  effect  of  both  only  goe»  to  thi*,  that 
in  the  same  way  each  of  the  two  is  in  the  same  way  neutralised,  that  both  i 
reduced  into  the  qtiiescence  of  equipoise.    With  the  oompletest  Ideality  i»  I 
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proceae  described  by  Hegel  aiitl  sbown  to  have  its  port  in  tliu  operations  of 
nature.  We  see  ikpicted,  how  here  the  line  of  coming  and  going  moves 
IVtrv^^ards  iind  backwards  in  itijimtam;  how  there  are  here  infinitely  nmny 
point's  equally  of  rise  and  division  ;  how  through  this  infinite  intricacy  and 
intercTosaing  of  coming  and  going,  the  actuality  becomes  tbe  cuming  and  at 
the  saiue  tone  also  the  ceasing  beiiig  of  the  aubfitances.  Directly,  however, 
the  limning  of  this  living  fact  becomes  compi'essed  into  an  abstract  sum- 
Only  fio  namLdy  by  means*  of  the  espial  of  aji  ingenious  analogy,  can  the 
reciprocal  interaction  and  interpassion  of  the  oppot^ed  Huhstances  be  converted 
into  their  *tnith»'  into  the  notion  of  the  notion,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
relation  of  universal  and  pjirticular.  The  truth  of  the  relation  of  reciprocity 
is  to  be  assumed  nuw  to  be  a  realised  onenesa  of  the  opposed  entities,  and  in 
thia  nentiulisednesa  at  the  same  time  a  nianife-station  of  them  as  so  neutralised. 
There  has  thua  become,  how^A^er,  a  t^elf-contmry  ;  for  in  the  original  notion 
the  opposites  were  as  existent.  It  is  thus,  eegatively,  the  dropping  of  the 
characterii^tic  peculiarity  of  reciprocity  to  be  a  rehition  of  existent  entitieis 
and,  positively,  the  advertence  to  the  otuiie^  of  oppositts^  it  is  the  one-^ided 
reflecting  on  tlie  altstntctest  trait  of  siniilarity  between  thia  relation  and  that 
in  which  universal  and  jwrticidar  stand  to  each  other  in  the  dejinite  notion, 
— it  ia  by  this  that  dialectic  here  turns  to  nought  the  upright  doctrine  of 
Kant,  that  the  notion  enters  indeed  into  existence,  but  never  wholly  assumes 
it.  The  notion,  then,  in  the  *  self-equal  unity  of  opijosite^j,'  the  manifestation 
of  what  is  latent  in  the  pi-ocess  of  reciprocity  : — on  this  thin  thread  hangs  the 
transition  from  the  ontological  to  the  logical  forma  I    (Pj).  116-17.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  regard  to  these  extracts,  to  show  that 
Haym  does  not  know  the  notion ; — this  has  been  indirectly  shown 
already ; — but  our  purpose  at  present  is  only  to  show  that  when 
Haym  says  the  notion  and  the  notion  and  the  notioiij  he  does  not 
mean  tkc  notion.  We  are  not  called  npon  at  present  even  to  take 
note  of  what  Haym  says  of  reciprocity.  In  this  reference  we  shall 
say  this,  however,  that,  in  what  he  has  in  view,  Hegel  has,  properly, 
nothing  immediately  to  do  with  existents  as  regards  the  reci- 
procity he  contemplates.  It  may  be  true  that,  according  to  Kant, 
the  notion  'enters  into  existence  but  never  wholly  assumes  it:' 
with  this,  Hegel  here  has  no  concern.  But,  if  we  withdraw  from 
existence  itself,  or  any  existence,  all  the  moments  of  the  notion,  it 
will  very  much  puzzle  Haym  himself  to  tell  us  what  then  remains, 
(In  a  very  simple  sense,  indeed,  that  of  which  there  can  he  and  is 
no  notion,  must  be  nothingj.  To  Hegel  the  iwtmi  (not  any  thing, 
not  any  existence  or  existent)  of  Causality,  which  is  but  a  form 
of  ike  notion,  has  by  its  own  dialectic  movement  passed  into 
Reciprocity.  What  M?a5  Cause  is  now  Eflect  as  well,  and  what 
was  Effect  is  now  no  less  Cause.  They  were  tautological  before, 
and  they  are  now  only  differmitly  tautological ;  and  this  difference 
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is  the  product  of  the  thing  itself.  To  Hegel  the  notion  of  'Reci- 
procity  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  native  movement  of  the  element 
Thought  itself.  But  Haym  may  illustrate  t!ie  thing  to  himself 
otherwise,  Haym,  we  may  certainly  say,  for  example,  has  now  a 
crude  or  figurate  conception,  a  Vorstellung,  of  Reciprocity.  Well, 
if  he  will  but  take  the  trouble  narrowly  to  watch  his  Vorstellung, 
whether  as  in  imagination  or  as  in  actual  perception — if  he  will 
but  take  the  trouble  to  throw  out  all  foreign  admixtures,  if  he  will 
but  take  the  trouble  to  purify  and  reduce  his  conception  into  its 
absolutely  abstract  notion, — ^he  will  obtain  a  result — ^something 
still  appertinent  to  existence — eo  peculiar  that  even  he  will  ha\'e 
some  difficulty  to  prevent  it  passing  into — the  notion  of  the 
notion.  What  we  have  before  us,  then,  are  notions  as  notions, 
the  forms  of  the  notion  as  such,  and  any  sneer  about  existence  and 
existentg  is  quite  irrelevant  and  beside  the  point 

Kant,  Fichte,  Schellingj  and  indeed  any  German  writer  since 
the  first  of  these,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  notion 
just  as  they  would  speak  of  the  perception.     This  is  simply  a 
German  method  of  expressing  what  Englishmen  express  by  notion 
in  genera!,  notions  as  such,  perceptions  in  general,  perceptiooa 
such.     The  notion  and  the  perception  of  kucb  usage  are  just  tb6 
universals  of  notions  and  perceptions.     But  the  notion,  as  notioa| 
universally,  as  universal  notion  (though  the  meanings  will  in  th^ 
end  be  found  to  came  together),  does  not  at  all  mean  in  this  us 
ilie  notion,  the  notion  singubrly,  the  singular  notion,  whicli,  thougiil 
coming  to  him  by  natural  genesis  from  Kant,  is  peculiar  to  HegeL 
Now  '  the  notion/  and  *  the  mere  notion/  &c.,  of  Haym  is  the 
former  notion,  and  not  the  latter      The  perception  is  at   this 
moment  intelligible  as  perception  taken  universally ;  but  if  '  thi 
perception  *  were  used  as  Hegel  uses  'the  notion,*  then  (he  percep»l 
tion  would  be  one  special,  particular  and  peculiar — would  Ijc  a 
certain  single  or  singular  perception.     This  has  just  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  now  the  Keader,  every  time  he  opens  his  Hegel,  will  be 
astonished  again  and  again   in   every  page  that  he  did  not  sei^J 
before   that   Hegel   meant   by   tlie    notion,  a   notion,  a   certaii 
particular  and  peculiar  notion. 

It  reqnires  no  minute  inspection  of  the  quotations  from  Haym] 
to   discern    that   all   this   has   escaped    him.      To   him    to   have 
begrilfen  something  and  to  realise  this  something  in  the  Begriff 
are  two  different  things ;  but  to  Hegel  they  are  the  same  thing, 
for  to  him  to  begreifen  and  to  have  the  Begriff  have  both  the 
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peculiar  and  the  same  peculiar  Hegelian  meaning — (a  meaning  in 
the  end,  however,  that  coalesces  with  the  ordinary  one,  though  to 
the  development  of  a  higher  and  entirely  new  stage  of  thought). 
The  mode  in  whicli  Hayni  talks  of  the  *ahsolute  notion'  is  quite 
unconscious,  quite  Hind,  quite  unvvitting.  Then  the  notion  of  the 
notion  is  not  to  Haym  the  notion  of  the  notion:  it  is  but  the 
relation  of  universal  and  particular  (which ^  of  course,  is  true  too 
in  the  new  and  higher,  but  to  Haym  unknown  Hegelian  sense). 
In  fact,  both  the  Wtiy  in  wliich  lie  uses  the  term,  and  liis  perfectly 
unconscious  commentary  on  the  transition  of  reciprocity  into  the 
notion — the  actual  genesis  of  the  latter — demonstrate  Haym  never 
to  have  even  dreamed  of  regarding  the  notion  as  the  notion^ — tliat 
single  and  singular  entity  which  Hegel  means,  and  which  we  here 
and  elsewhere  attempt  to  express  and  convey. 

What  Haym  sees  is  but  the  attempt  at  an  organically  articulated 
Whole,  which  attempt  every  bmiy  else  sees.  What  he  would  do 
now  is,  account  for  this  attempt ;  and  the  means  he  uses  are  an 
Ideal  of  Hellenic  Cosmos  which  he  holds  Hegel  to  realise,  and 
which  he  himself  would  in  explanation  realise,  by  *  various  ways,* 
by  ^rnany  turns  and  expedients.*  Haym  accordingly  follows 
Hegel  step  by  step  through  his  life  and  the  series  of  his  publica- 
tions. He  is  thus  with  Hegel  and  near  Hegel,  and  can  always 
allude  to  some  fact  of  Hegel.  But  the  boastful  excUnmtion,  every 
now  and  then, '  Ha  \  you  see  I  am  on  hia  traces ;  I  take  you  with 
me  into  the  very  den  of  the  unknown  and  inexplicable  monster 
at  last/  is  about  the  hoHowest  attempt  to  bawl  oneself  and  others 
into  a  baseless  conviction  of  success  which,  perhaps,  any  one  has 
ever  witnessed.  In  fact,  it  needs  not  directly  to  demonstrate  the 
failure  of  Haym  by  reference  to  the  historical  connexion,  the 
Frankfort  Sketch,  the  Begriff,  &:c.  r  Haym^s  whole  edifice  cannot 
support  itself  on  its  own  incessant  self-contradictions,  but  tumbles 
through  these  into  an  untenable  chaos  ;  and>  for  a  conclusive  and 
satisfactory  refutation,  it  suffices  to  show  this,  Kor  is  this  an 
operation  of  any  difficulty^  unless,  indeed,  the  extreme  abundance 
of  the  materials  shall  be  thought  such. 

Tlie  single  Begriff  is  the  genetic  One  of  the  Many  and  of  the  All 
of  Hegel.  Knowing  this^  Haym  would  have  given  us  simplicity 
and  consistency  ;  not  knowing  this,  he  has  given  us,  instead,  only 
multitude  and  incongruity.  Not  knowing  this,  he  has  exclaimed, 
That  symmetrical  totality  is  but  an  ideal,  a  Greek  ideal,  and 
Hegel  has  necessarily  given  it  body  through  a  variety  of  mis- 
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cellaneous  expedients.     Haym  accordingly  sets  up  this  ideal  as 
his  own  principle  of  explanation  ;  this  is  his  facinff^  and  behind  it, 
to  fill  it  out  into  a  show  of  substance,  he  stuffs  all  manner  of  rags 
and  rubbish.     These,  however,  as  only  disconnectedly  together, 
easily  fall  piecemeaL     ^Esthetic  fiction  enunciated  of  a  work  in 
pure  philosophy,  of  a  work  in  logic, — that  we  feel  at  once  is  not 
likely.     Involuntarily  we  expect  the  theory  to  prove  insufficient, 
self-contmdictory,  and  compelled  to  eke  itself  out  ever  and  anoaj 
from  elsewhere.     A  dream  of    beauty    is   to  construct  a   logic  f1 
That  vast  Hegel,  whom  we  so  long  to  know  just  something  of,^ — 
that  vast  Hegel  is  but  a  dream,  and  as  the  smoke  of  a  dream  be 
shall  be  shut  together  into  the  shining,  little,  literary  casket  of' 
Haym  I — ^No ;  these  things  cohere  not !     Statement  is  easy,  and 
especially  to  so  accomplished  a  rhetcrician  as  Haym  ;  but  how — ^ 
just  to  say  it  at  once — how  are  we  to  make  intelligible  a  warp  o(] 
reflexion  and  a  woof  of  imagination  weaving  into  a  logic  ? 

Even  in  the  extracts  whicfi  have   been  given  already,  many  J 
contradictions,   on    examination,   show.     Literature,   in   fact,  oc*^ 
cupied  with  the  satisfaction,  with  the  applause  of  the  moment,  is, 
perhaps,  in  its  own  nature  prone  to  contradiction.     Consider  this 
point  alone  :  In  the  extract  ihat  occurs  above  at  page  626,  we  are 
told  that  Gothe  and  Schiller  '  had  opened  to  the  Germans  their 
own  imier/  'had  brought  for  this  people  its   Ideals  and  Senti- 
ments to  view* — 'even  as  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  (Thucy- 
dides  and  Plato  are  added  elsewhere — p.  146  of  Haym's  book) 
had  brought  to  the  Greeks  theirs;'  and  tliat  Hegel,  following  in , 
the  same  track,  wanted  to  do  the  same  thiug  by  the  categories' 
and  notions  of  the  Germans—wanted  to  put  into  their  hands  *a 
Lexicon,'  'a  pure  Grammatic'  of  such.     Now,  all  the  world   is 
agreed  that  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides.  and  Plato  did 
well  in  this  matter,  that  they  did  in  this  a  genuine  work  which  is 
to  reap  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  posterity.     We  are  to  suppose^  i 
tlien,  that  as  these  were  to  the  Greeks,  Gothe,  Schiller,  and  Uegell 
are  to  the  Germans,  and  similarly  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of 
posterity  (or  an   honest  and  glorious  work  done.     But,  in  our; 
very  next  extract,  all  this    is  strangely   changed.     It   was   noil 
German  Ideals  and  Sentiments,  it  seems*  after  all,  that  Gothe 
and  SchOler,  and  Hegel  brought, — it  was  Greek  ones,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Hellenismg  poetry  of   the  former  is  only  'artificial,'' 
'an    over-charged    Idealistic    and    Typic,'    as    the    Hellenising 
philosophy  of  the  last  is  hut  deception,  delusion,  and  sophistic  2 
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This,  as  one  sees,  is  but  a  kind  of  literary  speaking  in  the  air — 
for  speaking's  sake  I 

But  there  are  other  contradictions,  and  bearing  more  directly 
on  the  matter  in  hand  We  see,  for  exarnple,  to  begin  with  the 
earlier  extracts,  that  the  motive  of  Hegel  is  an  ideal  of  beauty, 
*  a  poetic  inipuke/  derived  *  he  knows  not  how/  and  we  feel  that 
the  result  is  not  such  as  we  should  have  expected,  when  we  are 
told  that  it  is  *  no  unconscious  creation,'  *  uo  jet,*  *  not  an  invention 
of  genius/  but  'a  Gemachtes  (an  artefact)  of  talent*  Then 
analysis  is  demoustrated  to  be  the  forte  of  Hegel;  but  towards 
his  Logic  it  is  not  analysis  of  the  aporias  of  thought,  &c.,  which 
he  has  eniployed^ — no.  his  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  a 
synthesis,  an  Eesthetic,  an  artificial  synthesis  I  It  is  from  Schelling 
that  Hegel  shall  derive  too,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  work  is 
quite  unlike  that  of  Schelling,  'another  world  from  the  first!* 
One  moment  Hegel  is  to  Haym  in  historical  connexion  with  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  the  rest;  and,  the  next,  he  is  wholly  isolated,  discon- 
nected, cut  off,^in  short,  totally  unlike  all  other  philosophers  in 
origin,  character,  &a  History  (and  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
perception)  is  the  *  concrete  agent  of  the  dialectic,' '  natural  and 
mental  life  its  principle,*  yet,  *  because  his  apriorism  (  =  his 
dialectic),  unlike  the  Kantian,  did  not  derive  from  the  concrete 
inner,  &c,  &c/ 

A  multitude  of  extracts  which  are  now  in  place,  and  which 
were  translated  directly  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
numberless  contradictions  into  which  Haym's  impossible  theory 
leads  liiuij  must,  out  of  considerations  of  space  (which  are  now 
not  unnatural),  be  passed  over  with  but  an  occasional  touch.  We 
find,  from  page  229,  tliat  the  Greek  Ideal  stands  iu  need  of — 
among  other  supplementary  expedients— a  Protestant  Real  l  We 
are  told,  too,  that  in  the  Fntnkfort  Sketch  (p.  121)  *  never  has  the 
Hegelian  system  receded  from  these,  its  fundamental  articula- 
tions ; '  yet,  *  when  Hegel  undertook  the  elaboration  of  a  Logic,' 
we  learn  (p.  293)  that  *  he  did  this  from  quite  other  points  of 
view,  with  multiplied  other  objects!'  We  are  led  to  suppose, 
then,  that  Haym  is  quite  prepared  for  a  diflference  here.  But  no : 
having  said  this — ^which  would  account  for  any  difference — he 
seems  immediately  to  forget  what  he  has  said,  and  suddenly  to 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  demonstrating — ^as  in  agreement  with 
his  theory^ — that  we  have  still  the  old  identity  everywhere. 
This,   indeed,  is   not  effected   without  something  of  confusion. 
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Though  the  crabbed  opacity  of  the  Frankfort  Sketch  has  been 
made  obvious  to  us  by  the  most  telling  words,  and  though  the 
grateful  change  of  the  Logic  to  perspicuity  and  symmetry,  to  aids 
and  assistances  of  all  kinds,  has  been  by  the  same  means  made 
equally  plain,  we  find  that  it  is  expected  of  us  to  believe,  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  these  works,  but  only  the 
appearance  of  such,  in  consequence  of  *the  freshness,  fullness, 
and  colour  of  youth'  in  the  f&nnrr  having  naturally  contracted 
Hhe  wrinkles,  ossifications,  and  callosities '  of  age  in  the  latter! 
It  does  not  surprise  us  that  Haym  should  intimate  here  tliat  it 
will  tax  *  all  our  powers  of  memory  and  discernment  *  to  see  this 
— this,  and  any  moderately  satisfactory  measure  of  human  con- 
sistency and  sense  I  These  metaphors,  indeed,  about  *  wrinkles/ 
'hulls,* 'kernels/ *  cores/ &c.,  only  betray  the  contradiction  they 
are  intended  to  hide  (see  p.  302). 

At  pages  173,  318,  323,  are  opportunities  of  inspecting  the 
materials,  'the  most  multifarious  sensuously  realistic  and  spiritu- 
ally realistic,  as  well  as  historical  motives/  out  of  which  the 
beautiful  Cosmos  (I)  is  *  woven  together ;  *  and  at  pages  103-5,  we 
have  a  detailed  statement  of  how  Haym  believes  Hegel  to  have 
gone  to  w^ork  in  rearing  his  system  generally.  Positively  the 
resultant  edifice  is  not  one  whit  stronger,  not  one  whit  less  miscel- 
laneous than  any  school-girl  sliall  build  you  of  a  holiday.  To 
Haym  it  all  depends  on  this,  '  that  the  same  combining  imagina- 
tion which  suppleted  the  schema  of  the  whole,  should  perpetually 
conjoin  and  bring  into  play  at  once  botli  of  the  faculties  from  the 
co-operation  of  which  tlie  problem  as  problem  sprang/  Tlie  two 
faculties  which  imagination  is  here  expected  to  unite,  are  under- 
standing and  perception.  Now  the  word  for  perception  he; 
(Anschauung)  is  very  frequently  used^by  Haym  Jiimself  amoi 
others — in  a  way  that  confounds  it  very  much  with  imagination 
itself*  It  commonly  indicates  the  apprehension  of  images  whether 
outwardly  by  sense  or  inwardly  by  phantasy.  It  is  not  reially, 
then,  hair-splitting,  to  say  that  Haym  here  calls  on  imagination  to 
conjoin  two  faculties  one  of  which  is  itself.  But  no  sooner  has 
Haym  made  this  call  on  imagination,  than  he  makes  the  aaine  call 
as  strongly,  and  more  strongly,  on  understanding: — 

The  special  strength  of  ihh  intellect  (ha  says)  lie«  in  the  tenacity  of  tti 
fuculty  of  abstractirdj,  in  the  inJefiitigahleness  of  its  reflection  :  the  whole 
burthen  ami  lionoiir  will  fall  conBet|Uently,  ou  the  function  of  the  uuderstandiiig 
[what  is  imagination  to  be  al>out  now,  then  ?] :  in  fact»  and  in  truth«  it  will  be 
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the  totality  of  the  mind  [Haym  has  j 


,  last] 


I  which  i 
I  appearance,  it  w 


the 


i  execution 
of  the  world-picture  ;  in  pretension  ai 
thought,  or  of  abstract  understanding, 

Haym,  then,  asks  as  regards  the  getting  actually  to  work, — 
and,  in  view  of  such  processes  and  tools,  the  question  seems  very 
natural, — 

How  otherwifle  will  this  he  possible  but  by  a  series  of  compromises  1  The 
logical  element  plainly  (he  continues)  must  he  everywhere  blunted  antl  bent ; 
the  living  element,  again,  must  everywhere  up  to  a  certain  degree  accommodate 
itself  to  the  loj^cal  one :  only  with  broken  limbs,  indeed,  will  the  beautiful 
life  of  the  all  appear  in  the  form  of  reflection  ;  but  thi^  reflL^ction,  on  iU 
part,  will  become  ImiU  become  is  not  ditficult  to  say}  as  much  alive  as  possible, 
it  will  become  elastic  and  dialectic  reflection  I 

A  perusal  of  the  whole  passage  will  bring  out  every  mark  that 
13  set  here,  in  infinitely  stronger  relief,  in  infinitely  more  glaring 
colours,  and  the  reader  will  feel  no  surprise  that  all  this  should 
suggest  itself  to  Haym  as  *not  unlike  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle!'  He  will  probably  raise  his  eyebrows,  however^  when  he 
finds  that  to  the  same  Haym, '  all  these  operations'  shall  *  express 
the  special  secret  of  Hegers  treatment  of  the  notion -^ — anlij — 
*  they  must  conceal  themselves  under  abstract  forms ! ' 

The  confusion,  the  inconsistency,  the  inconceivablenesg,  the 
constant  necessity  of  plansible  shadings  and  additaments — all 
this  is  too  clear  here  to  require  exposition.  How  imagination  and 
understanding  might  co-operate  to  a  fiction,  one  can  see  well 
enough;  but  that  this  fiction  should  be  also  a  Logic  and  a 
Grammatic  of  pure  German  thought,  and  a  Sophistic  of  Greek 
Ideals,  and  a  beautiful  Totality,  and  a  broken4imbed  beautiful 
Totality  I — *  compromises*  we  do  see,  but  they  are  compromises 
into  which  Haym  himself  flounders,  in  the  bewildered  defence  of 
an  altogether  impossible  tlieory  t 

Such  is  the  wonderful  double  faculty,  the  sinniger*  Verstand, 
with  which  Haym,  for  his  own  purposes,  compliments  Hegel. 
In  this  reference  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting  for 
additional  illustration : — 

It  is  easy  to  aee  that  this  vacillation  between  the  preference  which  ia  given 
now  to  the  pure  Spiritual  and  now  to  the  Real  has  ita  foundation  in  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Hegelian  mood  of  mind  generally.     It  is  the  same  vacillation 

*  It  ii  difficult  to  tratialato  tho  sitmiger  of  Haym.  The  dictionary  senses  aro  r 
sensible,  judicious,  thoughtful^  circumapect,  ing<*nious,  welbdevised,  etc.  Haym 
has  probably  both  ita  etymological  and  ordinary  atiisca  in  hia  mind.  It  aeems  to 
eour^f  to  him  a  sense  nt  once  of  subtle  (even  crafty)  and  realistio. 
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that  makes  him  declare  at  one  time  the  reality  of  the  state,  at  another 
ideality  of  art,  religion^  and  science,  iia  the  most  consummate  truth  of 
absolute  spirit  It  is  the  sume  vacillutioti  that  aends  him  to  seek  the  ] 
satisfaction  now  in  the  practical  establishment  of  a  vigorous  and  capable ' 
German  State,  and  now  in  the  ptiihisophical  construction  of  a  harmonious 
Ideal  State  rounde<i  into  itself.  It  is  the  same  vacillation  that  leada  Mm  to 
work  the  concrete  into  his  Logic  and  Metiiphysic,  and  thou  a^in  in  hia  Real 
philosophy  to  rarify  the  concrete  into  abetractione.  It  is  the  same  vacillation  that 
on  every  point  uf  theBystem  causes  the  ton^e  of  the  dialectic  balance  to  swing 
now  over  to  the  actujil,  and  now—  though  in  the  ever- identical  t-endency  of  the 
*  Realising  *  of  the  moments — to  swing  back  to  the  notional.  On  thia  ambiguity 
the  whole  ay  stem  rests.  From  this  ambiguity  the  whole  dialectic  feed«  ttteH 
It  is  the  bottom  and  the  root,  the  life  and  the  movement — it  conatitutes  the 
worth  and  the  worth les»ness,  the  strength  aa  well  as  the  weakness  of  tht» 
philosophy.  The  philosopher  is  <]uite  the  same  as  the  pedagogue  C^egel 
is  now  at  Nurnberg).  The  inconeei^uence  of  the  latter  i«  the  inooiiae* 
quence  of  the  former.  Here  aa  there,  in  fine,  the  preponderance  in- 
clines periodically  now  to  the  one  and  again  to  the  other  of  the  two 
ftides^  It  inclinea  at  the  present  period  to  the  siile  of  the  a)>stract  and  logical 
At  the  jsame  time  at  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  Eneydo- 
paedie,  enriched  by  a  new  section  in  being  carrietl  up  beyond  the  System  of 
Ethics  into  the  consideration  of  Art,  Religion,  and  Science,  at  that  same  time 
it  is  declared  that  a  philosophical  education  in  puldic  schools  mu»t  apply  itself 
to  the  abstract  form — that  the  abstmct  is  not  mertdy  in  itiielf  the  earlier  and 
the  truer,  but  also  the  easier  ajid  tu  th«  pupil  the  more  intelligible  !  .  .  .  The 
most  essential  result  of  his  t^cliokstic  activity  {at  NiirnWrg  namelyX  llw 
special  memorinl  of  this  epoch  of  HegePs  life  lies  before  us  in  the  three 
volumes  of  the  *  Science  of  Logic'  (pp.  289-91). 

The  vacillation,  the  ambiguity  dwelt  on  here  is  but  misint 
ligence.  The  reason  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  the  oscillation  of  thcr" 
dialectic  is  altogether  misunderstood  and  mis-Darned.  Vacillation 
is  in  very  truth  the  absolutely  last  word  that  it  should  occur  to 
any  one  to  attribute  to  Hegel,  who,  as  much  as  any  man  that  erer 
lived,  is  always  consistent  with  himself.  The  reality  of  the  state, 
of  nature,  i&c,  and  the  ideality  of  art,  of  logic,  &c,  have  all  of 
them  their  prescribed  places — they  interfere  not  with  each  other, 
and  Hegel  looks  through  all  audover  all  from  the  beginning.  How 
differently  Haym  would  speak  did  he  know  the  Begriff,  did  he 
truly  ktiow  the  origin,  principle,  and  matter  of  Hegel!  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  science  itself  that  there  should  be  ever 
and  everywhere  a  factor  or  moment  of  ideality  and  a  factor 
moment  of  reality,  and  that  the  latter  in  the  end  should  alwajrs 
subordinated  to  the  former.  We  have  seen  already  Hegel  enunda 
the  advantage  of  abstract  instruction  at  the  commencement  of 
study,  and  we  feel  that  it  really  requires  no  very  special  know* 
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ledge  of  the  man  and  his  work  to  understand  that  the  theoretic 
writing  in  the  Encyclopaedie  and  the  practical  prescripts  of  the 
Niirnberg  Gymnasium  nowise  clash,  and  that  it  is  only  externality 
of  view  that  could  possibly  be  tempted  to  make  them  clash. 
Haym  himself,  with  acceptance,  points  out  elsewhere  that  Hegel 
demonstrates  *  the  abstract '  to  be  at  present  the  neai-est  and  most 
current  to  us.  In  fact,  the  extract  is  a  very  excellent  specimen  of 
the  worth  of  mere  literature.  These  words,  in  literary  reference, 
are  perfect:  no  general  member  of  the  public,  hearing  them,  but 
must  yield  to  the  delight  and  the  seeming  instruction  they  convey. 
No  trick,  no  air,  no  antithesis  of  such  balanced  characterisation 
fails.  The  very  breadih  is  in  keeping  with  the  edge,  the  fnUness 
with  the  pmit.  It  seems  decisive;  yet  is  it  but  vy^ords.  Go  and 
see  Hegel  handle  a  Kant,  and  know  the  difference  between  a 
ihifiker  and  a  litUraieur — between  the  solid  aliment  that  fills  and 
feeds,  and  the  brilliant  gas  that  but  inflates  and  makes  windily  to 
reel. — HegeVs  Logic  the  most  essential  result  of  his  scholastic 
activity  1  This  is  in  one  apex,  the  type  of  the  entire  business. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  HegeFs  Logic  is  the  result  of  his  tern* 
porary  employment  as  schoolmaster  at  Niirnberg,  when  forced  by 
Napoleon's  Prussian  campaign  to  degrade  from  Iiis  Professorship  at 
Jena  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  we  should  not  have  had  tiie 
Logik,  and  essentially  the  same  Logik — ^its  roots  lying  in  quite 
another  soil — though  Hegel  had  never  seen  Niirnberg  ?  Why  fill 
up  paper  with  these  emptinesses,  then^this  mere  playin//  at  causa- 
tive relations,  at  connective  articulations  ?  Is  this  aught  else  than 
a  sort  of  customary  Tarantula-dance  of  what  is  called  Literature  ? 
Will  the  slowest  to  believe  this  any  longer  doubt  when  he  is  told 
that  Haym  cannot  restrain  himself  from  deriving  the  £au  of  the 
Logik  from  the  B<ni  of  the  Niirnberg  street-gables  ? 

Haym  accentuates  elsewhere  also,  and  at  great  length,  the 
incongruity  that  seems  to  lie  between  the  pretensions  of  the  Logik 
as  the  pure  truth,  and  those  of  the  Philosophies  of  Nature  and  the 
Spirit  as  also  the  pure  truth,  and  asks  where  is  the  special  seat  of 
Hegel's  Philosophy*  This  is  from  the  outside  and  beside  the  point 
The  incongruity,  however,  is  held  up  to  reprobation  by  the  same 
method  of  dexterous  literature.  Haym,  however,  would  never 
have  seen  incongruity,  had  he  been  able  through  Hegel  to 
see  Eeciprocity,  the  animating  reciprocity  of  the  undeniable 
actual. 

To  Haym,  then,  ambiguity  is  the  product,  and  sinniger  Verstand 
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the  instrument.  It  but  suits  the  case  that  this  iastrumeDt  should, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  itself  au  ambiguity — ^should  be  itself,  even  like 
the  rest  of  the  business,  an  ambiguity  and  a  blur, — confusion  which 
every  new  shift  but  worse  confounds.  Had  Hayni  been  but  able 
to  look  from  the  i/iside  instead  of  the  oiU,  from  the  centre  instead 
of  the  circumference, — had  he  been  but  able  to  see  the  one  shuttle 
and  the  one  thread  of  the  BegriflT, — ^the  incoherent  and  untenable 
Many  of  a  dead  chaos  would  have  collapsed  before  him  into  the 
One  of  a  living  organism :  .  ,  ,  in  other  words,  mnniger  Verstand 
would  have  become  mischauender  Verstand !  And  now  we  have 
touched  the  thing  with  a  needle :  it  is  impossible  more  glaringly 
to  put  the  mistake  of  Haym ;  it  is  impossible  more  glaringly  to 
put  the  self-refutation  of  Haym* 

This  even-hAiided  justice 
ConimenJs  the  iogredientfl  of  our  poisoned  chftUee 
To  our  own  Ups. 

Shall  this  suffice,  or  shall  we  spread — after  the  method  of  LiJteral\ 
— the  burthen  of  these  two  simple  adjectives  over  a  score  of  pagee 
Shall  we  form  antitheses:  the  one  is  confusion,  the  other  order, 
tlie  one  falsehood,  the  other  truth;  the  one  darkness,  the  other 
light ;  the  one  death,  the  other  life,  &c.  &cJ — Well,  it  is  impossible 
altogether  to  resist  remark  here,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  be 
short 

Haym  speaks  (p.  108)  of  the  sinniger  Verstand  which  ia  one  of 
his  compulsory  shifts  to  explain  Hegel^  as  an  understanding  that 
is  '  at  once  accompanied  and  led  by  an  instinct  for  the  concrete, 
and  for  the  concrete  that  lurks  in  the  abstract:  just  so,*  he  says, 
'  is  Hegel  enabled  to  disentangle  those  threads  from  the  notsotid 
through  which  it  is  passible  to  spin  them  into  other  and  further 
notions/  Look  now  not  from  the  outside,  like  Haym  who  9ed8 
only  the  rising  up  of  an  artificial  aggregate,  but  from  the  inside, 
to  which  the  opposed  adjectives  have  given  entrance,  and  observe 
the  wonderful,  new,  living,  and  coherent  sense  which  these  words 
of  Haym  have  at  once  assumed  !  •  An  instinct  for  the  concrete!' 
— Yes! — but  not  such  as  Haym  contemplated.  'So  he  was 
enabled  to  disentangle  the  threads  of  the  notions  I ' — Yes ! — but 
not  by  artifice,  not  by  pretence,  not  by  a  sinniger  Verstand  that 
was  merely  glued  together, — No . — but  by  a  living  anschauender 
Verstand,  an  understanding  ivhich  liad  come  into  possession  of  the 
Concrete  Notion,  and  was  filled  and  quickened  by  its  life.     That 
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broad-painted  ambiguity,  tben,  of  which  Haym,  ambiguously  to 
thought  if  antithetically  to  literature,  speaks  as  *  the  worth  and 
the  worthlessness,  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  *  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy,  is  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  success 
of  this  last  That  Haym  should  think  of  a  sinniger  Verstaud  with 
reference  to  Hegel  tends  to  point  out  that  Hegel  has  succeeded  in 
realising  that  anschauender  Yerstand  of  which  Schelling  made  so 
much  with  reference  to  Kant.  The  presumption  is  thus  ex- 
tended to  us,  that  Hegel  has  found  the  single  unity  of  the  All, 
and  from  it  and  through  it  been  enabled  to  develop  the  AU.  The 
lusvs  naturce  of  an  impossible  faculty,  so  far  as  Haym  is  con- 
cerned, is  seen  to  indicate  the  very  inmost  secret  of  the  very  latest 
philosophy ! 

It  is  true  that  Hegel  would  conduct  the  universe  into  totality, 
into  a  single  life,  and  Haym's  error  is  in  assuming  the  process  to 
be  only  ambiguity.  Hegel  simply  believes  in  Grod,  believes  that 
the  universe  is  God's ;  believes  that  in  God,  therefore,  all  rounds 
itself  to  totality.  Totality,  then,  is  the  one  fundamental  truth, 
and  Hegel  has  only  sought  the  clue  to  it  When  Haym  talks  of 
Spirit  as  this  clue,  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  when  he  forgets  it 
for  his  sinniger  Yerstand.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  Man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  is  a  Spirit,  and  the  life  of  a  Spirit  is  Thought  The 
early  notes,  however,  in  what  is  called  the  Struggle  to  Hegel, 
show  that  knowledge  to  this  extent  comes  from  the  surface  and 
from  the  first ;  and  Haym  cannot  really  name  the  whence,  the  how, 
the  what  of  this  Spirit  He  can  only  talk  of  its  analogy;  he 
cannot  realise,  he  cannot  effect  its  fusion  into  the  diversified 
material.  Haym  says  of  this  movement:  *This  dialectic,  to 
believe  Hegel,  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of  all  natural  and 
mental  life :  the  reverse  is  the  truth, — natural  and  mental  life  is 
the  principle  of  that  dialectic'  (p.  320).  To  reverse,  is  to  mis- 
understand, Hegel :  but  what,  after  all,  does  the  reversal  amount 
to  ?  Would  it  be  wrong  in  Hegel  to  make  natural  and  mental  life 
the  principle  of  his  dialectic?  Where  else  would  Haym  have 
Hegel  look  for  the  principle  of  his  dialectic  ?  Again,  if  natural 
and  mental  life  thus  identify  itself  with  the  dialectic,  shall  we  not 
prefer  to  regard  the  latter,  or  abstract  element,  as  the  principle, 
and  the  former,  or  concrete  element,  as  the  realisation  of  the 
principle?  But,  take  it  either  way,  let  it  be  said  with  Hegel 
that  the  dialectic  is  the  principle  of  reality,  or  let  it  be  said  with 
Haym  that  reality  is  the  principle  of  the  dialectic,  we  have  in 
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both  ways  the  same  result — an  id^ntijkation  of  Logic  and  (h^ 
Actiml ! 

Are  they»  theo^  not  to  be  identified  ?  Are  Logic  and  the  Actual 
for  ever  to  confront  each  other  divided  by  the  impassable  chasm 
of  an  irreconcilable  diiference  ?  What  were  Logic  thua  separated, 
thus  inapplicable  ?  What  were  the  good  of  Logic,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  as  the  thought,  the  principle,  of  the  Actual  ?  But 
this  is  just  Hegel's  attempt :  he  would  realise  and  systematise  the 
identification  of  Logic  with  the  Actual.  Why,  then,  should 
Haym  stigmatise  this  attempt  as  *  sel f -contradictory  in  itself/ as 
*a  confusion  and  corruption  of  the  understanding  and  its  con- 
science?* Idealism  would  result,  but  that  need  not  scare  iiai.^ 
That  we  are  here  to  think,  involves  the  virtual  identity  of  thinkJ 
ing  with  that  which  it  thinks ;  for  to  think  is  to  assimilate. 
Eeality  and  Ideality  must  be  set  equal ;  the  breadth  of  the 
universe  is  the  reciprocity  of  Reality  and  Ideality;  but  the  single 
pivot  of  rotation  is  Ideality  itself  Nevertheless,  though,  in  this 
way,  Thought  and  Perception  are  tnrtiiaUy  identical ;  there  is  no 
necessity  to  confound  opposing  spheres. 

Can  it  be  else,  then,  liere,  than  that  Haym  has  just  missed  the 
matter  in  handi  and  all  the  while  been  but  beating  the  air?  It 
is  the  problem  of  problems  that  Hegel  would  solve,  and  not  the 
contradiction  of  contradictions  that  he  would  only  cloak :  his 
crime  to  Haym  is  his  virtue  to  the  Absolute.  Nay,  Haym  him- 
self means  nothing  else,  though  he  does  not  see  it,  when  he  acceti* 
tuates  the  Real  and  would  have  us  seek  wisdom  in  the  Concrete. 
When  the  whole  Cuucrete  had  disappeared,  resolved  into  the 
Wisdom  which  Haym  contemplates,  what  were  this  Wisdom  but 
the  Thought  of  the  Concrete^— Zo^7^*  f  The  sesthetic  element  and 
the  logical  element  must,  in  the  end,  coincide ;  and  of  the  two 
ways  of  putting  this, — dialectic  is  principle  of  life,  life  is  principle 
of  dialectic, — is  not  the  alternative  of  Hegel  the  more  legitimate 
and  correct  ?  Haym,  thus,  would  seem  unable  to  bring  his  own 
thoughts  together.  Like  a  true  litUrateui\  he  riots  in  the  infinite 
out  of  one  another  of  Perception  ;  Ideas,  Thoughts,  Notions,  are  aj 
casual  and  diverse  or^ranisms  that  delight  him  there ;  but  he  is 
unable  to  bring  the  difemit  of  Perception  into  the  unity  of  the 
Understanding.  This  purblindness  seems  strange  in  a  spirit  lo 
vivid,  but — (witness  tlie  German  Ideals  that  were  yet  Greek 
Ideals) — it  is  a  true  trait  and  constant. 

Haym,  in  truth,  is  perhaps  very  nearly  exclusively  concerned 
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with  the  perfecting  of  his  merely  h'terary  picture;  and  that  is 
largely  accomplished  by  the  liberal  use  of  that  peculiarly  literary 
expedient,  the  supposititious  es  soli  That  is,  Haym  gets  within 
Hegel »  and  reports  to  us  how  Hegel  sketches  out  his  work  before 
him  by  a  'this  shall  be  done/  aud  *that  shall  he  done';  but  Haym 
all  the  time  is  lapped  only  iii  his  own  dream.  This  soil  and  soUen 
(u  p.  316  and  the  volume  pmsim),  this  ascription  of  plausible 
genetic  motive,  grows  into  a  very  happy  literary  structure,  which, 
however,  just  builds  the  philosophy  it  would  enclose — ^out. 

There  are  deliverances  of  Haym  in  reference  to  Being  and 
Nothing,  Finite  and  Infinite,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  &c., 
which  might  be  used  towards  the  same  general  conclusion  here  of 
contradiction  and  defective  information;  but  enough  probably  has 
in  that  respect  been  now  said,  and  we  may  remind  only  of  the 
wonderful  and  true  metaphysic  which  we  have  seen  these  points 
really  to  contain.  It  throws  light  just  to  know  that  Haym  (291) 
is  surprised  Hegel  should  speak  of  *  Philosophy  being  as  docible  as 
Geometry ' ;  and  there  is  a  little  mistake,  on  Haym's  part,  about 
Eeason,  which  it  is  perhaps  worth  the  trouble  to  cite.  One  aspect 
of  the  duplicity  which  Haym  sees  in  Hegel  concerns  the  contrast 
which  this  latter  exhibits  of  the  remotest  unreality  in  tlie  extrava- 
gance of  his  speculation,  and  of  the  nearest  reality  in  the  sobriety 
of  his  understanding.  Now  the  *  Eeaaon  *  of  the  following  sentence 
(269)  is  supposed  by  Haym  to  stand  for  this  said  sobriety  of 
understanding.  *  That  "  Keason  "  which  a  reader  of  Hegers  philo- 
sophical writings,'  says  Haym,  *might  easily  mistake  for  an  element 
wholly  apart,  is  curtly  defined  as  the  capability  of  "  being  awake, 
of  seeing  in  all,  and  of  saying  to  all,  what  it  ia." '  Eeason  here, 
however,  is  not  simply  vigilant  common  sense;  it  is  more  than 
that, — it  is  transcendental  reason,  dialectic  reason,  speculative 
reason,  Hegers  reason,  Eeaaon  Proper,  which,  when  employed  on 
oiie  moment  of  a  concrete,  will  not  allow  its  own  abstraction  to 
blind  it  to  the  other:  it  will  keep  *  awake,'  it  will  see  *all/  and  it 
will  say  to  all,  *  what  it  is' 

In  the  obliquity  of  Haym  towards  Hegel  there  mingles,  as  we 
would  now  point  out,  a  certain  political  bias.  Political  bias, 
indeed,  what  we  may  call  a  sort  of  Fichtian  flame  of  Liberalism, 
is  a  chief  characteristic  of  Haym  ;  and  he  cannot  view  with 
patience  the  conservatism  of  Hegel,  whom  he  seems  almost  to 
suspect  of  simple  ratting.  This  comes  forward  in  what  he  aays 
of  HegeFs  inaugural  address  at  Berlin.     The  address  itself,  we 
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may  remark,  is  very  short  and  very  plaiu,  but  in  its  matter 
peculiarly  rich,  Hegel  begins  in  it  by  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
wider  sphere  of  useluliieas  extended  to  him  by  bis  new  position, 
now  and  here :  now  that  peace  promises  scope  for  philosophy ; 
and  here  in  a  centre  of  civilisation  that  has  so  distinguished  itself. 
Now  this  last  topic  receives  but  a  word — a  word,  too,  perhaps 
tamer  than  is  usual  and  conventional  in  all  such  circumstances — 
yet  to  Haym  *  the  sum  of  this  addi^ss  consists  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  mutual  affinity  and  necessity  of  the  Prussian  Grovern- 
ment  and  the  Hegelian  Theory  [ '     (Page  357*) 

Srnnethiug  of  the  same  spirit  sharpens  the  chuckle :  *  tlius  runs 
the  naive  self-confession  of  the  Absolute  Idealism  that  it  is  not 
absolute '  (p.  387).  Hegel,  in  his  works,  stands  so  perfectly  self- 
consistent  as  regards  what  is  absolute  and  what  is  not  absolute  in 
his  mode  of  looking,  that  both  'self-confession'  and  *  naive,'  as 
words  quite  alien,  simply  surprise.  We  have  but  to  read  the 
Begriff  der  Natur  with  which  the  Naturphilosophie  opens  to 
obtain  the  necessary  conviction  here. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Jacobi  which  is  not  discrepant  *  This  is 
the  first  instance,*  says  Haym,  referring  to  a  certain  identification 
of  himself,  on  the  part  of  Hegel,  with  the  philosopher  just  named, 

*  of  that  Geneigtheit  des  Concordirens  und  Paciscirens,  that  trick 
of  making  union  and  peace  which,  later  in  the  philosophy  of 
Eeligion,  as  in  reference  to  the  Dogmatic  of  the  Church,  reached 
its  acme '  (p*  346).  Now  this  is  rwt  the  first  example  of  the 
tendency  in  question,  nor  were  it  very  easy  to  point  out  where 
that  first  example  is  contained,  unless  we  just  say  that  the  first 
sentence  written  by  Hegel,  after  he  reached  years  of  discretion, 
constitutes  such  example.  From  first  to  last  Hegel  has  no  object 
whatever  but  this  Co7icordire7i  and  Faciscij'mi,  The  Aufklaning, 
or  Illumination,  by  the  light  of  Private  Judgment,  has  gutted 
humanity  of  its  whole  concrete  siibstmice :  Hegel  would  restore 
this  substance  but — in  this  light  This  is  the  whole — there  is 
nothing  but  this  in  Hegel— and  this  is  a  compromise.  It  is  thii 
compromise,  however,  which  Haym  does  not  understand — certainly 
not  in  its  grounds — and  which,  therefore,  he  jeeringly  names  a 

*  Concordiien  and  Pacisciren.'  Now  what  else  was  the  action  of 
Jacobi  than  to  take  stand  by  tliis  very  substance,  the  enii^htaud 
gutiing-out  of  which  it  was  the  precise  object  of  Hegel  to  undo  ' 
What  wonder,  then,  if  Hegel  pointed  out  that  what  Jacobi  sought  to 
realise   by    the   muthod   of   sentiment,   and   in    a    consequently 
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rhapsodic*  form,  he  himself    had  realised  by   the  method  of 
knowledge,  and  in  a  consequently  exact  and  necessary  form  ? 

Haym's  dissatisfaction  with  certain  of  the  Hegelian  religious 
tenets  is  on  the  same  platform.  '  Only  the  long  predominance,' 
he  says, '  first  of  the  Kantian  and  then  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
has  availed  to  obscure  the  simple  truth,  that  religion,  quite  as 
much  as  speech  or  as  art,  is  a  specific  mode  of  txpression  of  the 
human  spirit'  (p.  399);  and,  again,  'an  ofifensive  coquetting  at 
once  with  orthodoxy  and  philosophy  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
perplexed  the  head  and  the  conscience,  and  ate  like  a  cancer  into 
the  sound  reason  of  our  nation  as  into  its  character  for  straight- 
forwardness '  (p.  431).  If  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  these 
allegations  as  regards  the  tendency  of  the  religious  teaching  of 
either  Kant  or  Hegel,  and  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  religious 
belief  especially  of  the  latter,  great  injustice  will  be  done  both. 
While  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Kant  that  could  avail 
to  obscure  the  '  simple  truth '  spoken  of,  that '  simple  truth '  is  the 
special  belief  of  Hegel.  Again,  the  compromise  sought  by  Hegel 
between  religion  and  philosophy  is  frank,  open,  unconcealed ;  and 
it  is  only  the  jaundiced  or  clouded  eye  of  a  Haym  that,  in  a 
bearing  so  simple,  could  see  the  base  and  disreputable  coquetting 
which  he  at  least  lays  at  the  door  of  the  system. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  it  is  Hegel's  political  teaching  that 
Haym  regards  the  most  obliquely.  He  attacks,  for  example,  with 
the  greatest  keenness  the  celebrated  dictum, '  what  is  rational  that 
is  real,  and  what  is  real  that  is  rational/  We  are  spared,  however, 
the  trouble  of  any  defence  here ;  for  Hegel's  own,  in  the  beginniog 
of  the  Encyclopaedie,  is  ample — soch,  indeed,  that  it  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  Haym  repeating  what  Hegel  himself  bad  already 
met  In  fact,  he  who  knows  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  at  all, 
knows  that  '  the  logical  forms  are  the  living  9pmi  of  Ifu  actual^ 
and  ihai  only  of  the  actual  is  true  which,  hy  virtue  of  IhiH  forms ^ 
%$  through  them  and  in  them  true!  f 

As  belonging  to  the  libefalism  ot  Oc^rniany,  to  know  the  better 
and  to  will  the  better  are  two  of  Haym^iy  prettnppmiiwnn.  We 
may  bncj  with  what  feeling,  therefore,  he  wat^4ie«  the  grim 
contempt  witli    wbseb    He^el    camiH   afi    fiUeriy  extin^kbing 

tomtiugjenX  mad  4MtJ6mMf^UA  mMttek^  Tkm  M  mt  iinfirrfn/m  m  pfirfffff^Mt  tA  tiM 
originl  Greek  wft  «l  t&«  «r<Wft  r  «»Jwvii«ir«  ffrt^fc  f  l^e  ^f^  4&t^t^  it^n  U*  %  etm* 
timuomt  neiUitiMi. 
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thunderbolt  or  two  at  the  shallowly  conceited  Besserwissec  as  at 
the  shallowly  sentimental  Besserwollen  of  the  modern — let  us 
say  revolution ist.  Hayin'a  astonishment  is  indescribable.  So  many 
things  are  all  wrong. — it  seems  so  natural  to  him  that  it  should 
be  thought  right  to  know  better  and  to  will  better.  Especially  to 
will  better — why  is  not  that  virtue  itself?  It  is  not  wonderful, 
then,  that  Haym  terms  this  portion  of  the  system — though,  surely, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Hegel  founds  his  contempt  on  the 
mere  empty  subjectivity  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  raise  the  cries — 
immoral,  sophistical,  and  a  tribute  only  to  the  quietism  of  the 
conservative  re-act  ion.  He  accuses  it  of  neglecting  the  concrete 
inner  of  man,  of  degrading  willing  into  knowing,  and  of  ignoring 
individual  subjectivity  before  a  mere  universaL  HegePs  political 
system  coheres  with  his  theory  of  morals;  and,  as  not  blind  to 
this  connexion,  Haym  dislikes  the  latter  also,  and  for  i-easons  that 
relate  to  this  same  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  universal 
and  of  will  to  thought.  Fortlage,  in  a  work  already  cited,  speaks 
of  Hegel  having  '  rolled  forward  the  foundation-atone  of  a  more 
intelligent  conception  of  the  historical  development  of  States,  of 
positive  law  and  politic4il  justice;*  and  this  is  the  truth.  Hegel 
is  nowhere  greater  than  iu  the  practical  sphere — in  that  sphere, 
namely,  which  relates  to  morality,  politics,  and  what  in  general 
concerns  action.  Whatever  may  be  imperfect  in  Hegel,  not  so 
is  his  theory  of  morals,  which,  as  only  behoved  the  following  out 
of  the  ethical  principles  of  Kant,  has  placed  the  whole  subject 
iu  such  solidity,  breadth,  and  consummation  of  development  as  will 
yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  lead  to  many  most  important  changes  in 
the  social  arrangements  of  Europe. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  subjectivity  qua  subjectivity  is  not  the  true 
practical  principle,  and  that  it  must  give  way  to  a  universal  In 
the  practical  field,  subjectivity  that  would  be  subjectivity 
simply  Evil,  tM  Bad,  and  all  that  can  be  called  such;  whe 
subjectivity  that  would  be  the  universal  is  really  all  that 
possess  as  the  Good.  In  the  interests  of  the  universal  the  individual 
must  harness  himself.  In  general,  the  probability  is  that — 
through  Hegel — we  are  on  the  point  of  receiving  political 
principles  at  last,  and  of  attaining  to  the  possibility  at  length  of 
a  nation  governed.  Is  it,  then,  government — and  this  is  not 
only  what  is  practically  done,  but  with  much  pomp  even 
theoretically  laid  down  nowadays — ^to  wait  for  the  voices  of  the 
governed,  and  then  to  move  only  with  auch  calculated  alo 
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as  shall  just  anticipate  any  outbreak  of  impatience  ou  the  part  of 
the  same  governeil?  If  Hegel  is  correct,  there  are  objective 
principles  which»  by  teaching  us  the  right,  render  us  independent 
of  the  shallow  con^^eit  and  shallow  seiUivientalUp  of  the  bulk  of 
those  vain  subjectivities  that  so  commonly  know  better  and  wiruM 
better  than  their  neighbours.  But  these  objective  principles 
require  quite  another  hnmvhdge  and  quite  another  ivill  than  these 
same  subjectivities  can  extend  to  them.  It  were  easy  to  dilate 
here;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  probably  that  the 
utterances  of  Haym  in  this  reference  have  been  singularly  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  and  countenance  the  assertion  of  his  erroneous 
and  external  position  to  the  Hegelian  system  generally. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  nevertheless,  that  Hegel,  in  bis  actual 
coone^cion  with  the  Prussian  State,  seemed  to  play — at  least 
weakly — into  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  re-action.  This  was  a 
giave  error;  this  was,  on  the  part  of  Hegel,  to  do  vast  injustice 
to  himself.  If  the  place  of  the  philosopher  was  very  certainly 
not  at  tlie  side  of  insensate  revolution,  neither  was  it — and  quite 
as  certainly — at  the  back  of  selfish,  brutal,  and  merely  aristocratic 
obstruction.  Hegel  the  staunch  bull-dog  of  Prussian  pigheaded- 
ness  and  pride,  that  honoured  his  Inferior  blood  when  it  employed 
his  talent ^this  is  a  position  of  all  possible  the  most  preposterous 
and  pitiable !  It  is  not  impossible^  however,  something  to  extenu- 
ate the  blame  of  Hegeh  Hegel's  life  had  not  been  one  of  pros- 
perity, of  uninterrupted  advance.  For  six  years  an  humble 
house-tutor,  for  an  equal  period  Schelling's  unknown  second,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  unintelligible  and  almost  unattended  sub- 
professor  (though  holding  any  actual  professorship  only  for 
a  few  months),  for  two  years,  being  *in  want  of  all  other 
means  of  subsistence/  editor  of  an  inconsiderable  journal,  for 
eight  years  a  mere  schoolmaster  in  Niirnberg,  and  reaching 
his  true  place  at  length  in  Berlin  only  at  the  ripe  age 
of  48, — pain,  disappointment,  difficulty,  mortification^in  a  word, 
humble-pie  had  been  his  only  nourishment  from  the  moment  he 
stepped  out  of  sanguine  student-life  into  the  chilling  world.  At 
Berlin  he  was  at  last  in  full  sunshine  ;  no  wonder  that  he  opened 
to  the  heat,  that  he  chirruped  to  it,  that  in  thought  he  truckled 
to' the  givers  of  it.  In  thought  to  truckle  to  such  benefactors  is 
natural  to  universal  mankind.  But  how  is  such  truckling  in 
thought  to  be  translated  into  action  by  an  awkward,  inexperienced, 
unacquainted  recluse  of   books  ?     It  is  only  the   accomplished 
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world-man  who  knows  what  is  his  cwn,  and,  with  that,  when  to 

speak  and  how  to  speak,  when  to  act  and  how  to  act,  when  to 
take  offence  and  how  to  take  offence.  Most  book-men  are  in 
such  matters — babies;  apt,  perhaps,  to  fall  into  convulsions  if 
obliged  to  go  and  ask  change  of  a  shilling;  now  pocketing  with 
an  insensate  smile,  what  men  of  the  world  would  throw  off  with  a 
glance  of  the  eyes,  or  receive  on  the  edge  of  a  still  keener  joke; 
and  now  with  hysterical  eloquence,  or  maniacal  violence,  furibuud 
in  demeaning  positions,  which  these  same  men  of  the  world 
never  wonld,  or  never  could,  have  entered,  or  which — ^if  by 
some  evil  star  they  had  been  once  for  all  flung  into  them — 
they  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  quit,  in 
submissive  silence  and  with  their  heads  down.  The  natural 
truckling  in  thought  to  exalted  benefactors  is  but  too  apt  by  such 
bookish  innocents  to  be  translated  into  a  truckling  in  fact, — and 
they  cannot  help  it.  Hegel  was  a  vigorous  piece  of  mother-spua 
Suabian  manhood  undoubtedly ;  but  he  was  a  recluse  of  books«  he 
had  tasted  the  bitters  of  adversity,  he  had  had  to  creep  for  his 
bread:  place  him  now  at  once  io  the  position  and  with  the 
associates  that,  however  far  off,  he  had  always  by  presentiment 
known  as  his  own !  Would  he  not  be  innocently  pleased  to  find 
that  his  book-theories  were  able  to  lend  an  even  welcome  aid  to 
the  great  state -policies  of  those  high  and  mighty  names  which  had 
been  familiar  to  him  from  the  distance,  and  whose  bearers  were 
now  in  personal  contact  with  him  ?  He  was  now  one  of  them 
himself!     He  was  a  power  in  the  State  ! 

It  is  in  the  same  way  we  would  reduce  to  ordinary  human 
motives  the  action  of  Hegel  with  reference  to  Schelling.  There 
was  a  certain  cunning,  a  certain  calculation  in  the  approaches  of 
Hegel  to  Schelling  at  Jena,  and  in  the  relative  position  he 
assumed  there.  He  undoubtedly  stood  as  Schelling's  adherent, 
as  Schelling*s  second,  and  he  undoubtedly  knew  that  he  had 
voluntarily  given  himself  something  of  this  air  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  Schelling 's  introduction  and  support,  Nevertheless 
to  Hegel,  in  the  unclear  consciousness  to  all  such  matters  of  a 
mere  book-man— shall  we  say  of  a  mere  pedant? — the  whole 
thing  was  very  differently  named.  He  longed  keenly  for  a 
certain  advantage,  he  knew  that  he  could  identify  Schelling  s 
philosophical  platform  so  far  with  his  own.  So  far^  then,  sawl 
innocent  book-cunning  to  him,  propitiate  Schelling,  and  obtail 
this  thing  you   so   long   for.      This   cunning,  equally  with  the 
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Berlin  tmcklirig^  we  believe  to  be  a  feature  of  the  innocence  and 
babiness  incidental  to  a  life  of  mere  booka,  and  the  impressible, 
egoistic,  inwardly-living  men  who  usually  adopt  sucL  Cunning, 
too,  it  undoubtedly  was,  for,  when  Hegel  appeared  in  Jena, 
he  had  brought  with  him  the  Frankfort  Sketch  of  his  System ; 
and  that  sketch  proves  him  to  have  then  penetrated  to  the 
ultimate  generalisation  of  Kant^— to  the  Begriff  The  hysterical 
vehemence  with  which  he  called  some  one '  in  so  many  words  a  liar/ 
who  had  given  his  relation  to  Schelling  its  coarsest  name,  throws 
light  on  Hegel's  own  feelings  and  on  the  theory  of  his  general 
action  now  propounded.  In  the  same  way,  the  defence  he  sends 
up  to  the  Prussian  Government  in  reference  to  the  Konian 
Catholic  priest  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  his  language  as  regards 
the  mouse  that  nibbled  the  host^  illustrates  his  frame  of  mind  as 
man  of  books  that  knew  himself  a  functionary  of  the  State  and 
— on  the  right  side* 

It  is  always  to  be  seen,  however,  that  what  Hegel  did  say  as 
regards  Schelling  at  Jena»  did  not  compromise  him  as  said^  but  as 
interpreted, — tliough,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  unnecessary  and  cruel  bitterness  with  which  he  afterwards 
threw  off  Schelling  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  calculated 
language  of  suppression  and  accommodation  with  which  in  the 
first  instance  he  had  taken  him  on.  Similarly,  the  conservatism 
of  his  writings  is  a  genuine  result  of  his  researches  and  convic- 
tions ;  as  there  it  is  without  motive  from  considerations  of  the 
State ;  and  he  erred  only  in  the  too  prominent  pleasure  with 
which  he  observed  that  it  was  capable  of  application  to  the 
interests  of  the  day,  Hegel  manifests  the  same  bookish  simplicity 
of  obsequiousness,  together  with  a  congruously  innocent  irrepres- 
sibleness  of  delight,  in  his  relations  with  Gothe.  When  Gothe 
quotes  him,  he  cannot  help  appending  to  the  passage  quoted  a 
notice  of  the  honour  done  iL  In  every  correspondence  that  takes 
place  between  them,  too, — seeing  that  there  is  on  one  side  a— 
certainly  not  larger — sort  of  German  Voltaire,  and  on  the  other 
the  deeper  Aristotle  of  a  modern  Europe, — the  superiority  of 
G5the  both  as  given  and  taken,  is  surely  of  a  veritably  bookish 
innocence  on  the  part  of  both,  Um^fc  of  the  world  seems  requisite 
to  make  a  book-man  (Hegel)  know  where  his  own  honour  lies; 
and  certainly  ronghimj  of  the  world  were  not  amiss  where  this 
same  world's  success  may  have  stiffened  a  book-man  (Gothe) 
into  80  much  ridiculous  starch. 
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It  ia  ia  this  manner  we  would  attempt  to  scratch  off  acme 
appearance  of  ambiguity  from  the  action  of  Hegel ;  but,  be  all 
tliis  as  it  may,  we  hold  with  perfect  cooviction,  as  against  Haym^ 
that  not  only  is  he  honest  in  his  moral,  political,  and  religious 
position,  but  that  that  position  is  the  ripest  outcome  of  his 
reflexion  and  the  special  sphere  of  promise  to  us* 

Iq  the  state  of  his  belief,  however,  we  cannot  feel  surprise  at 
the  sentence  which  Haym  in  the  end  has  pronounced  on  HegeL 
A  few  extracts  will  explain  : — 

An  intelligent  conteniiK>rary  of  Hegel,  a  man  of  action,  wbo»  indeed,  knew ' 
not  how  to  specuJate,  but  only  so  much  the  better  how  to  judge,  has  coropftred 
tbe  Hegelian  Logic  to  the  gardens  of  Semiramis  ;  for  in  it  abstract  notions  are 
artfully  twisted  into  Arabeaques  :  these  notiona  are  only,  alas  !  without  life 
and  without  root.     With  the  practical  philosophy  of  Htgel,  it  is  not  otherwise 
than  with  his  raetaphyHic.     Where  he  persuades  himself  that  he  is  most  and 
deepest  in  reality*  he  penetrates  only  fiuperficially  into  its  outride.     His  practi- 
cal notions  have  the  withered  look  of  plants  that  root  only  in  the  flat  surface 
In  the  entire  depth  of  individmd  life,  in  the  concrete  inner,  lie  the  mighty  ' 
motive  and  matter  of  rea!it3\     Into  thia  richest  mine  uf  liviog  actuality  the ^ 
absolute  ideali&iu  distrains  to  deacend.      It  esteems  aulyectivity  only  io  far  j 
aa  it   baa   ceased   to  lie  subjectivity  and  clarified  itself  into  the  universali  i 
Hence   the  auperlicialising  of  wilHng  into   knowing  ;  hence,  moreover,  the 
dmegard  iimnifuUd  for  wh(U  U  9\ibJ€€iiv€ly  spirit ual  in  gmeral^  and  with  it 
for  what  ia  individuai    (Pages  374-5.)    The  Logic,  briefly  to  simi  it,  ia  the  tus- 
tained  eitteiiipt  to  intefisi/y  and  concrete  ahairact  Oumght  at  9udk  &y  fneans  of  A4 
fiiUne^g  of  the  totality  of  tite  human  spirit^  and  by  meant  of  the  fullntm  of  J 
actuality.     ContnuHctory  in  itself  aa  ia  this  attempt,  it  muMt  be  designat+nl  fromT 
the   Ht4indpoint   of  living  .spiritunlity,  frooi  the  ntandpoint  of  religioua  and ' 
aesthetic  conception,  a  crude  and  tasteless  barbarism  ;  while  from  the  stand* 
point  of  pure  rationality,  it  must  be  designated  a  confusion  and  corruption  of 
the  undei^ landing,  and  of  its  conncience^  ...  In  a  dogmatic  and  uncritical,  in 
a  confuted  and  barbafous  form,  the  Hegelian  Logic  has  been  the  &rat  fraudulent 
attempt  at  eucli  a  Ono&ology  and  Philosophy*  .  ,  .  That  was,  I  repeat  it,  a 
rude  and  coarse  manoeuvre,  renting  on  a  palpable  confusion  and  confound- 
ing of  what  ia  of  the  understanding,  and  of  what  is  of  the  concrete  eplrit, 
(Pogea  324-27.) 

This  is  plain.  Whatever  of  external /(wm  may  have  been  seen 
by  Haym,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  missed  the  oHgiit,  the  principU^ 
and  the  matter  Of  these  he  has  even  said  what  must  be  held  to 
be  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truths  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
mistake  the  natere  of  this  conclusion ;  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to 
see  that  in  Haym's  opinion  the  Hegelian  Logic  is  an  utter  and — 
what  is  worse ^ — a  fraudulent  failure.  Nevertheless,  as  usual, 
contradictions  perpetually  turn  up  in  Haym,  aa  regards  both 
failure  and  frauduleuce ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  addooi 
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himself  in  confutation  of  hiniselt  Some  sach,  indeed,  we  have 
already  aeen ;  and,  I  dare  say,  the  reader  liaa  been  already  puzzled 
to  reconcile,  on  the  one  hand,  thai  marvellous  faculty  of  sober 
understanding,  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much,  with  failure,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  marvellous  labour  of  research  (for  what,  if 
not  to  see  the  thiug,  the  truth  ?)  with  frandulence.  The  sort  of 
double  faculty  into  which  this  sober  understanding  converted 
itself  by  an  alliance  with  a  so-called  £Bsthetic  faculty,  was  so 
much  of  a  contradiction,  that  we  could  only  name  it  a  hism 
imiurm  ;  but  these  new  contrasts  seem  even  worse — seem  capable 
of  being  considered  only  irreconcilable  contradictories.  When  we 
hear,  for  example  {p.  328-9),  that  •  the  allm^ichtige  (almighty) 
understanding  which  Hegel  lets  operate,  saw,  in  most  cases,  into 
the  actual  foundation  and  genuine  sense  of  the  notions,  and 
behind  this  understanding  there  stood  a  solid  knowledge,  pure 
feeling  on  the  whole,  a  sober  sense,  and  a  modest  phantasy/  we 
feel  that  we  have  just  received  an  express  receipt  against  all 
possibility  of  failure  —  and  quite  as  much  an  express  receipt 
against  all  possibility  of  frandulence.  failure  and  frandulence,  it 
must  be  said,  are  entirely  unintelligible  side  by  side  with  such 
endowments.  But  Haym  is  consistent  witli  himself  throughout — 
consistent,  that  is,  in  his  inconsistency ;  he  does  not  content  him- 
self with  this  antithesis  in  general  or  in  reference  to  Logic  only, — 
he  carries  it  with  him  throughout  the  wlmle  of  his  Critique. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  the  unmitigated  reprobation  which 
he  has  heaped  on  the  Rechtsphilosophie,  yet  we  hear  presently 
that  even  the  Rechtsphilosophie  '  possesses  an  imperishable  AV?7i 
(core).'  This  too,  he  says,  after  having  spoken  thus:  'Only  one 
step,  indeed,  but  that  a  great  one  to  this  self-destruction,  is  the 
Hegelian  Eechtsphilosophie :  it  essentially  has  the  blame  of  the 
fate,  that  the  highest  science  has  sunk  into  contempt,  and  stands 
opposite  the  powers  of  the  actual  almost  impotent!'  It  is  in  a 
similarly  dubious  mood  that  Haym  finds  himself  in  presence  of 
the  Religionsphilosophie ;  but  as  regards  the  /Esthetic  and  the 
Philosophy  of  History  his  satisfaction  seems  simple  and  unmixed. 

*  The  German  people,*  he  assures  us,  *  possesses  in  the  former  an 
aesthetic  such  as  no  other  nation  possesses;*  and,  as  this  aesthetic 

*  constitutes  an  atoning  side-piece  and  a  correction  for  the  Keligions- 
philosophie,  the  Philosophy  of  History  constitutes  a  no  less  impor- 
tant complement    to    the  Eeclitsphilosophie.'      As   regards  the 
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Philosophy  of  History,  indeed,  Haym  expresses  himself  at  great 
length,  and  always  almost  rapturously : — 

An  energy  of  concrute  vision  (he  ^jf^)  accorapamed  here  the   energy  of 
abetractioB,  which  must  have  aurprised  him  to  whom  it  waa  miknowu  thai 
even  the  Logic  and  Metaphysic  ha<l  sprung  from  the  same  combitLBtton  of 
faculties.     The  capacity  of  thinking  himself  into  a  pecidior  spiritual  life,  and 
of  bringing  it,  oiU  from  the  firmly -seized  centre^,  into  an  expanded  panorama, 
was  in  youth  acarcely  so  special  to  him  as  now  when  in  age  he  mad«  a  second 
Voyage  of  discovery  into  the  wide  realm  of  the  life  of  peoples.     With  this 
talent  for  {generalisation  stood  that  nf  compresaion  into  a  single  significant 
word,  the   talent  of  cfitegoriKiurr  and  of  bringing  to  a  point,  in  the  mosfe^ 
ailmirable  equipoise.     Not  but  even  the  philosophy  of  ht&tory  has  a  logical  I 
impress — P'litj — thfj^c  are  thoughts  of  a  metalline  clang  which  cause  tis  ta^ 
forget  the  thin  and  soundless  thoughts  of  metaphyBic.     (Page  40 U) 

It  is  impossible,  we  say,  to  believe  in  such  a  mangled  operatioa 
of  so  supreme  a  faculty:  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  failure;  it  U 
impossible  to  believe  in  fraud nlence.  Compare  thoughts  of  failure 
and  fraud ulence  with  the  following : 

After  talk  of  '  the  bitter  and  unsparing  thoroughness  of 
HegeFs  criticism/  his  *  hard  and  stinging  words,  &c.,'  Hayai  goes 
on: — 

Here  again  comes  to  the  surface  that  power  of  an  all-generalising  char*  I 
Bctensation  which  had  condensed  tlie  entire  conipasa  of  German  thought  into 
a  system    of    sharply-limited,   surely-signalised    categories ;    here  again    is 
manifest  that  talent  of  incisive  critique — incisive  into  the  flesh  and  life  of 
the  opponent — that  skill  to  ojierate  with  knife  and  club  at  onoe,     {Page  350.) 
Here,  before  all,  Heget  api>ears  in  the  entiiv  masteiy  of  his  insight     Just 
experienced  age  discourses  of  the  worth  of  life,  so  discourses  the  philosopher"' 
of  the  worth  of  the  intellectual  and  imafjinative  forms  of  his  time.     Com- 
jdetely  in  it,  he  stands  at  the  same  time  triumphant  over  it  ;   with  eve 
turn   of   opinion   he   ia   familiar  ;    he  sees   through  every  standpoint, 
against  all  of  them  he  makes  good,  with   a   enjierior  air  of  quietude  and 
urbanity,  a  definitive  cimclu*^ion  of  the  deepest  and  most  nmtured  conviction* 
(Page  393.)     And^  what  is  peculiar,  the  Hegelian  delivery  was  most  belplc 
there  where  the  ordiuiiry  talent  of  declamation  is  Just  most  at  home.     Illl 
narrative    he   foundered   in   an  almost  comical  ftLt^hion*     Just  in  what  wa* 
easiest  he  hecauie  dull  and  tiresome.     Just  in  what  was  deepest,  on  the  con* 
trary,  did  he  move  with  a  gnmdly  self-assured  complacency  and  eas«.     Then, 
at  last,  *the  voice  rose,   the  eye  fjlanced  shaqj  over  the  auditory,  and  th«] 
tide  of  speech  forced  its  way  with  never-failing  words  to  every  height  i 
depth  of  the  soul*     And  that,  too,   not  merely  when  the  question  waa  of" 
fleahleia  abstractionn,  but  no  le.s«  when  he  descended  into  the  deefw   nf  the 
material  outwarti     Even  to  paint  epochs,  nations,  events,  indivi^l 
ceeded  with  hiiu  perfectly,     Eveu  the  most  special  singidarities  an<i      ;         '(J 
the  cliaracter  withdrew  themselves  not  from  this  gift  of  statement.    (Page  < 

In  quotation  from  Haym  we  are  certainly  peculiarly  difTiLse,  bol' 
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there  is  an  irresistible  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  his  vivid  and  per- 
fectly successful  words  at  all  tiines  that  he  praises.  Of  this  the 
reader  may  rest  assured :  however  wide  he  may  be  when  he 
censures,  Haym  is  always  absolutely  home  when  he  applauds.  We 
may  seem  here  to  perpetrate  the  very  contradiction  on  which  it  is 
our  present  business  to  animadvert ;  we  may  seem  here  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  retort:  Are  not  the  cases  parallel  ? — if  Haym  is 
so  very  right  when  he  commends,  is  it  not  a  contradiction  that 
he  should  be  so  very  wrong  when  he  blames  ? — in  what  respect 
is  the  contradiction  greater  to  speak  well  of  Hegel  here,  but  to 
denounce  him  as  a  fraud  and  a  failure  there  ?  To  this  it  is  easy  to 
answer :  It  is  no  contradiction  to  say,  that  though  Haym  has  hit 
the  form,  he  has  missed  the  Timttcr  ;  though  he  sees,  that  is,  the 
stibjecHve  poti^er^  he  is  blind  to  the  objcdive  product,  of  Hegeh  But 
it  is  a  very  great  contradiction  to  allow  a  man  all  the  attributes  of 
success,  and  yet  predicate  failure  of  the  very  work  special  to  these 
attributes ;  and  it  is  a  vastly  greater  contradiction  to  portray  a 
man»  as  in  the  last  extract,  who  shall  display  every  sign  and 
token  by  which  the  triie^  by  which  the  ffenuine  shall  be  known  and 
discriminated,  and  yet  this  man  shall  produce,  nevertheless,  only 
what  is  artificial,  only  what  is  fraudolent.  Here  in  a  final  extract 
surely  this  contradiction,  as  a  general  attribute  of  Haym,  is 
palpable  :— 

Quite  undeniably^  He^e!  is  excelled  ia  purity  and  acribie  of  thought  Ly  one 
of  his  fellow-IalKJurera  for  the  philosophic  pahn^  Herbart.  That  the  imder- 
standing  and  the  actual,  that  pure  thought  and  the  other  faculties  cannot  he 
alternately  set  ef^ual  in  the  manner  of  a  QuiproquOj  that  between  this  setting 
equal  the  want  of  a  trajiscendtTtdat  ciritique  of  thf  living  tpirit  of  man  remains  to 
be  filled  up — this  hint  the  disciples  of  Hegel  may  borrow  from  the  doctrine 
c«f  Herbart.  Hegel,  compared  with  Herbart,  laiin  inexcuBable  c^nfiisionary.  To 
the  poaition  of  the  formePj  that  contradiction  ia  the  soul  of  things^  Herbart^with 
hh  pMloHophy  that  is  wholly  uf  the  understanding — opposes  the  principle,  that 
only  the  method  of  the  elimination  of  the  contradiction  leads  to  truth  and 
the  inner  aouL  But  not  only  that  in  power  of  abstraction,  in  penetration  and 
tenacity  of  thought,  Hegel  may  very  well  measure  himself  with  his  rival — liis 
greatness  just  lies  in  hi  a  courage  to  bend  and  to  break  the  kw  of  the  under- 
itanding.  That  means  :  he  alone  has  had  the  great  instinct  to  bring  to  a  halt 
the  spiritual  powers  which  awoke  in  our  nation  throut^h  our  classical  poetry,  to 
train  them  into  the  service  of  philosophy,  and  in  this  manner  to  let  them  sink 
into  the  Bcientific  mind  of  the  age  tor  further  purilication.  He  was,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  the  greater  thinker :  he  was  certainly  the  greater  philosopher 
*  Give  up  all  hope/  one  must  call  to  those  who  even  jet  endeavour  to  avenge 
the  fate  of  the  neglected  Herbart :  tlie  Hegelian  Logic  is  a  living  term  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Qeniian  Spirit,  and  will  continue  to 
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exercise  its  powerful  influence  even  theB  when  the  name  of  ft  Hegelian  i 
have  as  completely  ceased  to  be  heard  of  as  those  of  a  Cartedaii  or  a  WoUBam^ 
(Pages  3;30-3L) 

Here  is  what  Hegel  would  name^  after  Kant,  a  complete  nest  of 
contradictions-  Herbart  uodeniably  excels  Hegel  *  in  purity  and 
acribie  of  thought ;  *  yet, '  as  regards  power  of  abstraction,  as  well 
as  penetration  and  tenacity  of  thought/  Hegel  may  *  very  well 
measure  himself  with  Herbart:'  Hegel  of  the  two  is  *  the  greater 
philosopher,*  if  not  quite  the  greater  thinker/  Of  any  dilTerence 
that  may  exist  between  a  thinker  and  a  philmopher,  as  in  refer- 
ence to  two  such  men  and  so  placed  as  Herbart  and  Hegel,  we 
may  give  Haym  the  benefit;  but  what  is  *  power  of  abstraction/  if 
not '  purity  of  thought  ?  * — and  what  is  *  acribie/  if  not '  peuetra- 
tiou  and  tenacity  of  thought?*  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
purity  and  acribie  of  thought  in  which  Herbart '  quite  undeniably 
excels  Hegel,  Hegel,  nevertheless,  may  very  well  measure  himself 
with  Herbart!  It  may  be  pleasant  to  ring  changes  on  literary 
phrases,  and  no  doubt  it  is  agreeable  to  have  the  credit  of 
incisive  antithesis;  but  really  some  consistency  of  thought  were, 
with  all  that,  much  to  be  wished.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  Haym's  preference  of  Herbart  to  Hegel  turns  on  this — that 
while,  on  one  side,  the  work  of  the  latter,  his  Quiproqita  of  faculties, 
is  an  untenable  contradiction,  the  want  so  indicated  has,  on  thei^ 
other  side,  been  tilled  up  by  the  work  of  the  former.  Herbai 
shall  be  the  express  antidote,  the  exact  counter-poison  to  Hi 
Or,  the  principle  of  Herbart  shall  be  the  honourable  and  true 
of  the  elimination  of  contradiction,  while  that  of  Hegel  shall 
the  sophistical  and  confusionary  one  of  contradiction  itself.  Yet — 
despite  this,  and  despite  all  that  superior  purity  and  acribie 
though t^it  is  the  true  and  genuine  Herbart  that  is  to  succumb^^ 
that  is,  like  the  damned  of  Dante's  hell,  to  abandon  all  hope ;  and 
it  is  the  sophistical  and  confusionary  Hegel  that  shall  be  held  the 
greater  philosopher — it  is  this  false  man's  influence  that  shall 
endure  when,  &c.  &a  &c,  1  In  presence  of  such  things,  one  reciirs 
involuntarily  to  the  problem  of  a  Providence.  But,  while  we  are 
lost  in  wonder  at  this  extraordinary  reversal  of  what  is  just  and 
right — while  we  are  engaged  speculating  on  the  possible  secret 
reason  of  it, — we  are  suddenly  quite  dumbfounded  to  find  that  the 
precise  source  of  the  inferior  virtue  of  Hegel  is  the  precise  aource 
as  well  of  bis  superior  success,  or  ttiat  just  for  his  righteoasnefls* 
sake  ia  it  that  Herbart  has  been  condemned  and  ooDsigned  to  the 
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place  without  hope !  The  confounding  of  the  understanding  and 
the  other  faculties — tJie  Quiproq^w, — this  it  was  that  seemed  to 
found  the  inferiority  of  Hegel  to  Herbart :  but,  if  this  were  so,  we 
find  now  that  Hegel's  greatness — ^his  *  grandeur' — just  rests  on  the 
very  *  courage  with  which  he  bent  and  broke  the  law  of  the  under- 
standing ! '  To  bend  and  to  break  the  law  of  the  understanding, 
it  appears,  is  synonymous  with  bringing  '  into  harness  to  philo- 
sophy the  spiritual  powers  which  German  classical  poetry  awoke, 
and  so  sinking  these  powers  into  the  mind  of  the  century  for 
further  purification!'  Why,  then,  because  of  this  bending  and 
breaking,  because  of  this  Quiproqtu>,  was  Hegel  denounced  as  a 
fraud  and  a  failure ;  and  why  is  a  fraud  and  a  failure  to  continue, 
all  the  same,  to  exercise  on  the  German  Spirit,  such  a  wonderful 
influence,  when  Cartesians,  and  Wolffians,  and  even  Hegelians 
themselves,  have  so  completely  gone  to  the  dogs,  that  their  very 
names  are  lost  ? 

It  is  quite  possible — it  is  pretty  certain,  that  Haym  has  here 
an  idea  in  his  head — an  idea  which  we  have  already  attempted  to 
reduce  to  its  true  specification;  this,  namely — that  we  have  to 
look  for  wisdom  in  the  concrete,  and  not  in  abstractions.  But 
surely  the  realisation  of  this  idea  does  not  necessitate  a  bending 
and  breaking  of  the  law  of  the  understanding !  Surely  Haym — 
to  whom,  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  understanding  is  the 
highest  faculty — by  whom,  just  because  of  his  supreme  under- 
standing, now  Herbart  and  now  Hegel  (did  this  latter  bend  and 
break,  then,  just  what  he  was  best  in  ?  or  is  it  possible  to  ex- 
haust the  contradictions  here?)  was  praised — must  stand  appalled 
before  a  bending  and  breaking  of  the  law  of  the  understanding ! 
Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say  now  that  the  Hegelian  Quiproqiu) 
is  the  means  of  the  realisation  of  his  idea !  Have  we  not  been 
just  given  to  understand  that  'a  transcendental  critique  of  the 
living  spirit  of  man '  is  what  is  wanted  for  this  realisation ;  and 
has  not  this  critique,  as  the  work  of  Herbart,  been  opposed  to  the 
denounced  antagonistic  work  of  Hegel  ?  How,  then,  after  all,  is 
it  Hegel's  work  that  gets  the  credit  of  the  realisation  which 
Haym  specially  desires,  and  which,  we  were  led  to  believe,  he 
had  actually  found  accomplished  in  Herbart — and  in  Herbart  as 
exultingly  opposed  to  Hegel?  But,  after  all,  did  the  German 
poets  do  what  Haym  says  here  they  did  do  ?  Has  he  not  told 
us  himself,  that  it  was  to  shut  out  German  Seals,  that  they 
brought  Greek  Ideals,  and  that  so,  consequently,  their  poetry  was 
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an  *  artificial  Idealistic  aud  Typic  1  *    Has  he  not  told  us  also, 

that  just  such  was  the  industry  of  Hegel ;  that  he,  too,  with 
similar  objects,  and  for  similar  purposes,  addressed  himself  to 
Greece?  What,  then,  are  these  specially  German  Powers  that 
are,  nevertheless,  awakened,  and  that  are  to  do  so  much  ?  Here 
truly  we  have  but  confusion  worse  confounded !  Here  we  have 
but  a  rankness  of  literary  phrase  that  usurps  the  appearance  of 
pliilosophical  thought  I  That  is  it !  Haym  demonstrates  to  the^^ 
quick  what  difl'erence  there  ia  between  the  careless  abundance  of^H 
the  Litterateur^  and  the  anxiouB  parsimony  of  the  Philosopher 
Had  Haym  been  but  as  familiar  with  philosophical  distinctions 
as  he  is  with  literary  images  I  Images  and  again  images,  let 
them  be  brilliant — let  them  but  dazzle,  let  them  but  interest,  and 
be  it  as  it  may  with  the  unity  of  thought!  'This/  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  *  may  serve  to  show  in  how  slovenly  a  way  most 
people  are  content  to  think;'  and  it  is  certainly  strange,  'the 
slovenly  way '  in  which  so  brilliant  a  writer  as  Haym  '  is  content 
Co  think ! ' 

Hellenic  Cosmos,  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  beea 
brought  on  Hegel ;  a  Cosmos,  of  which  we  do  not  very  well  know 
what  to  think,— a  Cosmos,  of  which  we  do  not  very  well  knov 
what  to  think  Haym  himself  thinks.  To  this  conclusion  we  bavie 
been  borne  along  on  an  abounding  and  triumphant  stream  of 
the  most  brilliaut  and  vivid  rhetoric.  Not  but  that  we  have 
become  aware,  from  time  to  time,  of  how  this  stream  has  been 
indebted  for  its  volume  to  contributions  from  without ;  for  we 
have  seen  gliding  into  it  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  present,  facta 
of  eesthetic  perception,  experiences  of  Hegel's  own  life,  as  Niim- 
berg  and  his  vocation  of  teacher,  inHnences  of  Fichte,  of  Schelliog, 
criticisms  of  Kant,  aud  just,  in  general,  as  Haym  says  himselCi 
'  the  plunder  of  historical  and  natural  actuality/  So  it  is  that  we 
have  been  borne  in  triumph  to  this  conclusion  of  a  Hellenic 
Cosmos  which  has  been — artificially  manufactured  and  put 
together,  violently,  coarsely,  crudely,  barbarously,  sophistically, 
fraudulently,  by  aid  of  an  unheard-of  confusion  and  contradiction 
of  facts  or  faculties,  or  both !  .  .  .  .  But  in  what  condition  are  we 
when  we  arrive  ?  With  much  complacency  we  had  remarked  in 
the  preface  the  singularly  satisfactory  previous  advantages  and 
preliminary  preparations  possessed  and  made  by  Haym  for  the 
important  task  he  undertook.  We  heard,  well  pleased,  that  *he 
had  repeatedly  lectured  at  the  University  on  the  life,  writings^ 
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and  tenets  of  Hegel ; '  that '  he  had  attained  to  the  possession  of  a 
material  that  compelled  him  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  doctrines 
and  individual  development  of  Hegel ; '  that  he  had  procured  for 
study  '  the  whole  abundant  treasure  of  the  manuscripts  left  by 
Hegel/  as  well  as  other  'most  desirable  communications.'  All 
this  we  heard  with  delight ;  and  it  was  even  with  the  intensest 
interest  that  we  listened  to  the  magnificent  scheme  he  pro- 
pounded— a  scheme  by  which  very  plainly  the  Hegelian  secret 
would  be  at  length  secured.  How  otherwise  were  it  possible  to 
feel  when  experiencing  the  promise  of  such  words  as  these  ? — 

I  shall  not  supplant  and  subdue  metaphysic  by  metaphysic,  dialectic  by 
dialectic — not  system  by  system.    Not  this  ;  but  I  shall  give,  at  first  at  least 
and  before  all,  an  objective  history  of  this  philosophy.    Very  certainly  I  propose 
to  expound  it,  very  certainly  to  criticise  it : — but  the  ground  to  both,  I  shall 
win  in  the  method  of  history  by  an  analysis  of  its  origin  and  development.  .  .  . 
Our  purpose  is  to  conduct  the  current  of  history  into  a  well-enclosed  and 
fast-shut  edifice  of  thought  ...  In  the  place  of  reason  there  steps  up  the 
entire  man,  in  the  place  of  the  universal  the  historically  determined  hiunan 
being.    It  was  by  an  abstract  critique  that  Kant,  it  is  by  a  concrete  historical 
critique  that  we,  with  the  resolution  of  a  metaphysic  abandoned  by  the  belief 
of  the  world,  seek  to  furnish  a  contribution  to  the  purification  of  the  science 
of  philosophy.  .  .  .  Our  business  is  the  historical  cognition  of  this  system. 
Our  business  is  to  resolve  it  into  its  special  genesis  and  into  its  hist^irical 
value,  to  follow  into  its  very  structure  the  power  which  history  has  exercised 
over  it,  and  to  discover  the  threads  to  which  the  progressing  time  could 
attach  itself,  through  which  this  time  could  get  power  over  it     Our  endeavour 
shall  it  be  to  restore  it  to  the  departed  or  half-departed  life  in  which  it  had  its 
foundation.    Something  analogous  it  shall  be  ours  to  effect  in  its  regard  to 
what  for  his  part  Hegel  effected  as  regards  the  systems  of  his  predecessors. 
He  set  them  altogether  in  his  own  system.     He  threw  over  their  dead  bodies 
the  mighty  pyramid  of  his  absolute  idealism.     It  is  fit  that  to  this  idealism 
no  less  an  honour  falL     In  a  wider,  more  imjierishable  tomb  we  shall  set  it— 
in  the  huge  structure  of  eternal  history  we  shall  preserve  it ;  a  place  and 
veritably  a  place  of  honour  we  shall  assign  it  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  German  Spirit     Unfiguratively  to  speak  :  we  shall  see  this  philosophy 
take  birth  and  develop  itself^  we  shall  co-operate  in  itn  production.     Step  by 
step  we  shall  follow  the  growth  of  its  origiiiator — sliall  liodily  tratisjKirt  our- 
selves into  the  spiritual  environment,  into  the  bij»tr>rical  reLatious  out  of 
which  his  mode  of  thought  and  his  entire  intellectual  fabric  rose — shall 
conceive  to  ourselves  that  the  influences  of  development,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  instigations  which  worited  on  Hegel,  work  also  ui>on  us,  and  shall 
then  inquire  whether  we  should  have  all/iwed  ourselves  U)  l>e  detennined  by 
them,  should  have  employed  and  formalised  them,  should  have  decided  in 
their  regard  in  the  same  luauiier  a4»  he.    (Pa^es  2,  11,  14,  H.) 

Penetrated  by  the  wonderful  promise  of  these  and  other  such 
words,  we  bad  listened  breathlessly  from  the  first,  and  never  for 
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a  moraent  flagged.  As  for  that,  indeed,  we  were  never  allowed 
to  flag:  perpetual  incitement,  rather,  even  goaded  us  into  a  pre- 
ternatural intensity  of  attention.  *  Hold  we  a  moment  in ! '  *Let 
lie  take  it  naore  objectively  V  *  Turn  we  now  the  leaf,  sharpen  we 
our  memor)%  strengthen  we  our  attention!'  *We  have  reached 
the  point  to  understand  the  universal  articulation  of  the  Hegelian 
system  1 '  *  Learn  we  it  at  last  in  its  entire  peculiarity  I '  Goaded 
by  such  prickles,  how  otherwise  can  we  arrive  than  breathless, 
haggard,  worn,  and — at  such  a  finale — after  such  promises,  through 
such  torments  of  disappointment  and  contradiction,  with  the 
echoes  of  such  cries  of  excitation  still  in  our  ears — at  such  a 
finale — Hellenic  Cosmos,  still  Hellenic  Cosmos,  nothing  but 
Hellenic  Cosmos ;  how  can  we  but  stare  and  stagger^  how  can  we 
but  wauly,  wildly  smile  and  ask,  as  we  choke,  Hah !  is  that  it  ? 

Ah !  we  remember  the  pride  with  which  we  joined  in 
the  exclamation  of  Haym:  "ITo  looger  shall  either  the 
logical  abstractness  or  the  linguistic  barbarism  prove  a  hind- 
rance to  our  intelligencer  But  we  are  ashamed  now.  We 
heard,  with  a  smile,  Haym  declare  of  Hegelian  formulae:  *No 
doubt  that  he  wiio  were  so  instnicted,  would  find  Iiimself  quite 
in  the  position  of  the  student  to  whom  Mephistopheles,  dis- 
guised as  Faust,  holds  the  first  prelection  on  the  method  of 
academic  study  ;  no  doubt  that  he  would  understand  nothing  of 
the  whole  of  it,  that  these  formulas  would  appear  to  him  very 
strange,  and  their  identification  very  confused/  With  a  smile  of 
superiority  and  pity  we  heard  this,  for  we  believed  what  Haym 
assured  us  in  regard  to  our  own  knowledge — we  believed  him 
when  he  said :  *  They  (these  formula)  can  no  longer  appear  to  us 
as  a  witch's  rhyme ;  they  will  appear  to  us  only  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  a  view  of  things  which  is  now  perfectly  intelligible  to 
us,  not  only  in  its  meaning,  but  in  its  historical  genesis  and  real 
value/  We  smiled  with  pride,  pity,  and  superiority  thtu;  but 
when  we  look  back  to  the  very  occasion  on  which  Haym  made 
these  declarations  (p,  220),  we  find  that,  despite  his  protestations, 
he  had  given  us  no  keys  whatever,  unless  those  very  formulae 
at  which  he  pretended  to  smile — Subtance  is  Subject,  the 
Absohite  is  Spirit,  the  True  is  System  ; — we  find  this,  and  by  as 
much  as  we  were  proud  then,  by  so  much  are  we  dejected  now. 
It  can  seem,  indeed,  as  if  Haym  had  been  but  chaffing  us.  Where 
is  the  *  view  of  things  *  which  is  to  be  *  perfectly  intelligible 
us  ? '     Wliere  is  the  Hegelian  *  genesis '  which  we  are  supposed' 
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to  be  so  much  at  home  in  ?    What  is,  then,  that  *  real  value,*  of 
which  the  knowledge  is  so  coolly  attributed  to  ua  ?     We  kaow 

nothing  of  these  things — with  all  the  phrases  we  have  learned. 
The  article  on  Hegel  in  the  ninth  edition  (1844)  of  the  Con- 
[  versationa-Lexicon  contains  the  following : — 

The  Hegelian  System-^  thro  ugh  it^  connexion  with  the  IflentitlitsphiJo- 
sophie,  tbxougli  the  original  and  (at  coat  of  thoae  logical  laws  on  which  all 
the  sciences  directly  repoee)  dearly-hought  novelty  and  seeming  depth  of  itn 
method,  through  the  »eml dance  of  a  universal  knowledge  that  eqnally  em* 
bmced  God  and  the  World,  through  the  imposing  confidence  with  which  il 
presented  itself  as  the  sole  possessor  of  'rutional*  thought,  through  the  capti- 
vating Bj'nunetrj  of  its  arrangement,  through  the  unremitting  labour  with  which 
it.^  originator,  supported  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  continually  applied  himHelf 
to  the  following  out  of  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  system  even  into  the 
most  concrete  phenomena, — finally,  through  the  favour  of  eitemal  iniluenceir, 
which  in  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  of  amall  accountr— had  acquired  a 
great  and  extenaive  influence.  .  .  *  He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  thinking  develop- 
ment of  what  *  the  intidlectual    intuition  ^  meant.      Thia    necessity,  taken 

I  logether  with — what  is  common  to  even"^  Identitatssystcm— the  proposition  of 
Spinoza,  that  the  order  and  connexion  of  our  thoughts  is  the  same  as  the  order 
and  connexion  of  things — may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  germ  of  the  peculia? 

I  method  which  gives  to  the  Hegelian  syfltem  its  specific  character. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  can  be  considered  widely  different 
from  the  exieriial  view  of  Hegel,  which  is  common  and  current 
everywhere.  Now,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  Haym  adds 
nothing  to  this,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  either  says  all  this, 
or  Bays  as  well  this.  In  particular,  w^e  may  instance  the  pro- 
position attributed  to  Spinoza,  which  is  the  same  thing,  but 
in  an  infinitely  more  penetrating  form  than  the  *  Spirit*  of 
Haym. 

I  To  what  end,  then»  has  Haym  written  ? — to  what  end  are  his 
whole  ^ve  hundred  brilliant  pages  ?  Are  these  aught  alse  than  the 
glittering  bubbles  of  mere  literature,  that,  after  the  manner  of 
bnbbles  presently  die  out,  as  with  a  murmur  at  their  own  inanity  ? 
Is  it  that  Haym,  known  to  liave  been  engaged  on  Hegel,  felt  him- 
self obliged,  for  his  own  credit,  to  say  something  of  Hegel  ?  Is  it 
that  all  this — all  this  brilliant  rhetoric  and  all  this  perfect 
literature,  all  these  adroit  turns  and  all  these  expert  antitheses, 
all  that  is  unhesitatingly  arrogated,  and  all  tbat  is  unhesitatingly 
denied, — is  it  that  all  this — and  we  have  taken  every  caie,  at 
least,  to  examine  and  iiK|uire, — ^is  it  that  all  this- is  but  Haym's 
way  of  saying,  the  grapes  are  sour  ? 

2u 
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Of  the  three  writers  we  have  passed  under  review,  Bosenkraiiz 
13  the  most  at  home  with  Hegel  He  has  evidently  read  him 
faithfully  —  most  faithfully.  Nor  could  he  so  read  without 
attiiiniug  to  a  very  satisfactory  insight  into  the  general  spirit  of 
his  author.  We  have  convinced  ourselves,  however,  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  has  remained  outside  of  the  single  secret.  Indeed,  the 
failure  of  a  spirit  so  vivid  as  Haym — coming  after  Rosenkranz — 
testifiea  to  the  failure  of  the  latter  as  well.  If  these  three  hav< 
failed,  then,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  other  has  succeeded  j 
for — so  far  as  general  evidence  of  books  can  be  depended  on^ — 
these  three,  of  all  who  have  approaclied  the  subject,  are  the  latest 
and  the  best,  and  ought  to  be  amply  representative  of  whatever  has 
preceded  them.  The  general  failure  of  Germany  and  of  Europe 
in  this  matter  must  seem  extraordinary;  but  when  we  think  of 
the  failure  of  a  man  so  peculiarly  endowed  and  so  peculiarly 
placed  as  Schelling,  we  are  left  but  small  room  for  wonder  at  the 
failure  of  the  rest.  Schelling  opined  that  the  system  was  hut 
'Wolffianbm/  and  that  Hegel  himself  was  but  the  'purest 
exemplar  of  inner  and  outer  Prma*  We  take  leave  to  think 
differently.  Only  a  maker,  only  a  faculty  of  the  intenseat  poesy 
could  move  as  Hegel  moved.  It  is  possible  that  what  the 
imagination  of  a  Homer  or  of  a  Shakespeare  saw — compared  with 
what  the  imagination  of  Hegel  saw^ — will  yet — ^so  far  as  ultima 
speculation  is  concerned — show  but  as  a  schoolboy*s  pictures  on" 
a  schoolboy's  books.  Everything  in  existence — were  it  but 
dry  wall  or  a  morsel  of  soap,  a  grain  of  sand,  a  drop  of  water, 
the  twig  of  a  platifc — is  valid  and  valuable  only  by  the  amount 
thought  it  contains ;  and  the  imagination  of  Hegel  holds 
solution  as  deep,  as  pure,  as  comprehensive  thought  as  any,  the 
moat  philosophic  imagination  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Yet  to  Haym  this  very  thought  has  been  'more  than  refuted: 
it  has  been  judged  I '  At  the  same  time,  it  is  declared — not  quite 
without  the  usual  contradiction — that  *  this  one  great  house  has 
only  failed  because  this  whole  branch  of  business  lies  on  the 
ground ; '  '  we  find  ourselves  at  this  moment  in  a  great  and 
almost  universal  shipwreck  of  the  spirit,  and  of  faith  in  spirit  at 
all/  '  Of  pretenders  to  the  empty  throne,  it  is  true,  there  is  no 
want;  we  hear  now  this  one  and  now  that  one  wagered  on  aa  the 
philosopher  of  the  future :  now  at  last,  timidly  hope  the  diaclples 
of  Herbart,  is  the  time  come  when  posterity  will  do  their  master 
a  tardy  justice ;  now  many  for  the  first  time  hear  of  the  Schopen«>. 
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hauerian  philosophy,  &c.,  &c.  The  truth  is — just  this  crowding 
up,  this  obtruding  and  intruding  of  the  Dii  minorum  gentium  is 
the  proof  of  what  we  say — the  truth  is,  that  the  realm  of 
philosophy  is  in  a  state  of  complete  masterlessness,  in  a  state  of 
break-up  and  demise.'  Haym  then  tells  us  that  the  most  rigid 
Hegelians  themselves  admit  this;  that,  with  a  timidity  unlike 
their  ancient  assurance,  they  only  plead  now,  '  Hegel  was  "  still 
not  unfruitful"  for  the  development  of  philosophy;'  and  that 
they  do  'not  trust  themselves  to  decide  whether  the  H^elian 
system  has  yet  found  "  its  Reinhold  and  Beck "  or  not/  Haym 
also  asks,  as  if  with  the  hope  of  cure  for  these  things, '  what  if 
science  now  should  have  only  to  seek  a  broader  and  surer  basis — 
for  what  Kant  did?'*  Now,  we  do  not  dispute  what  is  so 
vividly  described  here — only  we  should  prefer  to  say  that, 
instead  of  Hegel  having  failed  because  philosophy  is  in  ruins,  it 
is  philosophy  that  is  in  ruins  because  Hegel  (wtu)  just  sought  said 
basis)  has  failed — to  be  understood/  Hence  the  want  of  successors 
— hence  the  shipwreck  of  philosophy — hence  the  judgment  on 
Hegel  himself — hence  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  Kant — Whence 
the  inquiry  after  a  Bec^  and  a  Beinhold,  who  were  still  to  seek, 
perhaps,  not  only  for  Hegel,  but  even  possibly  for  Kant/f 

*  Haym,  pp.  6,  6,  8,  4,  6, 18. 

t  This  is  said,  howeyer,  if  with  direct  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  Reinhold,  only 
with  indirect  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  Beck. 


VII. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquest,  it  probably  occurred  to  Hegel^  that 
the  one  common  object  of  the  search  of  all  of  them — Kant^  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel — was  the  cojicreie  nviimh  Kant  named  what  he 
wanted,  an  A  priori  syTdhdic  judgment y  which  amounts  to  a 
principle  the  oneness  of  which  were  already  multiple — ^the  &ame7Us^ 
already  different,  and  this  as  determined  independently  of  all 
experience  by  pure  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  self- 
determined.  Fichte  aimed  at  precisely  the  same  thing  in  his 
synthesis,  which  was  to  be  the  one  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  the 
last,  too,  being  a  process  as  spontaneous,  A  priori,  and  necessary, 
as  the  second.  Schelling,  again,  gave  direct  name  to  the  opera- 
tions of  both  Kant  and  Fichte,  when  he  spoke  of  the  identity  of 
identity  and  non-identity.  Lastly,  Hegel,  while  he  felt  that  what 
he  himself  had  been  striving  after  was  no  less  and  no  other, 
perceived  that  this  very  principle  was  the  principle  as  well  of  the 
concrete  and  the  actual.  There  wa^s  this  actual  world ;  consequently, 
ike  First  had  been  no  bare  identity,  no  abstract  identity:  it  must 
have  at  once  and  from  the  beginning  contained  difference, — it 
must  have  been  from  the  very  outset  a  concrete,  ie,,  a  one  at  once 
of  identity  and  diflference.  Nay,  such  was  the  actual  constitution 
and  nature  of  every  single  entity  in  this  universe.  How  did  I 
know  that  door,  this  window,  or  that  shutter  ?  The  difference  of 
each  was  simply  the  identity  of  each :  what  each  was  for-other, , 
that  it  was  as  reflected  into  self,  or  each  was  only  and  nothing^ 
but  its  for-other  reflected  into  its  in-itself»  its  difference  reflected 
into  its  identity,  or  (as,  in  its  way,  even  ancient  logic  holds  of , 
definition — BeMimmmifj  ! )  its  Differmtia  reflected  into  its  Geniu. ' 
This  was  the  common  character  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  every 
denizen  in  the  w^orld.  Again,  and,  as  it  were,  on  another  side,  to 
pereeive  was  to  think,  and  to  think  was  to  identify  difference. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  material  which  can  be  all  brought 
under  this  one  point  of  view.     A  summum  genus,  for  example,  is 
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a  necesBity  of  thought ;  but  the  true  name  and  nature  of  a  mvimiim 
ffentis  were  only  identity.  That  summmn  gentis,  too,  if  it  were  the 
stimmum  genus  of  this  actually  varied  universe,  must  have  been 
not  more  the  primitive  and  original  identity  than  the  primitive 
and  original  difference:  io  other  words,  that  siimmum  genus  must 
have  already  held  within  it  also  the  summa  differentia.  A  union 
of  opposites,  then,  was  thus  the  one  concrete  fact;  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that — as  principle  of  explanation  —  it  had  been  the 
one  abstract  quest  of  Kant  and  the  rest  It  was  thus  seen 
that  what  we  ought  to  look  for  was  not,  as  in  common  thought 
abstract  identity,  hot  pure  negativity;  for  a  one  that  is  through 
opposites,  or  an  identity  that  is  supported  on  diffcrents,  that  lives, 
that  is  through  these,  can  be  named  no  otherwise.  What  is 
pointed  at,  in  fact,  is  but  the  conaxte  Teeijwonty  of  a  di^unctivt 
sphere,  where  each  term  is  no  less  itself  than  it  is  the  other  also. 
Nay,  the  reciprocity  is  such,  that  you  cannot  signalise  the  one 
without  implicating  the  other ;  or  but  for  tnvelopment,  and  to 
the  extent  required,  rf^^velopment  is  impossible :  the  current 
forward  is  equally  the  current  backward — only  the  t?itent  makes 
the  f^^tent  You  look  before  to  attraction ;  but  could  you  look 
behind,  you  would  equally  see  repulsion :  if  the  one  moment  of  the 
antithesis  is  eajylicit,  the  other  of  ike  two  is  always  also  at  the  same 
time  correspondingly  implicit.  Reciprocity  has  been  the  bottoui 
consideration  of  all  modem  philosophy,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  just  such  reciprocity  it  began.  Hume  closed  his  inquiry  by 
concluding  Causality  not  to  be  necessaiy  because  it  was  matter  of 
fact;  and  Kant,  with  a  sort  of  reciprocating  reversal,  opened  his 
by  inferring  Causality  not  to  be  matter  of  fact  becanse  it  was 
necessary. 

This  perception  on  the  part  of  Kant  led  to  the  important 
conclusion,  that  there  must  be  inferences  in  us  quite  a  priori  and 
independent  of  any  reference  whatever  to  sensible  facts.  This 
single  thouglit  of  Kant  it  was  that  Hegel  gazed  into  its  ultimate 
abstraction,  or  into  its  ultimate  life^ — the  concrete  notion,  the 
primitive  and  original  radical,  the  Eoc's  egg  of  the  whole  huge 
universe.  Study  of  Kant,  too,  enabled  Hegel  to  see  that  the 
content  or  matter  of  this  notion  was  not  confined  to  the  intellect 
proper,  but  repeated  itself  in  perception  as  well;  for  an  act  of 
perception  was  to  Kant  this,  that  only  by  the  universal  is  the 
particular  converted  into  the  singular.  This  singular,  further, 
Si  phenomenon  to  Kant  as  a-vvoXov  of  variety  of  unknown  thing 
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from  without  and  of  unitp  of  known  categorical  universal  from 
within  (affe^tiari  brought  by  fttncimi  into  focus),  became  a  rtou- 
me-iion  to  Hegel,  the  actually  existent  concrete,  the  only  reality 
and  truth — this,  by  abstracting  from  any  and  every  subject,  as  well 
as  by  regarding  the  univeraal^  {i.c,^  generalising  thought),  and 
the  particular  (ix.,  individualising  sense)  as  only  the  abstract 
momeata  of  the  single  singular.  To  fiud  the  primordial  form 
of  this  singular,  then,  and  let  it  by  meatis  of  the  nisus  of  its 
own  life  develop,  through  the  fullness  of  all  and  every,  into  the 
on©  spirit  that  alone  is — this  was  to  find  also  the  system  of  HegeL 

The  ultimate  of  Hegel,  then,  is  the  notion  as  notion.  Let  us 
suppose  a  spore,  a  germ,  and  call  it  the  notion.  Now,  this  spore 
has  its  own  life ;  there  are  three  glances  in  it,  each  of  which  is 
the  spore  itself  and  the  whole  spore.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
notional  universality,  particularity,  and  singularity.  They  are 
necessary  mutual  complements,  and  cannot  be  disunited^ — unless 
by  the  fiction  of  abstraction^  They  are  the  constituent  reciprocals 
of  a  disjunctive  sphere;  they  are  the  constituent  reciprocals  of 
the  disjunctive  sphere;  U  is  the  unity,  the  all,  the  absolute;  ihey 
are  its — (its  own  proper  inalienable,  inherent) — manifold,  plurality, 
variety,  or  phenomenal  show  of  attributes.  It  is  the  one  Identity ; 
thei^  are  the  one  Difference  :  and  identity  and  difference  are  the 
moments  of  the  single  concrete,  or  they  are  universality  and  par- 
ticularity in  the  single  singular.  The  secret  of  the  universe  is 
thought,  the  spirit  of  thought,  whose  own  life  is  the  play  of  what 
is,  and  that  which  is,  is  thought  in  its  own  freedom,  which  at  the 
same  time  also  is  its  own  necessity.  The  absolute  is  the  vibration 
of  a  mathematical  point,  the  tinted  tremble  of  a  single  eye,  infini* 
teaimally  infinite,  punctually  one,  whose  own  tremble  is  ita  own 
object,  and  its  own  life,  and  ita  own  self. 

This  is  what  it  is  to  be  serious  with  idealism.  If  God  is  a  Spirit 
and  thinks,  if  God  created  the  universe  on  thought — :  in  other 
words,  if  thought  is  what  is,  then  all  is  reducible  to  thought,  and 
logic  is  the  name  of  the  whola  If  the  word  'logic*  offend,  let  us 
say  Aoyoy ;  but  let  us  admire  then  our  own  resultant  satisfaction  I 
The  three — absolute  reciprocals,  that  is, — may  be  named  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Eeason:  with  these  we  can  shadow 
out  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  individual — 
Idealism  is  this :  the  Inhalt  of  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment, 
and  Eeason  is  identical  with  these  its  Forms;  Perception  is 
identical  with  Intellect;  Affection  is  identical  with   Function; 
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Object  with  Subject.    What  is,  is  the  *  intuitus  originariiis,'  the 
anschauender  Yerstand,  the  one  absolute  Spirit-^God. 

How  very  little  is  required  to  convert  the  Vorstellung  of  Kant 
into  the  Vorstellung  of  Hegel,  we  may  see  from  these  words  of 
the  former: — 

The  transcendental  hypothesis,  that  all  life  is  properly  only  inUlligibUy 
nowise  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  that  neither  is  there  a  begin- 
ning through  birth  nor  an  end  through  death  :  that  this  life  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  phenomenal,  show  i.«.,  a  sensuous  Vorstellung  of  the  pure  spiritual  life, 
and  the  entire  world  of  sense  a  mere  picture  which  hangs  before  our  present 
mode  of  cognition,  and,  like  a  dream,  has  no  objective  reality  in  itself  :  that, 
did  we  see  things  and  ourselves  as  they  are,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
of  spiritual  natures,  with  which  world  our  only  true  union  had  neither  begun 
through  birth  nor  would  cease  with  death  (as  mere  phenomenal  appearances), 
&c    (Krit.  of  P.  R,  Discipline  of  P.  R.,  third  section,  last  paragraph  but  two.) 

That  we  should  be  able  to  say  the  same  thing  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  principle.  The 
reflexion  of  difference  into  identity  it  was,  however,  that  Hegel 
probably  kept  in  his  eye  when  he  described  his  dialectic  in  those 
words  about  each  whole  passing  into  its  own  opposite,  which 
have  been  so  often  repeated  without  intelligence,  and  with  the 
conviction  at  bottom  that  they  concerned  only  an  idle  receipt, 
a  something  factitious  that  merely  vnmld  be.  Collation  with  the 
various  other  points  of  view  which  have  been  just  indicated  will, 
however,  supply  a  correction  to  this  conviction.  Hegel,  in  short, 
perceiving  that  the  reflexion  of  difference  into  identity  was  the 
one  concrete  principle  in  the  world  of  sense  as  in  the  world  of 
thought,  must  have  at  once  seen  that  he  had  caught  the  principle 
of  truth — the  principle  which  would  be  at  once  beginning,  middle 
and  end.  There  was  progress  in  the  very  thing  itself :  if  differ- 
ence could  be  reflected  into  identity,  difference  might  also  be 
separated  from  identity ;  and  was  not  that  the  very  definition  of 
progress  ?  The  following  out  of  such  considerations  could  only 
lead  to  the  development  of  Hegel's  necessary  chain  of  units,  which 
were,  at  the  same  time,  an  all.  A  beginning  would  not  be  difficult 
to  fiud;  for  a  beginning  would  require  simply  to  be  as  a  beginning 
is  in  thought,  thought  being  all.  We  have  no  admissions  of 
Hegel's  actual  procedure;  we  have  this  latter  expressed  in  abstract 
results  only.  We  have  seen  for  ourselves,  however,  that  a  begin- 
ning is  in^possible  to  any  outward  principle.  Any  outward  prin- 
ciple would  at  once  presuppose  and  leave  unexplained  both  space 
and  time.    A  ringU  outward  principle  changing  itself  into  thought, 
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changing  itself  into  new  kinds,  changing  itself  even  into  new 
diiueusiona — changing  itself  at  all — is  inconceivable.  A  single 
outward  unit  that  had  so  changed  itself  into  this  universe,  wonldj 
demonstrate  itself  to  have  held  even  at  the  first  this  universoj 
potentially  or  virtually  within  it  This  is  idealism,  but  an 
imperfect  idealism,  time  and  space  being  left  on  the  outside, 
absolutely  unyielding  to  every  attempt  to  pack  them  in.  A 
beginning  externally  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  materialist,  it 
ia  true,  may  admit  this ;  but  probably  he  will  admit  that  a 
beginning  must  be  thought.  So  admitting,  he  will  now  admit 
also,  that  that  begiuuing  must  be  thought  in  an  inlernal  principU 
Should  he  deny,  however,  that  a  beginning  miist  be  thought,  ht^ 
will  admit  that  it  certainly  very  often  is  thought,  and  always,  at 
all  events,  that  it  7nai/  be  thought.  But  if  a  beginning  may  be 
thought,  it  7fiust  be  thought  only  so  and  so.  That  is,  as  Hegel 
shows,  the  beginning  must  be  both  absolutely  First  and  absolutely 
Incompound,  Now,  only  pure  Being  corresponds  to  that  descrip- 
tion, and  this  is  all  that  Hegel  requires:  from  this,  by  process  of 
simple  watching,  the  whole  universe  ascends;  into  this,  too,  it 
rounds,  taking  up  into  itself  the  inconceivable  Fir&tnegs  and 
lucmitpoundncss ;  for  if  a  Beginning  must  be  absolutely  First  and 
absolutely  Incompouud,  it  just  as  certainly  can  be  neither.  That 
wiiat  is,  is  the  concrete  notion,  explains  this.  We  have  seen,  also, 
many  other  eonsiderations,  as  identity,  the  genus  sum  mum,  tlie 
universal,  &c.  &c.,  which  could  only  lead  to  the  same  result 

Being  passes  into  its  opposite,  Non-being;  and  Non -being 
returning  to  Being  passes  into  its  higher  opposite,  Becomin^^ 
We  have  already  seen  this  process  at  some  length.  By  external 
reflexion  of  tlie  moments  into  each  other  (as  of  Nichts  into  Seyn 
10  the  development  of  Werden),  it  has  already  appeared  to  us  so 
easy  to  bring  about  the  whole  Hegelian  series,  that  a  danger 
manifested  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  whole  business  being 
considered  phantasy  and  delusion,  and,  on  the  other,  of  our  being 
exposed  to  an  inundation  of  similar  attempts,  with  endless  modi- 
fication s  on  the  part  of  others*  It  must  be  said,  however,  thai 
Hegel,  fur  his  part,  has  doue  his  best  to  obtain  only  solid  results. 
To  this  end,  he  has  carried  into  each  element  the  movement  of  the 
notion  inicriially,  and  has  not  contented  himself  with  the  mertj 
external  reflexion  of  Nichts  into  Seyn,  &c.,  or  of  Seyn  into  Nicbt 
&C.  (lor  the  process  has  always  evidently  the  two  directions  to  the 
evolution  of  the  two  new  moments). — but  has  endeavoured^  oq 
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this  principle,  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  whole  concrete 
matter  of  logic,  metaphysic,  &c.  Nor  is  this  a  light  labour.  It 
is  indeed  hard  to  conceive  anything  in  this  world  more  oppressively 
difficult  than  to  attempt  to  follow  Hegel  into  the  inner  of  his 
transitions  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Measui*e,  or  Substantiality, 
Causality,  Reciprocity,  &c.  In  these  Hegel  shows  to  us,  like  a 
man  with  an  enormous  load  on  his  head,  who  endeavours  labori- 
ously, with  many  an  ineffectual  effort,  many  a  sway,  now  to,  now 
from,  to  turn  into  such  a  direction  (that  of  the  notion)  as  would 
immediately  lighten  his  burthen  into  a  new  form.  Nor  can  we 
enter  with  him  into  the  same  element  without  feeling  the  same 
weight  imposed  on  us — to  the  utter  crushing  generally  of  our 
weaker  powers.  Hegel  has  not  been  crushed,  however,  but  has 
veritably  demonstrated  the  matter  of  metaphysic,  logic,  &c.,  even 
with  such  irresistible  fascination  of  exposition  as  may  prove  to 
his  reader  in  the  end  nothing  less  than  a  constant  surprise. 

Another  aspect  besides  those  of  transition  into  opposites,  re- 
flexion of  moments  mutually,  successive  functions  of  Simple  Ap- 
prehension, Judgment,  and  Season,  &c.,  on  which  the  principle  of 
the  method  may  be  regarded,  is  this :  Whenever  there  has  been 
coalescence  to  a  new  element,  the  last  moments  may  be  re-extri- 
cated from  this  element,  but  in  the  farm  of  this  dement,  that  is,  as 
the  new  moments  to  a  new  and  further  coalescence.  The  moments, 
in  short,  always  proceed  in  pairs,  and  in  pairs  that  gradually 
ascend.  Consider  such  sequences  as  these:  Being,  Nothing; 
Reality,  Negation ;  Something,  Other ;  One,  Many ;  Attraction, 
Repulsion ;  Continuity,  Discretion;  Extension,  Intension ;  Identity, 
Difference;  Positive,  Negative;  Matter,  Form;  Whole,  Parts; 
Force,  Manifestation;  Inner,  Outer;  Substance,  Accident;  Cause, 
Effect ;  Action,  Reaction,  &c.  Does  not  one  see  an  extraordinary 
tautology  here?  To  limit  ourselves  to  the  three  last  pairs,  does 
it  not  give  to  think  that  Substance  and  Accident  are  the  same 
matter  as  Canse  and  Effect,  and  that,  in  Reciprocity,  what  was 
previously  Cause  and  Effect  is  now  alternately  Uitb  Cause  and 
Effect  ?  Are  we  not  maile  to  see  an  ascendtng  tauUih'gy  here  ? 
Nor  is  it  very  different  in  other  spheres.  Tliese  ymirn  will  be 
readily  seen  also  always  to  constitute  wtiat  Hegel  calls  the  AnU- 
thesis :  the  sneeessive  (mes  iA  ttieir  union  also  will  \jt  as  readily 
seen  to  prove  a  gradtully  ascending  series  till  final  eclifise  in  the 
Absolate  Spirit 

It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  lie^jel  tia*  always  been  sueeessfal, 
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or  that  what  he  has  done^  like  everything  else  that  holds  of  time,  ia 
not  to  be^ — ^partly  by  rejection,  partly  by  absorption — eventually 
superseded.  The  work  was  too  prodigious  for  that,  the  fever  of 
the  zymosis  of  the  day  much  too  ardeut.  ludeed^  the  instruujent 
he  has  in  hand  brings  witli  it  its  own  teniptations  to  merely  arbitrary 
products,  and  the  bare  show  of  a  consistent  and  continuous  ration- 
ale :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  duplicity  in  the  notion  itself  which 
steads  you  easily  whether  you  would  distinguish  into  antithesis  or 
unite  to  harmony.  This  is  a  dangerous  power  for  the  architect  of  a 
system  to  possess:  whether  an  im passable  chasm  yawn  in  the  Object, 
or  an  exhausted  faculty  frustrate  the  Subject,  the  fascination  of  the 
ready  expedient  is  equally  irresistible.  We  must  lay  our  account 
then,  with  finding  inequalities  in  Hegel — even  crudities,  it  may  be, 
and  things  that  revolt.  Where  such  side  of  Hegel  comes  mo^^ 
prominently  to  the  surface  is,  as  tfie  nature  of  the  element  woul 
alone  lead  us  to  expect,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Here  the 
object  of  Hegel  is  to  lead  the  notion  into  the  reports  of  nature 
which  the  concrete  sciences  extend  ;  and  tlie  inner  principle  finds, 
as  Hegel  takes  care  to  make  us  see,  the  oiUer  element  oniy  naturally 
stiff  and  refractory.  Nevertheless,  we  have  in  appearance  one  uih^ 
broken  chain  from  the  abstractest  natural  ol  ject — space,  throuj 
time,  motion,  matter,  the  laws  of  matter,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
chemistry,  geology,  &c.,  up  to  the  concretest  natural  object,  the 
animal,  and  the  last  manifestation  of  tbe  aititna),  dearh ;  and,  no 
doubt,  glances  of  the  most  penetrating  character  have  been  here 
thrown  by  Hegel  on  nmny  of  t!ie  hardest  and  most  important 
matters.  Still  at  times  the  notion  shows  ihrmigh  tJiese  matters; 
it  is  as  a  frame,  a  lay-figure,  externally  in  their  midst;  they  fall 
off  from  it  like  clothes  tliat  are  not  its  own  and  will  noi  fit.  It  is 
dangerous  to  read  heie,  if  one  would  preserve  oiie*s  respect  for 
Hegel.  Rejection  is  at  tinies  so  unexceptive,  and  in  an  element 
of  such  feeling,  that  all  the  essential  greatness  of  the  man  has 
disHppeared  for  the  time,  as  it  were  behind  a  dwarf.  It  i^  to  be 
said,  however^  that  the  newer  and  slighter  the  look  at  these  p«antSy 
the  more  instantaneous  and  unheaiuxing  is  uur  sentence.  Con* 
sideration  dulls  our  disapproval,  and  we  retire  at  last»  perhaps,  all 
but  won  over  to  that  in  regard  to  which  we  liad  laughed  our 
scornfnllest.  At  all  events,  one  glance  to  the  *  Science  of  Logic*  ^ 
or  the  *  Pliilosophy  of  Spirit,*  and  our  balance  is  restored  ^ 
glance  to  tbese — one  glatice  (say)  to  that  discussion  of  what  are 
called  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought  under  Identity,  DifftreDcei 
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Ground,  &c.,  for  which  Hegel  has  in  this  country  been  so  much 
decried,  and  this  same  Hegel  is  once  again  to  us  the  very  master 
of  thought,  It  is  but  fair,  however,  that  the  reader  should  have  a 
sample  of  Hegel  on  this  side  also.  In  §  368  of  the  Encyclopaedie, 
Hegel  thus  delivers  himself  in  regard  to  how  it  is  with  animal 
life  here : — 

'Life  is  subjected  to  the  complicated  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
external  nature,  and  may  exhibit  itself  in  the  poorest  forms.  The  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth  lets  life  for  every  caeuaUy  and  in  all  ways  strike  out  everywhere. 
The  animal  world  can,  almost  even  less  than  the  other  spheres  of  nature, 
exhibit  a  rational  system  of  organisation  independent  within  itself,  hold  fast 
hy  forme  which  were  determined  by  the  notion,  and  preserve  these  from  the 
imperfection  and  intermixture  of  conditions,  in  consequence  of  transitions, 
failures,  and  confusions.  This  weakness  of  the  notion  in  nature  generally 
subjects  not  only  the  development  of  individuals  to  external  contingencies, 
80  that  the  developed  animal  (and  man  the  most)  exhibits  monstrosities,  but 
even  the  genera  are  wholly  a  prize  to  the  changes  of  the  external  universal 
life  of  nature,  the  vicissitude  of  which  the  life  of  the  animal  undergoes  also, 
and  is  consequently  only  an  alternation  of  health  and  disease.  The  entourage 
of  external  contingency  contains  almost  only  what  is  alien ;  it  exercises  a 
perpetual  violence  and  threat  of  dangers  on  the  animal's  feeling,  which  is  an 
ineecurey  anxumsy  and  unhappy  one.'    (Encyc,  Part  2,  p.  651.) 

*  Even  the  genera  externally  a  prize !  *  that  is  the  so-called  *  struggle  * ! 
But  we  must  recollect  the  rdle  of  the  notion  and  the  whole  teaching  of  §  249 
(quoted  p.  745)  ;  where  it  is  literally  said  :  '  It  is  wholly  idle  to  represent  the 
genera  as  evolving  themselves,  one  after  the  other,  in  time.* 

Alknthalben  has  been  translated /(>r  every  casualty,  as  the  italics 
seemed  to  demand,  but  everywhere  has  been  added.  Of  disease 
Hejrel  speaks  thus: — 

The  oiganism  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  disease,  so  far  as  one  of  its  systems  or 
organs  in  conflict  with  an  inorganic  potence  becomes  excited  (irritated),  sets 
itself  fast  apart  by  itself^  and  persists  in  its  special  action  against  the  action 
of  the  whole,  whose  fluency  and  all-pervading  process  is  thus  obstructed.  .  .  . 
The  peculiar  phenomenon  of  disease  therefore  is,  that  the  identity  of  the 
entire  organic  process  presents  itself  as  successive  passage  of  the  vital  move- 
ment through  its  different  moments,  Sensibility,  Irritability,  and  Reproduc- 
tion— ».«.,  as  fever,  which,  however,  as  process  of  the  whole  against  the  indi- 
vidualised action  is  just  as  much  the  effort  and  the  commencement  of  cure,  .  . 
The  curative  agent  rouses  the  organism  to  eliminate  the  special  irritation,  in 
which  the  formal  activity  of  the  whole  is  fixed,  and  replace  in  the  whole  the 
fluency  of  the  particular  organ  or  system.  The  curative  agent  produces  this 
effect  by  being  itself  an  irritative,  but  one  difficult  to  assimilate  and  overcome, 
so  that  an  external  somewhat  is  offered  to  the  organism  against  which  it  is 
necessitated  to  exert  its  force.  Directing  itself  against  what  is  external,  it  steps 
out  of  the  limitation  in  which  it  was  imprisoned,  and  with  which  it  had  be- 
come identical,  but  against  which  it  could  not  react  so  far  as  it  was  not  as  object 
to  it.    (Encyc.  §§  371-3.)    An  es  here  should  have  been  sie  for  the  limitation. 
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Now,  such  speculation  as  this,  in  connexion  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Notion,  gives  pause.  We  feel  disposed  to  ask,  what 
is  meant  by  'conflict,'  *potence/  'external  irritative/  &c.,  and,  in 
fine,  has  not  Hegel  here  just  committed  himself  to  the  carriage  of 
that  very  Vorstellung  which  he  would  not  hesitate  aarcastically  to 
blow  to  pieces  from  beneath  the  sitting  of  everybody  else  ?  The 
organism  is  a  trajwparent  breadth  composed  of  myriads  of  ants  in 
regular  connexion  and  in  regularly  consecutive  raovenient*  An 
individual  ant  is  suddenly  thrown  across  to  the  production  of  an 
opaque  spot,  the  opacity  of  which  rapidly  spreads  and  thickens 
under  the  misfortunes  of  the  succeeding  ants  who  stumble  over 
the  begun  obstruction.  The  whole  power  of  the  general  organism 
is  now  centred  in  that  one  spot.  Present  now  a  Spanish  fly,  or 
other  hostile  insect,  at  the  periphery;  instantly  the  ants  flee 
asunder  from  the  opaque  spot,  each  to  its  post,  to  defend  the  com- 
mon whole, — with  restoration  of  transparency  as  the  result  I  We 
have  thus  a  picture  ;  but  have  we  more  than  that  ?  Hegel,  how- 
ever, might  conceivably  say  here,  it  ia  just  the  Vorstellung  that  is 
in  place  in  Nature,  the  externalisation  of  the  Be^riff  in  the  exter- 
nal isation  oi  the  Idee.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  greatest 
philosophers,  as  Plato  and  Leibnitz,  have  made  advances  by  just 
Buch  expedients.  Nay,  the  progress  of  those  who  are  named  scien- 
tific men  par  €j:€€llcn4:e.  Bacon,  Newton,  Berzelius,  &c.  &a^  is  not 
differently  conditioned.  The  most  respected  theories  in  all  branches 
of  science  are  at  this  very  moment  only  such  Vorstellungen ;  irrUa' 
fives,  conjliets^  poiertefs,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  Hegel*  It  wiU 
reward  the  student's  trouble,  if  he  but  consider  the  most  current 
speculations  in  the  most  current  text-books  of  the  day.  Should 
he  regard  them  as  pictures  and  question  them  as  such,  he  will 
astonish  himself  with  his  own  results.  On  the  whole,  then-i 
perhaps  we  may  conclude  witli  Hegel  himself  here: —  |^H 

Howevtr  general,  and  therefore  in  eomparison  with  the  so  multilkrionii 
phenomena  of  diyease  insufficient^  tliti  above  detemiinfltionfi  tnftj  be,  neveitlie- 
less  it  is  only  the  firm  fundamen  of  the  Kotion  which  is  capable  as  well  «f 
penetrating  and  perrading  the  particular  details  as  of  rendering  perfectly 
intelligible  that  which,  wliether  an  regarcls  the  phenomena  of  disett&e  or  tbe 
principle  of  care,  appears  to  Cnj^tom  ijank  in  the  externalities  of  the  empihcAl 
interesti  as  extravagant  iitnd  bizarre* 

It  is  but  fair  on  our  part  to  add  also,  that  in  Hegel  himself 
there  is  neither  the  atil  nor  the/^. 
Hegel,  then^  on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  quite  as  eligiblft 
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for  dispensation  with  respect  to  errors  of  detail  as  anybody  else ; 
and  it  is  on  his  great  principles  that,  in  the  end,  his  merits  or 
demerits  must  rest.  Now,  for  these  surely  much  can  be  said. 
At  the  one  great  principle  itself,  the  Notion,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  fanciful,  we  possibly  may  shake  our  heads;  we  may  be 
allowed  to  express  ourselves  equally  doubtfully  as  regards  the 
taeihod,  which  may  appear  to  us  a  mere  mechanical  process  of  the 
easiest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fallacious  nature :  for  what 
difficulty,  or  what  likelihood  of  soundness,  can  there  be  in  the 
reiecting  of  Nothing  into  Being  to  the  production  of  Becoming',  of 
Negation  into  Keality  to  the  production  of  Something,  of  Quantity 
into  Quality  to  the  production  of  Measure,  &c.  &c.  ?  But  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  results  ?  It  may  appear  to  us  that  we 
but  alternately  intricate  and  extricate  Affirmation  and  Nega- 
tion from  the  very  Alpha  to  the  very  Omej^a  of  the  System ; 
but  how  is  it  that  this  gradual  rise  of  categories  takes 
place — categories  which  strike  down  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  actual?  Is  not  the  very  conception  of  the  examination 
of  the  categories  as  such,  apart  and  by  themselves,  a  master- 
stroke ?  We  go  on  arguing  and  reasoning  vri th  each  other, 
we  settle  Politics,  Eeligion,  Philosophy,  Science,  House-affairs, 
and  all  through  use  of  certain  distinctions  which  pass 
current  with  us  like  pounds,  shillings,  pence— Being,  Becoming, 
Finite,  Infinite,  Essence,  Appearance,  Identity,  Difference,  Inner, 
Outer,  Positive,  Nogative,  Cause,  Effect,  Substance,  Accident,  &c. 
&c.,— but  we  have  never  turned  upon  these  things  themselves  to 
ask  the  warrant  and  nature  of  their  validity.  To  use  them, 
nevertheless,  without  this  inquest  is  not  to  be  free,  but  bound^ — 
is  to  drive  about  an  absolute  log,  and  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 
This,  then,  must  be  granted  as  a  great  merit  in  Hegel,  that  he 
has  taken  these  things  up,  and  subjected  them  to  analysis  in  their 
abstract  and  veritable  selves.  But  the  categories  are  not  the  only 
Hegelian  results;  there  are  others,  and  quite  as  striking.  On 
many  concrete  interests  Hegel  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  some 
very  exti-aordinary  and  yet  very  acceptable  lights.  His  Philosophy 
of  History,  his  Philosophy  of  PteJigioo,  his  Philosophy  of  Politics 
(Kecht),  his  ^Esthetic,  have  given  to  think  to  the  very  deepest 
and  severest  thinkers.  Take  t!ie  Esthetic  alone,  it  is  a  work 
unexampled,  whether  we  consider  the  fullness,  completeness,  and 
captivating  felicity  of  the  divisions  and  classifications,  or  the 
almost  surprising  truth  for  the  most  part  of  the  criticism  in  detail 
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— as  regards  matter  too,— Art,  Poetry  and  General  Literature — 
in  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Hegel  had  ever 
particularly  dwelt,  aod  for  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  ever  particularly  called.  Now,  how  is  this  ? — whence 
is  this  immense,  extiaordinary,  and  unexpected  success  ?  The 
longer  we  inquire  and  the  deeper  we  look,  the  more  shall  we  be 
inclined  to  answer — the  Notion,  all  conies  from  the  Notion,  the 
Notion  does  all  Just  in  proportion  to  the  reality  of  a  man's 
piety,  too,  is  his  insij^^ht  into  the  penetrating  truth  of  Hegel's 
statement  of  the  act  of  devotion,  of  inward  religious  experiences. 
Yet  in  the  very  centre  of  this  statement — the  spirit  that  produced 
the  matter^ — the  notion  can  with  a  scratch  be  demonstrated  to  lie 
at  full  length.  This,  then,  is  very  striking,  that  Hegel  should 
have  produced  such  important  results  and  in  such  peculiar 
aplieres,  and  all  in  consequence  of  utter  and  unswerving  fidelity 
to  his  one  single  principle — the  Notion.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  it,  the  most  momentous  questions  that  have  interested  or 
interest  humanity,  all  lie  in  the  pages  of  Hegel  apparently  in 
ultimate  discussion ;  and  this  ultimate  discussion  has  been 
attained  only  through  the  Notion.  Special  proof  as  regards 
these  results  were  out  of  place  here ;  but  the  reader,  who  is  now 
better  prepared,  might  like  to  see  some  expressions  of  Hegera 
own  in  regard  to  the  Notion,  which  shall  extend  evidence  in 
favour  of  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  these  pages.  As  remarked, 
now  that  Ihe  Notion  has  been  held  up  to  view,  almost  every  page 
will  oflFer  illustrations  in  place  (as  shown,  indeed,  by  these  very 
last  quotations  in  regard  to  disease,  &c.),  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  adduce  one  or  two  of  a  more  striking  character, 

Tliought  has  its  fomwpropery  the  universal  of  which  forms  is  the  notion.  . 
From  the  natwi  in  the  speculative  sense,  what  has  been  usually  named  notioa 
ia  to  be  dietingtilshed.     (Encyc.  §  9.) 

In  this  field  of  mutation  and  contingency,  not  the  notum^  but  only  grmmdi 
(reasons)  can  be  made  available,     (Encyc.  §  16.) 

The  One  Notion  U  in  all  and  tn'erytbing  the  Suhdantiality,     (Encyc.  §  114.) 

The  forms  of  logic  art',  as  forms  of  the  notion,  tbe  liviny  «pint  of  the  ncUtoJl 
(Encyc  §  162.) 

As  the  spirit  is  not  only  infinitely  richer  than  nature,  hut  as  moreover  the 
dhuohtU  uniiy  ofth^  antifhssi^f  ia  the  rwtioti  constitutes  ita  es^&ential  being*  it 
shows  in  its  manifestatioa  and  intervention  in  externality  the  Contradiction 
in  its  ultimate  detenninatenesa.     (Logik,  iii.  p.  264.) 

The  nation  is  tlie  eternal,  tlie  beent  in  and  for  itdelf,  juBt  because  it  is  not 
the  abslract  but  the  c&ncreU  unity— not  determinedneeB  abstractly  referent  of 
self  to  self,  bat  the  unity  ofiMfand  o/itst^her;  into  which  other,  therefof^, 
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it  caonot  pass  over  bm  i£  it  otfierrd.  itself  in  it,  just  becauBc  the  other— the 
determined ])es8  (tlie  specific  peculiarity) — 15  iti*elf :  and  so,  in  this  posBing 
over,  it  passes  over  conswiuently^  only  into  itself-     (Lk.  iii.  p.  268,) 

h  18  particularly  the  telafion  of  poknce  or  power  which  ha*  been  applied 
more  recently  to  the  Tjmnimts  of  Ihe  notion  :  the  notion  in  iU  immediacy 
wuH  named  the  Jird  pi>tence  ;  in  iU  otherwiseness  c)r  the  difference,  the 
particularising  tjf  itti  momenta,  the  iiccond^  and  in  its  retuni  into  self,  or  aa 
totality,  the  thin!  poknce.     (Lk,  i,  p.  393.) 

The  notion  which  Kant  has  set  up  in  the  d  priori  iynthdic  judgmtnU^ — 
the  notion  of  opposed  principles  which  are  eqtially  inseparable^  an  identity 
that  is  in  it«elf  unsepantt&l  dif-feren^e — belong?  to  what  is  grejit  and  im- 
perishable in  hie  philosophy.  This  notion,  as  it  is  the  notion  itself  and 
everything  in  itself  i^  the  notion,  is  indeeil  equally  present  in  perception. 
(Lk,  i.  p.  241-2.) 

Althrmgh  Kant  made  the  deep  observation  that  concerns  k  priori  sifnlhelic 
principles,  and  recognised  the  unity  of  sell -consciousness  a^*  their  root — 
recognisied,  that  h^  the  identity  of  the  notion  with  itself— he  took,  neveilhe- 
\  less,  the  matter  of  detail  just  from  formal  logk  as  given  ;  the  deduction,  then, 
I  ahoidd  of  necessity  have  been  the  demonstration  of  the  tranfiitir>Ti  of  ^aid 
simple  unity  of  gelf-conaciousneas  into  these  its  characterising  fonns  and 
dif-ferences ;  but  of  the  exposition  of  thii*  tndy  sjTithetic  movement^  of  the 
notion  thus  producing  itself,  Kant  has  spared  himself  llje  pains.   (Lk.  iii.  p.  282.) 

True  science  can  organise  itself  only  through  the  life  proi>cr  of  the  notion  ; 
this — the  peculiar  principle,  which  a  schema  would  merely  stick  on  outwardly 
— id  the  ^If-actuftting  soul  of  the  completed  content     (Phaenom.  p,  40.) 

Now  that  the  Kantian  triplicitif — only  re-discovered  Ijy  instinct  but  still 
dead,  still  uncomprehended — has  been  raitM^l  into  it*^  absolute  significance, 
and  80,  conseijuently,  now  thai  the  true  ftirm  1pi«  at  the  same  time  been  set 
up  in  its  true  matter^  and  that  there  has  been  established  the  notion  of 
Bcience,  &c,     (Phaenom.  p.  37.) 

*  The  categories  demonstrate  themselves  to  be  nothing  else  tliaii  the  series 
of  the  evolution  forms  of  the  notion,  and  that  not  just  of  any  notion,  but  of 
thi  mtvm  in  its  own  self.*    (P.  of  E.  ii.  43a) 

These  qtiotatious  will  raake  the  Hegelian  Notion,  and  all 
that  it  imports,  so  obvious, — as  it  were,  so  self-evident, — that 
little  merit  will  seem  to  be  left  for  any  one  who  shall  have 
signalised  this.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  from 
them  that  the  Might*  of  the  Notion  *  went  np*  to  ourselves: 
before  that  light  went  up,  they  were  all  of  them  read  repeatedly, 
but  till  til  at  light  went  tip  they  all  of  them  remained  nnyieldingly 
dark  If  we  are  right,  too,  though  read  repeatedly  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  yet  remain  dark  to  many  the  most  competent  readers 
themstilves.  Ai^'uii^  it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  lie  here  in 
one  focus ;  whereas  in  Hegel  they  lie  widely  apart  from  each  other, 
scattered  over  hundreds  of  pages.  Nor  is  it  to  be  less  considered 
that,  while  here  th«y  are  direct  and  express,  they  occur  in  Hegel 
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only  indirectly^  j>aTeniheticaUy,  accideiUally. — We  add  a  few  more 
such  passages  which  may  illustrate  special  points  in  the  one  opera- 
tion, nameable  exposition  of  the  notion;  and  we  feel  assured  thata^ 
perusal  of  *  Vom  Begriff  im  Allgemeinen/  at  the  beginniDg,  and 
of '  Die  absolute  Idee  *  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Logik, 
will  complete  conviction,  and  definitively  clinch  all  that  we  have 
in  this  respect  anywhere  said. 

To  be  held  fast  in  finiU  categoriest  i.«.,  in  the  yet  unreftolved  antiti 
(Eucjc  §  27.) 

The  antitbesis  exprease*!  in  immediacy  as  being  and  nothing.     (Eliicjc  §  ^7.) 

The  second  forms  coiiBtitute  a  sphere  in  its  differeiice,    (Encyc.  §  85.) 

The  ntgiitive,  determinatenesK,  the  rolation,  the  judgment,  and  all  the 
other  determinations  which  fall  undvr  the  second  moment,     (Lk»  iii.  p.  342.) 

That  the  totality  be  tet^  lo  thin  there  belongs  the  douhle  transition,  not  onljf| 
that  of  tlie  oii«  chamcter  into  its  other,  but  w|ua]ly  the  transition  of 
other,  its  return,  into  the  first,  .  ,  .  this  remark  on  the  necessity  of  the  ciouUi" 
transition   ]»  of  great  importance   for  the  whole  of  the  ecientific  method, 
(Lk.  I  p*  392.) 

It  Lb  one  of  the  most  important  intellections  to  know  and  hold  fast,  thU 
nature  of  the  reHexional  forma  considered*  that  tbeir  truth  consists  only  in 
their  correlation,  and  tbat  each,  consequently,  implies  the  other  in  ita  own 
very  notion  ;  without  this  knowledge  there  is  properly  possible  no  step  in 
philovsophy,     (Lk.  ii.  p.  66.) 

The  difference   (Unters^'hied)  is  the  whole  and  it.i  own  moment;  as  tbtf^ 
identity  is  ettually  its  whole  and  its  moment.    This  is  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  nature  of  reflexion,  and  as  th^  special  gTOwnd  proper  of  all  i 
and  Mif-movemerU.     Difference,  like  identity,  [these]  make  themselves  i 
eseplicaiioft^  because  as  reflexion  they  are  the  negative  correlation  with  the 
selves.     (Lk.  ii.  pp.  3B.a)» 

Kant  has  applied  the  in  finitely  important  fomi  of  triplicity,  how^ever  muck 
it  has  nianifeated  itjielf  with  him  only  first  of  all  as  a  formdl  8|3ark  of  light, 
not  to  the  genera  of  his  categories  (quantity,  f|uality,  &c.),  but  only  to  th«ir1 
species :  he  has,  consequently,   missed  the  third  to  quahty  and  quantity 
[measure],     (Lk.  i,  p.  3d6.) 

In  general,  every  real  is  in  its  beginning  an  only  immediate  identity  [and 
identity  —  Anyichseyn,  Being-in-self,  Lk.  ii-  p.  2U2]  ;  for  in  its  begimiing 
has  not  yet  oppocMid  and  develo[^>ed  the  moments  ;  on  one  side  not  yet 
imteied  iU*df  (as  though  reme^nbered  itself)  out  of  externality  ;  on  the  otlter 
tide  tlirough  its  own  movement  not  ytt  uHerul  (outered,  alietmtv^]}  and  pro- 
ducnl  iti^elf  out  of  intemality  ;  it  is  therefore  only  the  inner  as  qualifjfin^rntM 
counter  the  outer,  and  only  the  outer  as  tpmlifyingmjirt  conntex  the  inn^n 
It  is  thus  partly  only  an  immediate  being  ;  partly,  so  far  as  it  is  equally  the 
negativity  which  is  to  become  the  motive  of  the  niovement^  it  is  as  mch 

*  Sw  also  (Lk.  i.  p,  18)  the  substantial  content  that  han  the  distinction  in  U  of  a 
body  and  a  soul ;  the  soul  is  thij  Dotion  (thr<!c  pagc^  further,  too,  st  p.  21,  petbapa 
the  beat  pnssage  yet,  where  it  is  said  the  uotiou  its<5lf,  r.r.,  the  grotind  principle  ot 
tlio  particular  notions)  ? 
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essentially  only  an  inner.  In  every  natural,  scientific,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment generally  this  presents  itself,  and  this  is  essentially  to  be  recognised, 
that  the  first,  in  that  something  is  only  first  of  all  inwardly  or  in  its  notion^  is 
just  for  this  reason  only  its  own  immediate,  passive  Z>(w«yn  (existential  outness). 
So  the  relation  here  is  only  the  relation  an  sich  {in  itsdfjy  its  notion,  or  only 
inwardly.  But  on  this  account  again  it  is  only  the  eadUmaX^  immediate 
relation,  &c    (Lk.  ii.  p.  181.) 

Justification  and  support  will  be  found  in  these  extracts  for 
many  decisions  in  regard  to  the  moments  and  their  names  with 
which  the  Reader  may  now  be  familiar.  At  page  62  above, 
and  in  reference  to  an  extract  of  Kant  which  was  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  have  been  suggestive  to  Hegel,  it  was  remarked  of  the 
action  on  the  world  of  a  being  that  can  think,  that  it  would  amount 
to  a  projection  of  this  being  out  around  him,  so  that  the  other  would 
comb  to  be  only  the  stand  for  this  being's  qualities  thereon  dis- 
posed :  if  the  reader  will  consult  *  die  Idee  des.  Wahren,'  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Logic,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  singular 
truth  of  the  accidental  conception  ;  and  he  will  also  see  reason  to 
admire  Hegel  for  realising  this  side  of  the  notion  (for  it  is  a  side 
of  the  notion)  under  Erkennen  (cognition). 

At  page  610  of  Frantz  and  Hillert's  Hegelian  Extracts,  we  have 
the  following  from  the  Philosophy  of  Eeligion  (as  in  edition  1, 
which  is  sometimes  simpler  than  edition  2) : — 

The  third  is  the  abrogation  of  this  antithesis,  of  this  separation,  this  banish- 
ment of  the  subject  from  God,  the  realising  that  Man  feel  and  know  God 
within  himself,  raise  himself  as  this  subject  to  God,  give  himself  the  assur- 
ance, the  blessedness,  the  joy  to  have  God  in  his  heart,  to  be  united  with  God. 
This  is  the  Cultus  :  the  Cultus  is  not  merely  relation,  knowledge,  but  act ; 
the  action  to  give  himself  the  certainty,  that  Man  is  accepted  by  God,  received 
into  Grace.  The  simple  form  of  the  Cultus,  the  inner  Cultus,  is  Devotion, 
Worship — this  Mystic  thing,  the  unio  mystica. 

The  most  fervid  saint  that  ever  lived  could  give  no  better  and 
no  other  account  of  his  inner  experiences:  yet  here  we  are 
in  the  third  moment  of  the  notion !  The  development  of  the 
notion  through  its  ordinary  moments  has  led  us  to  this !  It  is 
fidelity  to  the  notion  and  its  own  accurate  language  that  has  given 
birth  to  this  fidelity  to  the  vital  feelings  and  expressions  of 
religion  ! 

The  last  extract  suggests  the  propriety  of  another  word  on  the 
Matter  of  Hegel — and  we  may  say  again,  in  passing,  that  his 
Origin  is  directly  from  Kant,  and  more  especially  from  Kant's 
Deduction  of  the  Categories  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  Unity 
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of  Apperception  and  the  fimdainental  Kantian  query  as  regards 
the  possibility  of  h  piiori  synthetic  judgments,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  mental  inferences  independent  of  any  reference  to 
the  facts  of  experience ;  his  Prhiciple  is  the  Concrete  Notion  so 
developed,  and  his  Form  or  Method  is  his  evolution  of  new 
Moments  to  the  production  of  a  new  Whole  by  means  of  extrica- 
tion, or  reflexion,  or  opposition  of  these  moments,  or  disposal  of 
them  according  to  the  triple  movement  constituted  by  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Reason,  or  however  else  we  may 
name  the  operation  indicated.*  As  regards  the  Matter^  we  may 
repeat  at  once,  that  it  consists  of  all  the  questions  which  have 
ever  in  any  sphere  been  regarded  as  philosopkicaL  Probably  no 
man  has  ever  studied  more  deeply  ttian  Hegel  the  progress  of 
humanity  in  regard  to  those  questions  which  it  puts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  explanation  as  respects  its  own  existence,  that  of  its 
world,  and  the  constituent  phenomena  of  both.  A  man  so  rich  in 
knowledge  of  the  real,  a  man  that  had  so  trained  liimself  in  the 
actual,  could  not  by  any  possibility  come  to  us  offering  only  what 
was  formal  or  formell,  and  without  concrete  nutriment  In  an 
age  that  exacts  such  scientific  requirements  as  the  present,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  man,  in  such  a  position,  and  with  such 
pretensions,  could  have  treated  of  such  interests  as  Logic  and 
Philosophy,  History  and  /Esthetic,  Morals,  Politics,  and  Ileligioo, 
with  no  result  but  that  of  an  arbitrary,  fanciful,  idle,  and  all  but 
unintelligible  systematisation,  and  without  any  addition  or  im- 
provement of  a  solid  and  substantial  nature.  This  is  wholly  in- 
credible: rather,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Hegel  has  said  what  will 
prove  for  many  a  day  almost  the  last  word  on  all  the  great  con- 
crete interests  for  which  alone  humanity  lives,  and  to  which  alone 
it  strives. 

In  logic,  to  consider  the  categories  alone  abstractly  and  in 
themselves,  is  a  glance  the  deepest  and  the  truest,  as  the  leading 
of  them  all  up  into  the  notion  and  the  idea  is  perhaps  the  rarest 
feat  yet  of  any  one  philosopher.  Consider  Being  alone !  What 
is  Being  ?  Driven  on  the  literary  hot-bed  which  is  given  us  at 
present,  we  are  all  geniuses  nowadays,  men  of  rapid  ideation  and 
symbolical  speech  (which,  I  suppose,  is  the  definition  of  this 
wonderful  thing  genius — often  the  perquisite  of  tlie  weakest),-^ 

•  The  t'X tract  from  Katit  (p.  60  aborc),  in  what  coticerns  purt  Bwwion  m  ; 
Syllogism,  may,  if  looked  tieeply  at,  manifest  itsvlf  as  Megern  pur€  Fonii,  aii4 
his  pure  Principle,  jmt re  Method,  pure  Matter,  atid  eTen  jmrv  Origin* 
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and  at  the 


first  touch  of  the 


question,  we  soar  away  up  on 

Vorstellung,  on  imagination,  away  up,  up  to  the  Empyrean  in 
search  of  the  unimaginable— big  at  heart— but  to  return  presently 
drooping — with  nothing  I  This  is  Vorstelhuig,  The  notion 
however,  is  a  cool  old  swordsman,  takes  time,  moves  not  from  the 
spot,  and  looks  at  the  thiufi     What   is   Being?   it  says,— why 

'Being  is  %\mf\j preserice  absolutely  indefinite — equally  iVb^ At ?i^ — 
hiity  this  time,  a  seen  nothing.  Being  is  all  in  general,  and  no  one 
thing  in  particular ;  and  Nothing  is  no  one  thing  in  particular — 
and  also  all  in  general,  for  the  Nothing  that  is  no  one  thing  in 
particular  has  not  destroyed  a  single  dust-point  of  the  all^  which 
just  remains  after  as  before.  What  is,  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be :  we  are  in  presence  of  the  infinite*     Nay,  this  infinite  as  much 

kis  nwt  as  it  IS.     The  is  to  tlie  was  is  another,  the  was  is  not. 

"  ITnchanged  identity  exists  not  even  in  a  dream.  The  is,  to  know 
itself — even  to  continue  itself — must  otJier  itself,  must  become  fwt. 
Not,  Not,  Not,  are  the  links  of  the  circle  of  Identity :  only  by 
Not,  Not,  Not,  is  Identity  preserved.  Truly  to  think  these  thoughts, 
truly  to  think  Identity  and  Difl'erence,  but — snh  specie  cEtemitatis — 
is,  in  ultimate  result,  to  develop  the  System  of  Hegel  The  Hegelian 
notiom  are  parallel  to  the  Vorstellungen,  the  myths,  of  all  concrete 
history:  Chaos  is  Seyn,  Creation  is  Daseyn,  Christianity  (Vision, 
Love,  Submission,^ — Intelligence,  Union  with  God,  Immortality) 
is  Fiirsichseyn.  And  this  series  is  but  Simple  Apprehension, 
Judgment,  and  Eeason,  the  one,  single,  and  sole-existent  logical 
throb!  But  we  must  renounce  any  attempt  to  present  more  ol' 
the  sptdal  matter,  io  the  meantime,  than  has  been  already  presented 
in  the  two  sections  from  the  Logic,  and  in  the  various  extracts 
which  have  occurred  to  be  inserted  here  and  there.  Before  pass- 
ing on  to  certain  concluding  general  statements  and  illustrative 
applications,  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  saying  again,  that 
the  matter  of  Metaphysic,  Logic,  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  of 
Psychology,  Morals,  Politics,  Religion,  History,  Criticism,  Art,  has 
all,  or  mostly  all,  been  exhaustively  considered  by  Hegel,  and  if 
presented  in  freedom  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  would 
speedily  convince  all  men  who  cared  to  inquire,  of  his  philosophical 
mastery.  Nay,  if  even  the  Hegelian  notion  were  proved  (which 
would  require  such  another  industry  as  Haym's,  hut  on  qiiUc  another 
platform  of  vision)  an  artifice,  a  poem,  and  a  dream,  the  state  of 
the  case  would  remain  substantially  the  same.  As  to  that,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  admitted,  that  the  Hegelian  notion  has  yet  to  receive 
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the  guarantee  of  a  competent  jury  who  will  decide  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  goes  together  in  the  end,  as  Hegel  says^  with  notion 
ordinarily  i4^d  (if  not  sccn)^  and  constitutes,  at  the  same  time,  the' 
principle  of  perception. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  Hegel's 
object  was  truth.     '  Tliat  to  which/  he  says,  *  in  my  philosophical 
efforts,  I  have  wholly  striven  and  strive,  is  the  scientific  cogni- 
tion of  truth.'     His  works,  he  tells  us.  *  have  been  many  years 
thought  through,  and  with  all  earnestness  of  the  object  and  of  scien- 
tific requirements  worked  through!    He  would  *  seek  truth  but  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  relations  inherent  in 
thought  itself,  which  are  the  uniting  and  determining  element  of 
every  matter  (Inhalt)/*     A  great  motive  of  his  action  ia  'the 
misunderstanding,  that  the  inade<|uacy  of  the  finite  categories  to 
truth   brings  with  it  the  impossibility   of  objective  knowledge, 
from  which  misunderstanding  the  right  is  inferred  to  speak  and 
pronounce  from  feeling  and  subjective  opinion,  so  that,  in  place   * 
of  proof,  there  step  forward  asseverations  and  the  recountments 
of    what    is    found   as   facts   in   consciousness ;    and    the   more 
uncritical  this  is,  it  is  considered  the  pui^r/     To  Hegel  philo- 
sophy is  *the  reconciliation  which  the  spirit  solemnises  of  itself 
with  itself;*  and  this  is  accomplished  by  *the  restoration  of  that 
absolute  mnleni  (Grehalt)  beyond  which  thought  at  first  struggled 
and  set  itself  out,  but  a  reconciliation  in  the  freest  and  most 
native  element  of  the  spirit/     (Passages  in  commencement  of 
Prefaces  to  second  and  third  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia)     The 
theory,  then,  that  would  conceive  Hegel's  operations  to  root  in 
fancy,  and  to  consist  of  express  eflfbrts  towards  an  intentional 
artefact,  is  exceedingly  absurd  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth. 
Never  could  human  being  more  zealously  receive  the  torch  from 
his  predecessor,  or  more  conscientiously  strive  to  pasa  it  brighter  to 
him  that  should  succeed.     To  name  Hegel's '  Philosophiren '  *  Phan- 
tasiren'  is  the  most  monstrous  injustice.     Concretely  viewed,  his 
action  is  but  the  necessaiy  historical  reaction  and  complement  to 
the  Illumination.     In  his  youth  he  had  shared  the  ardour  of  that 
movement ;  he  had  as  keenly  felt  as  any  one  the  pang  of  intelli- 
gence,  indignant  at    the    monstrous    contradictions    which    em 
interested  superstition  sought  to  impose  on  it ;  and  in  that  sense 
he  had  for  long,  laborious  years,  though  entirely  by  himself  and 

*  In  temiB  of  Hume,  tbia  amounta  to  saying  th&t  Rdtdiona  of  IdeoM  ccmstitQt* 
the  veritably  iitiportant  elemetit  in  ^11  Matiers  of  FaeL 
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for  himself,  worked  and  written.  It  preseotly  became  evident  to 
him,  however,  that  it  would  be  his  duty  and  his  task,  not — with 
the  shallow  enlightenment  and  frivolous  gaiety  of  the  thoughtless — 
to  push  that  movement  to  its  ultimate  consummation  in  an 
identification  of  man  with  the  monkey,  and  of  both  with  tlie 
unintelligible,  baseless,  and  fortuitous  atoms  of  an  unintelligible, 
baseless,  and  fortuitous  universe, — but  to  find  such  correction  and 
complement  for  the  false  and  one-sided  extreme  of  the  Illumina- 
tion aa  would  restore  the  equilibrium  of  concrete  fact.  The 
danger  became  presently  plain  to  him^ — the  danger  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  society,  of  its  complete  retrocession  into  barbarism  before 
the  attacks  of  an  absolutely  enlighiened  but  utterly  irrational 
understanding.  The  light  which  the  Illumination  had  turned 
upon  our  whole  human  heritage  of  time  was  become,  he  saw,  a 
flame  to  devour  God  was  to  be  burned  out  of  us,  the  soul  was 
to  be  burned  out  of  us ;  we  were  to  be  left  in  presence  only  of  the 
material  elements,  ourselves  a  material  calx, 

—Apart  from  the  theoretical  world,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  the 
same  movement  at  work  in  the  practical  world.  What  is  the 
principle  of  the  economical  enlightenment  of  the  day  ?  Self-will ; 
and  for  the  realisation  of  self-will  the  destruction  of  every  realisa- 
tion of  universal  wiU.  Now,  what  is  that  but  the  dissolution  of 
society — what  is  that  but  the  reduction  of  all  to  an  infinitely 
disconnected,  inorganic  atomism  of  irresponsible  seffs?  Self- 
government  is  the  word,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  individual  will, 
the  false  will,  is  to  govern  itself  into  the  true  will,  into  the 
universal  will,  into  God's  will,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  individual 
will,  listening  only  to  its  own  self-will,  its  own  subjective  interest, 
is  to  govern  and  prescribe  the  universal  will — a  universal  will, 
however,  which  were  then  chaos.  Yet  there  are  men  of  the  most 
undeniable  talent,  and  in  occupation  of  very  responsible  places, 
who  openly  avow  and  with  all  their  heart  promote  this  principle. 
They  look  forward  with  exultation  to  that  day  of  freedom,  to  that 
day  of  light  at  length,  '  when  we  shall  doctor  and  parson  our- 
selves/ *  To  doctor  and  parson  ourselves  is  not  to  them  a 
proposition  of  sheer  dementia,  but  an  axiom  of  enlightenment- 
enlightenment  so  advanced  that  it  is  only  too  advanced  for  its  own 
generation !  But  why  should  we  not  also  lawyer  ourselves, 
banker  ourselves,  police  ourselves  ?     A  large  section  of  the  com- 

*  This,  writtcD  in  1S64,  referred  to  the  actiml  word«  of  an  accepted  public 
authority  tbeo. 
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munity  would  rejoice  in  the  enlightenment  and  liberality  that 
would  relieve  it  of  the  incubus  of  a  police.     Strange  how  the 
gorges  of  some  of  these  enlightened  individuals  indignantly  rise  at 
this  as  at  a  palpable  absurdity  foisted  into  the  place  of  their  owd 
immaculate  wisdom !     We  would  parson  ouraelves,  they  say,  we 
would  doctor  ouraelves,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  any  prescrip- 
tion of  the  age  at  which  a  child  shall  he  allowed  to  labour  is  an 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  trade ;  but  we  must  not  speak  of 
attempting  to  police  ourselves, — thai  is  going  too  far.     They  say 
this,  and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  they  have  still 
spoken  as  rational  beings!     If  they  adopt  the  principle  of  self- 
will,  they   adopt  a   principle  absolutely   subjective^   there   is    no 
guarantee    of    agreement   possible    between   any   two   whatever 
What  is  going  too  far  to  A.  is  not  going  far  enough  to  B,,  aud 
there  is  no  oracle  (criterion)  that  shall  ultimately  and  definitively 
decide.     If  they  say,  Oh,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  self-will  is 
to  be  absolutely  trusted  j  they  have  opened  the  door  to  univereal 
will — they  have  altered  their  tbrmula  from  ilu:  unit  for  itsdf^  to 
ike-  unit  for  the  wlwle.     Instead  of  a  subjective  principle,  they  have 
now  set  up  an  objective  principle ;  and  with  such  there  is  the 
certainty  of  agreement,  system,  organisation  in  the  end.     Con* 
sistency  of  thought  would  teach  them  to  see  and  understand  this; 
but  in  their  devotion  to  the  principles  they  have  inherited,  they 
cannot  bring  their  thoughts  together.     Point   out,  for  example, 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  maxim,  Let  the  individual  seek  his  own 
self-interest,   this   unit   and    that    unit   have   injured    the    com- 
munity, vdth  punishment   to    themselves,   it   may   be, — and,   it 
also    may    be,   witkoid    punishment    to    themselves, — ^it    is    not 
uncommon  to  be  answered :  Oh,  the  unit  will  find  in  the  end 
that  the  general  interest  is  its  own  interest.     Now,  they  who  so 
answer,  are    quite    unconscious  that    they    have    just    reversed 
the   very   principle  in   which   they   so   implicitly   believe.     The 
community  is  best  served  by  the  individual  serving  hiuiBelf,  is 
surely  not    the   same    proposition    as,  The    individual   ia    besl 
served  by  serving  the  community.     Rufc  it  is  on  the  difference  of 
these  propositions  that  the  whole  case  we  seek  to  make  out  rests. 
The  former  is  a  subjective  principle,  and  incapable  of  any  one 
specific  assignment  or  determinate  appointment   whatever;  tbe 
latter  is  an  objective  principle,  and  contains  within  it  the  entire 
organisation  of  society*     The  one  is  the  principle  of  Self-will — 
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Slavery;  the  other,  the  principle  of  the  Universal  Will — 
Liberty. 

On  what  thin  abstractions  this  Enlightenment  sometimes  inflates 
itself !  Demand  and  Supply,  for  example, — this  phrase  is  used 
as  if  it  possessed  in  itself  power — as  if  it  fulfilled  functions,  per- 
formed operations,  achieved  results.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  Demand  and  Supply — what  is  so  named — ^is  in  itself 
utterly  empty,  utterly  untrue.  To  be  true, — it  presupposes  a  con- 
crete system  and  actually  at  work ;  it  is  this  system  alone  which 
is  its  truth,  and  without  this  system  it  is  an  idle  phrase  :  without 
this  system,  indeed,  it  is  a  phrase  which  would  never  occur  to  be 
used.  Demand  and  Supply  was  the  inexorable  law  to  which  the 
universe  must  submit ;  America  was  par  excellence  the  land  which 
recognised,  honoured,  and  obeyed  such  principles:  yet,  because 
the  negroes  of  Central  Africa  sell  each  other,  this  well-principled 
America  rushes  into  a  war  and — in  cotton — negates  the  law.  It 
is  something  else  than  Demand  and  Supply  that  has  worked  and 
works  here  then :  not  but  that  America  is  still  true  to  the  great 
principle  of  Self-will, — so  true  that  she  has  here  broken  down  and 
put  an  end  to  a  concrete  system  in  her  own  midst,  through  which, 
in  a  particular  instance,  the  abstractions  of  Demand  and  Supply 
had  a  filling  of  fact.  Demand  may  now  *  burst  its  wind  *  in  Man- 
chester, and  Supply  die  of  glut  in  Charleston;  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  concrete  system  to  reunite  the  pair.*  In  short,  the 
formal  generality  that  describes,  is  no  substantial  principle  that 
animates  and  moves ;  and  Demand  and  Supply,  as  no  more  than 
a  naming,  has  but  an  abstract  reference  to  temporary  complexes 
which  are  a  prey  to  thousandfold  contingency. 

Said  Enlightenment,  nevertheless,  enjoys  at  this  moment  the 
most  triumphant  of  reputations.  Illustrious  Statesmen  boast  to 
have  imbibed  it,  all  Politicians  swear  by  it,  and  most  Newspaper 
Editors  live  by  it.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  explain  this.  The  Illu- 
mination is  an  historical  movement,  there  is  much  truth  in  it,  we 
accept  it  on  the  whole, — only,  we  would  see  into  it,  we  would 
know  its  limits  and  conditions,  we  would  ascertain  the  higher 
truth  into  which  it  must  be  absorbed.  Now,  as  it  is  with  the 
Whole,  the  Illumination  in  general,  so  it  is  with  a  part,  this  illu- 
mination in  particular.  This  part  brought  its  light  also,  and  what 
it  lit  was  not  all  found  good.  How  could  it  ?  Was  it  at  all  likely 
that  the  arrangements  which  suited  Feudalism,  a  state  of  war, 
*  In  the  time  of  the  war. 
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would  be  found  to  suit  Industrialism,  a  atate  of  peace  ?    The  light 
once  thrown,  then,  the  discrepancy  was  visible,  and  of  late  we 
have  done  little  else  than  throw  off,  much  to  the  gain  of  Indus- 
trialism,— the  obsolete  provisions  of  Feudalism,     It  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  praise  of  the  particular  illumination  in  question, — 
Mr  Buckle  intimates  as  much, — ^Mr  Buckle  himself  acknowledges^ 
with  satisfaction  that  all  reform  as  yet  is  but  an  undoing  of  whi 
an   ig7W7'ant   (!)  past   had   done.     Nor — eo   far   as   Feudalism  is 
opposed  to  Industrialism — would  we  willingly  be  understood  to 
think  otherwise  here ;  we  accept  the  relative  demonstrations 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith ;  and  we  rejoice  as  sincerely  as  another 
in  the  advantages  which  have  been  accruing  to  industrialism  froc 
reformation  or  repeal,  and  in  special  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  Feudalism.     What  we  seek  to  make  plain  is  only— besides  the 
true  nature  of  its  abstract  principle — the  peculiarity  of  that  con- 
crete material  in  battle  with  which  it  has  earned  its  fame. 

As  regards  the  principle,  what  we  have  said  can  be  made  goodi 
also  from  another  point  of  view.  As  part  and  parcel  of  the  Dlu- 
mination.  Political  Economy  can  have  at  bottom  no  principle  but 
the  Right  of  Private  Judgment  But  in  this  element  the  con- 
siderations are  not  merely  theoretical :  they  concern  action ;  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  here  brought  into  application  with 
individual  commodity.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  word  priv 
becomes  much  more  strongly  concentrated  in  this,  a  sphere 
action,  than  in  others  that  bear  only  on  theory  and  belief.  That 
Political  Economy  should  openly  set  up  self-will  as  its  principle, 
was  in  such  relations  obviously  irresistible.  Nevertheless,  that  it 
was  private  judgment  that  was  in  question  ought  not  to  ha^e 
'  escaped  notice  ;  and  judgment  applied  to  the  interests  of  Politic 
Economy ,^that  is,  to  the  stewardship  of  the  nation, — is  competent 
to  a  system  only,  to  an  organisation,  the  necessity  of  which  shall 
be  reason.  There  is  possible,  then,  a  true  Science  of  Political 
Economy,  which  shall  boast  not  only  to  be  it^aiive  of  the  past, 
hut  positive  of  the  present,  and  in  its  tendency,  therefore,  certiora- 
tive  of  the  future.  This  science,  then,  shall  cease  to  l>6  destruclivf 
and  become  constructive;  nor  will  it  set  up  the  merely  subjective 
principle  of  self-will,  but  honestly  and  strenuously  strive  forv 
to  the  realisation  of  the  objective  principle  of  universal 
Then,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  a  stewardship  of  the  nation,  but 
look  at  the  chaos  I 

Political  Economy  is  usually  treated  of  under  four  divisions,  i 
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last  of  which  (Oonsumptaon),  however,  has  no  prescripts  that  can- 
not be  included  under  the  first  The  objects  of  this  science, 
therefore,  may  be  all  included  under  Production,  Exchange,  and 
Distribution ;  a  classification  that  falls  out  not  very  diverse  from 
the  triplicity  of  the  notion.  Distribution  as  yet  belongs  very 
much  to  a  region  of  doubt  and  difficulty — in  every  view,  and  may 
be  passed  over  at  present  But  how  does  the  principle  of  self-will 
work  as  regards  the  two  spheres  of  Production  and  Exchange  t 
We  can,  of  course,  in  this  place,  not  expound,  but  only  suggest 
Well,  in  these  days  is  there  not  a  tendency  for  self-will  to  pene- 
trate and  render  rotten  every  article  of  Production^  and  have  we 
not  infinitely  more  difficulty  to  save  ourselves  from  this  enemy 
than  even  from  our  rats?  Let  us  consider  the  colour  of  our 
clothes  alone,  or  let  us  ask  simply  on  what  principles  any  farmer 
raises  his  potatoes.  As  regards  Exchange,  again,  is  there  not  at 
present  a  very  large  class  who  live  by  intercepting  and  laying 
their  own  toll  on  commodities, — who  live,  as  it  were,  by  taldng 
rides  on  commodities — through  their  Capital  ?  These  men  pro- 
duce not,  they  merely  put  the  consumer  to  the  expense  of  their 
rida  The  expense  is  the  least  part  of  the  damage :  the  active 
centres  of  immorality  that  are  thus  generated,  this  is  the  great 
point  We  hear  the  purest  disciples  of  Political  Economy  as 
it  is,  speak  themselves  with  positive  terror  of  the  threatened 
*  pestilential  influence  of  these  mushroom-moneyed  men.'  And, 
indeed,  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  terror.  There  seems 
n^idly  growing  up  among  us  a  spurious  middle  class  tp  which 
our  legislators  themselves  pay  deference,  asking  their  advice  in  crises 
<j|  actual  government,  as  if  they — in  their  political  economy — 
were  the  depositaries  of  all  wisdom.  This  class  is  not  so  much 
constituted  by  honourable  and  thrifty  producers,  as  by  bold  and 
crafty  commodity-riders,  unscrupulous  contractors,  lucky  colonists, 
&c.  Now  what  is  the  life  of  such  people  ?  In  one  word,  it  con- 
sists of  the  coarse  brutality  and  vulgar  insolence  of  expenditure 
and  display.  Uneducated,  unrefined,  unpleasant  persons  they 
often  are,  who  see  the  clothes  you  have  on,  and  remark  on  the 
jewelry  your  wife  wears ;  yet  they  push  into  parliament  and  infect 
their  neighbourhood  with  the  emulation  of  expense.  Now  these 
are  a  class,  so  far,  of  Political  Economy's  own  making,  and  they  are 
poisonous  and  deranging  in  the  highest  degree.  They  presume  on 
the  breadth  of  platform  their  money  extends  to  them.  Merit — 
as  it  is  called — merit,  in  comparison,  is  rebuked  into  the  cold 
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shade  by  such  categories  as,  He  lives  at  the  Clarendon — ^he  paid! 
so-and-so  for  his  brougham  !     True  it  is  that  evils  are  not  without 
compensation,  and  that  there  is  a  reaction  against  this  class  on 
the  part  of  ffenitemen,  as  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  barbarity 
of  the  time  on  the  part  of  the  gentle  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  oFi 
of  a  later  period.     Many  of  our  best  writers  reflect  this  at  present, 
as  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Kiugsley,  Kinglake  (whose  chapter 
as  against  the  coup  (rSiai  is  but  a  manifesto  of  the  principles  of  » ^ 
brave  English  gentleman  as  he  is  now).     We  would  suggest,  then, 
that  Production  and  Exchange,  as  they  work  at  present,  exhibit 
notliing  of  system,  or  generalisation,  union,  arrangement,  reason^ , 
but  form  together  the  wide-weltering  chaos  of  a  disintegrated  and 
irresponsible  Atomism.     Will  any  one  pretend  that  the  steward- 
ship of  a  nation  is  best  performed  in  such  a  miscellaneous  aod^ 
promiscuous  fashion  as  this  ? 

Political  Economy,  then,  would  it  really  be  Political  Economy, 
and  prove  adequate  to  the  national  stewardship,  must  reject  this , 
its  principle  of  Self-will,  and  adopt  instead  the  principle  of  Uni- 
versal Will.     Indeed^  Political  Economy  itself  shows  a  dim  sense 
of  this  in  that  very  answer  which  we  have  seen  already  as  regards, 
the  unit  finding  out  in  the  end  that  the  interest  of  the  community  is 
its  own  also.     This  answer  amounts  to — The  true  universal  will 
is  the  true  individual  will     What  we  would  point  out,  however^ 
is,  that  while  Political  Economy— at  least  as  very  generally  ad- 
vocated— has  never  made  this  principle  plain  to  itself,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  held  by  the  opposite,  it  offers — so  holding — ^no  field  J 
for  the  realisation  of  the  former.     It  would  work  out  the  universal  | 
will,  we  shall  say,  and  it  is  sincere  in  believing  that  the  true  me 
to  that  end  is  to  leave  the  individual  to  his  own  interests,  which ^ 
he  will  hud  sooner  or  later  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity.    We  willingly  grant  also  that  this  is  perfectly  true,  and 
that  the  means  are  perfectly  adequate^ — could  the  individual  but 
live  long  enough.    But  just  here  lies  the  rub :  the  individual  cannot 
live  long  enough.    It  is  quite  certain  t\mt  a  perfect  experience  would 
make  us  all  genikmcn,  in  the  sense  which  has  been  already  partly j 
indicated,  tliat  is,  scljiess ;  so  setlless,  that  the  very  self  we  should 
assert — if  in  any  way  obliged  to  assert  self — would  be  the  universal, 
aud  not  the  individual  self,  our  self,  the  objective  one — bur  not 
our  self,  the  subjective  one.    It  is  certainly  best  that  a  man  should' 
freely  grow  into  manhood  by  the  influences  of  his  own  uatuntl 
life.     But  how  if  he  have  not  time  enough,  or  how  if  he  should 
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individually  so  constituted  as  to  be — of  himself — incapable  as 
regards  such  growth  ?  Has  Eeason  nothing  to  say,  then  ?  The 
ligaments  of  vows  are  not  in  general  to  be  recommended,  but  they 
have  saved  many  a  man.  Is  there  no  system  of  Reason  demon- 
strable that  would  train  and  discipline  and  school  a  man  into  his 
own  true  manhood  ?  Is  all  organisation  hopeless,  must  we  be 
simply  left  each  of  us  to  hia  own  self-will  ?  We  know  that  we 
are  not  in  point  of  fact  so  leftj  we  know  tliat  there  is  the  Govern- 
mentv&c. ;  but  we  deny  tfiat  it  is  competent  to  Political  Economy — 
largely  as  at  present — to  allude  to  tbis^  for  that  Political  Economy 
would  reduce  Governinent  to  the  Police — ^a  Police,  too,  wholly 
subject  to  the  will  of  its  objects,  and  these  objects  being  stimulated 
into  activity  by  express  injunctions  to  follow  out  their  own  self- 
interests.  Nay,  we  might  say  that  in  that  case  Political  Economy 
has  no  right  to  speak  of  Go%^ernment  at  all,  for  no  Government 
could  long  exist  side  by  side  with  the  principle  of  Self-will — Is 
there  no  means  of  expressly  guiding  forward  Self-will  into  Uni- 
versal Will  by  human  reason,  or  for  that  consummation  must  it 
be  simply  left  to  itself  and  the  path  of  natural  instinct  ?  We  do 
not  make  the  most  of  Nature  anywhere  else  by  leaving  it  to  it-self: 
our  gains  everywhere  else  are  brought  about  by  empaling  natural 
contingency  within  rational  necessity.  Are  we  to  despair  of  a 
similar  method  in  application  to  the  natural  man  ?  Compare  the 
man  that  comes  as  it  were  direct  from  the  furrow  with  him,  the 
son  of  a  good  house,  who  is  bred — who  from  the  cradle  upwards 
feeds  and  fills  on  Inhalt,  the  Inhalt  of  experience  inherited,  of 
experience  acquired,  by  his  parents !  The  former  enters  on  the 
world  in  mere  natural  immediacy,  absolutely  abstract ;  his  action 
is  a  series  of  blunders,  he  has  all  to  learn  ;  he  is  a  boy  at  forty,  at 
fifty,^ — perhaps  he  drops  into  the  grave  *  an  exasperated  stripling 
of  three-score  years  and  ten.'  Not  so  the  other — (actual  exceptions 
subvert  not  the  ideal  rule) — he  is  a  man  from  his  majority,  and 
thenceforward  does  the  work  of  a  man.  Here  we  see  how  the 
Family  acts  in  converting  mere  nature  into  reason,  and  may  be 
led  by  its  example  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  like  function 
on  the  part  of  Government  as  well  The  method  of  the  Family, 
however,  is  not  to  leave  the  individual  to  his  own  self-will  and  the 
casual  experience  of  natural  life,  but,  through  the  aliment  of  an 
objective  reason,  as  it  were,  objectively  deposited,  to  develop  into 
full  stature  the  true  or  universal  will  which  is  implicit  in  the 
natural  will,  the  self-will  of  every  human  being*    As  is  the  method 
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of  the  Family,  so  then  must  be  that  of  tlie  Government  Nay, 
the  rudest  Government  that  ever  existed  had  no  principle  at 
bottoiu  hut  the  conversion  of  self-will  into  universal  wilL  The 
first  st€p,  the  first  stir  to  Society,  ties  a  knot  on  self-will,  cut«  a 
knot  from  universal  will.  Only  in  a  state  of  nature,  only  among  | 
men  anthropoid  merely — call  them  Gorillas  if  you  will — ^do  we 
find  the  principle  of  the  Political  Economy  of  the  day  at  home  at 
last  It  is  perfectly  natural,  then,  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  stir  of  late  about  the  Monkey*  The  Illumination  with  the 
light  of  the  Kight  of  PHvate  Judgment  was  destined  to  reach  do 
less  a  consummation.  So  it  delights  to  humiliate,  in  the  triumph 
of  its  own  intelligence,  the  dullards  who  pretend  still  to  find  bread 
in  tradition,  consoling  its  own  self  when  it  sighs — for  it  will  sigh 
—by  contemplation  of  the  all  of  things,  through  dissipation  of 
heat  and  mechaiiical  energy,  speedily  at  rest,  a  cold  opaque  idle 
bulk,  in  the  centre  of  a  cold  opaque  idle  space^ — and  so  for  ever — 
a  useless,  unlighted  universe  left  to  blank  time  and  its  own  use- 
less, unlighted  self! — These  are  the  latest  results  of  the  Illumina- 
tion ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  accepted  and  held  true,  there  is  just 
no  more  to  be  said ;  there  need  not  be  talk  any  longer  of  self- will, 
or  universal  will,  or  government  at  all ;  there  is  hut  one  conclu- 
sion :  let  those  who  can  enjoy  the  senses  continue  to  enjoy  them ;  let 
those  who  cannot,  take  aconite,  like  Aristotle  (if  true),  and  go  to  bed- , 

But  suppose  we  determine  not  to  accept  these  results,  perhaps 
we  had  better  determine  also  to  be  just  done  at  last  and  altogether 
with  the  Illumination  as  the  Illumination.  The  wide  welter  of 
lonely,  isolated  atoms  produced  by  it — each  miserablei  all  miser- 
able, divorced  from  Substance — is  painful  to  look  at.  Why,  books 
themselves,  which  formerly  were  as  our  cells  of  sacred  fire,  are 
now  bound  on  the  same  commercial  voyage  as  all  the  rest;  they 
are  but  counters,  and  take  rank  by  the  amount  they  stand  for:  we 
ask  now,  not  how  much  of  the  hUal  do  they  contain,  but  how 
much  of  the  Real  will  they  bring  ?  Perhaps,  then,  we  had  better 
declare  completely  off  with  the  Illumination,  and  turn  to  see  if 
there  can  be  any  lielp  elsewhere, 

Hegel  demonstrates,  by  History  and  otherwise,  the  tiid  of  man 
to  be  Freedom.  Now,  it  must  be  said  tliat  the  first  step  lo 
Freedom — atid  ibis  has  been  said  by  Aristotle^ — is  material  possea-, 
sion.  We  owe  Industrialism,  then,  however  misguided,  siocere' 
thanks  for  the  immense  mass  of  materiai  commodity  it  has  of  late 
realised;  we  possess  there  a  most  indispensable  magazine  for  tbo 
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future.  That  this  magazine  is  for  the  future,  however,  rather  than 
for  the  present,  is  the  proof  that  Industrialism  is  as  yet  misguided: 
who  is  there  as  yet  that  enjoys  Freedom  through  it — is  there  a 
soul  on  this  earth  at  present  so  situated  as  regards  material  posses- 
sion that  he  is  free  from  apprehension  ? 

Und  die  Sorge,  die  mehr  als  selbst  mir  das  Uebel  verhasst  ist ! 

By  Freedom,  however,  Hegel  means  specially  the  realisation  of 
the  universal  will ;  and  his  system  must  be  regarded  as  the  path 
of  Philosophy  to  that  end.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  on  sufficient 
consideration,  that  we  have  reason  to  disapprove  either  of  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  word,  or  of  the  method  proposed  for  the 
realisation  of  the  thing.  If  Philosophy  have  reached  at  length,  as 
Hegel  asserts,  the  position  of  a  Science — if  it  be  now  Wisdom, 
and  no  longer  simply  the  love  of  Wisdom — if,  in  fact,  it  be  really 
the  Science  of  Science,  the  knowledge  of  knowledge, — where  else 
can  we  ever  hope  to  find  any  better  promise  for  the  realisation  in 
question  ?  Hegel's  books,  however,  are  a  hard  road  and  a  long : 
is  there  no  short  cut — is  there  no  single  practical  principle  com- 
petent to  act  at  once  as  criterion,  as  test,  as  guide  ? — Ten  years 
ago,  in  a  little  medical  essay,  we  proposed  for  this  very  function— 
Health. 

We  live  at  present  mostly  for  material  enjoyment;  material 
possession  is  held  up  as  the  only  reward,  the  only  success ;  and 
human  eflfort,  accordingly,  hunts  such  game  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  Attainment,  however,  it  is  found  on  trial,  rarely 
satisfies.  Life  is  passed  between  two  fevers — the  first  of  inflam- 
mation and  of  struggle,  the  last  of  typhus  and  despair.  Hence 
the  rush  to  and  fro  of  the  ignoble  at  present,  as  of  maddened 
animals  stung  by  gadflies;  hence  the  profound  dejection,  the  cloud, 
that  sits  for  ever  on  the  nobler.  It  is  a  false  end  we  seek, — it  is 
a  false  life  we  lead, — and  we  owe  both  to  the  Aufklanuig, 
Atomistic  Spannung,  mutual  atomistic  repulsion, — abstract  Self- 
will, — material  Greed  :  what  other  fruits  could  a  science  so-called, 
born  of  denial  of  the  universal,  born  of  destruction,  bear  ?  We 
are  all  now  absolutely  disintegrated,  absolutely  separated, 
absolutely  unsympathetic  units.  Each,  absolutely  excludent 
of  others.,  absolutely  includent  of  self,  is  simply  desperate.  We 
live  for  the  senses,  and  die.  Mere  life  is  the  whole ;  there  is  no 
end  to  work  out,  no  noble  purpose  to  fulfil,  there  is  no  Beyond  ! 
Formerly,  the  world  had  an  object ;  it  was  a  scheme  of  probation. 
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of  which  all  partook,  in  which  all  united,  to  which  the  Whole 
helped  the  Part     It  is  so  no  longer:  it  is  a  distracted  ant-hill^  ixki 
hlind  physical  ferment     The  Illuiiiinaiion  could  have  no  other  J 
end     But  is  there  no  cure  ?     Will  life  again  never  come  to  havei 
the  meaning  of  probation  ?     Will  man  again,  indeed,  never  comei 
just  to  live  as  in  a  meaning  ?     Is  it  impossible  to  restore  humanity,  I 
and  *  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die  ?  *     Now,  in  efiect,  Kant  and  Hegel ' 
have  lived  for  no  other  end  than  this  that  ia  here  indicated :  both 
would  complete  the  side  of  materialism,  animalism,  at  which  the* 
Illumination  is  now  nakedly  arrived  at  length,  by  the  other  side 
of  idealism,  spiritualism,  which  ia  found  to  be  equally  authentic 
the  moment  we  turn  from  perception  as  perception  to  thought  as 
thought     And  surely  this  is  a  very  coarse  conclusion,— Unless  I' 
touch,  I  will  not  believe;  only  what  I  hold  in  my  hand  is,     Kant 
and  Hegel,  then,  in  one  word,  would  restore  Faith.    The  path  to 
the  new  world  is  necessarily  through  them.     Nevertheless,  it  ia  in 
the  same  interest  that  we  would  suggest  here  an  application  to  the 
general  problem  of  the  yirinciple  of  Health.     Having  health,  we 
should  be  happy ;  having  health,  we  should  know  we  were  in  the 
right     Then  health  is  a  something  known,  it  ia  a  tangible  object; 
there  are  means  to  it,  it  can  be  worked  to.    Suppose  Government 
were  but  as  a  Board  of  Health,  with  no  object  but  the  health  of 
the  Community — with  no  duty  but  to  do  for  the  individual  in 
that   direction  what   the   individual   could  not   do  for  himself! 
Health  is  the  outward  sign  of  Freedom  ;  health  is  the  realisation 
of  the  Universal  Will.     Health   as  a  practical  principle^ — for  it 
demands  conditions,  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  &c.,  as  well  as 
physical — is  adequate  to  bring  into  a  focus,  into  a  single  point  of 
action,  all  the  great  interests  which  philosophy  demonstrates  in 
the  constitution  of  humanity.     Man  is  a  triple  thread  of  cognition, 
emotion,  volition;  on  that  triplicity  is  his  whole  world  disposed  ; 
and  health  may  be  set  at  once  as  sign  and  as  goal  of  the  harmonious 
operation  of  the  whole  syj^tem — ^as  sign  and  as  goal  of  a  realisation 
of  life. 

Nor  are  we  without  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  founders 
of  Political  Economy  themselves  would  now  agree  with  these 
views.  The  place  of  David  Hume  as  regards  this  science,  and  the 
relations  borne  to  him  by  Colbert,  by  Quesnay,  and  by  Adam 
Smith,  have  been  already  suggested.  In  general,  we  may  say, 
indeed,  that  in  France  the  Illumination  took  on  the  form  mther 
of  a  mockcrt/  of  the  contradictions  of  Tradition,  and  that  it  waa 
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Home  who  really  constituted  the  thought  of  that  movement — 
who  may  be  called  the  High  Priest,  then,  not  only  of  the  Aufklarung 
as  a  whole,  but  of  Political  Economy  specially.  This  is  the  veritable 
historical  position.  In  David  Hume,  nevertheless,  we  find  none  of 
those  one-sided,  and  consequently  untrue,  extremes  to  which  his 
followers  incline:  the  complete  Urtheil  which  we  see  now  into 
mere  self-identical  abstractions,  would  have  been  an  anachronism 
then.  That  Government,  for  example,  should  only  be  an  affair  of 
external  and  internal  Police,  and  that,  for  the  rest,  everybody 
should  be  exhorted  to  follow  his  own  self-interest, — of  this  we 
find  nothing  in  Hume.*  The  existent  dialectic  of  concrete  things 
was  too  obvious  to  such  an  intellect  as  his,  to  allow  him  to  remain 
immovable  in  a  single  side. 

We  have  with  regard  to  taxes,  he  says  (Essay,  *  Of  Taxes,'  last  paragraph), 
an  instance  of  what  frequently  happens  in  political  institutioTiSy  thai  the  conse- 
quences of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect  on  the  first 
appearance.  It  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  Qovem- 
ment,  that  the  Grand  Signior,  though  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax  ;  and  every  Ottoman 
prince  who  has  made  such  an  attempt,  either  has  been  obliged  to  retract,  or 
has  found  the  fatal  effects  of  his  perseverance.  One  would  imagine,  that  this 
prejudice  or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in  the  world  against 
oppression  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  its  effect  is  quite  contrary. 

The  same  open  sense  to  the  same  natural  dialectic  is  seen  here 
(Essay,  *  Of  the  Balance  of  Power '),  where  he  is  remarking  on  the 
irresistible  tendency  displayed,  up  to  that  time,  by  England,  to 
interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations  : 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are  prejudicial ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  in  time,  become  still  more  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  (w  is 
usualj  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rendering  us  totully  careless  and  supine  with 
regard  to  the  foXe  of  EuropeA  The  Athenians,  from  the  most  bustling,  intrigu- 
ing, warlike  people  of  Greece,  finding  their  error  in  thrusting  themselves  into 
every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  no  contest 
ever  took  party  on  either  side,  except  by  their  flatteries  and  complaisance  to 
the  victor. 

Doubtless,  there  are  those  who  will  find  that  these  words  have 
already  come  true,  and  that  England  has  already  entered  on  the 
second  Athenian  phase.  Again,  though  no  man  ever  saw  clearer 
into  the  advantageous  side  of  what  he  named  Luxury,  yet,  when 
claiming,  ^rs^/y,  to  that  extent,  he  admits,  *  secondly,  that  wherever 

*  It  is  precisely  to' this,  however,  that '  advanced  thinkers  '  and  advanced  political 
economists  (see  Buckle  passim)  would  reduce  government, 
t  This  was  what  was  commonly  supposed  the  right  thing  to  advocate  then  (1864  say). 
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luxury  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  abo  ceases  to  be  beneficial;  and 
when  carried  a  degree  too  far,  is  a  quality  pernicious,  though 
perhaps  not  the  moat  pernicious,  to  political  society/  (Essay,  *  Of 
Luxury/) 
There  is  dialectic  here,  too  (Essay, '  Of  Commerce ') : 

It  may  svem  an  cnld  positiaHy  that  the  yxiverty  of  the  conimon  people  in 
France,  It^ly,  and  Spaiji,  iri,  in  Rome  measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of 
the  mil  and  hafjpiuess  of  the  climate  ;  and  yet  there  want  not  many  reaaoDft 
to  justify  this  paradox. 

Similarly  illustrative  is  his  admission,  though  attributing  the 
power  of  modern  states  to  Commerce,  that 

Sparta  was  ceilairily  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in  the  world,  con 
eisting  of  an  equal  number  of  people  :  ft  fid  thin  %oas  owing  entirtly  U>  the  van 
of  commerci  and  luxury,  ...  In  shorty   im  probable  reason  can  be  given  for 
the  great  power  of  the  more   ancient    States  above   the  modem,  but  their 
want  of  commerce  ami  luxury.    (E^iay,  *  Of  Commerce,') 

The  extreme  openness  and  candour  of  Hume's  nature  is  seen  in 
these  examples :  it  is  only  his  disciples  who  have  became  thin^ 
shallow,  stiff,  pompous,  and  at  the  same  time  fierce,  bigoted  and^ 
fanatic.  Think  of  Mr  Buckle's  rationale  of  the  difference  between 
England  and  France,  and  compare  it  with  the  admission  of  Hume 
(Essay,  *  Of  Commerce  ') : 

Lord  Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  France*  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and^ 
plenty  of  tlie  common  people  amf>ngwt  the  former ;  yet  the  gOTemm^iti 
the  two  kingdom?^  were,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 

Observe  his  attitude  here : 

The  public  becomes  jK>werfnl  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  extensiv 
commerce  of  private  men. 

This  is  now  stereotyped  into  a  fixed  and  immovable  axiom 
Economical  Science,  and  this  is  really  the  character  Hume  would! 
wish  to  demonstrate  for  it ;  but  he  is  led  by  his  full  nature  and 
unjanndiced  eye  immediately  to  add : 

This  maxim  it^  true  in  general  ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  thai  it 
may  possibly  admit  of  eome  exceptions,  and  that  we  often  establiah  it  with 
too  little  r*?servi!  and  limiltation.  There  may  be  some  eircumstanoea, 
the  comnu^rce,  and  rieheit,  and  luxury  of  individuals,  instead  of  adding  i 
to  the  public,  will  eerve  only  to  thin  it«  armies,  and  diminish  iU  authofi^ 
among  the  miighbouring  nationi^.  Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and  su 
tible  of  many  different  opinion*,  principles,  and  rulej  of  conduct  Whai 
hi  trm  while  fie  mlhrres  t^  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be  found  falu  iokefk  ht  ktu  m 
bns^td  an  opponte  $et  0/ manners  and  opinions. 
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Now  this  has  become  true  in  these  very  days  as  regards  his  own 
doctrines.  Society  suffered  in  Mb  time  from  prohibition  aiid 
protection,  which, 

Depriveil  neighlxiunng  nations  of  that  free  commuiiiciition  and  exchange, 
which  tht*  Author  of  the  worhi  has  intended,  by  giving  iham  jioils,  climates, 
and  geniuses*  so  diflferent  fi'om  each  other  (Essay,  *  Of  the  Balance  of  Trade  *), 

That  is,  in  ultimate  abstraction,  society  suffered  then  from  a 
certain  assertion  of  Self-will  against  the  Universal  Will  It  was 
to  do  good  work,  tlien,  on  the  part  of  Hume  to  point  out  this ; 
and  tlie  consequence  is,  that  we  live  now  in  an  entirely  opposite 
system  of  arrangements.  But  the  opposition  may  be  too  complete, 
and  his  own  words  may  have  become  true  of  his  own  results. 
Absolute  non-interference  may  be  now  '  false  when  we  have 
embraced  an  opposite  set  of  manners  and  opinions/  Hume's 
object  was,  in  essential  meaning,  to  give  scope  to  universal  will, 
and  frustrate  self-will ;  but  now,  in  an  opposite  state  of  things  it 
is  possible  for  precisely  self-will  to  constitute  the  inconvenience, 
and  we  may  be  obliged  to  return  to  inicrirntion,  though  in  a  new 
and  higher  light. 

It  seems  so  desirable  to  demonstrate  affinity  with  the  thought 
of  Hume,  that  a  little  further  development  in  this  connexion  may 
prove  not  unwelcome. 

As  soon  as  men  quit  their  savage  atate,  where  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  they  mu?t  fall  into  these  two  classes  (huabaiulmen  and  manu- 
facturers) ;  though  the  arts  of  agricuUure  employ  at  finf  the  most  numrrous 
part  of  tlie  liociety.  Time  and  expeTienee  improve  1*0  much  theses  arts,  tlmt 
the  lanil  may  easily  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of  men  than  thone  who 
are  irnmediately  employed  in  iti*  cultivation,  or  who  furnish  the  more  neces- 
tiary  manufactures  to  such  as  are  so  employed.  If  these  superlluous  hands  apply 
themselves  to  the  iiner  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts 
of  limnry^  they  add  to  the  hup  pi  new*  of  the  State,  since  they  afford  to 
tuany  the  opportunity  of  receiving  enjoyments  with  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  unacquainted.  But  may  not  another  scheme  be  proponed  for 
the  employment  of  thes^e  superfluous  hands]  May  not  the  sovereign  lay 
claim  to  thiuu,  and  employ  them  in  lleetsand  armies,  tu  increase  the  dominions 
of  the  State  abroad^  ami  spread  its  lanie  over  distant  nations  ?  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fewer  desires  and  wants  are  foujid  in  the  proprietors  and  labourers  of 
land,  the  fewer  hands  do  they  employ  ;  and  consequently  the  superfluities  of 
the  land,  instead  of  maintaining  tradesmen  and  manuractnrci-s,  may  support 
fieet^  and  armicH  to  a  much  greater  extent  then  where  a  great  many  arts  are 
required  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  purticular  jversons.  Here^  therefore* 
seema  to  be  a  kind  of  opposition  betwixt  the  greatnes^H  of  the  State  and  the 
happiness  of  the  subject?,  A  State  is  never  greater  than  when  all  its  eupedluous 
hands  are  employe<l  in  the  service  of  the  public.     The  ease  and  convenience 
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of  private  persons  require  that  these  hands  tihould  be  employed  in  tbeiv  i 
The  one  can  never  be  satisfied  but  at  the  expense  of  the  other*  As  the  ambt- 
ticm  of  tlie  soverei^  must  entrench  on  the  luxury  of  individuals,  80  the 
luxury  of  individuals*  must  diminish  the  force  and  check  the  ambition  of  the 
sovereign,     (Eesay,  *  Of  Commerce/) 

111  the  first  place,  there  suggests  itself  a  lesson  in  method  herei 
WImt  we  see  at  once  in  tins  passage  is — after  the  loose  manner  or 
method  common  to  the  period  and  continued  by  Mr  Buckle,  but 
which  is  so  unlike  the  rigorous  deduction  of  the  Notion — Hurae^ 
engaged  heating   up   ground   for  inferences  through   conjectural 
picturings  of  wliai  would  naimnlly  be  the  case  in  such  and  sue 
circumstances.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  method  mus^l 
be   at   the  mercy    of  subjective  contingency,  and  can  insure  no 
necessary  result.     We  as  subjects  have  as  much  right  as  Hume  atJ 
a  subject  to  set  on  our  own   conjectures  and  insist  on  our  own 
results.     By  way  of  example,  let  us  dream  over  again  what  Hume 
has  dreamed,  let  us  see  if  the  same  7iaturai picluns  which  caiaQ| 
to  him  will  come  also  to  us,  and  let  us  compare  the  conclusions. 
Well — Men  as  hunters  have  killed  all  their  game ;  they  must  live, 
they   take   to   agriculture.     Practising   agriculture,  they   require 
certain  manufactures  (tools,  clothes,  &a).    At  first  they  supply 
these  themselves.      By-and-by  certain  individuals  are  found  ex- 
perter,  more  productive  at  this  sort  of  industry  than  others*     The 
latter  say  then  to  the  former,  Do  the  same  thing  for  us — make 
our  tools,  our  clothes,  &c.,  and  we  shall  pay  you  out  of  our  growtha 
But  to  both  classes,  their  respective  industries  become  by  practice 
easier,  and  take  less  time,  or  produce  more  abundantly  in  the  same 
time,     A  surplus  is  the  result.     Every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity is  well  off;  he  can  afford  to  give.     Accordingly  he  ex- 
changes his  surplus  freely — a  variety  of  skills  having  develo|>ed 
iteelf,  meanwhile,  in  the  manufacturing  class,  with  a  consequent 
variety  of  products — for  such  articles  as  please  him,  and  he  gradu-i 
ally  surrounds  himself  with  wealth.     The  variety  of  skills  thui' 
encouraged,  sunders  into  the  full  discretion  of  the  difference,  and 
a  civilised  cummunity  blooms  before  us  in  full  activity.     But  now 
self-will  enters.     Indolence  and  incapacity  have  led  to  inequalities, 
which,  however,  indolence  and  incapacity  will  not  brook, — which 
they  will  balance  by  violence.     Those  who  are  the  objects  of  this  J 
violence  seek  defence.     An  executive,  a  government,  a  power  that 
can  control,  rises  as  the  means  of  this  defence.     Now,  the  varieties 
in  the  fortunes  of  this  power,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  various 
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peoples,  constitute  History.     Suppose  this  power  to  arise  late — 
suppose   the    workers  to  have   enjoyed  a  long  immunity  from 
violence,   and   to   have   reached,  each   of    them,  a    considerable 
amount  of  well-being — then,  probably,  the  resultant  state  will 
be  an  England  with  the  workers  and  the  executive  in  a  healthy 
equilibrium.     Hume  supposes  Sparta,  Eome,  &c.,  to  arise  from  this, 
— that  the  sovereign  took  the  supertluous  hands  that  resulted  from 
the  surplus,  and  made^ — to  the  prevention  of  commerce — soldiers 
of  them»     But  suppose  we  go  on  our  own  way,  and  assume  rather 
the  controlling  power  to  have  arisen  earli/,  we  think  it  more  natural 
to  see  a  France  issue ;  and,  in  seeing  this,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time,  more  light  bursts  on  us  as  regards  the  differences  between 
England  and  France,  which  Hume  cannot,  and  which  Mr  Buckle 
can,   attribute   to   dififerences   of  government  as   such,   than   is 
contained,  it  may  be,  in  the  very  pretentious  but  very  unsatis- 
factory hither  and  thither  of  statements  accorded  us  at  so  mucli 
length  and  with  so  much  unction  by  the  latter.     As  for  Sparta, 
the  Helots  were  a  conquered  tribe,  and  their  conquerors  took  to 
themselves  their  surplus  and  lived  as  soldiers.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  prefer  the  other  application  of  this  surplus,  that,  namely,  to  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  peaceful  activity,  and  it  is  plain  as 
well  that  an  mrb/  seizing  of  an  agricultural  surplus  might  issue 
in  a  splendid  state  with  miserable  inhabitants ;   but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Spartans  would  have  been  less  powerful 
had   they  'given  employment  to  a  great  variety  of  trades  and 
manufactures,'  as  is  the  averment  of  Hume.     Sparta  was  certainly 
great  without   commerce^   but   not   necessarily   for   that  reason. 
Rather,  it  should  be  said,  Sparta  was  without  commerce,  for,  as 
yet,  such  organised  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  hardly 
was:  demand  and  supply  was  then  a  dead  letter,  for  no  concrete 
system  on  a  sufficiently  general  scale  was  yet  formed  to  make  it 
a  living  spirit     Had  such   system   existed,  however,  then  one 
skilled  Helot — only  a  single  worker  if  in  his  own  field— might 
have  drn^vu  the  produce  of  two  agricultural  workers  elsewhere, 
&c.     Had  such  things  taken  place  in  Sparta,  the  Helots  might 
have  gradually  grown  into  a   power  in  the  state,  nor   would 
this  state  have  been,  necessarily,  less   strong.      It  might  have 
possessed   so   many  skills,  for   the   products   of  which — on   the 
supposition  of  a  general  system  of  commerce  existing — men  would 
give,  that  it  woidd  have  been  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  exhaust  it. 
Of  all  this  Eogland  is  an  example  as  opposed  to  France. 
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Consideration  of  this  picture,  and  in  comparison  with  sicnilar 
pictures  both  of  Hume  and  Buckle,  may  suggest  some  profitable 
inferences  aa  regards  the  particular  method  involved,  and  whole 
general  industry  indeed.  But  we,  for  our  parts,  take  leave  to  use 
the  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  our  general 
argument  We  would  point  out  that,  as  self-will  invaded  the 
community  with  violence  in  early  times,  and  necessitated  an 
organised  defence — a  defence  often  based  on  oo  higher  motive 
than  again  self-will — ^the  interests  of  class  (feudalism,  &c.), — so 
self-will  attacks  the  community  now  with  fraud  (in  adulterations 
and  impositions  of  many  kinds),  and  necessitates  insight  on  our 
part  and  a  new  defence.  Now,  I  think  Hume,  had  he  lived  at 
present^  would  have  conceded  this*  His  great  intellect  would 
have  seen  that  his  own  words  had  come  true,  that  the  lUuminatioQ 
had  done  its  work,  that  the  due  middle  was  being  overstepped ; ; 
that,  as  extremes  meet,  precisely  that  was  making  its  appearance 
on  the  new  extreme,  which  he  had  striven  to  crush  on  the  old ; — 
that,  in  short,  *  what  was  true  while  we  adhered  to  one  way  of 
thinking,  was  proving  itself  false  now  that  he  had  embraced  an  I 
opposite  set  of  manners  and  opinions/  In  a  word,  as  it  was  only 
self-will  that  he  combated  then,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  that  it  was  now  all  the  more  his  duty  to  combat  self- 1 
will  still 

Thought,  in  fact,  has  infinitely  improved  sinc«  Hume,  through , 
Kant  and  Hegel,  and  in  consequence  of  Hume;  and,  did  this  lasl 
live  now,  he  would  be  able  to  think  much  more  clearly,  much 
more  consecutively,  than  he  did  then.     What  had  been  then  hazy 
to  him  would    be  now  distinct,  and  all  his  opinions  would 
found  to  have  undergone  important   modifications.      If  he  saw 
then  that  there  was  a  negative  side  to  commerce,  as  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  an  excess  of  luxury  and  of  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion '  of  strength  to  the  public,'  lie  would  see  the  same  thing  noi 
much  more  clearly,     If  he  saw  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Sparta,' 
tliat  ancient  greatness   was  owing  to  the  want  of  commerce,  he 
would  understand  now  better  the  reason  of  that,  and  would  be., 
more  likely  to  admit  that  the  fall  of  this  greatness  derived  from 
luxury  itself  in  one  of  its  stages.     That  he  would  not  allow  then. 
Averring  that 


No  probable  reason  can  be  given  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  ancient 
Btates  above  the  modenii  but  their  want  of  conmierce  and  liucuiy, 
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He  still  asserts  that — 


It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  writer*  mistook  the  iiaiise  of  tlie  disordera 
IB  thtf  Roman  state,  imd  ascribed  tt>  luxury  and  the  art^  what  really  pro- 
ceeded from  an  •ill-modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of 
conqueate  :  luxury  or  refinement  on  pleaeiire  has  no  natural  tendency  to  l>eget 
venality  and  corruption,  nor  can  anything  restrain  or  rt^gulate  the  love  of 
money  but  a  nenae  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at 
all  tiniei?,  will  naturally  abound  most  in  ages  of  luxury  and  knowledge,  (*  Of 
Luxury/) 

Still,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Hume  would  have  under- 
stood all  this  much  better  dow.  He  would  have  seen  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  into  the  truth  of  his  own  words,  that  what  is 
good  this,  may  be  bad  so.  Luxury  may  not  always  remain 
*  iimoceut,'  and  certainly  it  was  not  'innocent*  when  Kome  fell 
Let  it  be  easy  to  Hume  to  prove  what  he  may»  still  the  truth  is 
til  is,  tluit  self' will  had  come  into  the  state.  Home  as  Eome  was  now 
what  she  wished  to  be,  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  the  passion  for 
ascent  in  the  breasts  of  her  children  could  no  longer  expend  itself 
without;  this  passion  still  worked  within,  nevertheless,  and  would 
have  an  outlet;  so  it  became  a  battle  of  aelf-wills, and  the  self-will 
of  Cicero  or  Cato  is  no  less  visible  than  that  of  Catiline  or  Crassus. 
It  became  a  battle  of  self-wills,  till  the  realest  of  self- wills,  the 
abstractest  self-will,  the  self-will  kut  e^oxw  Csesar's  self-will,  that 
which  would  be  rather  first  in  a  village  than  second  in  Home, 
asserted  and  made  itself  good;*  Tlien  there  was  a  place  institiUed 
/a7'  Ike  reM  to  strive  to  ;  for  to  it — in  ultimate  analysis^even  tht.* 
most  distant  strove,  though  through  an  intervening  interdepend- 
ency  of  patron  and  client :  and  they  were  all  slaves :  the  empire, 
the  freedom  for  which  they  had  battled,  proved  their  own  en- 
slavement. 

The  same  luxury  that  has  made  our  welfare,  may,  in  other 
circumstances,  prove  our  bane,  just  as  it  is  the  same  oxygen  that 
both  makes  and  wastes  our  fire,  ourselves,  Hume  will  have  it 
that  honour  and  virtue  abound  more  in  ages  of  luxury,  but  this 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  luxury.  There  doubtless  have  been — 
perhaps  there  yet  are^ — materialists  both  virtuous  and  honourable  ; 
but  still  virtue  and  honour  are,  in  ultimate  instance,  incom- 
patible with  materialism,  for  materialism  must  e7td — in  a  worship 
of  the  senses.     Now,  so  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  Rome ; — ^all 

*  Even  to  this  day,  and  in  various  landB,  unlimited  aelf-wdl  nameis  itself  still — 
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religion    had  fled — sensuous  gratification    was    aloae  left — and 
there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  honour  and  virtue. 

The  truth  is,  that  commerce  is  both  a  private  and  a  public 
gain — like  everything  else,  when  in  7iuasiire:  it  i»  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  when  it  is  out  of  measure.  Aftd  U  is  out  of  nusasure 
lima:  it  knows  no  longer  anything  of  the  universal  will,  it  has 
abandoned  itself  to  self-will,  and  it  now  visibly  corrupts  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  fermentation.  Interference,  then,  is  now  pe^ 
quired,  if  we  would  not  see  the  State  destroyed.  In  very  truths  ^ 
tlie  present  cry  of  so-called  Political  Economy  —  consummate 
wisdom  though  it  seem  to  itself — of,  Hold  off,  hold  off,  leave 
self-will  to  itself,  is  sheer  dementia.  For  to  allege  that  the  self- 
will  it  means,  is  self-will  controlled  by  virtue,  is  an* imbecility  of 
blindness  to  the  state  of  the  question  and  to  the  fact  that  that 
one  word  hands  the  whole  matter  over  to  Reason  qua  Reason — an 
imbecility  of  blindness  to  this,  that,  while  materialism  is  in- 
compatible with  virtue,  it  is  materialism  which  dominates  now. 
Much  reason,  then,  have  we  to  set  up  the  principle  of  Health,  and 
say,  surely  you  will  all  agree  to  that,  surely  you  would  all  like  to 
be  at  least  healthy. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Hume  would  have  at  once  accepted  the  distinction  between  uni- 
versal will  and  self-will,  even  as  against  himself,  we  have  auidUary 
glimpses  into  the  incompleteness  of  his  own  positions  as  they  then 
stood.  Imperfections  of  thought,  contradictions  of  thought,  we 
have  seen  as  regards  Sparta  and  as  regards  Rome,  and  the  case  is 
not  much  better  with  such  an  allegation  as  this,  that  *  a  nation 
may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  yet  continue  a  great  and 
powerful  people/  (*  Of  Commerce/)  The  vmy  is  a  category  that 
certainly  leaves  open  for  itself  a  very  wide  door;  but  surely  the 
view  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  but  hazy  that  could  give  rise 
to  such  an  expression.  Suppose  the  foreign  trade  had  introduced 
a  large  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  grain,  for  example  ? 
In  fine,  while,  in  all  probability,  Hume  would  have  seen  it  right 
to  fight  the  battle  of  universal  will  even  against  his  own  descen- 
dants, we  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  the  loose  method  of 
miscellaneous  reasonraent  on  natural  conjecture,  as  practised,  with 
whatever  captivating  ingenuity,  by  himself,  or,  with  whatever  amas- 
ing  breadth  of  make-believe,  by  Mr  Buckle ;  we  certainly  stand  very 
much  in  need  of  a  vieikod  of  the  Twtion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliac 
the  Hegelian,  or  some  other,  will,  in  the  end,  subatanti&te  itself. 
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It  will  be  plaiu,  then,  that  it  is  not  hostility  to  the  founders  of 
Political  Economy  that  prompts  the  position  here.  On  the  con- 
trary, Hume  is  to  us  one  of  the  ablest  intellects :  if  not  preferable 
to  Burns  hdkfor  hulk,  so  to  speak,  he  is  still  in  a  social  aspect 
the  most  perfect  of  men,  and  probably  the  most  important  literary 
Scotchman  that  ever  lived.  His  compreJiensiveTiess,  to  use  Mr 
Buckle's  favourite  category  (which  with  him  meant  pretty  much 
only  desultory  miscellaneous  reading,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  his  own),  is  superlative,  and  there  is  hardly  an  intellectual 
movement  now  in  existence  of  which  he  was  not  the  vital  germ.* 
His  most  limited  side  is  that  of  literary  criticism ;  but  that  was 
the  very  weakest  side  of  the  Aufklarung  generally  (see  Blair's 
Lectures,  passim  !),  and  it  is  pleasing  to  perceive  Hume,  if  bound- 
less in  his  estimation  of  Pope  (not  but  that,  duly,  admiration  in 
such  a  case  is  right,  and  very  right  too),  not  blinded  by  the  same, 
like  many  other  members  of  the  Illumination,  to  the  merits  of 
Milton.  It  is  a  tic  of  the  Aufklarung  to  say  style,  and  style,  and 
style,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  matter  if  it  be  only  of 
the  ordinary,  shallow,  natural  reasonment ;  but  Hume  must  have 
meaning  as  well  as  style,  he  must  have  information  from  what  he 
reads.  *  An  author,'  he  says,  *  is  little  to  be  valued  who  tells  us 
nothing  but  what  we  can  learn  from  every  coflfee-house  conversa- 
tion ; '  and  this  he  would  have  said,  we  doubt  not,  independently 
of  the  style.  There  are  those  who  say  still  of  literary  excellence, 
really  so  far  as  the  thoughts  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  new, 
or  peculiar,  or  great  in  it — it  all  comes  to  the  style,  it  is  the  style 
that  gives  the  value.  It  may  be  well  to  intimate  again  that  a 
thing  is  valuable — and  consequently  style  itself — only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  thought  it  contains. 

Still  we  think  the  position  made  good,  that  the  disciples  of 
Hume  and  Smith  have  pushed  the  doctrines  of  their  masters  into 
unwarrantable  abstractions,  one-sided,  false,  dangerous, — and  utterly 
irrational.  Hume  points  out  himself  the  advantage  of  equable 
distribution,  and  talks  of  the  dangers  of  monopolies.  Now  the 
great  tendency  at  present  is  to  these  latter.  All  must  be  on 
the  great  scale  nowadays — Farms,  Factories,  Contracts, — Specu- 
lations of  all  kinds.     People  are  no  longer  content  to  ply  a  modest 

*  Hegel  gives  to  Kant  the  glory  of  beginning  the  categories  :  yet  Hume  is  here 
too  in  his  seven  classes  of  philosophical  relation,  as  his  distinction  between  matters 
of  fact  and  relations  of  ideas  is  just  the  an  sich,  the  in  itself  of  German  Philosophy 
in  general. 
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and  moderate  industry  with  just  sufficient  surplus  to  iodure  the 
welfare  of  their  children  and  the  comfort  of  their  own  old 
That  was  possible  formerly,  when  men — apart  from  their 
mediate  occupation — still  interested  themselves  in  other  object 
of  intellect,  of  morality,  of  religion.  But  now  all  is  changed^ — 
what  is  now  is  but  a  longing  and  a  rush — we  have  no  time  to  wait 
— we  must  enjoy  now — we  must  make  a  fortune  at  a  stroke,  or 
let  us  just  go  under.  Self-will  vies  with  self-will  for  materia  _ 
possession.  Material  possession,  indeed,  is»  in  sum,  the  single  ' 
category  now ;  and  for  result  there  is  iliis  boundless  welter,  where 
no  individual  is  connected  with  another,  where  many  fall  every 
instant  out,SL,s  through  trap-doors  of  the  bridge  of  Mirza,  unheeded 
and  uucared  for.  Nor  is  there  any  cure  for  this  but  in  the 
promulgation  of  true  ^ri7feijt?/(^s— intellectual,  moral,  and  religious — 
which  will,  perhaps,  lead  i»  the  end  to  a  coalition  of  upper,  middle^j 
and  under-class  veriUible  manhood  against  the  spurious  middle 
class  which  self-love  has  so  swiftly  generated  in  the  material  of 
commerce.  Destruction  ought  to  be  seen  now  to  be  as  absurd  as 
Ohstrudmi,  and  Construction  the  only  duty.  Did  but  true  Coit* 
structives  form  themselves  there  in  the  centre,  possessed  of  jnincip 
either  of  the  extremes.  Dedrmtive  or  Obstructive,  were  overmatched,"^ 
while  any  coalition  of  both  were  but  the  result  of  a  blunder.  The 
veritable  Destructives  among  us  are  the  apostles  of  self-love,  who 
worship  the  American  constitution  of  no  institution,  and  know  no 
human  ability  to  admire  but  that  which  by  successful  commodity- 
riding  raises  itself  into  the  spurious  middle-class,  the  miserable, 
never-satisfied,  self-love-goaded  members  of  which  vie,  painfully, 
vulgarly,  with  each  other, '  in  the  fashion  of  a  ring  or  the  pattern 
of  a  shoe-buckle,'  in  the  cost  of  their  carriages  or  the  prices  of 
their  wines. 

But  if  we  can  bring  Hume  to  our  side,  we  think  it  not  im- 
possible similarly  to  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ev€ 
Bacon  himself.  No  one  will  deny  that  Socrates,  Plato,  anc 
Aristotle  were  employed  on  true  interests,  political,  moral, 
scientific,  &c.  How  about  their  descendants,  the  Schoolmeo. 
however? — Yes,  here  it  is  plain  that  what  is  a  rich  and  livii^ 
concrete  with  masters^  can  become  a  dead  and  empty  abetrad 
with  pupils.  This  it  was  that  disgusted  Bacon  and  turned  him 
once  again  to  B^act,  Nor  is  this  alone  less  than  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  originality,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  name  it,  for  the 
gsmtmmess  of   the  faculty   of   Bacon  ;    which  genuinensm  it  is 
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that  in  all  cases  makes  the  superior  man.  Bacon — possibly  for  the 
rest,  a  somewhat  weak  and  ostentatious  personality,  and  as  a 
writer,  infected,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  by  force  of  classical 
example  (see  Sallust  in  his  openings),  with  the  specious  mouthing 
of  a  thin  moralisation — said  here:  all  these  logicalities  are  but 
idle  abstractions, — they  do  nothing ; — let  us  turn  to  Fact  instead, 
and  then  we  shall  have  something  that  ts,  for  something  that  only 
sounds.  But  if  Bacon  turned  on  what  had  degenerated  from  a 
concrete  into  an  abstract  then,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  his  protest 
against  a  similar  abuse  now ;  for  that  it  really  is  a  similar  abuse 
which  in  these  days  we  suffer  at  the  hands  of  so-called  Political 
£conomy,  we  think  certain.  Such  simple  suggestion,  however,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  must  on  this  head  at  present  suffice.  Men, 
indeed,  who  would  have  us  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  void 
abstractions  as  Demand  and  Supply,  Capital  will  find  its  own 
outlet,  Labour  its  own  market.  Wages  their  own  level,  &c.,  are 
really  as  idle  in  the  lazy  indifference  of  such  cynical  laisser/aire 
as  the  seraphic  doctors  who  discussed  the  number  of  angels  that 
may  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  Did  any  merchant  ever 
make  sixpence  by  any  such  prescripts  ?  Apart  from  the  cutting 
asunder  of  the  ligatures  of  an  obsolete  system  (Feudalism,  &c.), 
and  apart  from  the  seeming  convenience  of  hard,  unrelenting  self- 
interest  (which  will  be  found,  however,  just  its  own  dialectic  in 
the  end),  what  merchant,  since  the  promulgation  of  Political 
Economy,  can  point  to  a  gain  which  he  owes  not  rather  to  his  own 
individual  sagacity — that  sagacity,  for  example,  that  found  cheap 
markets  for  purchase  and  dear  ones  for  sale,  and  that  lessened,  as 
well,  the  number  and  commissions  of  the  intervening  hands  ? 
Will  those  interminable  platitudes  about  the  nature  of  Credit 
ever  enable  a  merchant  to  know  more  than  his  first  transaction  of 
the  kind  teaches  him,  that  a  credit,  namely,  is  but  a  loan  for  a 
consideration;  or,  in  fact,  does  any  merchant  ever  trouble  himself 
to  read  the  same  ? 

Demand  and  Supply,  Capital,  Wages,  Labour,  &c.,  all  these  are 
concerns  of  human  reason,  and  can  be  guided  by  human  reason 
only;  they  cannot  be  left  to  the  mere  allegation  of  a  law  that 
exists  we  know  not  where — in  the  air,  perhaps?  And  would 
Political  Economy  (so-called)  leave  them  to  aught  else?  It  is 
really  worth  while  looking  at  the  cheap  triumph  of  immaculate 
wisdom  which  said  Political  Economy  procures  itself  in  this 
reference,  as  well  as  at  the  self-devotion  of  its  trust,  the  awe,  the 
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prostration,  the  superstition  of  its  worship  of  mere  abstractions, 
mere  formalities  that — substantially — are  Tiot.  At  present,  for 
example,  observe  with  what  swelliug  self-complacency  Political 
Economy  (so-caUed)  watches  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  discount  at 
the  Bank  of  England  in  steady  reply  to  the  increasing  ferment  of 
riu;kkss  speculation  !  It  is  in  the  presence,  it  thinks,  of  infallible 
law,  it  sees  Commerce — the  mighty  comniercial  system — correct 
itself — and  this  without  meddlesome  interference  !*  Tt  remits  its 
gas  for  a  moment,  indeed,  when  it  suddenly  sees  reckless  Banks 
spring  to  meet  this  redder  speculation,  but  presently  recovers 
itself  on  renewed  recognition  of  law.  Even  on  the  ultimate  result 
of  wide-spread  ruin  and  misery,  it  still  smiles,  as  on  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  law !  Yet  at  this  moment,  Political  Economists  are  never 
done  with  cries  to  England  to  intei^fere  for  the  Danes  and  against 
the  Prussians  I  Will,  then,  the  bereaved  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  foreign  sin  be  worse  off  than  the  robbed  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  domestic  sin  ;  and  is  English  Reason  alUpowerful  for  a 
trouble  witlwid,  but  impotent  for  a  trouble  within  f  If  we  are 
passively  to  leave  all  to  law, — law  we  don't  know  where^ — law  in 
the  air — ^law  which  is  just  as  a  law  of  nature, — why  make  an 
exception  of  the  Danish  dilGQculty?  That  too,  in  the  end,  will 
settle  itself  on  law — the  law  of  the  strongest,  as  the  other  case 
(reokkss  speculation,  &c.)  on  the  law  of  the  cnnningest  and  richest 
— ^a  law  of  nature  very  truly  each  I 

But,  indeed,  this  levity  of  recognition  and  acceptance  of  law  is 
wondt^rful  Where,  after  all,  is  this  law  ?  Is  it  in  the  com- 
modities themselves  ?  Political  Economy  (abstract)  swells  big  as 
it  thinks  to  itself  of  its  laws  of  Production,  its  laws  of  Exchange, 
its  laws  of  Distribution:  but  ought  these  abstract  phrases  to 
conceal  from  Political  Economy  this,  that  neither  the  DistributioQ, 
nor  the  Exchange,  nor,  in  a  true  sense,  even  the  Production,  is  in 
the  commodities  ?  Distribution,  Exchange,  even  Production,  lies 
only  in  Humanity  ;  laws  in  this  connexion  can  only  be  generalisa- 
tions of  Humanity's  action ;  and  the  action  of  Humanity  as 
Humanity  is  Reason.  The  true  laws  of  Political  Economy,  then, 
are  laws  of  Reason,  and  not  of  Nature.  But  it  is  to  some  fiction 
of  a  blind  law  of  nature  that  this  Political  Economy  has  in  reality 
looked,  superatitiously  reverent-  It  seems  to  itself  hitherto  to 
have  been  in  presence  of  a  vast  power  which  was  supposed  to  be 

*  Mftj  not  tluB  acknowledgment  of  m  commerciAl  system  be  nigarded  ai  a  tnlMito 
to  the  princsiple  of  »y»tein — to  the  principle  of  ii&iven&l  wUl  us  agunsl  PAlf-iiitl  ? 
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quite  beyond  and  above  all  assignments  and  prescripts  of  any 
mere  man.  Mr  Buckle  very  naively  betrays  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  not  only  in  acknow- 
ledging that  all  triumphs  of  Political  Economy  hitherto  have  been 
but  destructions  of  an  old  (that  is,  that  Political  Economy  wins 
for  its  idle  abstractions  the  credit  of  the  industrial  progress  due 
simply  to  the  cutting  of  ligatures  which  were  in  place  elsewhere 
and  at  another  time),  but  in  proposing  to  mediate  between  man 
and  nature  through  the  laws  of  Political  Economy,  for  in  this  he 
very  plainly  indicates  what  he  felty  that,  somehow  or  other,  there 
was  an  efifort  on  the  part  of  Political  Economy  to  reduce  human 
interests  to  laws  of  Natura  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  a  very  simple  matter:  for  Self-will  is  a  law  of 
Nature,  a  law  of  the  flesh ;  it  is  universal  will  that  is  the  law  of 
Beason.  The  light  here  ought  to  be  absolutely  convincing,  for  to 
attempt  to  subject  Beason  to  Nature — brute  Nature  with  its  brute 
Necessity  and  no  less  its  brute  Contingency — is  simply  the 
contradiction  of  contradictions,  is  simply  preposterousness  proper; 
for  we  are  human  just  by  this,  that  we  supersede  Nature,  and  that 
we  conduct  its  Contingency  into  the  Necessity  of  Beason. 

Abstract  Political  Economy  in  this  aspect,  then,  is  but  de- 
humanisation,  and  an  abdication  of  Beason,  and  yet  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  for  any  one  to  realise  by-and-by  the  power  possessed 
by  the  be-frilled  and  be-ruflled  Political  Economy  at  present,  of 
sneering  its  opponent  into  the  cold  shade  of  ignorance,  to  be 
there,  indeed,  absolutely  ignored.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  well 
see  how  this  Political  Economy  can  escape  the  correction  that 
lies  for  it  in  the  simple  distinction  between  universal  will  and 
self-will :  a  concrete  practicality,  action,  must  correct  its  abstract 
impracticality,  its  mere  pedantic  y/navia.  The  only  defence  I 
can  conceive  for  Political  Economy  here  is,  that  it  should  say, 
self-will  opposed  to  self-will  neutralises  self-will,  and  there  is  a 
universal  human  result  obtained  thus  by  the  action  of  natural  law 
without  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  influence  of  legislative 
interference.  But  here,  again,  this  Political  Economy  simply 
deludes  itself  by  the  abstractness  of  its  own  phrase.  Self-will 
opposing  self-will  is  but  a  state  of  nature :  and  this  view  has  but 
to  look  around  to  see  that,  in  the  atomism  its  own  call  to  self- 
will  has  produced,  it  has  already  carried  us  far  on  the  road  thither. 
Nature — brute  self-will — this  is  the  beginning  of  history,  and  this 
the  Political  Economy  of  the  day  would  make  the  end  also.    We 
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are  so  far  on  our  way,  iodeed,  that  we  have  actually  reached  the 
Gorilla  and  the  Sensation  Novel  Consider  what  important 
witnesses  both  are  to  the  truth  of  the  general  position  maintained 
here.  What  can  be  the  nature  of  a  population  where  the  one  is 
acceptable  and  the  other  necessary  ?     *  Goats  arid  MonheifS  ! ' 

The  truth,  nevertheless,  is,  that  we  must  live  in  system :  the  in- 
dividual belongs  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  com  muni ty.  No 
Ei chard  Arkwright  can  jump  into  the  air — into  isolation — and 
say,  I  am  my  own,  and  what  I  have  is  my  own.  Neither  he,  nor 
wliat  he  has,  are  opaque  independent  units,  quite  indififerent  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  current:  they  really  constitute  portion  of  its 
transparency  and  How  with  it.  Tl»e  Arkwrights  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, are  so  far  from  seeing  this,  that  they  would  absurdly  isolate 
each  the  whole  foison  of  the  universal  into  the  punctuality  of  his 
single  Ego, — a  feat  which,  were  it  accomplished,  would  only  prove 
its  own  dialectic — absolute  want 

We  are  to  uuderatand,  then,  that  a  national  stewardship  would 
create  a  garden  of  reason  and  reasonable  work ;  whereas  Politick 
Economy,  as  it  is  plied  now,  can  end  in  absolutely  nothing  else  than 
a  wilderness  of  self-will  and  animal  rapine  ;  that  the  one  is  con- 
crete, whereas  the  other  is  abstract,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason 
we  claim  the  countenance  of  Bacon,  For  Bacon's  single  constitu- 
tive virtue  was  to  oppose  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  from  the 
mere  formal  self-identity  of  thought,  from  merely  formal  Logic,  he 
sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  mankind  to  interests,  actual,  real, 
and  substantial,  True  it  is  that  Bacon  is  usually  reckoned  on  the 
other  side  from  that  maintained  here,  and  that  to  his  authority  ia 
ascribed  the  present  merely  sensuous  ransacking  of  Nature  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  merely  sensuous  commodity.  But  this  position  ia 
itself  no  concrete- — this  position  is  itself  an  abstract;  if  what 
Bacon  opposed  w^as  the  abstract  Universal,  this  is  but  the  abstract 
Particular^  mere  Sense,  What  Bacon  pointed  to  was,  however,  not 
exactly  this,  but,  as  union  of  nature  and  thinking  inquest, 
rather  the  concrete  Singular,  thoughi  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  one- 
sidedly,  as  only  out.  We  see  here,  then,  that  if  the  descend 
of  Hume  have  come  to  occupy  an  abstract  and  untenable  extrei 
it  is  not  different  with  those  of  Bacon.  If  Sense  alone 
Thought  alone  oppose  each  other,  the  concrete  Singular  is  lost  to 
both,  which  are  now  but  mutually  the  abstract  Particular  and  the 
abstract  Universal  Bacon's  own  pariialu^s,  however,  led  to  thia ; 
for  if  we  are  to  see  only  an  external  magazine  to  ea^pUnUr,  there  is 
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no  ascent  over  material  commodity,  and  end  there  can  be  none 
but  materialism  and  self-will.  Hence  the  need  of  Hegel,  who,  to 
Bacon's  out,  adds  his  own  necessary  in.  It  was  said,  some  time 
ago,  that  there  was  no  such  great  difference,  after  all,  between 
Hegel  and  Locke — that  if  the  latter  derived  Notions  from  Sensa- 
tions, the  former  derived  these  from  those.  This  is  not  strictly 
true;  this  were  to  assign  to  Hegel  the  position  of  abstract  or 
formal  Idealism,  while  that  which  he  plainly  arrogates  to  himself 
is  manifestly  a  concrete,  of  which  both  Realism  and  Idealism  are 
indifferently  predicable.  Hegel's  Notions,  in  fact,  are  not  divorced 
from  Sensations,  but  are  the  skeleton  of  Necessity  in  the  Contin- 
gency of  the  latter ;  and  thus  the  addition  of  the  third  moment 
completes  a  concrete  in  this  element.  So,  then,  is  HegeVs  neces- 
sary in  constituted ;  and  there  results,  in  place  of  Bacon's  man  and 
nature,  the  single  Geist,  the  one  Spirit,  the  true  concrete  Singular 
which  alone  is — which  takes  up  Nature  into  unity  and  meaning — 
possible  only  through  both.  There  are  both.  The  Idea  is  the 
Prius.  What  it  becomes  it  is.  It  already  is  a  completion  of  itn 
own  necessity.* — 

Each  of  these  points  of  view  will  have  thrown  its  own  light, 
then,  on  the  general  allegation,  that  what  constitutes  the  Matter  of 
Hegel,  constitutes  also  the  correction  and  the  complement  of  the 
Aufklarung.  Hegel  would  restore  to  us — and  m  the  light  of 
thought — the  concrete  Substance  which  the  light  of  thought 
carried  off.  Hegel  would  procure  far  us  a  scientific  answer  at 
length  to  these  our  questions,  which  are  strictly  and  properly 
ours,  which  are  strictly  and  properly  human ;  Is  there  Free  Will, 
Immortality,  Grod  ?  For  we  mast  presume  to  differ  from  I»rd 
Macaulay  here.  '  It  is  a  mistake,'  this  distingtiisbed  Aufgekliirter 
avers,  'to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations  touching  the  divine 
attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  necessity  of  human  a/;tions,  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation,  imply  any  high  de^ee  of  in* 
telleetnal  culture :  snch  specnUtions,  r/n  the  contrary,  are,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  delight  of  intelligent  children  and  of  half- 
civilised  men/    We  disi^gree  with  this,  an4  wrmid  a/ldace  against 

•  The  pabUc  rjinmuynsfMrn  ^hil4nrkf(,  M  IA<i7,  #»n  h*f'tly  f^^/»jpiii<w  \Ufm^  <wff 
io  th*  public  wtOKifrnxtuMm  ^fRMn*<f)  'v/  \k^  '     srA^*fth*U*i  it  #m  jn<Hl  »ft  «iw».h  • 

were  terrihU  p«ilitkal  ^xittMt^wftn  vA  Vm^  j^fm^  ik>t  th*e  frt%  %/*  #ifh  «ith^ 
Cmt\j\&  or  &4Mkm  in  th«ir  ftk^*i  liitM^i^.t  *^<W4»/»tv  f/»  Phn  '  Att^t^  i^KtctkfA^'  f*f  th«f 
we  do  not  fftjrtu'j^  ;ui  mn<*h  m  lVi»tvr»ni'jj^  ^fAim  ^y  K^A^.h^xf^  MrK^  In  fh^  4^»irftfAll 
o#  th*  com  \x9n.^^Ti*m. 
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Lord  Macaulay  his  own  master,  David  Hume,  who  (*0f  Luxury') 
affirms:  *We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  a  piece  of  wooUen 
cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant 
of  Astronomy,  or  wh^re  Ethics  are  Thcgleded,^  And  this  is  the 
truth,  and  denionstrates  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  Hume  to 
Macaulay  so  far  as  thought  is  concerned.  You  cannot  withdraw 
one  element  of  the  concrete  without  deranging  and  disturbing  all. 
The  fineness  of  an  ode,  of  an  epigram,  is  an  element  in  the  delicacy 
of  a  tissue,  even  in  the  edge  of  a  razor.  The  poet  enters  the 
drawing-room  no  less  honoured  a  guest  than  the  inventor  or  the 
warrior,  for  he  is  known — though  not  consciously  perhaps — to 
contribute  to  the  common  stock  as  substantially  as  either.  Nor  is 
the  philosopher  behind  the  poet.  The  philosopher  is,  indeed,  the 
central  light  and  heat  of  humanity  ;  and  this — by  his  answers  to 
those  very  questions  which  Macaulay,  the  too  precipitate  pupil  of 
Hume,  consigns  to  children  and  half-civilised  men.  All  men 
hang  together  to  constitute  humanity,  and  the  Whole  would  perish 
were  a  single  link  to  fail»  for  each  is  as  a  centre  of  the  relations  of 
the  alL  The  interests  represented  by  these  questions,  then,  can 
simply  not  be  omitted.  As  w^ell  might  you  hope  that  man. 
disencumbered  of  his  brain,  %vouId  remain  man,  if  living  by  his 
stomach  alone.  These  interests,  in  fact,  stand  to  the  universe  in 
no  less  a  relation  than  the  brain  to  man,  and  their  suppression, 
like  its  suppression,  would  reduce  the  universe,  as  it  were,  to  a 
sort  of  stomach.  These  interests  constitute  what  is  essential  to 
humanity  as  humanity.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  have 
but  to  recall  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Judgment- 
Kritik,  where  Kant  points  out  that  the  existence  of  the  world 
would  have  no  worth  if  it  consisted,  firstly,  of  inanimate  beings; 
or,  secondly,  of  animate  beings  without  reason;  or»  thirdly, 
of  animate  beings  with  reason,  but  a  reason  adequate  only 
to  considerations  of  bodily  expediency.  Guided  by  this 
passage,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  that  man, 
deprived  of  any  interest  in  the  questions  concerned,  would 
at  once  sink  into  no  higher  a  place  than  that  of  a  haman 
beaver,  who  knew  only  and  valued  only  what  contributed  to 
merely  animal  commodity.  Elsewhere  Macaulay *s  words 
that  he  places  quite  under  the  same  category  the  qu^tion  of  the" 
immortality,  and  almost  of  the  main  mystery  of  religion  in  genenj, 
*  The  immortality  of  the  soul/  he  says, '  is  as  indemonstrable  now 
as  ever ; '  and,  as  regards  natural  religion,  we  are  no  better  off  now 
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than  Thales  or  Simonides/  It  is  not  unfair,  on  tlie  whole,  then, 
to  infer  that  Macanlay  said  generally  to  himself  on  these  points, 
These  are  things  which  we  never  can  settle,  and  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  speak — allons !— and,  as  Yoltaire  concludes,  and  Candide 
concludes,  *  cultivons  notre  jardin  V  That  is,  turning  the  back  on 
all  else,  let  us  cultivate  onr  garden  of  material  commodity ;  for 
with  the  suppression  of  these  questions  and  these  interests,  all 
would  come  to  material  commodity. 

What  is  peculiarly  human  is  not  to  live  in  towns,  with  soldiers 
and  police,  &c.,  safely  to  masticate  our  victuals;  what  is  peculi- 
arly human  is  to  perceive  the  Apparition  of  the  Universe;  what 
is  peculiarly  human  is  to  interrogate  this  apparition— is  to  ask  in 
its  regard — what  ?— whence  ? — why  ? — whither  ?  It  may  suit 
Macaulay  and  the  Illumination  to  say,  It  is  absolutely  useless  to 
put  these  questions,  you  never  can  get  an  answer ;  do  not  trouble 
yourself  with  them^  turn  your  back  on  what  you  call  the  appari- 
tion and  look  to  the  earth — 'an  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a 
principality  in  Utopia* — all  your  Platos  and  your  Socrates  but  *  fill 
the  world  with  long  words  and  long  beards  * — take  to  Bacon  and  be 
content  with  the  *  fruit  * :  but,^ — apart  from  the  valuelessness  of  such 
fruit,  if  alo7U\  if  a//, — ^had  there  been  no  such  questions,  there  could 
never  have  been  this  fruit  itself,  *  not  even  woollen  cloth/ — in  a 
word,  had  there  been  no  such  questions,  there  could  never  have 
been  tkis  formed  world,  this  system  of  civilised  life,  this  deposit  of 
an  objective  reason.  On  no  less  a  stipulation  than  eternal  life  will 
a  man  consent  to  live  at  all:  so  it  is  that  philosophy  and  morality 
and  religion  are  his  vital  air,  without  which  his  own  resultant 
madness  would  presently  dissipate  him  into  vacancy. 

No  perception  was  ever  clearer  to  man  than  this  was  to  Hegel : 
his  one  work,  in  whatever  number  of  volumes,  is  but  an  answer  to 
what  we  may  call — the  qmdiofis.  After  Kant,  the  freedom  of  the 
will  had  little  difficulty  ;  for  that  is  free  wliich  is  amenable  only 
to  itself,  and  this  is  Reason*  Eeason  is  its  own  necessity,  and  in 
its  own  necessity  is  its  own  freedom,  for  in  obedience  there  it  but 
obeys  itself.  The  universal  will  is  free,  then,  and  in  the  universal 
will  man  is  free ;  for  his  true  will  is  the  essential  and  universal 
will,  while  his  self-will  is  but  enslavement  Man,  then,  as  was  a 
perception  of  one*s  early  student  days,  is  free  hccausc  he  obeys 
motives ;  for  what  obeys  motives  obeys  itself,  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  compulsion  of  another.  Kant  is  particularly  beautiful  on  this 
question — ^particularly  beautiful  in  the  illustrations  he  adduces  in 
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proof  that  men  value  a  man,  that  a  man  values  himself,  juat  in 
proportion  to  the  sacrifice  he  makes  of  self-will  for   universal 
Reason. 
As  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  that  lies  secure  in  the 

Notion,     The  notion  is  the  vital  heart  of  all,  and  for  the  notion 
self-consciousness  is  but  another  name.     The  subject  and  the  con- 
crete notion  are  identical,  and  they  have  not  in  them  the  character 
of  the  finite,  but  of  the  infinite.     The  system  of  Hegel,  from  stage 
to  stage,  is  full  of  utterances  on  this  head,  and  he  who  can  read 
there  has  no  room  to  doubt*    Abstract  absorption  into  the  univer- 
sal is  not  Hegers  doctrine,  and  need  be  a  fear  to  no  one.     '  The 
One  is  Many,  and  the  Many  One/     A  system  of  horizons  under 
one  horizon,  as  Kant  figures  it — this  is  the  true  Monadology.   God 
is  no  abstraction,  but  a  Spirit  in  his  own  concrete  differences^  of 
which  every  finite  spirit  is  one.     That  each  is,  is  to  each  the 
guarantee  of  his  own  necessity  both  here  and  hereafter:  that  he 
should  be  thcn^  is  not  more  incredible  or  absurd  than  that  he  is 
imw.     At  death,  the  external  other  of  nature  falls  from  us,  we  are 
born  wholly  into  spirit — spirit  concrete,  for  it  has  taken  up  into 
itself  nature  and  its  own  natural  life.     Nature  is  to  Hegel  much 
as  a  late  extract  showed  it  was  to  Kant     It  is  but  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  noumenon — it  is  but  the  action  of  whai  is,  and  passes, 
while  the  latter  is  and  remains.    Time  and  space  and  all  questions 
that  concern  them  reach  only  to  the  phenomenon,  they  have  no 
place  in  the  noumenon.    There  is  but  one  life,  and  we  live  it  unlh, 
as  the  Germans  say.     That  life  we  live  now,  though  in  the  veil  of 
the  phenomenon.     There  is  but  an  eternal  now,  there  are  properly 
no  two  places  and  no  two  times  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  whose  we 
are,  and  which  we  are,  in  tliat  it  is  all.     So  it  is  that  Hegel  is 
wholly  sincere  and  without  affectation,  when  he  talks  of  it  being 
in  effect  indifferent  to  him,  how  and  whether  he  be  in  tliis  finite 
life.     He  is  anchored  safe  in  thought,  in  the  notion,  and  cares  not 
for  what  vicissitude  of  the  phenomenal  may  open  on  him.     Hegel, 
then,  not  Fichte,  is  the  rock»  which  Mr  Carlyle,  in  reference  to  Uie 
latter,  feigns :  rock  in  bis  spirit,  that  is,  in  his  faith  and  in  his  hope, 
which  faith  and  which  hope  spring  alike  from  knowledge,  if,  in 
his  finite  life,  wraths,  and  indignations,  even  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, were  perhaps  known  to  him,  just  as  they  are  to  us.     FlestkJ 
is  weak,  and,  while  in  the  phenomenon,  consciousness  is  but  the' 
mirror  of  its  vicissitude,  and  never  blank* 

Then  with  regard  to  God — there  is  for  Hegel  nothing  but  God  ; 
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aod  this  God  is  a  personal  God,  and  no  mere  Pantheistic  Snbstance 
that  just  passively  undergoes  a  mutation  of  necessity,  Hegelt 
however,  looks  on  the  ordinary  itre  mprSme  of  infidelity  as  hut  a 
name,  an  empty  abstraction,  and  he  has  attempted  to  construe  God 
out  of  his  universe  into  the  one  absolute  spirit  which  he  is.  We 
say  condnte,  not  construct — Hegel  as  little  constructs  God  as  he 
constructs  God's  universe.  The  system  of  Hegel  is  but  the  pro- 
cess of  this  construing,  in  which  all  finite  categories  show  their 
untruth  and  their  finitiide,  and  pass  into  their  truth  and  their 
infinitude,  the  Absolute  Spirit.  As  abstractionSj  for  example^ 
there  are  both  Seyn  and  Daseyn;  but  the  true  concrete  singular 
ia  the  Fiiraichseyn  into  which  they  both  collapse,  Neither  Qimlitij 
is,  nor  QuaiitiUj  is — truly,  or  as  such ;  what  truly  and  as  such  is, 
is  Measure.  Both  Ground  and  Appeamtwe  are  the  formal  abstract 
moments  of  the  concrete  singular,  the  Actual ^  which  alone  is. 
Substafice  and  Caum,lity  collapse  into  JRe^nprocity ;  Notion  and 
Judgment  into  the  Si/llogism  ;  Life  and  Cognition  into  the  Absolute 
Idea,  &c.  &c.  Being  and  Essence  are  but  correlative  abstractions 
that  find  their  truth  in  i\\B  Notion ;  nay,  Logic  and  Nature  are 
only  the  abstract  moments,  the  abstract  universal  and  the  abstract 
particular  of  the  Absolute  SpiiiX,  which  is  the  final  concrvtt^  situ/u- 
tar,  the  ultimate  unity,  the  living  One,  which  alone  is.  Here  all 
finite  categories  collapse  and  disappear,  while  those  which  are 
infinite  are  but  names  of  the  One  on  lower  stages.  The  pulse, 
nevertheless,  the  ultimate  vital  throb,  is  the  notion. 

So  little  does  this  scheme  seem  to  Hegel  to  contradict 
Christianity,  that  it  is  just  on  this  echeme  that  he  is  able  to 
perceive  that  Christianity  is,  must  be,  and  can  only  be,  the 
Revealed  Eeligion.  It  is  here  that  Hegel  is,  perhaps,  at  his 
greatest,  at  his  truest,  at  the  greatest  and  truest  of  thought  itself. 
Christianity  is,  in  his  hands,  rescued  not  less  from  the  contingency 
and  externality  of  mere  history,  than  from  the  contradictions  and 
discrepancies  of  the  mere  separating,  and,  ao  to  speak,  self- 
identifying  understanding* — rescued  from  the  vulgarity  of 
material  sensation,  and  restored  to  a  spiritual  reality  which  is, 
in  very  truth,  one  and  identical  with  the  absolute  inner  of  the 
living  soul.     To   him   who   understands  the   full   force   of  the 


•  The  stipidentifying  action,  alluded  to  here,  loufit  b«  snpposed  to  faU  on  the 
oijeeU  as  weU  as  the  imhjeci ;  Uoderstanding  proper  scpi^mtGs  not  only  ita<o]f,  but 
whateTor  is  aubtmtt«'d  to  it,  into  independent,  self- identical  selvta ;  In  a  wide  »enae, 
it»  function  is  thus  simply  to  9df4dentify. 
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Hegelian  terms,  there  is  no  profane  reading  whatever  more 
eanobliog,  consoling^  peace-giving,  than  that  which  Hegel  offer 
us  here.  Crass  facts,  which  were  opacities  and  obstructions, 
melt  and  flow  at  his  touch,  and  are' taken  up  into  us — ^sustenance, 
as  it  were,  into  the  souls  of  men  before  whom  there  seems  to  opeai 
at  length  the  kingdom  of  grace.  It  is  not  with  the  mere  abstrac- 
tions and  distinctions  of  thought  that  Hegel  deals  here,  but  with 
the  concrete  element  of  religion  itself»  which  is  as  truly  humaa^ 
which  is  as  much  ours  and  indispensable,  as  our  very  senses.  If 
the  instrument  be  thought,  tliought  as  clear  and  consecutive  aa 
that  of  the  soberest  Aristotle,  the  result  is  feeling — feeling 
substantial,  palpable,  real,  as  ever  gave  beatitude  to  the  intenseatf 
of  Saints, 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  constitutes  to  Hegel  the 
central  and  vital  principle  of  Christianity.  Again  and  again  he 
may  be  found  animadverting  on  the  gratuitous  astonishment  of 
Understanding  at  the  identifying  of  such  differences  as  one  an 
three.  We  saw  a  very  prominent  instance  of  this  in  Remark  2  i 
the  second  chapter  of  Quant Uf/,  Similarly,  towards  the  beginning 
of  Maass  in  the  complete  Logic,  Hegel  will  be  found  expressing 
interest  in  the  trace  of  a  trinity  even  in  the  *  enormous  pbantastery ' 
of  Indian  superstition, — ■*  like  a  moderating  thread  in  what  is  im- 
wotf erate.'     The  passage  continues: — 

'Thoiigli  thia  Inchan  Threeness  has  mialed  to  a  comparLson  with  the 
Christian  Trinity,  and  though  iiideed  a  coniinoii  element  of  the  movement  of 
the  nution  is  to  he  ackTiowJetlged  in  them,  we  must  stilli  however,  gain  ft 
preciser  conscioimneaa  in  regaixl  to  the  essential  difference  l»etween  them 
which  is  not  only  intinite,  btU  the  veritahle  infinite  jud  u  this  difference  J 

So  mnch  in  earnest  is  Hegel  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimtyd 
that  he  finds  Christian  writei's  of  the  most  undoubted  orthodoxy^ 
strangely  lukewarm  in  its  regard.  Tholak,  for  example,  he 
censures  most  unsparingly,  because  he  terms  *  this  doctrine  a 
scholastic  doctrine,  and  regards  it  merely  on  the  external  side  of  a 
surmised  simply  historical  origin  from  speculation  on  scriptural 
texts  under  the  inlluence  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;' 
because  he  asserts  also  that  *  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  by 
any  means  a  fundament  on  which  faith  can  be  founded/  Hegel 
complains  also  that  'he  conducts  his  reader  always  only  as  far  as 
tlie  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ,  but  not  on  and  up  to  his 
Eesurrection  and  Ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  nor 
yet  to  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  intimates  that,  in 
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this  way,  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  cannot  have  more  than  a 
moral,  or  even  a  heathen,  that  it  cannot  have  a  Christian,  sense. 
Perceiving  the  taint  of  Illumination  and  mere  morality  in 
religionists  represented  by  such  men  as  Tholuk,  Hegel  avers 
further  (P.  of  R  ii  207  and  229)  :— 

'  Through  such  finite  mode  of  viewing  the  divine  element, — that  which  is 
in  and  for  itself,  and  through  this  finite  thinking  of  the  absolute  content,  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity  have  in  great 
part  disappeared  from  the  formulary.  Not  alone,  but  in  especial,  philosophy 
is  now  essentially  orthodox  ;  the  tenets  which  have  been  always  held  to  be 
the  ground-verities  of  Christianity,  are  maintained  and  preserved  by  it  [To 
Hegel,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  care]  to  prove  that  the  *  Dogma,  this  still  mystery, 
is  the  eternal  truth  ;  /or  this  is  what  goes  on  in  the  entire  of  philosophy^ 

In  truth,  no  one  can  doubt  the  depth  and  fervency  of  the 
rehgious  sense  of  Hegel,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his 
pertinent  deliverances.  They  have  the  breadth  of  feeling  in  them 
of  a  Greorge  Fox  or  a  Bunyan,  yet  do  they  rigorously  issue  from 
the  notion,  and  rigorously  dispose  themselves  according  to  its 
moments, — and  this  is  no  unimportant  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  principle.  The  peculiarly  deep,  living,  and  meaning  way  in 
which  all  the  great  doctrines  of  our  religion — Good  and  Evil, 
Original  Sin,  &c. — are  realised  in  the  new  element,  is  especially 
striking.  We  shall  dwell  on  a  few'extracts  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion : — 

'  The  cultus  is  to  give  oneself  this  supreme,  absolute  satisfaction  (QenosB) 
— there  is  feeling  in  it — 1  am  there  present  with  my  particular  personality  : 
it  is  thus  the  assurance  of  the  absolute  Spirit  in  its  people,  it  is  their  know- 
ledge of  their  essential  being ;  this  is  substantial  unity  of  the  spirit  with 
itself.'  .  .  .  *It  is  a  two-fold  act — God's  grace,  and  man's  sacrifice.'  .  .  . 
*  The  latter  has  reference  essentially  to  the  inner ;  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  natural 
wiU,  the  will  of  the  flesh,  as  comes  more  to  the  surface  in  Repentance,  Puri- 
fication, &c.'  .  .  .  '  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  it  belongs  to  his  Being, 
his  Essence,  to  be  creator  ;  so  far  as  he  is  not  this,  he  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood. .  .  .  But  a  secret,  a  mystery  in  the  usual  sense,  is  God's  nature  not, 
least  of  all  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  there  God  gave  himself  to  be  known, 
showed  what  he  is,  there  is  he  revealed ;  but  it  is  a  mystery  for  sensuous 
perception,  conception,  for  the  sensuous  mode  of  view  and  for  understanding 
as  such.  ...  In  the  Idea,  the  Differences  present  themselves  not  as  Beif-ex- 
cludent,  but  so  that  they  only  are  in  this  self-conclusion  of  the  one  with  the 
other :  that  is  the  true  supernatural,  not  the  usual  supernatural,  that  is  to  be 
conceived  as  up  there  ;  for  that  is  just  something  sensuous  and  natural,  that 
is  to  say,  what  is  an  asunder  and  indifferent  .  .  .  The  self-identical  substance 
is  this  unity,  which  as  such  is  fundamen  and  principiumy  but  as  subjectivity 
it  is  that  which  acts,  which  produces.'  .  .  .  '  Religion  is  divine  wisdom,  man's 
knowing  of  God  and  knowing  of  himself  in  God  ;  this  is  the  divine  wisdom 
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and  tho  field  of  absolute  truth.  In  generalf  religion  and  the  bajsis  of  ttie 
state  are  one  and  the  some ;  they  are  in  and  for  themaelres  identical/  .  .  . 
'  The  hiWB  of  the  state  are  rational  and  divine  things,  in  view  of  this  pre- 
supposed original  hnrmony  ;  religion  has  not  its  own  principles  as  opposed  t4>J 
those  which  obtain  in  the  state.*  .  . »  (Hegel  no  voluntttry.)  'There  is  < 
notion  in  religion  and  state  ;  this  one  notion  is  the  highest  thing  that  i 
has  ;  it  is  realised  by  man  :  the  nation  that  htis  a  wrong  notion  of  God,  1 
idflo  a  wrong  state,  wrong  government,  wrong  laws  :  this  relation  w  eeen  in 
men's  ortUnary  conceptions,  and  expresses  itself  in  this  way,  that  to  them  the 
laws,  the  authorities,  the  constitution,  come  from  God,  that  thus  these  are 
authorised  and  by  the  highest  authority  which  can  be  given  to  them-' . . . 

*  But  if  the  laws  are  from  the  will  of  God,  it  i«  important  to  know  God's  will ; 
and  this  is  not  the  biifiinesa  of  one  in  particular,  but  belongs  to  alL'  •  ,  * 

*  When  only  the  formal  side  is  taken^  room  i.^  given  to  caprice,  tyranny,  and 
oppression.  This  showed  itself  in  a  marked  manner  in  England,  under  the 
Stuarts,  when  passive  obedience  was  insisted  on,  the  sovereign  claiming  to  be 
accountable  to  God  only.  Through  means  of  this  same  ckim  of  a  divine 
revt'lation,  the  «?ji/-i//i«^w,  however,  directly  manifested  itself.  The  distinction 
of  priests  and  laymen^  namely,  in  not  held  by  protestants  ;  the  priests  are  not 
privileged  to  monopolise  the  divine  revelation,  and  still  leas  is  this  the  esse 
as  regards  the  so-called  lay.  So  there  arose  in  England  a  sect  of  protestants 
who  maintained  it  was  given  to  them  by  inspiration  to  tell  how  they  should 
be  governed  ;  in  €onsei|uence  of  such  inspiration  of  the  Lord,  they  stirred  up 
a  rebellion  in  England,  and  beheaded  the  king.* 

This  demonstration  of  the  inevitable  alternation  of  the  antithesis 
— that  in  repelling  the  point  you  are  struck  by  the  but — H^el 
accomplishes  finely  also  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
The  people  so  named  worked  only  to  a  single  end,  universal 
dominion ;  but,  this  attained  —  '  abstract  dominion/  *  simple 
empire  * — *  there  manifested  itself  over  a//,  a  common  present 
power,  a  power  of  self-will — the  Emperor — wliich,  without  all 
moral  restraint,  could  act,  rage,  give  a  loose  to  itself/  This  same 
abstract  dominion  of  the  Eoman  people — '  this  universal  un- 
happiness  of  tlie  world  '■ — was,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the 
preparation  for  Christianity : — 

'  The  goiifl  of  aU  nations  were  collected  in  ^the  Roman  Pantheon,  and  Ihej 
nmtnally  annihilated  each  other  juat  by  this^  that  they  were  to  he  united. 
Rome  fulfils  this  imluippintfsi*  of  the  annihilation  of  beautiful  Ule  aad 
conflciousneaa  .  .  ,  and  produces  a  throe  which  was  to  be  the  labour- pAtn  of 
the  religion  of  truth.  *^  When  the  time  was  fuliilled,  God  sent  his  Son,"  ii  is 
said  ;  the  time  was  fulfilled,  when  deqmir  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  temporal 
and  finite  had  taken  possession  of  the  spirit  of  man.' 

Again,  of  Faith^  Hegel  declares  that  it  is  indispensable: — 

*  Tlie  relation  of  the  individual  to  this  truth,  is,  that  the  individual  joit 
comes  to  this  conscious  unity,  rendeta  himself  worthy  of  it|  prodttoea  it  within 
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himself,  becomes  filled  witli  the  Spirit  of  God :  thia  takes  place  through 
procesa  within  him,  and  this  process  i^,  that  he  has  this  Faith,  for  Faith  ia 
the  truth,  tlie  prtfiuppoBitioii,  that  in  and  for  itself  and  asfiuredly  redemption 
ia  accomplished :  only  through  this  faith  that  the  redemption  is  in  imd  for 
itself  and  asBuredly  accomplished,  is  the  individual  capable  of  setting  himself 
into  this  unity.* 

Of  Baptism  we  find  it  said,  this  rite 
*  teBtities  that  the  child  is  bom  in  the  tomnmnity  of  the  Church,  not  in  outer 
wretchedness,  tliat  it  will  not  have  to  meet  a  world  at  enmity  with  it,  but 
that  its  world  is  the  Church.' 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  characterised  thus  i — 

*  In  it  there  ie  given  to  man  the  consciousness  of  his  reconciliation  with  God, 
the  entering  and  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  within  him  :  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
focal  centre  of  the  Chrifetian  Church,  and  from  it  all  differences  in  the 
Cbristian  Church  receive  their  colour  and  form.  In  regard  to  it  there  are 
thi*ee  conceptions,  L  According  to  one  of  these,  the  Host,  this  external,  thiw 
aensnoui^,  unspiritual  thing,  l>e€omes  through  consecration  tlie  present  God — 
God  as  a  thing,  in  the  wise  of  an  empirical  thing,  is  just  ;so  empirically 
enjoyed  by  man.  Inasmuch  as  God  was  thus  known  as  an  outward  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  this  centre  and  focus  of  the  entire  doctrine, — this  externality  i« 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  whole  Catholic  religion.  There  arises  thus 
servility  of  thought  and  deed  ;  this  exteiTiality  pervades  all  further  forms  of  it, 
the  True  being  represented  as  what  is  Fixet^l,  External.  As  thus  existent  with- 
out tJie  subject,  it  may  come  into  the  power  of  others ;  the  Church  is  in  jios- 
sessiou  of  tliis,  as  of  all  other  meana  of  grace  ;  in  every  respect,  the  subject  is 
piiKsive,  receptive,  knows  nut  what  is  tnie,  i  ight,  good,  but  has  only  to  receive 
it  from  others.  2.  The  Lutheran  conception  i^,  that  the  movement  begins 
with  an  External,  that  there  is  an  ortHnary,  common  thing,  but  that  the 
Spirit,  the  self  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  realises  itself,  insomuch  and  in 
80  far  as  the  externality  is  absorbed,  not  merely  bcHiily,  but  in  Spirit  and 
Belief.  Jn  the  Spirit  and  Belief  now  ib  the  present  God.  What  is  sensuoualy 
present  is  of  itself  notliing,  and  even  couHecration  makes  not  of  the  Host  an 
object  of  veneration,  but  the  object  is  in  the  Belief  alone  ;  and  so  in  the  con- 
sumption and  destruction  of  the  Sensuous  element,  there  is  the  anion  with 
God,  and  the  conscioufinefla  of  this  union  of  the  subject  with  God.  Here  hius 
the  grand  consciousnesa  ariaen,  that,  apart  from  the  Enjoyment  and  Belief,  tlie 
Ho«t  is  a  common,  sensuous  thing  :  the  procesa  ia  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  sult- 
jeet  truly — certainly  a  trons-substantiatton,  but  such  that  by  it  the  external 
element  is  eliminated,  God's  presence  is  directly  a  spiritual  one,  so  that  the 
Faith  of  the  subject  belongs  to  it.  3.  The  idea  here  is,  that  the  presemt  God 
is  only  so  in  conception,  in  remembmnce^  and  thus  has  only  iin  immtdiaU^ 
subjective  presence.  This  is  the  Keformed  idea,  an  nn.^piritual,  only  lively 
remembrance  of  the  past,  no  divine  presence,  no  actual  spirituality.  Here  the 
divine  element,  the  Truth,  is  debased  to  the  Prosa  of  the  Aufklarung  and 
mere  Understanding,  a  merely  moral  relation/ 

Tbat,  in  general,  it  m  the  notion  which  is  the  guide  to  these 
determinations,  will,  perhaps^  now  at  last  come  home   to  the 
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reader,  iu  a  perfectly  undeniable  and  definitive  manner  from  the 
Division  (Eintheilung),  which  runs  thus  : — 

*  The  Firat  is  the  Notion,  as  always  ;  the  Second,  again,  its  Deter 
(specificity,  Parti^iiLtrittf)^  the  notion  in  its  detenninate  (specific,  Par 
forms  ;  these  cohere  necessarily  with  the  notion  itself :  in  the  mode  of  con- 
sideration properly  philosophical,  it  is  not  the  c^ise  that  the  Universal,'  the 
Notion,  is  put  first  only  as  it  were  hy  way  of  honour.  Notion  of  Right,  of 
Nature,  as  set  first  in  ordinary  usage,  and  as  to  which,  as  so  set,  we  are  still  ia 
uncertainty,  are  general  determinations,  on  which  projjerly  the  matter  in  hand 
tloes  not  depend,  that  dependinjr,  on  the  contrar}',  on  the  special  wnUnU^  the 
several  chapters.  In  this  usage,  the  ao-ralleii  notion  has,  in  the  sequel,  no 
influence  on  tlieae  further  tmitejitjn ;  it  indicates  in  a  way  the  ground  on  which 
we  find  ourselves  with  these  materials,  and  that  we  are  not  to  intnodaee 
cofit4;nt  (matter)  from  any  other  ground  (sphere)  ;  the  cont^U — for  example, 
magnetism,  electricity — passes  for  the  thing  itself,  the  notion  (that  ia,  in  the 
usage  alluded  to)  oidy  for  the  formal  or  fomieJl  element  of  it 

In  philosophical  consideration,  the  notion  is  aUo  the  beginning,  but  it  is  the 
thingj  the  Substance,  as  the  seed  from  which  the  whole  tree  develops  itselt  In 
it  are  all  the  characteri.^tic  [mrts  contained,  the  whole  nature  of  the  tree,  the 
peculiarity  of  its  saps,  ramification^  but  not  preformed  in  such  wise  that,  if  we 
take  a  microscope,  we  shall  see  the  branches,  leaves,  ia  miniature — ^not  bo,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  in  spiritual  wi&e*  In  this  way,  then,  the  notion  contaiiu 
the  whole  nature  of  the  object,  and  knowledge  that  follows  is  nothing  but 
the  development  of  the  notion,  of  that  which  is  contained  implieii^t  in 
the  notion, — of  that  which  has  not  yet  come  into  existence,  ia  not  yet  exph* 
catetl,  laid  out  (displayed).  And  so  it  ib  thai  we  begin  with  the  notioii  of 
lieligion. 

The  second,  then,  is  religion  in  its  determinateness  (in  it4  actual  form)  the 
determinate  notion.  But  the  various  preciije  forms  tot  take  not  from  with- 
out ;  no,  with  us,  it  is  the  notion  it&elf,  that  goes  forward  to  its  determinatenev^ 
its  particularity,  in  its  own  freedom.  It  is  not  as  if  we  empirically  treated 
Right,  for  example  :  in  which  cjise,  indeed.  Right  were-,  first  of  all,  defined  iJi 
gnieral ;  but  then  we  should  go  somewhere  else  for  the  determinate  (parti* 
cular)  RighU  (Roman,  German,  &c.) — we  should  take  them,  from  actual  fiact 
With  us,  on  the  conlmry,  the  determinateness,  the  series  of  particular  forma, 
has  to  yield  itself  fronj  the  notion  itself. 

The  detenninate  notion  of  Religion  is  finite  relijL^ion,  a  one-sided  something 
thus  and  thus  constituted  as  compared  with  another,  one  j>articular  reKgion 
as  compared  with  another  particular  religion  ;  Religion  in  its  tinitude. 

The  third  is  the  notion  that  comes  to  its  own  self  out  of  iU  determinatenefis, 
ita  finitude,  that  re-estabhshe'^  itself  again  out  of  this  finitude  and  limitation  ; 
and  this  re -established  notion  is  the  infinite,  veritable  notion,  the  abaolute 
Idea,  the  true  Religion. 

The  first  religion  in  the  notion  is  not  yet  the  true  religion*  The  notion  i» 
true  certainly  within  itself,  liut  it  belongs  to  truth  as  well  that  the  notion 
should  rml%84  itself,  even  as  it  belongs  to  the  soul  that  it  should  have  given 
itMlf  a  body.  This  realisation  Lh  the  thfermination  of  the  notion  ;  the  oWZmV 
realisation    is   that   i\m  determination  become  ad^qmlU  to  the  notion :   Um 
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adequate  notion  ia  the  Idea,  the  veritable  Notion.  These,  abstractly  put,  are 
the  three  parts  in  general. 

Thia  irlivision  may  Ije  ako  characterised  thuai  We  have  to  conaider  tK§ 
Notion  of  Religion,  fmt,  in  geverai,  as  umvtrml^  then  in  its  pnrtkuUirity  aa 
self-ilLEferentiating  notion,  which  is  the  aide  of  the  Ur-theil,  of  linjitation,  or 
diflfei-enct*  and  finitnde ;  and  thirdlj,  the  nation  which  shuts  itself  tc^thCT 
with  itst^lf,  the  Sihhi^  (close,  shut,  or  syllrjgistn),  or  the  Return  of  the  Notion 
from  its  delerminateness  (particularity),  in  which  it  is  iiueijual  to  itself,  into 
its  own  self,  in  auch  wise  that  it  comes  into  equality  (adei|uacy)  with  its  form, 
and  its  limitation  is  removed.  Thia  is  the  Khythmus,  the  pure  eternal  life  of 
the  Spirit  itself ;  and  had  it  not  thia  movement,  it  were  dead.  The  Spirit  w 
— to  have  itnelfati  object ;  that  is  its  manifestation,  its  relation  of  objectivity,  as 
in  hnitude.  The  third  Ib  that  it  is  object  to  itaelf  in  this  wise,  that  in  the 
object  it  is  reconciled  with  itself,  is  by  itself,  and  so  baa  come  to  its  freedom  ; 
for  Freedom  is  to  be  by  self. 

Thia  diiOidon  is  thus  the  movement,  nature^  act  of  the  Spirit  itaelf,  as 
regfttdfl  whicli,  we,  so  to  speak,  only  look  oil  Through  the  notion  it  is 
necessary,  but  the  necessity  of  the  further  progreea  has,  first  of  all,  in  the 
development  itself,  to  demonstrate,  explicate,  prove  itself,*  ♦ 


•  TOe  quotations  that  refer  to  Tholak  occur  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  EucyeioiMiedii*  ;  those  that  bear  ou  lieligiont  in  the  pertinent  extracts  from 
FrautK  and  Hillert  (Hegel's  PhiJoaophie  in  wurtliehen  Ansziigen),  liut  |mrtly  also 
in  the  collflcted  works. 

From  these  extracts,  I  derive  also  the  three  following  equations,  which  will  interest 
ihestudiTU;  Beziehung^  das,  worin  sie  identiscb  sind ;— Verhaltnisa  =  Auseinander- 
treten  diewr  Einheit ;  and  Setxen  =^  d^uiA  die&s  durcb  mieh  »ey.  Ht/rrenc^  is  thus 
reserved,  as  has  been  the  general  practice  of  this  work,  for  the  identity  of  the  sphere 
of  Simple  Apprehension,  Relation  for  the  dif-fereuce  of  the  sphere  of  Judgment,  and 
Sotxen  is  seen  to  cipply  to  what  ia  establijilied  in  consf^ionaiieas  throiigb  process  of 
and  from — mmlher^  which  indeed  is  the  life  of  thouglit  itaelf  r/tm  thought.  Thn 
internid  process  acts  the  external  forms.  That  is  geaetzt,  into  which  another  han 
formally  become.  A  succe-^ion  of  intellectua!  reunlts  that  appear  from  implication, 
and  disappear  from  explication,  but  into  new  explication — this  is  Oesetztaeyn^ — 
osten^ive  expreaaiou  of  an  implicit  mutilation.  Tliere  is  the  frnit  of  a  womb  in 
aperiOf  which  is  presently  withdrawal  again,  as  into  eclipse  for  a  new  issue.  If  the 
ico  is  tJtpIicit,  the  wiitcr  h  implicil,  but  still  there  is  substantial  union.  Ex- 
implicatioUt  Gesetztseyn,  is  all  that  goes  on— it  is  the  one  on  wan!  To  know  the 
Hegelian  Notion,  and  to  know  that  the  verb  setaen  is  retained  for  the  determination 
of  the  life  of  tho  notion,  is,  as  rejsfards  Hegel,  pretty  nearly  to  Imve  arrived.  I 
should  say^  indeed,  that  if  the  reader,  who  has  studied  his  way  this  lengthy  will 
now  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  second  volumtj  of  Hegel's 
complete  Logic,  ho  will  find  this  author— really — at  length  in  his  power. 

Hegel's  tidelity  to  the  notion^whicb,  indeed,  is  wholly  unswerving — b  seen,  not 
only  in  the  above  e«|iiations^  but  in  all  the  ©xtmcts  in  the  text.  As^  in  fact,  we 
have  seen,  oven  in  the  single  tertiut,  be  is  true  to  the  triplicity  of  the  notion  :  each 
of  them  is  a  syllogism  ;  the  ordinary  sense  coquets  with  the  virtual  stnse  into  a 
third,  the  Hegelian  or  specuktive  sense  j  and  thus  the  whole  notioOi  even  in  a 
word,  has  come  full  circle.  LTrtheil,  for  instance,  is^  tirat,  judgment,  then  dif- 
ference, and,  thirdly,  re-ductitin  of  the  dif-ference  into  the  lirat  identity.  Begrilf, 
similarly,  is,  as  universal — a  notion  lodehnitely ;  as  particnlsr — a  notion  definitely, 
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The  depth  and  truth  of  these  glances  of  Hegel  into  the  inner 
significance  of  Christianity  will  be  denied  by  no  one ;  but  there  is 
now  an  external  side  on  which  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  word.     It 
relates  as  well  to  what  is  called  plenary  iiispiraiioii^  as  to  the 
counterpart  of  the  same, — the  gt-ubhing  into  what  is  supposed  the 
region  of  hidoi^cal  /act  by  such  men  as  Strauss  and  Eenao.     On 
the  first  head,  we  may  say,  that  Hegel  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  in  its  true  sense — 
in  that  sense,  namely,  in  which  it  relates  to  the  inner :  the  Bible  is 
to  him  perfectly  instinct  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,     Hegel^, 
however,  is  unable,  fiom  tlie  whole  nature  and  principle  of  hi 
philosophy,  to  believe  in    the   inspiration  of  an  outer  as  oui€r^ 
The  outer  element,  as  in  the  sacrament,  is  to  him  but  the  medium, 
and  disappears  in   the  inner   realisation  of  the  spirit     Plenary 
inspiration,  most  assuredly,  he  would  say,  but  not  inspiration 
the  leMer.     The  letter  as  letter  is  an  outer ;  and  the  sphere  of 
externality  as  such  is  a  prey  to  boundless  mutability  and  con* 
tingeucy.     It  is  the  decree  of  God  that  it  should  be  so.     The' 
notion  in  external  manifestation,  is  nothing  but,  and  can  only  be, 
this  spectacle  of  cban^^e  and  accident.     Let  any  one  look  at  his 
own  copy  of  the  Bihle.     He  got  it  at  a  certain  time,  he  carried  it 
to  certain  places,  he  has  used  it  on  such  and  such  occasions,  and 
others  have  so  used  it:  there  are  accidental  dog's-ears  in  it,  teara^j 
burns,  stains,  thumb-marks  (of  Prussian  officials  or  others).     ThenT 
the  bindings — it  is  in  such  and  such  materials,  form,  colour,  &c. 
The  paper  is  of  such  and  such  quality,  and  is  at  such  and  auc 
stiige  of  decay.     There  are  such  and  such  a   number  of  pages.!! 
Tlie  printing  is  of  such  and  such  a  date,  and  in  such  and  such 
a  type.     The  chapters,  verses,  &c.,  are  appointments  of  certaii 
human  beings.     Then  tlie  matter;  it  is  in  prose  and  in  poetry  f' 
there  are  histories,  legislative  enactments,  narratives,  biographies, 
letters,    proverbs,   prayers,    sermons,   parables,   revelations,   pro*j 
phecies,  «Scc,     Then  there  are  a  variety   of  authors  actually  as-" 
signed      These   authors,  too,  are   completely    in   the    yoke    to 
the  categories  of  their  respective  countries,  ages,  languages, 

as  the  notion  of  some  piirtioiilar  concrete  ;  m  singular — the  Notum^  Kant's  Ko 
Hegtl'a  Notion,  the  concrete  Notion, 

Uegel  i&  reported  to  liave  said,  '  that  only  one  miLii  utidentoCMl  him,  aiiil  h#  did 
not*  Tbb  tnan,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  wtut  GoscheL  Heg«I  accepted  Guscbcla 
exposition  of  hi;9  own  religious  vieWM  i^iih  a  *  dank  barton  H(ii]d«dnick«* ;  but,  no 
doubti  saw  dearly  that  Gojichel  knew  notliing,  after  all,  of  the  Noiion^ 
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Nay,  externality  goes  deeper  still,^ — there  are  discrepancies  in 
this  matter.  Of  the  vision  that  appeared  to  Saul  as  he  went  to 
Damascus,  we  hear,  for  example,  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  *  the  men  which 
journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice^  hut  seeing  no 
man';  whereas,  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  the  same  Acts,  we  axe  told, '  And  they  that  were  with  me  saw 
indeed  the  li^ht,  and  were  afraid  j  but  they  heard  not  the  voice 
of  him  that  spake  to  me/  Now,  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
— a  deeply-marked  discrepancy,  then  ■  doubtless,  reconciliatory 
explanation  is  possible,  is  easy ;  doubtless,  it  is  an  external  dis- 
crepaucy  which,  instead  of  weakening,  adds  force  to  the  inner 
truth  of  the  particular  narrative,  and  of  the  Bible  generally  :  still 
it  is  a  discrepancy — a  proof  that  whatever  is  external  must  yield 
itself  a  prey  to  the  contifyjenc}/  of  the  external  We  stop  here ; 
into  discrepancies  at  all  it  is  no  joy  to  enter ;  we  have  had  enough 
of  them  at  the  hands  of  the  general  Aufkliirung ;  we  would  not 
protract  the  agony  ;  what  is  wanted  now  is  something  quite  else 
— an  end  to  the  misery,  a  renewal  of  Faith. 

This,  however,  will  probably  sufficiently  illustrate  what  we 
hold  to  be  the  relative  position  of  Hegel,  as  justified  by  such 
passages  as  the  following;  also  from  the  extracts  of  Frantz  and 
Hillert,  which,  from  the  first  edition  as  already  named  simpler,  are 
perhaps  pi^ferable  here  : — 

*  Tlie  Christ ian  is  positive  religion  in  the  Ben&e  that  it  hm  come,  been  given, 
to  man  from  without,  .  .  *  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  ie  the  Positive.^ , .  . 
*  The  iawjs,  municipal  ones,  laws  of  the  Btate,  Jire  in  the  same  way  pogitive : 
they  come  to  uk^  are  for  us,  Imve  authority  ;  tliey  are  not  m  that  we  can  let 
them  stiind,  lliiit  we  can  paife*  them  by,  but  that  even  in  this  their  externality 
they  ai'e  to  be  for  ua  what  is  subjectively  essential,  subjectively  binding. 
When  we  apprehend,  recognifie,  find  reasonable,  the  law  that  crime  he 
puriiylied,  it  its  then  esaential  for  iia,  has  power  over  us,  not  because  it  is 
positiv«y  hecauae  it  is  so,  but  it  is  of  validity  inwardly  also,  to  oiu:  reason,  as 
what  is  essential,  because  it  is  inward,  rationul.  As  regards  revealed  religion, 
there  is  necesaarily  thk  side  alao :  inasmuch  as  we  have  there  what  is 
histoiical,  externally  appearaut^  we  have  also  there  what  is  positive,  con- 
tingent, that  may  be  in  this  manner^  and  also  in  that.  Even  in  religion  we 
have  this.  Because  of  the  externality,  seusunos  manifestation,  which  is 
imphed  U)  acconijmny  it,  there  is  always  present  what  is  positive.  But  this 
is  to  be  distinguished  :  the  Positive  as  such,  the  abstractly  Positive,  and  the 
law,  the  law  of  ReaaoiL  The  law  of  Free-will  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  act,  l>e- 
causc  it  just  is,  but  because  it  is  the  determination  of  our  Reason  itself;  when 
it  is  so  known,  it  is  nothing  positive,  nothing  Idiiully  operant  Religion  also 
appears  poaitive  in  the  entire  tenor  of  its  doctrines ;  but  it  ought  not  to 
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remain  so,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  affair  of  mere  apprelienaion,  of  mere  memorr/ 
...  *  The  attestation  is  spiritual,  liei*  not  in  the  seiisuoud,  caanot  be  brought 
about  in  inime*1mte  sensuoiia  fashion  :  against  the  sensuous  facta,  therefuiy> 
there  may  always  be  somelhing  objected.' 

This  will  suffice  for  the  Hrst  head;  as  regards  the  second,  the 
point  of  view  may  be  seen  to  open  in  the  following  extract: — 

'  As  reganla  the  empirical  world,  the  Cimrch  does  bo  far  right  in  this,  not 
to  undertake  such  inveijtigHtiund  as  those  concerning  how  it  was  with  the 
apf>earance  of  Christ  after  his  death  :  for  gach  iuvestigationB  proceed 
the   point  of  view,  a*  if  the  thing  depetided  on  the  sensuous  element  of  ' 
nmnifestation,  on  this  merf3  historical  element ;  as  if  in  such  narratives  of  one 
as  hiHUiric^illy  jjerceived,  in  historical  iiwnner,  there  lay  the  attestation  of  the  . 
spirit  and  iti^  truth.     This  truth  atand^  hrm  in  itself,  although  it  has  isucli ' 
point  of  origin/ 

There  is  an  edge  here  that  tells  moat  unniistakably  againali 
those  that  grub  into  historical  fact,  as  if  they  could  so  discredit 
the  sacred  history,  let  them  find  out  what  they  may.  Hegel  has] 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  this  industry;  and  it  is 
singular  that  it  is  one  which — in  appearance  at  least- 
emanated  from  his  school  The  mantle  of  the  prophet,  however, 
is  not  always  of  direct  descenL  To  Hegel  it  is  no  attestation 
of  anything  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  simply  in  meaning,  that  it 
should  have  such  and  such  sensuous  documents  in  its  support 
Apart  his  ordinary  curiosity  as  man  and  interest  as  antiquary^ 
Hegel  would  toss  into  the  fire — if  offered  to  attest,  if  offered  fo 
worship  just  so — never  so  authentic  a  piece  of  the  true  Gros8| 
with  as  little  compunction  as  John  Knox  flung  into  the  wat 
the  painted  hoard  named  Virgin,  Really,  what  c^n  sensuous^ 
facts  attest  ?  What  were  the  value  of  a  tooth  of  the  wolf  that 
suckled  Romulus  ?  Should  we  be  really  better  off,  had  we  eve 
a  letter  to  the  fact  under  the  hand  of  Lupa  herself?  Hegel'd 
dislike  to  critical  history  (which  really  springs  from  his  general 
principle),  so  lively  in  expression  is  it,  is  quite  amusing:  it  is  U>j 
him  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of  personal  vanity.  WJiat  can  an] 
man  now  hope  to  make  of  the  death  of  Remus— what  good  would 
he  do,  did  he  even  demonstrate  it  to  have  actually  happened  so 
and  so — what  really  is  the  value  of  such  an  industry  ?  To 
Hegel  what  is  in  the  beginning  is  always  the  continuous  identity 
of  apprehension  ;  it  appears  to  him  everywhere,  as  he  actually 
names  it  in  the  geographical  element,  'gediegenes  Hochland/ 
hard,  solid,  unbroken  $lej/pe:  it  lies  there  under  vapour;  it  recedes 
as  you  approach ;  it  can  never  be  got  at  to  come  under  the  knife 
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or  to  lie  in  the  scales ;  it  is  but  a  cast  of  the  eye,  and  is  always 
there  before  you ;  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  notion 
itself:  it  is,  in  short,  a  sphere  of  apprehension,  and  in  externality — 
why  would  you  vainly  seek  to  split  it  into  the  self-identities  of 
the  present  Urtheil?  So  always  is  the  germ;  Hegel  knows  it 
such,  and  mocks  the  idle  curious  that  would  thrust  fingers  into  it 
And  Hegel  here  is,  no  doubt,  scientifically  right,  while  Strauss 
and  Benan  (Hegelians  that  reverse  their  master !)  are  only  inept 
Hegel,  in  point  of  fact,  recommends  us,  'In  considering  this 
religion,  not  to  go  historically  to  work  after  the  fashion  of  him 
who  begins  from  the  outward,  but  to  take  start  from  the  notion.' 
He  tells  him  also  who  begins  in  the  external  manner,  that  he  only 
seems  to  himself  *  receptive,'  that  he  is  in  fact  *  active ' — that  is, 
that  the  resultant  work  of  his  efforts  is  not  a  work  which  he  has 
only  found,  but  which  he  has  also  made.  In  short,  the  grubbers 
into  the  historical  facts  of  such  commencements  are  but  mistaken 
men,  who,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot  on  the  centre,  stubbornly 
endeavour  to  set  the  other  on  the  horizon.  Notion  is  the  word, 
not  the  Datum  of  Fact ;  to  which  latter  would  you  stretch  *  the 
ladder  of  Jacob,'  it  instantly  *  goes  further  off  and  becomes  astro- 
nomical.' There  is  no  ultimate  solution  of  any  element  but  the 
notion,  which  being  in  effect  ourselves,  any  nearer  nearness  were 
a  strange  desideratum. 

Hence,  pageant  History  !  hence,  gilded  cheat ! 
.    .     .    .    What  care,  though  owl  did  fly 
About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast  ?    , 

Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window-flowers, 

Doth  more  avail  than  these  ! 

So  Keats  exclaims,  and  Keats  is  right.  Would  we  know 
truly  how  the  spirit  of  man  lived,  and  moved,  and  was  in  the 
old  Greek  world,  it  is  to  Homer  we  must  turn,  and  not  to 
Thucydides.  In  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  they  are  given 
to  us,  in  the  soul  of  Homer — whom,  despite  the  testimony 
of  centuries  and  the  voices  of  the  demigods  themselves,  a 
prurient  modern  criticism  would  deny — in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, in  the  soul  of  Homer,  veritably  a  one — there  lies  in 
crystal  reflexion  the  whole  Greek  world,  organically  together ;  in 
the  soul  of  Homer,  there  lies  in  crystal  reflexion,  organically 
together,  the  spirit  of  man  himself  gone  asunder  into  its  own 
necessary  and  native  differences.     Preserve  the  Eeal,  Thucydides 
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— destroy  the  Ideal,  Homer:  we  have  lost  both  Greece,  and  the 
deepest  insight  into  man  and  the  world  of  man.  Reverse  the 
action, — and  of  what  account  is  the  loss,  when  compared  with  the 
gain  ?  As  then,  so  now ;  the  prologue  of  Chaucer,  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  the  poetoa  of  Burns,  will  readily  outweigh  any  pro* 
fessed  history.  We  will  agree  with  Hegel,  then,  that,  possessed 
of  the  notion,  we  feel  ourselves  lifted  high  above  the  historical,  the 
exUnml,  the  corvtingcnt^  and  we  shall  only  smile  at  the  necessarily 
futile  efforts  of  a  Strauss  and  a  Reiian  to  paw  the  horizon.^ 

'  The  spiritual  is  higher  than  the  external ;  the  spiritual  cannot 
be  exteTTuUli/  authenticated ' :  it  is  this  position  also  which  gives 
Hegel  his  peculiar  place  as  regards  miracles.  He  does  not  oppose 
them,  admits  the  belief  they  would  bring  to  sensuous  men,  but  still 
he  subordinates  them.  They  are  to  him  in  a  sensuous,  external 
element,  and  consequently  lower  than  what  is  spiritual  as  such. 
To  support  his  view,  he  points  out  that  the  Egyptian  Sorcerers 
performed  miracles  as  well  as  Moses ;  but 

*  The  rnaiii  point  is,  Christ  hiui^^elf  eaja :  There  will  come  many  who  do 
miracles  in  my  name ;  I  have  not  known  them.  Here  he  himself  rejeeti 
miracles  as  veriUible  criterion  of  tnitli.  Thie  is  Uio  tuain  point  of  view,  and 
what  i«  to  be  held  fmi :  attestation  through  miracles,  os  the  impugning  of 
the  saiucs  iB  a  sphere  which  does  not  eoncem  ub  ;  the  testimony  of  Uie  ipihl 
is  the  true  one.* 

Now  I  must  not  be  untrue  to  Hegel  in  what  concerns  him  here* 
On  tlie  religious  side,  I  know  that  it  has  been  felt  as  a  difficulty 
that  wliat  we  have  on  the  whole  for  a  God  in  Hegel  seems  to  he 
only  a  sort  of  logical  universal  that  has  no  individual  expression  of 
its  own^ — that  has  an  expression,  in  fact,  only  through  us.  Now^  toj 
grant  the  miraculous  element  may^  it  has  been  thought,  act,  so  far, 
a  kind  of  guarantee  against  this  difliculty.  God  must  be  conceived 
as  Lord  of  Nature :  prayer  must  be  believed,  as  it  were,  to  stay  the 
arm  that  sways  the  universe.  This  difficulty,  it  may  be  said,  however, 
was  never  a  difficulty  with  Hegel  himself.  The  religious  element, 
very  certainly,  all  through,  is  what  is  realest  in  HegeL  Unlike 
Kant,  lie  has  never  a  woid  to  utter  against  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Declarations  there  are  express  in  him  as  to  the  personality  of  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  Equally  express  is  his 
stand  by  Christianity.   Publicly,  in  his  lectures,  he  exclaims,  *  I  am 

*  I  find  Arii»totle  here  con  spontaneous.  He  says  in  tbo  Poetie  (c.  9) : — 
^^t\o<ro^u)T€fH»  Kal  ffW(yviaiiiTtp<t»  notiiaif  litropias  ivrip,  the  odb  di»Aliiig  with 
the  uiuversal,  the  other  with  the  jjiiiticular  ;  so  that  no  prcwxiy  coo  Id  iuAk#  n  ] 
of  Herodotut.* — Nuw, 
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a  Lutheran^  and  will  remain  so/     As  above,  however,  we  see  his 

position  to  the  miracles  ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  make  a  West- 
minster Divine  of  him.  Miracles  he  does  not  impugn ;  hnt  he 
subordinates  them.  In  fact,  it  will  illustrate  his  general  position 
here  if  we  refer  to  a  passage  in  his  Hist  of  Phil.,  i,  213.  He 
says  there,  in  allusion  to  the  popular  marvellous  that  is  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras,  *  his  life  appears  to  us  as  through  the  medium 
of  first  century  apprehension,  more  or  less  in  the  style  in  which 
the  life  of  Christ  is  narrated  to  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
common  reality/ 

If  such  be  the  attitude  of  Hegel  in  regard  to  religions  relations, 
his  bearing  is  qnite  of  a  piece  in  reference  to  politics,  in  reference 
to  the  State.  The  State  ia  the  rational  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  depends  not  on  the  wise  opinion  and  good  knowledge  of  either 
you  or  me.  The  Aufklarnng,  to  be  sure,  suddenly  turned  its 
lantern  upon  it,  among  others,  and  declared  all  there-appertinent 
rotten.  Since  then  we  have  been  stripping  our  walls  bare,  and 
Mr  Buckle  has  been  able,  with  much  comfort — opening  a  waist- 
coat button — to  perorate  on  Superstition.  The  value  of  Descartes, 
it  appears,  is  that  he  saw  into  the  imposition  of  priests  and  princes, 
and  our  forefathers  were  plunged  in  a  hopeless  limbo  of  ignorance 
and  darkness !  0  Superstition !  Superstition  0  I  The  category  of 
superstition  is  not  enough  for  Hegel,  however ;  he  is  not  unjust  to 
the  Aufklarung,  but  he  will  not  deny  all  tapers  but  its  owu.  On 
the  contrary,  Reason  to  him  did  not  begin  with  the  AufklUrung^ 
but  had  been,  for  thousands  of  years,  building  itself  into  the  out- 
ward crassitude.  Hegel,  then,  examines  Ileason  as  regards  the 
State,  and  assigns,  through  the  Notion,  the  essential  determina- 
tions that  constitute  its  organisation  and  life.  To  say  this  much 
must  here  suffice,  however;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  present,  the  hint 
alone  ia  sufficient,  that  political  wisdom  cannot  possibly  consist  in 
undoing  alone,  else  its  own  activity  were  speedily  its  own  end. 
There  are  pHncipks  here,  as  there  are  in  all  human  interests,  and, 
through  Hegel,  we  may  yet  get  to  see  and  realise  them. 

In  simple  truth,  the  last  chance  is  offered  ns  in  thought  as 
thought:  in  matter  as  matter,  we  have  nothing  but  despair.  In 
Germany,  they  already  ask,  how  would  life  constitute  itself— 
sepmta  animorum  miynortaiUate  ?  But  we  in  England  should  ask 
simply,  how  would  it  be  were  matter  all  ?  This  supposed,  we  shall 
presently  see  everything  that  has  been  formed  out  of  the  reason 
of  jnan,  during  untold  generations,    break   up    and    disappear. 
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Tliougbt  is  but  a  f iiiictioii  of  matter,  and  must  be  studied  in  the 
laws  of  matter.  There  is,  consequently,  no  God,  no  spirit^  no 
immortality :  Religion,  Metaphysic,  Morals,  Politics,  vanish. 
Even  science  remama  not ;  for  we  are  left  with  the  registration 
of  phenomena  alone;  and  phenomena  being  but  appearances,  andd 
not  things  in  tiiemselves,  inquest  is  at  once  endless  and  hopele^ 
Aud  is  Poetry,  Literature,  one  whit  more  possible  ?  Will  any  oneJ 
any  longer  take  interest  in  sea  or  star,  in  mountain  or  in  flower, 
or  in  the  loves  and  bates  of  men  ?  All  must  perish :  there  is 
nothing  left  us  but  material  commodity ;  each  is  for  himself — 
each  would  realise  that  And  would  tbat^ — would  material  j 
commodity  continue  to  be  realised?  Does  not  the  high  priest, 
Hume,  tell  us  himself,  that  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  realised  in  a  nation  *  where  Ethics  are  neglected*  ? 
What  can  be  expected  but  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  abstract 
fio-called  political  economy  at  length,^self-will  the  only  principle 
— barbarism — a  state  of  Nature  ?  And  could  men  now  bear  a 
state  of  nature  ? — The  misery  of  the  present  is  infinite,  and  it  i« 
because  the  Illumination  has  stripped  us  naked — ^to  matter. 
Schopenhauer,  who  has  fairly  arrived  at  this  stage,  talks  (Foreigm 
and  Paralipomena,  Bd.  IL,  §  156)  thus: — 

If  wi'  reckon  up,  so  far  as  is  approximately  possible,  the  eum  of  want^  p^tD, 
and  misery  of  every  kind  which  the  fiuri  ilhiminiites  in  his  course,  we  whall  i 
admit  tliat  it  would  have  been  much  better,  had  he  l»een  as  little  able  to  j 
evoke  the  phenomenon  of  life  on  the  earth  ns  on  the  moon,  and  did  the  «(iuf«oe  ^ 
in  the  former^  aa  in  tlie  hitter,  still  find  itself  in  a  crystalline  condition.     We 
may  conceive  our  life,  inde4»d^  as  a  uselessly  interrupting  episode  in  the 
blissful  repose  of  Kothingi  .  .  *  as  only  a  groea  mystification — not  to  mjf 
Prellerci,  cheat  ! 

This  is  the  voice  of  Atheism,  and  to  this  voice  only  ia 
Materialism  adequate.  This  is  the  *  ungluckliclie  Bewusstseyn/ 
the  unhappy  consciousness ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  great  literary 
man  in  England  at  present  who  smoulders  not  slowly  into  a  grey 
ash  under  it  This  is  the  infinite  misery  1  What  wonder,  if  the 
wretch  who  realises  it  to  himself  should  creep  to  bed  with  a  dose 
of  hendock  in  bis  stomach  !  The  sick  like  himself  will  say,  it  is 
all  one ;  but  there  are  those  who  see  the  pain  of  the  simple  souls 
t!iat  stand  in  relation — ^and  more  !  Even  as  they  lift  the  hat  that 
honours,  not  liim,  but  death  in  his  place — their  lips  shall  in- 
voluntarily wear  tlie  shadow  of  a  sneer — a  sneer  that  means: 
Oh,  no;  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  pet;  you  should  have  strutted^ 
your  part  out^ — you  should  have  played  out  the  Idea !     Thia  is 
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it — there  is  an  Idea.     It  is  ours  to  realise  it — and  in  contentment 
80 — but  we  are  wretches  if  we  refuse. 

This  materialistic  ruin  is  illustrated  also  by  the  Illumina- 
tion in  its  latest  scientific  phase.  This  phase,  or  this  mis- 
named science,  says  simply,  that  all  that  we  see  and  know 
are  but  material  phenomena,  that  vary  to  contingent  material 
conditions.  The  contingency  of  the  variation  may  be  understood 
from  this,  that  such  disturbances  of  the  earth's  interior  as  depend 
on  volcanic  agency, — which  itself  is  due  to  accidents  of  the 
central  conflagration,  or  to  fortuitous  complexions,  gaseous  or 
other, — may  give  rise  to  very  various  interchanges  of  land  and 
sea,  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.,  and,  consequently,  to  very  various  worlds 
and  very  variously  inhabited.  Nevertheless,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  everywhere  present  in  this  variety  such  common  analogy  as 
can  point  only  to  a  common  origin ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  all  that  we  see  is  but  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cessive transmutations  of  a  single  primitive  species,  or,  in- 
deed, of  a  single  primitive  atom.  From  such  antecedents, 
there  conceivably  emerges,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  first  rude  cell,  which  propagates  itself,  which  improves 
itself.*  Improvement,  in  particular,  becomes  very  intel- 
ligible so  soon  as  a  stage  of  animality  has  been  attained: 
for  what  will  exist  then  will  be  a  battle  of  life ;  all  action  will  be 
a  trial  of  strength.  Men  select  their  breeders,  and  90  modify 
species  that  they  cease  almost  to  be  specifically  the  same.  Ho 
Nature :  through  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  victory  of  the 
strongest,  she  also  selects  her  breeders.'f  Thus  it  is  that  we  have 
the  Flora  and  Fauna  which  presently  exist ;  and  these  together 
constitute  but  a  single  chain  of  organisation  from  the  lowest  forms 
of  life,  up,  through  the  monkey,  to  the  man.  If  any  links  in  this 
chain  still  faO,  if  intermediate  steps  are  still  required  in  order  to 
compile  the  proof  of  actual  transmutation,  appeal  need  only  be 
made  to  the  element  of  time.  All  human  records  are  but  as  a 
day,  an  boor:  but  infinite  time  extends  a  fi^^ld,  adequate,  as  we 
look  backwards,  to  the  possibility  of  the  fact, — adequate,  as  we 
look  forwards,  to  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  mme,  Infini- 
tode  in  the  latt^  direction  has  prol/ably  its  term,  however,  §0  far 

tTkds  'tciwniuii^'  m  ii^*aniy  tatiA,  UMsiut*  iddy,  jU  Utt^  ih^  |4»7  i4  tiaimrml 
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as  man  (and,  indeed,  the  present  sidereal  system)  is  concerned 
Conditions  being  presupposed  to  remain  as  they  are  at  present. 
there  is  evidently  going  on  such  gradual  loss  of  heat,  mechanical 
force,  energy  of  all  kinds^  as  will  reduce  all,  in  the  end^  to  a  single 
cold,  dark,  meaningless  mass,  in  the  centre  of  a  cold,  dark,  mean- 
ingless space.  Whether  there  be  what  is  called  a  God  to  change 
that  or  not  ?  *  .  . 

This  is  what  the  Aufklarung,  that  began  by  seeing  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  medisBval  church,  has  ended  in.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  the  members  of  the  movement  are 
absolutely  of  the  same  raind  in  regard  to  tlie  various  articles  of 
the  general  creed :  rather,  it  is  curious  to  watch  the  differences — 
to  watch  the  particular  predilections.  One,  the  Philopitheque 
par  excellence,  bravely  goes  the  whole  ape— waves,  as  he  advances 
to  battle,  the  picture  of  a  procession  of  monkeys,  man  at  top,  and 
triumphantly  thrusts  his  fist  of  enlightenment  into  the  blind 
pride  and  wretched  superstition  of  weak  humanity !  Oilily 
another, — buoying  himself  blandly  up  on  a  well-balanced  series 
of  smooth  plausibilities,^ — talks,  subrisively-deprecatingly,  of  this 
'picture  of  the  ever-increasing  dominion  of  mind  over  matter,' 
and  ascends— the  gratification  of  a  triumph  of  ejdigfUaimefU  being 
enough  for  him^ — in  Jovine  serenity  to  his  elevated  Olympus  of 
— shall  we  say — '  philosophical  Atheism  *  ?  The  figure  of  Mr 
Buckle  is  quite  comic  here,  Garrick*like :  with  tears  m  his  eyes 
he  speaks  of  the  consolations  of  deism  and  immortality;  but,  sud- 
denly  recollecting  his  duty  to  himself  as  an  advanced  thinker,  he 
struggles  forward  beyond — oh,  if  it  were  only  possible  I — beyond 
Comte  himself — ■  whose  great  merits  it  were  unjust  to  deny !  * 
Another  figure  I  know,  more  comic  still,  the  pattern  Illuminatus 
of  a  generation  back :  with  Mr  Buckle,  he  too  does  not  like  the 
reproach  of  having  been  left  behind;  but  old  leavens  are  still 
strong  within  him,  and  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  yet,  not  quite  agreed  yet,  that  the  belief  in  a  God  and  ia 
Immortality  is  to  be  given  up.  The  specially  comic  element,  how- 
ever, lies  in  his  shoulders.  Above  these  shoulders  there  rises 
clear,  experienced  head,  and  beneath  them  beats  a  sound,  warro^ 
heart,  by  virtue  of  both  of  which  he  can  speak  in  the  fulleM 
and  most  conclusive  manner  of  books,  and  men,  and  crises  of  life, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  most  social  and  agreeable  of 
mortals.  By  these  excellences  he  seta  no  store^  however ;  all  that 
be  values  himself  on  lies  in  his  ahoulders*     His  right  shoulder  I 
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names  to  himself  Political  Economy ;  his  left  he  cherishes  more 
quietly  as  Fang  at  the  Biblical  humbug.  Talk  to  him  of  the  first, 
of  the  right  shoulder,  and  he  raises  it  high,  proudly  advancing  to 
the  front  in  all  the  fullness  of  a  crop  well  ruffled,  in  all  the 
spreading  dignity  of  Philosophy  in  bloom.  Talk  to  him  now  of 
the  second,  and,  ah !  it  is  no  less  dear  to  him ;  but,  see,  it  has 
instantly  sunk,  while  over  it  suddenly  shows,  crouchingly,  as  if 
for  a  spring,  a  red,  blue,  green,  yellow  face,  that  spits  out, — with 
a  maniacal  eye,  and  a  rabidity  that  appals — ^And  what  of  ttiat  ?  * 

As  regards  the  theory  itself,  perhaps,  it  would  be  fair  to  point 
out,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  vacillation  as  to  what  position  it 
is  to  assume  on  the  question  of  progress.     For  a  long  time,— 
generally,  indeed,  such  is  the  case  still, /or  the  first  three-fourths  of 
the  volume, — improvement  in  series,  *a  chain,'  from  lowest  to 
highest,  was  a  fixed  and  undoubted  tenet :  it  was  always  under- 
stood, for  example,  and  it  is  still  said,  that  '  the  earliest  known 
fossil  mammalia  are  of  low  grade.*    Now,  however, — and  especi- 
ally towards  the  end  of  the  volume, — a  change  has  set  in ;  progress 
seems  no  longer  necessary,  and  we  are  told  that  '  the  earliest 
cryptogams  are  the  highest.'     It  would  be  fair,  we  say,  to  point 
to  this,  and  to  call  for  consistency  and  decision ;  but  we  shall 
assume — to  give  materialism  its  strongest  side  at  once — that 
progression  as  progression  is  out  of  place  in  any  such  element. 
Progression  as  progression  involves  an  antecedent  idea,  involves 
design — a  principle  not  by  any  means  welcome  to  the  materialist, 
who  would  know  no  moulding  hand  but  that  of  external  con- 
ditions.   Accordingly,  the  progression  that  results  from  what  is 
only  misleadingly  called  Natural  Selection  is  rather  apparent  than 
real.     In  certain  seasons  of  scarcity,  for  example,  the  long-necked 
Herbivora  might  live,  while  the  short-necked  should  die ;  but  the 
former  need  not  necessarily  be  an  improvement  on  the  latter. 
This,  then,  were  not  properly  progression;  this  rather  were  but 
succession  —  contingent  succession    on    contingent  variations  of 
contingent  conditions.    We  shall  not  object  that,  perhaps,  suc- 
cession is  inadequate   to  the  facts;    we  shall   adhere  to  such 
influences  only  as  might  lead   to   a   natural    selection  of  the 
Giraffe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  an  equally  natural  rejection 
of  the  Ox,  on  the  other.     But  let  us  remark  for  a  moment  on 

*  Now  in  1897  has  not  the  time  most  remarkably  gone  by  for  anything  but 
composure  in  even  the  left  shoulder  ?  Is  there  any  church  nowadays  that  can  do 
more  than  settle  its  face  at  it  ? — New. 
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what  in  the  theory  concerns  this  Giraffe.  How  came  the 
Giraffe  by  such  a  length  of  neck?  Oh,  it  was  not  always  so, 
poor  thing;  it  used,  indeed,  to  be  much  like  other  creatures; 
only»  you  must  know,  there  was  once  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  out 
of  a  mass  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  none  survived  but  those  that 
got  at  the  leaves  of  trees,  by  having  the  advantage  of  the  others  in 
length  of  neck.  But  was  one  season  enough?  Oh,  as  for  that, 
the  same  thing  happened  more  or  less  every  season.  And  why  is 
the  process  terminated — why  does  the  Giraffe's  neck  not  lengthen 
still  ?  How  do  you  know  the  process  is  terminated  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  going  ou  still  j  from  the  short  records  of  human  existence,  we 
cannot  hope,  you  know,  &c.  &c. :  besides,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
things  cannot  be  expected  to  stretch  for  ever  I  Are  not  these  just 
such  propm  as  schoolboys  might  indulge  in ;  all  concerned,  the 
wlnltt,  being  already  as  to  bee  of  a  colour,  much  too  fQiich  to 
believe  a  word  of  them  ?  This  theory  is  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  Lamarck,  who  feigns  the  neck  of  the  Giraffe  to  have 
simply  stretched  to  the  effort  of  desire ;  but  is  not  this  latter 
much  the  more  likely  of  the  two  ?  Compare  the  hut  of  the  first 
Barisius  with  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  see  between,  the 
long  series  of  cabins,  cots,  cottages,  and  houses,  which  must  have 
been  built  the  while,  before  the  skill  adequate  to  the  first  was 
transformed  into  the  skill  adequate  to  the  last  Figure  this 
transformation  now,  not  as  in  series,  but  as  in  an  individual; 
behold  the  hut  of  the  Barisius  grow  into  the  Tuileries.  In  this 
way,  man's  hut  has  ao  grown  in  process  of  time  only  in  obedient 
to  man's  desire:  why,  then,  should  not  the  neck  of  the  Giraf 
have  similarly  grown,  through  long  generations,  in  obedience  to  a 
similar  principle  ?  If  we  can  figure  a  single  hut  and  a  single  man 
to  represent  the  oue  respective  series,  we  may  figure  also  similarly, 
respectively,  a  single  Giraffe  and  a  single  neck.  There,  then,  at 
the  foot  of  its  single  tree,  is  the  single  Giraffe,  with  its  single 
neck.  It  but  reaches  the  lowest  leaves  as  yet,  and  has  no  further 
desire.  But  now  a  breeze  blows  into  its  teeth  a  branch  from  the 
tier  above :  how  tender,  juicy,  and  delicious  1  Desire  awakes,  and 
by  dint  of  effort  it  attains  to  the  tier  above.  An  accidental 
branch  from  the  third  tier  similarly  incites  to  new  effort,  whicht 
ever  similarly  stimulated,  continues  ever  stretching  from  tier  to 
tier,  till  at  length,  in  the  end,  the  Giraffe — or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  its  descendant  after  millions  of  generations — finds  itself 
browsing  on  the  very  top ! 
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One  must  admit,  at  all  events,  the  intrepidity  of  men  who  can 
commit  themselves  to  such  giraffe-stories. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  concern  ourselves  at  present  with  the 
puerilities  of  the  execution  in  detail,  nor  with  the  inadequacy  of 
succession  to  progression,  nor  with  the  comic  uncertainty  of  hand 
that  cannot  let  go  and  yet  will  not  hold  progression :  what  con- 
cerns us  here  is  the  materialistic  theory  in  itself,  of  which  succes- 
sion is,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  feature.  Now,  succession 
does  not  by  any  means  necessitate  a  beginning ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  haziness  of  the  theorists  that,  through  the  principle  of 
arudogy,  they  nevertheless  postulate  such.  Of  this  postulatum, 
haziness,  indeed,  is  the  very  element ;  for  though  the  conception 
of  a  primitive  atom  floats  somewhere  or  other  as  nucleus  in  it, 
this  nucleus,  however  primitive  it  is  to  be,  has  already  around 
it  an  entire  world  of  more  primitive  conditions,  to  which  it, 
indeed,  is  but  the  medium  through  which  they  variously  pro- 
nounce themselves.  A  beginning  must  be  something  First, 
and  something  absolutely  One ;  but  a  primitive  atom  already 
in  conditions  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  thought, 
then,  is  evidently  very  defective  that  would  conceive  an 
atom  primitive,  and  yet  would  see  it  in  time  and  in  space,  and 
surrounded  by  conditions.  If  all  these  elements  were  to  be 
granted  as  a  beginning,  creation — at  least  to  theory — were  not  so 
difficult.  But,  though  a  material  atom  be  evidently  thus  wholly 
inadequate  to  Time,  Space,  and  Conditions,  and,  consequently, 
quite  impossibly  a  beginning,  let  us  conceive  it  such ;  let  us  name 
it  a  First  and  One,  and  let  us  look  at  it  on  other  sides.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  of  what  size  shall  it  be  ?  This  question  is  adapted 
to  give  long  reflexion,  perhaps,  to  the  majority  of  minds ;  but  we 
hasten  to  interrupt  this  by  asking  again :  Nay,  all  size  being  but 
relative,  why  think  of  size  at  all  ?  Any  size  is  surely  quite  in- 
different to  infinite  space — one  size  quite  as  good  as  another ;  a 
needle-point  were  in  this  connexion  quite  as  effective  as  a  pin- 
head,  and  that  as  a  whole  solar  system  !  A  whole  solar  system  of 
a  single  substance  dwindles  down  in  opposition  to  infinite  space 
into  a  needle-point ;  and,  e  contra,  a  needle-point  is  thus  tanta- 
mount— quantitatively — to  a  solar  system.  In  a  word,  Quantity 
is  indifferent;  it  must  have  been  hazard  that  assigned  the  first 
quantity ;  or,  in  our  way  of  it,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
quantity  at  all — we  cannot  tell  why  there  should  have  been  any 
quantity,  or  just  such  a  thing  as  quantity.    That  is  true ;  these 
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questions  have  been  only  concerns  of  Hegel  as  yet.^      There 

*  There  in  that  in  the  abore  wkich  will  give  a  firm  hold  at  last  on  the  QiuatiiB- 
tivfl  Infinitt*,  which  conaists*  simply  in  the  fact  of  the  Absolute  reUtinty  or 
QoAntity  ;  any  poaitivity  of  Quantity  seema  absolutely  and  infinitely  to  fiee,  Thi* 
h  just  the  injittUe  diviHbility  on  another  side,  bnt  brought  buck,  aa  it  weni  into 
unity  of  notion.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  rel&tir^  pUcea  imder 
Quftatity,  and  will  pi-obably  be  pleased  to  find  himself  in  complete  light  at  laat 
We  may  point  out  now  too,  that,  though  the  rationale,  formerly  assigned  for  th«* 
nppari'nt  difficulties  that  presented  themselres  on  occasion  of  the  'Nullitiea'  of 
Thomas  Taylor,  is  the  technically  correct  one,  what  lies  at  bottom  is  this,  thai  any 
quantity  ia  quite  ns  good  aa  another,  so  far  as  a  capability  of  discretion  is  concfrnM, 

What  is  involved  in  all  that,  ia  simply  the  antithesis^  the  Natian^  the  fact  that  th*| 
seen  eJi^licatiou  implies,  13  through  an  anac«n  implication — the  <//^velopment  If 
throQgh  tWelopm<?nt  This  is  the  Species,  What  ia,  ia  Vnit  the  middle  of  1 
growing  antithesb,  which  wa^  at  tirst  Being  and  Nothing.  Tliere  ia  no  adf 
to  identity  that  is  not  implicitly  accompanied  by  an  advance  to  differcnoe  :  so  it  U 
you  rupfl  the  point  only  to  Ik*  struck  by  the  but.  En  erg)',  you  wiU  grant  to  be 
positive,  and  very  positive  too ;  still  it  implii^s  a  tugaXive^  another,  on  which  it  acts, 
through  which  indeed  it  Ls,  Nay,  of  the  two,  cither  h  indifferently  the  other,  just 
oa  it  ia  often  manifcatly  indiifereiit  which  of  the  moments  you  name  univereal,  which 
particuJur.  ErnTgy  m  ranch  talked  of,  nowadays^  by  pliilosophen,  who  take  no 
note  of  thiii  necftssary  mutuation.  Thty  think  energy  a  one  /  Hegel,  with  his  pai» 
of  inner  and  outer,  energy  and  manifestation,  &c.,  is  there  the  while  to  anggast  tlie 
right  point  of  view.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  any  identity,  or  whole,  may  \m 
viewed  as  an  absolute,  which  is  absolute,  however,  only  through  its  reUtivity, 
and  identical  only  through  Hm  diflercuce.  The  extrication  and  opposition  of  the 
relativity,  the  dilference,  from  and  to,  the  absohiteness,  the  identity,  i^  the  Method^ 
the  collapBO  or  eclipse  of  the  one  into  the  other  to  a  new.  God'iA,  what  he  ia, 
through  himself ;  Go<l  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  what  he  is,  through  hims<*lf ;  oth»*f* 
wiae  he  were  not  what  he  is  through  himself.  Tbiii  again  is  the  Notion,  an  Affirma- 
tive, an  explicit  2nd  that  involves  a  Negative,  an  implicit  1st,  a  l$t  and  Slid  that 
are  identical  in  a  3ni  :  the  Trinity  f  The  whole  aecret  nature  of  tbfl  ea«»  will 
yield  itaelf  to  due  meditation  here, 

'The  reader  will,  perhaps,  perci^ive  that  there  hoa  l>een  contemplated  something  of 
an  arrangement  to  produce  a  graduated  conviction  ;  and  the  foUow^ing  staUmeat 
wilU  it  may  be,  complete  thu  mt'taphysical  side  :— 

The  Notion,  or  Thought  as  Thought,  which  as  such  haa  alwaya  an  olijoet  on 
which  it  is  engaged,  is,  according  to  Hegel,  this,  that  it  (you  or  I  if  yon  will)  datutot 
explicate  without,  accurately  and  exactly  to  the  same  extent,  impiictding — cannot 
set  into  poxitioiL  without,  at  th»^  same  time,  quite  correspondently,  setting  into 
nefjaiioit.  Of  thi«)  notion,  all  antitheses  are  modes  ;  or  all  possible  antithcsM  arr. 
in  ultimate  analysis,  identical  with  each  other  in  their  essential  form  and  t&  tliw 
essential  matter.  Thus,  rTpticate  Being  as  completely  as  yon  may,  you  aitf,  all  tliia 
timOi  just  as  completely,  implicating  Nothing  ;  and  of  thia  absolutely  aliatract 
antithesis,  all  other  antitheses  are  but  repetitions — on  higher  stAges,  and  in 
graduated  *«erif'S.  All  possible  antitheses  of  thought  wnll  be  found  to  ronatituti'  m 
System — ^tlie  Logical  Idea.  Of  this  Idea,  Nature  U  bnt— -and  Nccurately  «o — tlic 
externalisation.  Spirit  again  is  but  a  retuni  of  llie  idea  from  externality  in 
inteniality.  Tlu^w  three  spheres,  however, — Logical  Idea,  Nature,  Spint,— an?  not 
to  be  understood  as  each  self-dependent  and  self-aubsistent :  they  are  togoth»T  ^n# — 
one  in  trinity.     The  total  result  is  a  System,  by  which  Hagel  oouecivea  liimaelf  lo 
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seems  no  reason,  then,  why  we  should  not  mt  once  go  back  to 
nothing,  so  fu  as  qnantit j  is  conoenied :  bat,  not  to  distress  our- 
selves with  this,  we  shall  jost  assume  a  qnantitati?^  atom  in  the 
middle  of  Time  and  Space.  Now,  again,  how  shall  this  atom  dis- 
tingnish  itself  ?  It  must  be  something — something  positive — not 
nothing;  it  must  aflBrmatively  distinguish  and  assert  itselt  But 
it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  make  itself  distinguishaUe,  to 
assert  itself,  unless  as  in  contrast  to  another — and  the  atom  is  by 
supposition  aUmt,  As  Hobbes  says,  ""idem  stimper  smiirt^  H  mtm 
sentire^  ad  idem  reeidufU,*  The  qualitatiTe  limit  is  here  so  far 
constituted  quite  as  the  quantitative  one:  the  tJkai  is  not  less  a  one 
of  two  than  the  there, — each  is  through  its  other.  The  redound, 
the  canireamp,  is  inevitabla  You  cannot  make  a  vacuum  without 
at  the  same  time  filling  the  identicaUy  same  vacuum :  difierenoe  is 
identity,  identity  difference.  Eliminate  A — its  place  is  filled; 
and  you  have  the  labour  of  the  Danuds,  not  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  but  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Setzung  and  Aufhebung, 
Fanenof  and  ToOeney,  (we  may  coin  B^soponattd  and  ioliaied^pcma- 
tion  and  UdUUion^  are  the  moments  of  the  single  mutuation  that  is. 
This  ezplicaiian  of  nature,  in  which  you  are  now,  will  disappear 
into  its  implicaiitm,  but  in  the  new  explication  you  will  abide, 
Bemain  in  the  disappearing  explication,  and  you  remain  in  the 
eternal  sorrow.  The  explication  as  the  explication  is  the  abstract 
side,  and  this  you  have  chosen, — forgetting  that  you  are  the  con- 
crete, and  wiU  still  be  the  other  that  emerges. 

A  primitive  external  atom  is  an  untenable  position,  then,  for  it 
were  absolutely  indistinguishable  without  another.  Such  atom 
in  fact,  were  no  more  than  abstract  Quality,  that  and  no  more. 
But,  abstracting  from  the  fact  that,  with  a  primitive  atom,  we  are 
but  in  presence  of  abstract  Quantity  and  Abstract  Quality,  let  us 
hold  a  first  and  one  space-filling  atom  to  be  still  conceivable: 
Space  is  around  it,  Time  is  over  it ;  it  is  there,  one  and  single,  Uie 
absolutely  First  Why  it  was  the  first,  and  not  another,  we  shall 
not  ask.     It  is  there,  and  in  such  manner  there :  but  how  will 

answer  all  philosophical  qnestioiis  which  have  ctct  yet  been  put  By  this  system 
also  he  conceives  himself  to  complete  as  well,  not  only — its  beginning  and  genu — 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  but  philosophy  as  such,  and  this  finally  and  definitiTely, 
by  raising  it  to  a  tdaUifie  basis  and  informing  it  with  a  scieniijk  prindpla.  In 
short,  we  may  say  that  Hegel  has  shown  the  Metaphysical  world  to  be  not  len  onder 
the  control  of  Action  and  JUaetion  than  the  Physical ;  and  that,  while  it  is 
Action  that,  as  explicit  and  overt,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  believed  the  whole^ 
Reaction,  though  implicit  and  occult,  is  no  less  real,  essential,  and  neoessaiy. 
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anything  else  ever  come  thei-e  ?     It  is  absolutely  single,  how 
it  possibly  change  ? — how  can  it  possibly  grow  ? — how  can  it  pos- 
sibly move  ? — and  where  are  your  necessary  comliiiojis  f — Pshaw  1 
kick  tlwuyJd  into  limbo:  it  is  easy  to  see  that  condensation  take 
place,  motion  results,  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  generated,  and 
Bo  we  have  the  whole  1 — Certainly  the  kick  has  made  Cosmogony^ 
easy  1 

The  theorists,  in  fact,  feign  all  back  into  a  single  identity,  bn 
quite  forget  to  ask  themselves,  How,  then,  can  we  extricate" 
differemc  horn  identity?  Tliis  is  really  the  problem  in  ultimate 
generalisation,  and  these  theorists  know  not — who  does  ? — ^tha 
ibis  was  the  problem  Kant  set  np  when  he  asked,  *  How  are 
priori  synthetic  judgments  possible  V  This,  however,  is  the  fir 
step  towards  a  true  way  of  stating  the  problem,  and  into  thia  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Hegel  saw. 

What  it  all  comes  to,  then,  is  simply  things  as   they  are;  a 
primitive  atom  is  nought,  we  have  only  material  structure  underi 
material  conditions.     Indeed,  the  theorists  in  question  may  declare. 
We  never  intended  it  otherwise,  of  primitive  atoms  we  never  spoke. 
It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  to  go  back  to  a  primitive  atom  wm%j 
in  fact,  to  put  their  own  problem  into  its  true  place,    A  prim" 
medial  fm^m  seems   really  to  demand  a  primitive  atom ;  and  to 
bridge  the  gulf  from  this  first  atom  to  an  oyster,  were  not  more 
difficult  than  to  bridge  the  gulf  from  an  oyster  to  a  man :  agencies 
adequate  to  the  latter  may  be  readily  assumed  adequate  to  the 
former  also.     But,  indeed,  the  search  for  a  primordial  form,  to 
which  they  say  they  are  driven  by  the  universal  analogy,  is,  in , 
ultimate  analysis,  nothing  but   the  search — ^Ibr  identity 
difference  ;  quite  the  same  problem  as  that  of  the  primitive  atom. 
The  one  great  error  of  these  theorists,  in  truth,  is  their  one-sided 
resolution  to  look  only  for  identity:  I  am  like  the  monkey;  so  II 
am  to  abstract  from    the  diffcremes,  and    speculate  on  how  and 
when  I  derived  thence!     But,  similarly,  I  am  like  the  rat;  slit^ 
each  of  us  from  chin  to  pubis,  and  how  analogous  are  the  organs  I 
I  am,  in  fact,  an  animal,  and  as  such  analogous  to  all  animals — 
nay,  I  stand  as  summary  of  the  entire  round  of  the  principles  of 
nature :  but  what  then  ?    Am  I  not  also  more  I — have  I  not  an 
inner  as  well  ? — and  on  which  side  is  the  testimony,  if  that  whole. 
outer  be  but  one  analogy  of  this  inner,  and  on  principles  of  thij5 
inner?     It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  abstract   from  difference  and 
signalise  identity    alone,  just   as   it  is  a  mistake    to  signaliMj 
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difference  and  abstract  from  identity.*  This  mistake  coheres  with 
the  general  mistake  that  these  theorists  propose  to  approach  the 
problem  and  manipulate  the  problem  with  all  their  categories 
ready-formed :  it  has  never  occarred  to  them  to  say,  we  determine 
all  by  difference  and  identity,  by  conditions,  by  cause  and  effect, 
&c. :  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  examine  first  of  all  what 
these  things  mean,  and  whether  what  they  involve  be  in  itself 
true  or  not  Now,  this  it  was  that  occurred  to  Hegel ;  and  so  it 
was  that  he  was  enabled  to  discern  an  entire  internal  system,  of 
which  nature  was  but  the  extemalisation,  and  thus  complete  on 
both  sides  the  single  analogy,  the  concrete  reciprocity. 

Had  the  theorists  in  question  but  perceived  the  necessity  of 
verifying  those  internal  standards  by  which  they  proposed  to 
appreciate  and  appraise  all,  they  would  have  consulted  Metaphysic, 
and  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole  industry 
they  contemplated  had  received  its  rationale,  and,  in  its  extreme 
form,  its  eoup-^ie-grdce,  more  than  fourscore  years  ago  at  the  hands 
of  Kant  Or — as  we  may  say  it  otherwise — they  would  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  what  they  contemplated  was  at  once 
absolutely  certain  and  utterly  impossible. 

In  what  he  calls  the  Anhang,  or  Appendix,  to  the  Tranacen- 
dental  Dialectic,  Kant  proves  the  existence  of  three  laws  in  human 
nature  imposed  by  it  on  the  objects  of  sense,  and  received  by  it 
from  and  with  these  objects,  as  if  they  (these  laws)  were  part 
and  parcel  of  these  objects  themselves,  and  not  a  reflexion,  a 
colour  fallen  on  them  from  the  very  faculties  to  which  they  (these 
objects)  presented  themselves.  This  peculiarity  is  summed  up  in 
the  single  word  transcendental:  that  is  transcendental  which  is 
really  a  contribution  to  objects  from  us,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  appears  to  us  actually  in  the  objects  themselves.  Further, 
the  three  laws  in  question  enter  not  into  objects  as  ConstitiUive  of 
them,  but  only  influence  them,  so  to  speak,  from  without,  as 
Regulative  of  them  into  unity  and  system.     Now,  it  is  such  laws 

*  EnlighUnmtnt,  on  the  general  question  of  Man,  would  have  done  well  to  have 
remembered  these  words  of  one  of  its  own  foremost  priests,  Bayle : — *  L'homme  est 
le  morceau  le  plus  difficile  2i  dig^rer  qui  se  presente  \k  tous  les  syst^mes.  II  est 
r^ueil  du  vrai  et  du  faux ;  il  embarrasse  les  naturalistes,  il  embarrusse  les 
orthodoxes.  .  .  .  .  Je  ne  sais  si  la  nature  pent  presenter  an  objet  plus  etrange  et 
plus  difficile  h  p^netrer  k  la  raison  toute  seule,  que  ce  que  nous  appelons  un  animal 
raisonnable. '  £t  moi,  j'ajoute  ici  (1897),  que  c'est  M.  Darwin  qui  se  vante  pouvoir 
ais^ment  dig^rer  ce  morceau  difficile,  et  qui  (Life  and  Letters,  iiL  116,  117)  se  tronve 
tont-k-fait  ^bahi  qu*il  (ce  morceau)  est  trop  dur  de  descendre  k  M.  Wallace. — New. 
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tbat  become  trauBcendent  when  wrongly  applied — when,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  belong  to  the  objects  tliemselves,  conclusions 
are  attempted  to  be  made  in  regard  to  these  objects  which  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  all  possible  experience.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  ! 
perfect  indication  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  Darwinian  industry: 
a  law,  not  in  objects,  but  falling  from  us  on  them,  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  the  reasonei-s  in  question  to  be  still, 
nevertheless,  in  them,  and  to  be  capable  of  supplying  results  quite 
impossible  to  any  experience.  In  other  words,  these  gentlemen 
have  supposed  ohjedive  what  was  only  transcindtntal^  attempting, 
moreover,  to  force  the  same  into  such  use  that  it  became  iran- 
scendeM, 

The  three  laws  alluded  to  Kant  speaks  of  thus: — 'Eeason, 
therefore,  prepares  for  Understanding  its  field,  1*  by  a  principle  of  i 
the    Homogeneity  of  the   Variety   of  individuals   under   higher 
genera  ;  2,  through  a  principle  of  the  Variety  of  the  Homogeneity 
of  individuals  under  lower  ^ecies;  and,  in  order  to  complete  the 
systematic  unity,  it  adds,  3.  a  law  of  the  Affinity  of  all  notions^j 
which   law  dictates  a  continuous   transition   from   every  single 
species  to  every  other  through  gradual  increase  of  Diversity :  we 
may  name  them  the  Principles  of  the  Homogeneity,  of  the  Speci- 
fication, and  of  the  Continuity  of  B^orms.'     The  first  law  Kan 
further  expresses  by  the  proposition,  '  Entia  prcpter  mcemiatcm  pm 
esse  multiplicanda  ;  *  the  second  by,   Entium  varietates  ncm  ttnurtfl 
€sse  minttendas  ;  *  and  the  third  by,  *  Non  daiur  vacuum  formarum,* 
or,  '  Batur  c&nlinunm  /ornmmm*  or, '  Est  lex  corUinui  in  naiurou* 
Each  of  these  laws  aims  only  at  a  *  Focus  Imag-inarius,'  for  the  use 
of  our  understanding,  which,  therefore,  as  a  focus  imaginarius,  can 
only  be  asymptotically  approached,  nor   ever   reached,  for  it  is 
uuderived  from  experience,  and  is  indeed  wholly  beyond  the  limita 
of  any  possible  experience.     Into  the  proofs  of  Kant  we  have  do 
room  to  enter,  but  it  will  probably  be  found,  in  the  end.  that  tbey 
are  so  far,  cogent     Variety,  AtSnity,  and  Unity  are  three  neods- 
si  ties  of  Reason,  and  they  fall  on  Nature  from  Beason,  but,  Kant 
being  right, are  not  in  Nature  as  such:  they  are  but,  as  he  phi 
it,  the  source  of  three  maxinis  of  Eeason,  which  Reason  only 
to  realise. 

When,  then,  the  suppoiters  of  the  modern  argument  in  question' 
would  refer  all   to  a  common  genus,  and  would  account  for  all 
variety  by  'transmutation  of  species'  (accomplished  by  whate%'er 
expedients  they  may  like),  they  are  only,  if  we  are  to  believe  Kast^ 
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repeating  the  schoolboy's  chase  after  the  rainbow ;  they  are  pursu- 
ing only  what  is  in  themselves,  and  will  move  as  they  move. 
There  is  for  him  no  single  genus  in  nature,  nor  any  infinitude  of 
mutually-affined  species :  these  are  but  spectra  of  the  reasoner's 
own  projection,  illusions  merely  when  their  real  quality  is  unde- 
tected. They  have  their  indispensable  use,  they  connect  and  give 
meaning  to  experience,  but  they  are  only  snares  and  pitfalls  when 
applied  beyond  the  possibility  of  experience.  One  grand  system, 
unity  of  type,  all  this  must  be  postulated  from  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  human  reason ;  but  from  the  very  constitution  of  experi- 
ence as  well,  it  can  never  be  realised  in  experience.  It  is  ours  to 
assume  that  there  is  such  articulate  chain  in  fact :  we  but  stultify 
ourselves,  however,  would  we  attempt  to  see  this  chain  in  grovoth. 
This,  nevertheless,  is  just  what  Darwinists  vx)uld  see ;  and  just  so 
it  is  that  Darwinianism  is  at  once  absolutely  certain  and  utterly 
impossible.  We  would  catch  Nature  in  the  fEU^t^  would  we— 
actually  come  upon  her  with  an  individual  half  in  and  half  out ! 
We  would  see  identity  end,  and  difference  begin ;  but  so  still  that 
the  one  were  the  other  I 

But  we  may  quote  here  Hegel  also  (as  referred  to  p.  683 — 
Encydo.  §  249  and  Semark)  :— 

Nature  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Sydem  of  Oradet,  of  which  tJie  on«  naceMarily 
rises  oat  of  the  other,  and  is  the  prozinuite  truth  of  the  one  from  which  it 
lesolts — but  not  so  that  the  one  were  naturaUy  generated  out  of  the  other, 
but  (mly  in  the  inner  Idea  which  oonntitutes  the  ground  of  uaiure.  i/e(a- 
morphons  accrues  onlj  to  the  notiiou  an  such,  as  only  its  aJteratiou  is  develop- 
ment The  notion,  however,  is  in  nature  ymXly  only  inner,  partly  existent 
only  as  living  individual :  to  this  individual  aione,  then,  is  edttetU  meta- 
moiphoais  confined. 

It  has  been  an  inejjit  concepUou  of  ^sarlier  and  later  '  Naturphiiosophie'  to 
regard  the  progression  and  tcatisiiion  of  one  natural  form  and  sphere  into  a 
hi^^ier  as  an  outwardly  actual  production  which,  however,  to  be  mad4^  cUaret, 
IB  relegated  into  the  obicurily  oi'  the  pabt.  To  nature  externality — that  is,  to 
let  the  diHerences  fall  asunder  and  prem^t  themselves  as  neutral  existences 
is  precisely  proper :  the  duil«x;tic  notion  which  guides  forward  the  dfiy€$j  is 
the  inner  of  the  same.  Thinking  <x>nsideraUoii  must  deny  itseli  such  nebulous, 
at  bottom  stsnsuous,  oonce^Alous,  as  iu  especial  the  so-called  ^rtyin,  for  ex- 
ample, of  phuots  and  animals  from  water,  and  then  the  i/rijfin.  U  tJUe  more 
hig^y  developed  ^nMOi*^!  organisations  liom  the  lower,  ^. 

This,  written  many  ymx\i  before  the  appearance  c^  Mr  Darwin's 
book,  reads  like  a  critique  on  jioUiiug  else.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
tnitb  of  the  caae  and  endb  the  biuduette.  Nature  \%  the  externaiity 
of  the  notion,  and,  as  auch,  a  prey  to  bouudleaa  oontMitjeQCf ;  the 
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metamorphosis,  the  development,  the  articulation,  is  due  to  the 
notion  alone,  Nanie  it  in  the  language  ol  Kant,  or  name  it  iu 
the  language  of  Hegel,  it  is  the  same  thing  that  is  indicated,  ■ 
Kant  himself  says,  *the  principle  of  genera  postulates  identity j*"! 
that  of  species  *  diversity/  In  ultimate  abstraction,  indeed,  the 
whole  problem  just  concerns  the  nietaphysic  of  identity  and 
difference ;  ntiikcr  of  ivhich  is  without  the  other* 

The  error,  then,  of  the  reasoners  in  question  is  patent     We 
may  say,  in  general,  too,  that  they  have  been  precipitate  and  rash, 
that   they   have   attempted   to   execute   the  realisation  of  their 
problem  without  having  first  thought  this  problem  a%U.     Not  only 
is   it   utterly   impossible   for   any    material   principle   to    be 
adequate  Beginning,  an  adequate  First  and  One,  but  the  wholl 
problem  they  set  themselves  concerns  at  bottom  abstract  QuaKtj, 
abstract  Quantity,  abstract  Identity,  abstract  Difference,  abstractj 
Condition,  and^  in  general,  the  whole  body  of  Metaphysic  witl 
which— though  they  knew  it  not  themselves — unexamined,  simplj 
presupposed,  they  set  to  manipulate  their  atom  or  their  species, 
if   so  any  legitimate   result   could   be  possible.      Consider  theil 
zoological  infinite  alone  I    What  is  it  but  a  blind  presupposition 
that  Difference,  through  its  own  infinitude,  identijies  itself  at  last  1 
So  it  is  that  the  infinitude  of  Discretion  eliminates  itself 
restores  Continuity ;   and  thus,  too,  it  is  that  we  arrive  at  length 
at  truth — the  Kantian,  the  Hegelian,  the  Concrete  Notion.    CuvierJ 
shall  pursue  Difference,  and  St,  Hilaire  Identity:  but  we  shall' 
take  part  exclusively  with  neither.     There  is  a  genus  which  holds 
under  it  all  species,  and  all  individuals;  tliere  is  a  horizon  whict 
holds  under  it  infinite  horizons,  as  they  others :  but  this  genua/1 
this  horizon  is  not  a  material  atom ;  it  is  the  Notion,  it  is  Self- 
Consciousness,  it  js  God, 

In  passing,  let  us  point  out  again  the  one-sidedness  of  the  In- 
finite of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Present,  the  progress  of  which 
is  to  bring  all  material  atoms  into  a  cold  mass,  or  a  hot 


*  It  i»  interesting  to  tiud  Ivant  t'omiug  so  often  dirfictly  on  the  noHcn,  At  1 
end  of  thi»  Appendix,  he  will  be  found  ikying,  '  Tliii»,  then,  nil  banum  knowli 
begins  with  Perceptions,  pi-oceuda  to  Notions,  and  ends  \vith  Idooa  ' — the  tri|ilicit^ 
of  tbt)  tiotiou  iLlmofit  in  itij  very  lugieul  name.  Still,  the  reader  will  »eo  tIt&O 
while  in  Kant  the  BegrilF  is  only  subjective  and  only  M^ms  to  act  on  nature  (tmly 
acts  on  nature^  as  said  cUewhere,  with  an  ^afi/,'  an  *aUob%  it  (the  Be^riff)  In 
Hegel  ia  objective^  and  actually  in  nature— only  so,  however,  that  it  acts  tiot»  to^ta 
apeak,  from  withotU  on  nature  as  externatiy  conditioned,  but  rather  only  tthcmm* 
ticallif^  aa  it  werc,/7wn  within. — Kew. 
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in  the  centre !  Were  there  nothing  in  existence  but  the  material 
forces  of  this  Natoral  Philosophy,  the  past  Infinite  ought  long  ago 
to  have  achieved  the  result  contemplated.  That  it  has  not  done 
80  depends  on  the  duplicity  of  the  Notion,  to  which  Attraction 
were  impossible,  did  it  not  possess,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  much 
Bepulsion. 

We  were  badly  enough  off,  then,  with  the  mere  brute  law  of 
Mr  Buckle,  but  we  are  worse  off  still  with  the  contingent  lawless- 
ness of  varying  conditions ;  for  so,  there  were  nothing  left  us  but 
the  atoms  of  Democritus,  in  the  void  of  Democritus,  under  the 
Tuxn  of  Democritus.  But  even  suppose  it  so — even  suppose  all 
the  views  of  materialism  accepted,  one  after  the  other,  up  to 
complete  Darwinianism  (necessarily,  of  course,  Identity  as  Identity, 
but  in  material  form — ^that  is,  as  a  Primitive  Atom) — why,  we 
have  but  to  turn  the  back,  and  the  world  is  as  it  was,  the  problem 
as  it  was.  We  shall  admit  all,  we  shall  see  the  primitive  atom, 
we  shall  see  its  gradual  evolution  into  the  formed  universe.  So 
admitting,  so  seeing,  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in  the  despair  of 
materialism;  we  shall  lament  to  ourselves  that  material  agency 
is  all,  that  there  is  no  hope.  But  just  let  us  turn  our  backs  on 
the  atom  a  moment,  just  let  us  turn  round  to  the  formed  universe, 
came  it  from  whence  it  may, — Ah !  it  is  all  still  there  the 
Apparition,  in  its  wonder,  in  its  beauty,  with  its  iunumerable 
ideas!  The  majestic  shape  has  been  there  all  the  while,  in 
unmoved  serenity,  as  if  smiling  on  the  tetchy  infant,  Man  !  How 
came  she  there,  that  majestic  shape,  jewelled  in  ideas — ^jewelled 
in  ideas,  were  they  but  shells  of  the  shore,  or  simple  heath-bells 
of  the  most  savage  moor?  —  That  is  it,  all  has  been  duly  de- 
veloped from  an  atom,  but  whence  are  the  ideas — ^the  ideas 
of  the  vast  resultant  organisation  ? 

Meantime — how  easy  soever,  how  varied  soever  the  refutation 
— men  have  given  themselves  up  a  prey  to  this  materialism : 
they  go  down  everywhere  desperate  at  present  in  a  wide  welter 
of  atheistic  atomism.  The  end  of  the  Aufklarung  is  material 
self-wilL  But  is  it  well  so  ?  Is  it  really  good  to  end  as  Schopen- 
hauer? Are  we  prepared  to  bear  such  misery?  Is  there  no 
consciousuess  but  the  '  unhappy  consciousness'— das  Ungltickliche 
Bewusstseyn  ?  Must  we  believe  ourselves  but  isolated  atoms — 
unconnected  with  each  other,  unconnected  with  the  universe — 
disjuncts — foam-bells,  haply  murmuring  ourselves  out  on  some 
plashy  pebble  of  a  forlorn  shore  ? 
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No  :  the  triumph  of  superior  enlightenmtnt  will  not  support  the 
materialist  himself  long.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  soul  is  burned 
out  of  us,  that  God  is  borDcd  out  of  us ;  even  when  reduced  to  a 
material  calx,  these,  which  might  have  been  within  us  to  our 
comfort  and  support,  return  to  haunt  us  from  without,  as  ghosts 
of  vengeiiuce,  God  is  what  is,  and  he  will  pain  his  creatures  till 
they  confess  him. 

We  live  in  the  diasiok  of  the  universe,  and  our  souls  long  for 
the  season  of  si/stolc.  All  is  in  the  disju}ict — cold,  lonely,  un- 
supported: fain  would  we  have  company  once  again,  wanuth, 
support,  in  the  conjutid.  Let  us  not  be  too  miserable,  neither ; 
judgment  is  now  the  moment  at  work,  we  must  accept  the  element 
— we  mat/  enjoy  the  variety.  Tliere  is  a  comiqtt^  to  amuse  at 
present,  even  in  the  shallow,  even  in  the  triumphant  worthlesa 
We  must  not  give  all  to  tears ;  there  is  matter  still  for  laughter. 
Grisildis  is,  but  not  far  off  as  well  the  wanton  she  of  Bath.  If 
there  be  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Niglit,'  there  are  likewise  the 
Molly  Beggars' ;  if  we  have  Milton's  *  Cathedral  Music,*  we  have 
also  an  ode  of  Catullus — (to  Furius  if  you  will).  So  let  us  make 
the  best  of  what  is  given  us — Onli/,  let  us  know  rightly  what  that 
is,  and  of  what  whole  it  is  but  a  part  We  are  shaken  asunder 
from  each  other  certainly,  and  the  tmditional  substance  in  which 
we  lived— a  common  cement — ^has  fallen  out ;  but  it  is  ours  to 
see  this,  and  it  is  ours  to  repair  this.  Systole  must  succeed 
diastole :  it  is  now  the  time  to  fill  the  bucket. 

It  is  but  another  side  of  the  same  fact,  that  all  weight,  for 
some  time  back,  has  been  put  on  feeling,  conscience :  not  in  our 
works,  it  has  been  said,  is  merit,  but  in  the  spirit  which  produced 
them.  An  eloquent  utterance  to  this  effect  will  be  found  in 
Carlyle's  Hero-worsliip.  This,  rightly  understood,  is  true ;  other- 
wise, indeed,  it  may  be  also  wrong.  This,  in  one  way,  is  but  the 
empty  bucket,  and  the  bucket  has  value  only  in  its  filling.  I^  yoa» 
he, — we  are  not  to  be  left,  each  to  his  own  opinion  of  feeling,  con- 
science, spirit;  there  must  be  a  guarantee  that  these  are  true  and 
righL  No  one  can  be  trusted  in  that  respect  to  his  own  self-wilL 
What  is  concerned  is  a  rational  c^ject,  which  can  be  realised  by  tlie 
universal  will  alone.  The  feeling  of  the  individual  is  amenable 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  rational  object,  nor  posseasea  authority 
but  in  assent  and  consent  to  the  universal.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  single  female  individual  even  to  refuse  a  criiudin^  m% 
present  without  a  creak  in  the  machinery  of  society — a  creak 
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falls  with  most  pain  on  the  ear  of  the  recnsant.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  and  a  temporary,  unjustifiable  too,  certainly,  to  universal 
reason:  but,  in  absolute  fact,  use  and  wont,  observance,  is  the 
true  morality.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hegelian  distinction 
between  (concrete)  SiUlichkeU  and  (abstract)  Mcnalitdt.  MoraliUU 
is  the  conscience  of  the  Aufklarung:  it  demands  the  right  of 
private  judgment — place  for  its  own  subjective  feeling.  Stttlich- 
keU  is  the  deposit  of  objective  reason  realised  by  time  in  the 
practical  ways  of  a  people.  MoraliUU — despite  the  tolerance,  the 
enlightened  liberality  it  asserts  for  itself  at  present — is  a  sour  and 
thin  fanatic  that  bums  its  enemy  alive.  SUtlichkeU  is  a  jolly 
Burgher  that  lives  in  Substance,  with  his  family,  with  his  neigh" 
hours,  with  his  administrators,  with  his  God.  It  ought  to  be  ours 
then,  as  it  were,  to  fatten  our  Morcdiidi  with  a  filling  of  Sittlich^ 
keit — to  pasture,  as  it  were,  the  one  on  the  other.  But — in  direct 
antagonism  to  this — your  thorough  Illuminatus  of  the  day  shall 
laugh  at  the  mass  for  wearing  absurd  round  hats  and  absurd 
tailed-coats :  he,  for  his  part,  shall  be  above  the  folly  of  the  herd ; 
his  wedding  shall  be  surreptitious,  and  he  shall  skulk  about  it 
with  the  air  of  a  thief  in  the  sulks;  he  shall  not  christen  his 
children,  neither,  nor  attend  church ;  he  shall  not  ceremoniously 
exchange  cards,  and  never  for  the  life  of  him  drop  one  with  a 
P.P.C.  on  it.  He  shall  write  no  letters  of  sympathy,  none  of  con- 
gratulation, not  any  of  condolence.  He  shall  never  send  any 
kind  messages  to  inquire,  and  never  be  seen  at  a  funeral  He 
shall  exist  in  Pure  Reason  I — But  what  is  this  Pure  Season? 
It  is  only  his  own  reason;  it  is  uncorrected  by  the  reason  of 
others;  it  tyrannises  over  himself,  it  tyrannises  over  every  one 
unfortunately  submitted  to  him.  Benson  here,  in  fact,  is  simply 
tantamount  to  abstract  self-will ;  and  the  rule  of  self-will  is  the 
only  tyranny,  the  rule  of  self-will  is  despotism  proper.* 

This  self-will  feels  itself,  indeed,  abstract — divorced  from  Sub- 
stance. But  the  whole  bent  of  all  theoretic  teaching  for  a  long 
time  back — in  abstract  Political  Science  and  the  Aufklarung 
generally  (compare  Shelley  on  that  'Anarch,'  'Custom') — has 
been  to  foster  nothing  but  this  self-will ;  and  so  it  is  that  we  aro 
all,  more  or  less,  infected — Society,  more  or  less,  disintegrated  by 
it.     To  seek  a  cure,  then,  is  not  now  an  affair  of  a  few  individual 

*  No  doubt,  even  in  common  usage,  while  feeling,  sentiment,  is  only  stthjective, 
spirit  and  especially  conscience  (like  the  German  Gcsinnung),  are  objective  (guaran- 
teed— the  bucket  has  its  filling). 
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Ilium inati,  but  that  of  the  community  at  large,  and  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  return  to  Substance. 

But  what  is  Substance  ?  Substance  is  the  traditional  observ- 
ances prescribed  by  objective  Eeasou,  in  the  elements  of  State, 
T6wn,  Church,  Family,  &c  And  would  you  have  this  Substance 
in  the  authority  and  articulation  of  the  Notion,  it  is  there  for 
every  one  in  the  pages  of  Hegel.  On  such  a  wrong  course  are  we 
all  nowadays,  that — to  take  a  homely  example — people  still 
entertain  indeed,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  hospitality.  Eather 
entertainments  at  present  are  periodical  mortifications:  I  mortify 
you  by  a  display  of  my  splendour  in  April  and  June ;  you  mortify 
me  by  exhibiting  yours  in  May  and  July,  And  in  the  midst 
whether  of  mortification  or  triumph,  we  each  sigh  for  the  days 
when  things  were  otherwise :  we  eat  the  dimr  d  la  Rttsse^  but 
what  is  present  to  thought — what  is  actually  fragrant  io  the 
nostril — is  some  plainer  meal  yeai's  since.  We  are  disposed  to 
prophesy,  then,  that  the  first  symptom  of  a  return  to  Substance 
will  be  a  return  to  meals  actually  intended  for  enjoyment — and 
next,  perhaps,  the  recall  of  the  children  from  the  Boarding- 
fichool  I 

In  short,  what  we  all  long  for,  is  the  Christian  simplicity,  the 
Christian  happiness  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  seen  already  in 
picture  the  subject  of  this  simplicity,  the  subject  of  this  happiness ; 
but  it  will  do  us  good  to  see  him  once  again, '  the  simple  pious 
soul,  on  the  green  earth,  in  the  bright  fresh  air, — patiently  in- 
dustrious, patiently  loving, — piously  penitent,  piously  hopeful, — 
sure  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  life,  a  better  world  and  a  better 
life,  united  to  his  loved  ones,  there  for  ever  in  the  realms  of  God, 
through  the  merits  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ'  This 
is  happiness — the  thinnest  Aufgekliirter,  if  he  deny  it  with  his 
lips,  will  confess  it  by  his  sighs!  This  is  happiness,  and  this  is 
what  must  be  restored  to  us,  else  History  indeed  draws  nigh  its 
term:  a  universe  recognised  to  be  material  only  were  but 
Humanity's  grave.  But  this  happiness  will  be  restored  to  us, 
and  in  this  restoration  the  very  most  powerful  instrument  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  identical  Hegel  as  in  contrast  to  whom — -so  con- 
tradictorily opposed  the  error  was^ — the  picture  of  this  happiness 
first  suggested  itself.  Hegel,  indeed,  has  no  object  but — reconcil- 
ing and  neutralisiug  atomism — once  again  to  restore  to  us — and 
in  the  new  light  of  the  new  thought — Immortality  and  Pree-will, 
Christianity  and  God. 
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Witih  the  quotation  from  Bacon  with  which  Kant  b^ns  his 
Kritik,  it  seems  fit  that  we  should  now,  after  Hegel,  and  the 
glimpse  obtained  into  him,  end.     It  runs  thus : — 

De  nobis  ipsis  silemos:  de  re  antem,  quse  agitur,  petimus  :  at  homines  earn 
non  opmionem,  sed  opus  esse  cogitent ;  ac  pro  certo  habeaiit,  non  Sectae  noB 
alicajiu,  aut  Pladti,  sed  ntilitatis  et  amplitudinis  humanso  fiindamenta  moliri. 
Delude  nt  snis  commodis  aequi  ...  in  commune  consolant  .  .  .  et  ipsi  in 
partem  veniant.  Praeteiea  at  bene  sperent,  neqne  Instaurationem  nostiam  at 
qoiddam  infinitum  et  oltra  mortale  fingant,  et  animo  concipiant ;  quum  re 
vera  sit  infiniti  erroiis  finis  et  tenninos  legitimaa. 

Now,  probably  it  will  appear  not  presumptuous  that  Kant 
should  have  sought  to  prefigure  his  work  so.  Now,  too,  it  may  be, 
we  are  able  to  see  not  too  dimly  that  the  Kantian  Philosophy 
concerns  an  opus,  and  not  an  opinio ;  the  foundations  of  human 
advantage  and  advancement,  and  not  the  interests  of  any  dogma 
or  sect ;  and  that  it  may,  indeed,  be  the  end  and  legitimate  term 
of  infinite  error.  And  now,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  willing  to  con- 
sult together,  and,  for  our  own  profit,  participate  in  the  work — 
not  without  hope ; — at  the  same  time  that  we  shall  assuredly  not 
bind  ourselves  to  the  mere  human  letter  whether  of  Kant  or 
Hegel,  as  either  infinite  or  more  than  mortal  Finally,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  At  nobis  ipsis  non  silere,  it  will  be  only  to  say  that 
we  hope  the  imperfections  of  these  pages  may  prove  but  as 
the  irregularity  of  a  ladder — but  as  the  interruptedness  of  a  series 
of  stepping-stones  which  yet  reach  at  least  to  the  terra  firma  of  a 
general  desire — Hegel. 


THE  END. 


Oliver  and  Boyd,  Prixtkrs,  Eoinburoh. 
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